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EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; 
D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE PosITIoNns.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right | 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. 


The reader i is ‘supposed to be on the stage, 
facing the audience. 


aOT 1. 


SCENE.—<A pretty Boudoir in Mrs. VAN BRUGH’S 
Country House. 


EVE discovered with FREDERICK; FREDERICK 0n 
chair, EVE on footstool. 


Fred. [dictating to EVE, who writes in a memo- 
randum book at his feet.| Letmesee! Three hun- 


_ dred oranges, six hundred buns, thirty gallons of 


tea, twelve large plum cakes. So much for the 
school-children’s bodies. As for their minds— 
five. Oh, we’ve taken great care of their minds. 
In the first place, the amateur minstrels from Lo- 
croft are coming, with some lovely part songs. 
Fred. Part songs! Come, that’s well. Dr Watts? 
Eve. Oh, dear, no. Doctors Moore and Bur- 
gess ! Much jollier. [He shakes his head gravely.] 
Then we have a magic lantern. 
views. [Handing them. 
Fred. [examining them. | A person on horseback, 
galloping at full speed. Here he is again. Proba- 
bly the flight of Xerxes. 
five. No—the flight of John Gilpin. 
Fred. Very trivial, Eve, dear; very trivial. 
Eve. Oh, but it will amuse them’ much more 


_ than the flight of Xerxes. 


Fred. [gravely.|.My dear Eve, is this giddiness 
quite consistent with the nature of the good work 
before us ? 

ive. Mayn’t one be good and jolly too? 


Here are the 


Fred. Scarcely. Grave work should be under- 
taken gravely, and with a sense of responsibility. 
Eve. But I don’t call a school feast grave work. 

Fred. All work is grave when one has regard to 
the issues that may come of it. This school feast, 
trivial as it may seem to you—this matter of buns 
and big plum cakes—may be productive, for in- 
stance, of much—of much—. 

Eve. Indigestion? That’s grave, indeed! [He 
seems annoyed.| There, ’m very sorry I teased 
you, dear old boy; but you look at everything 
from such a serious point of view. 

Fred. Am I too serious? PerhapsIam. And 
yet in my quiet, undemonstrative way I am very 
happy. 


Fred. Yes, Eve, who, indeed! [Kisses her. 

Eve. I did not mean that. 
be the prospect of making me as good and earnest 
as yourself—a poor prospect, I’m afraid, for ’m a 
very silly little girl. 

Fred. At least I will try. 

Eve. Begin now—tell me of my faults. 


i task. 


‘ing to learn anything of you. 

Fred. Very aptly put, Eve. Well, then, you are 
too giddy, and too apt to laugh when you should 
sigh. 
Eve. Oh, but I am naturally rather—jolly. 
‘are so entirely opposed to yours. 

Fred. Yes; I am.deeply sorry for it. 
not so, perhaps Mrs. Van Brugh would like me 
better. 

Eve. Mamma does like you, dear. She thinks 
you are very grave and precise and methodical, 


sent to our engagement ? 
Fred. Because she loves you so well that she 
has the heart to thwart you in nothing. She is an 


admirable woman—good, kind, charitable beyond | 


measure—beloved, honored and courted by all— 
Eve. The best woman in the world ! 
Fred. But she does not understand me. Well, 


to wait. 
Enter SERVANT. 
Servant. Mr. Edward Athelney, miss, is in the 
drawing-room. 
ive. Dear me, how tiresome. 


Eve. If you are not happy, dear, who should be? | 


There is very little | 
in me to make such a man as you happy, unless it | 


Fred. No, no; that would be a very ungrateful | 


Eve. Oh, if you neglect all tasks that are not | 
pleasant, you are too like me to allow of my hop- | 


Mamma has taught me to be so. Mamma’s views | 


If it were | 


but I am sure she likes you—or why did she con- | 


time will work a change, and I must be content | 
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{Act I, Scene 1. 


Fred. [calmly.] Miss Van Brugh is not at home. | Eve. No; that’s the worst of it. There’s some- 

Eve. [astonished.| Ob, Frederick, I am! thing wrong with my conscience; it doesn’t seem 
[Hxit SERVANT. |to be up to its work. From some motive—mis- 

Fred. Well, ves, of course in one sense you cer- | taken politeness, perhaps—it declines to assert it- 

tainly are. But being engaged upon a good work, self. Awful, isn’t it? 

with which an interruption would seriously inter-| Zed. Come, something’s happened during my | 

fere, you may be said—metaphorically, of course, absence in town; tell me what it is. 

and for the purposes of this particular case—to| ve. Something of a tremendous nature has 

be, to a certain extent, out. happened! Ted Athelney, I mustn’t call you 

Hive. [puzzled.| I am quite sure I am at home, ;Ted Athelney any longer ! 
dear, in every possible sense of the word. You} Zed. What? 


| don’t dislike Edward, do you? Eve. And I mustn’t let you kiss me, because 
Irred. You know very well that I dislike no one. | l’m going to be married. 
Eve. Ym sure of that. You love all men. Ted. [starting.| Married ! 
- Fred. No doubt, Eve, I love allmen. But you; Sve. Yes. 
will understand that I love some men less than, Ted. To— [Indicating FREDERICK. 


others; and, although I love Edward Athelney| ve. Yes. [He is much agitated.] Won’t you 

very much indeed, I love him, perhaps, less than | tell me that you are glad to hear it ? 

anybody else in the world. Ted. (after a pause.] Yes, Eve, ’m glad of any- 
five. But this is quite astonishing! Has Ted) thing that makes you happy. It has come upon 

Athelney a fault? What is it? ‘Come, sir, name|me very suddenly. I never thought of your get- 

one fault if you can. And mind, he’s my big) ting married. I was a great ass, for it must have 


brother, or as good, so be careful. come about some time or other, and why not now? 
Fred. ‘“ Frater nascitur non fit.” and it must have been to some fellow, and why 
Eve. Oh! not Fred Smailey? God bless you, Eve. I must 


Fred. I don’t believe in your amateur brother. | get it well into my mind before I can talk about 
With every desire to confine himself to the duties | it, and mine is a mind that takes a good deal of 
of the character he undertakes, he is nevertheless | getting at. I hope and believe that you will be 
apt to overlook the exact point where the brother | happy. [She retires.] Fred, old man— [Goes to 


ends and the lover begins. FREDERICK ; takes his hand and tries to speak, 
Eve. [puzzled.|] The lover! but in vain. 
Fred. 'The brother by birth keeps well within Enter Mrs. VAN BRUGH. 


bounds, but the amateur treads so often on the| Mrs. V. B. Well, I’ve done for myself now; go 
border line, that in time it becomes obliterated and | away from me; I’m a pariah, an outcast; don’t, 
the functions merge. for goodness’ sake, be seen talking with me. 

ive. Ted Athelney a lover of mine!, Oh, that’s; Eve. Why, mamma, dear, what on earth have 
too absurd. ‘Ted Athelney—that great, clumsy, | you been doiug ? 
middle-aged, awkward, good-natured, apple-faced| Mrs. V. B. Doing? Listen and shudder! T’ve | 
_man—a lover of anybody’s, and least of all of| put a Dissenter into my almshouses! [ Sits at table. 
| mine! Why, he’s forty! Oh, it’s shocking—it’s} Fred. [rising.] A Dissenter? 
horrible! I won’t hear anything so dreadful of| Mrs. V. B. Areal live Dissenter. Isn’t it awful ! 
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a md 


any one I love so much. fred. No, awful is too strong a term; but I 
Fred. You admit that you love him ? think it was a very, very sad mistake. : 
Five. Ob, yes, I love him—but I don’t Love; Mrs. V. B. A thousand thanks for your tolera- , 

him! [Nestling against FREDERICK.] Don’t you|tion—I shall never forget it. The village is out- |}- 

understand the difference ? raged—they have stood my eccentricities long |} 
Fred. 1 don’t like his calling you Eve. enough. It was bad enough when I put a Roman 


five. Why, you wouldn’t have him—oh, you| Catholic in, but in consideration of the almshouses 
_ never could want Ted Athelney to call me Miss, being my own they were good enough to swallow 


_ Van Brugh? the Roman Catholic. Then came a Jew—vwell, |{ 
Fred. 'Then he kisses you. the village was merciful, and with a few wry faces | {_ 
Eve. Of course he does, dear. Kisses me? So/}they swallowed even the Jew. But a Dissenter! |¢ 

_ does mamma! The line must be drawn somewhere, and High 
Fred. No doubt, but there’s some difference. |and Low Church are agreed that it must be |} 
Hive. A difference! What difference ? drawn at Dissenters. The churchwardens look 


_ red. This, if no other: that I object to the} the other way when I pass. The clerk’s religious 
_ one, and don’t object to the other. [Turns away.|zeal causes him to turn into the “Red Cow” 
five. [disappointed.| Then I’m not to kiss Ted| rather than touch his hat to me, and even the 


_ Athelney any more ? dirty little boys run after me shouting ‘‘ No Po- 
Enter TED ATHELNEY. pery ” at the top of their voices, though Iam sure 
Ted. Well, Eve, old lady, here I am, back|I don’t see how it applies. | 
again—well and hearty. Fred. But, my dear Mrs. Van Brugh, you mean | 
Eve. Ted, stand back ; I’m not to kiss you. well, ’m sure—but a Jew, a Catholic, and a Dis- 
Ted. Eh? Why not? senter! Is there no such thing as a starving 


_ Hive. It’s wrong. [To FReDERICK.] Isn’t it? | Churchman to be found ? 
| _ red. P'm sorry you think it necessary to ask! Mrs. V. B. There are but too many starving — 
_ the question. men of all denominations, but while ’m hunting 
five. There, Ted. Only think of the wrong|out the Churchman, the Jew, the Catholic and — 
we’ve been doing for years, and never knew it! | the Dissenter will perish, and that would never | 
Ted. But who told you it was wrong? Not con-|do, would it? 


/ 
science, I’ll be sworn. I’red. That is the Christianity of impulse. I | 


me 
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ful with them than with me. 
more critical than mine, I assure you. [Hxeunt 


| Act I, Scene 1.] 


would feed him that belonged to my own church, 
and if he did not belong to it, I would not feed 
him at all. 


Mrs. V. B. That is the Christianity of Religious | 
Politics. As to these poor people, they will shake 


down and agree very well in time. Nothing is so 


conducive to toleration as the knowledge that, 


one’s bread depends upon it. It applies to all 
conditions of life, from almshouses to happy 
families. Where are you going ? 

Eve. We are going down to the school to see 
the cakes and oranges and decorations— 


GrHeAt Rete 


Fred. [seriously.| And to impress upon the’ 
children the danger of introducing inharmonious. 


elements into their little almshouses. 
Mrs. V. B. Well, [ hope you'll be more success- 
Their case is much 


EvE and FREDERICK. MRS. VAN BRUGH sees ED- 
WARD, who is sitting at back with his head between 
his hands.| Why, who’s this? Edward Athelney, 
returned at last to his disconsolate village? Go 
away, sir—don’t come near me—your're a repro- 
bate—you’ve been in London ten days and nobody 
to look after you. Give an account of yourself. 
It’s awful to think of the villainy a thoroughly 
badly disposed young man can get through in ten 


_ days in London, if ’'m not there to look after him. 


Come, sir, all your crimes, please, in alphabetical 
order. Now, then, A—Arson. Any arson? No? 
Quite sure ? Come, now, that’s something. Then 
we go to B—Bigamy. No bigamy? Come, it’s not 


as bad as I thought. Why, [seeing that he looks | 


very wretched| what on earth is the matter? 
Why, my poor Ted—what is distressing you? I 
never saw you look so wretched in my life ! 


Ted. Oh, Mrs. Van Brugh, I’m awfully unhappy! | 


Mrs. V. B. My poor old friend—tell me all 
about it. ... 

Ted. It’s soon told—Mrs. Van Brugh, you have 
a daughter, who’s the best and loveliest girl I ever 
saw in my life. 

Mrs. V. B. [ pause.| My poor Edward! 

Ted. Did—did you know that I—that I was 
like this ? 

Mrs. V. B. No, no, no! 

Ted. Nor 1; it came on me like a thunderclap ! 
My love for that little girl has grown as imper- 
ceptibly as my age has grown—I’ve taken no note 
of either till now—when I rub my eyes and find 
that I love her dearly, and that I’m eight-and- 
thirty ! 

Mrs. V. B. But surely you know—you must 
have heard— 

Ted. Yes, yes, I’ve just heard—Fred Smailey’s 
a lucky fellow, and he deserves his luck. 

Mrs. V. B. Perhaps. I don’t know. 
like Fred Smailey. 

Ted. [amazed.| You don’t like Smailey ? 

Mrs. V. B. No, I don’t, and I’m afraid I show it. 


_ My dear old friend, it would have made me very 


happy to have seen you married to Eve, but he 
was first in the field, and she loves him. At first 


I wouldn't hear of it—but she fell ill—might have 


died—well, ’m her mother, and I love her, and I 
gave in. I know nothing against him. 
Ted. Oh, Fred Smailey’s a good fellow, a thor- 


oughly good fellow. You do him an injustice, in- | 


deed you do; I never knew a man with such a 
sense of gratitude—it’s perfectly astonishing. Re- 


member how he gave me that splendid colly, when | 


I don’t. 


oy) 


I pulled him out of the ice last February, and 
how, in return for my lending him money to pay 
his college debts, he got his father to let me shoot 
over Rushout? No, no—if Fred Smailey has a 
fault, he’s too good for this world. 

Mrs. V. B. she? at all events, he’s too solemn. 

Ted. Here’s the dad coming—he mustn’t see 
me like this. Good-by, Mrs. Van Brugh. You 
won't speak of this to any one, I know—not that 
V’ve reason to be ashamed of it, but itll pain Eve, 
and Fred too. Vl bear up, never fear, and Eve 
shall never know. After all, her happiness is the 
great end, and, so that it’s brought about, what 
matter whether Fred or I do it, so that it’s done ? 
It’s Fred’s job, not mine—better luck for him, 
worse luck for me. [ Haxit. 

Mrs. V. B. Poor fellow! There goes a heart of 
gold with a head of cotton-wool! Oh, Eve, Eve, 
my dear, ’m very sad for you! Is it head or 
heart that makes the best husband? Better that 
baby-hearted simpleton than the sharpest Smailey 
that ever stepped! I’m very unjust. Heaven 
knows that I, of all women of this world, should 
be slow to judge. But my dislike to that man, 
to his family, to everything that relates to him, is 
intuitive. However, the mischief, if mischief there 
be, is done; V’ll make the best of it. 


Enter Dr. ATHELNEY, very hurriedly. 


out a moment’s loss of time, to thank you, in my 
late curate Twemlow’s name, for your great kind- 
ness in presenting him to the Crabthorpe living. 
He has a wife and four children, and is nearly 


‘mad with joy and gratitude. [ve brought you 


his letter. 
Mrs. V. B. I won’t read it, doctor. I can’t bear 
eratitude; it makes my eyes red. Take it away. 


‘Tam only too glad to have helped a struggling 
‘and deserving man. 


Now, I’m very glad you’ve 
come, because I want to consult you on a business 
matter of some importance. 

Dr. A. My dear Mrs. Van Brugh, I have been 
the intellectual head of this village for fifty-three 
years, and nobody ever yet paid me the compli- 


/ment of consulting me on a matter of business. 


Mrs. V. B. Then I’ve no doubt ’m going to hit 
upon a neglected mine of commercial sagacity! 

Dr. A. It’s very possible. I was second wrang- 
ler of my year. 

Mrs. V. B. I told you last night of Eve’s engage- 
ment. Well, old Mr. Smailey has sent me a note 
to say that he will call on me to-morrow week to 


talk over the settlement I propose to make on the © 
occasion of my darling’s marriage with his son. | 


Now, doctor, look as wise as you can, and tell ne 
what I ought to do. 


worldly. I think, my dear, I should prepare a 
nice little luncheon, with a bottle of that Amon- 
tillado, and then, having got him quietiy and 


poses to do. 
Mrs. V. B. Very good indeed, doctor. 


tained that he proposes to do nothing. All his 


money is tied up. 
_ Dr. A. Oh, is it, indeed? Bless me! Tied up, 
isit? And, may I ask, what do you understand 
by that expression ? 


Dr. A. My dear Mrs. Van Brugh, I come with- | 


Dr. A. Well, in such a case I should be very | 


cozily téte-a-téte, I should ask him what he pro-— 


Upon | 
‘my word, for a colonial bishop-elect that’s not — 
bad. But, unfortunately, I have already ascer- | 
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he mustn’t spend it. 


a terrible story. 
' can’t bear to talk of it. 


_ Woa, there! 
_ desperate hard job to do it. 


4 


{Act I, Scene 1. 


Mrs. V. B. Well, in round terms, it’s his, but 
Do you understand ? 

Dr. A. Ob, yes. When I was a boy my uncle 
gave me a guinea on those terms. 

Mrs. V. B. Now come, doctor, dear, the young 
people look to me, and, when one is looked to, 
one should be equal to the emergency. What 
would you advise me to do? 

Dr. A. Your property is not, I suppose, tied up? 

Mrs. V. B. No; it is quite unfettered, and con- 


sists principally of long leaseholds and funded 


property, left me by my godfather, and a small 
sum of money acquired by Captain Van Brugh on 


his first marriage. 


Dr. A. His first marriage! Bless me, I never 
knew he had been married before. 

Mrs. V. B. Yes, [much agitated] a most un- 
happy match. She—she left him under discredit- 
able circumstances—went to Australia—resumed 
her maiden name, and under that name died in 
Melbourne. 

Dr. A. And when did this unhappy lady die ? 

Mrs. V. B. [still agitated.| Oh, years ago. It’s 
I don’t like to think of it—I 


Dr. A. [aside.| What a blundering old savage 


lam! If there is a pitfall open, ten to one I tum- 
_ble into it! [Aloud.] I have always understood 
_ that where marriage settlements of any consider- 


ation are concerned, it is customary to employ a 
solicitor. I can’t quote my authority, but I feel 
sure that I am right. 

Mrs. V. B. Old Mr. Smailey is an executer un- 


_der Captain Van Brugh’s will, and his solicitor 


has always acted for me. 

Dr. A. His solicitor! what, that queer little red- 
faced fellow who accompanies him everywhere ? 

Mrs. V. B. No. Ha, ha, ha! I suppose Mr. 
Fitz Partington is a junior partner, or head clerk, 
or something of the kind—at all events, his name 
doesn’t appear in the firm. 

Dr. A. Well, leave it to me, Mrs. Van Brugh, 


_and ’ll write to my brother, the vice-chancellor, 


who will tell us what to do. Now I’m off. [Noise 
without.| Why, what’s this? Bless me, Mrs. Van 
Brugh, what is the cause of this commotion? 
[Noise heard without, as of people struggling with 
a woman, who rudely expostulates with them. 
Mrs. V. B. Why, what in the world isthe matter? 


Enter three or four SERVANT MEN with RUTH 
TREDGETT in custody. She is wild-looking and 
disheveled, as if she. had been struggling vio- 
lently. 


Groom. We’ve got her, ma’am. Don’t be afraid. 
[To RutH.] Stand quiet, you jade, will yer? 
We've got her, sir, but we’ve had a 


Dr. A. What has been done? 

Groom. She’s knocked two teeth clean out of 
my head, sir, and give notice to quit to a dozen 
more. 

Dr. A. We will hear your grievance presently. 
ee has this woman done that she is brought 

ere ? 

All, Done, sir, why— 

But. (with dignity, to the others.| If you please! 
[To Mrs. VAN BruGuH.] Ma’am, Edwards found 
this here woman creepin’ out of my pantry, ma’am, 
on all fours. 

Dr. A. On what ? 


But. On her hands and knees, like a quadru- | 


ped, sir. 
Dr. A. Have you searched her? 
But. [shocked.]| No, sir, I have not searched her. 
Dr. A. Well, well, [ mean, has she been searched ? 
But. [with dignity.) Iput my hand in her pock- 
et, sir, and I looked under her shawl. 
Dr. A. Well, you didn’t search her, but you put 


your hand in her pocket, and you looked under | 


her shawl. 

But. A decanter of sherry, sir. 

Dr. A. [to Mrs. VAN BrueGu.] Your sherry, 
Mrs. Van Brugh ? 

But. Our sherry, Dr. Athelney. 

Dr. A. Well, you hear what this man says; did 
you take this wine? 

Ruth. Aye, I took it, sure enough. 

Dr. A. Why did you take it? 

Ruth. Why, to drink, of course. 
take it? 

Dr. A. You should t take it. 

Ruth. Don’t you never take wine ? 

Dr. A. Not other people’s wine—except, of 
course, with their permission. 

Ruth. Maybe you’ve got a cellar of your own ? 

Dr. A. Maybe I have. 

Ruth. Well, maybe I haven’t. 
swer. 

Dr. A. Now, what are we to do with her? 

Mrs. V. B. Leave her to me. Dr. Athelney, 
please remain here with me. Every one else, ex- 
cept the woman, leave the room. 

But. She’s a desperate character, ma’am; it 
took six of us, including me, to bring her here. 


What did you find there? 


That’s my an- 


will see her alone. 
and go. 


Take your hands from her 


But. Hadn’t we better keep within hearing? If | 


help was wanted— 

Mrs. V. B. No help will be wanted. 
earnest. Go! Shut the door. 

[The SERVANTS reluctantly depart. 

Ruth. Yowre a cool hand, missis; ain’t you 
afeard on me? 

Mrs. V. B. Not at all. Why should I be afraid 
of you? I mean you no harm. 

Ruth. Who’s he? 

Mrs. V. B. Dr. Athelney, a clergyman and a 
magistrate. 


Iam in 


committal. Where's it to be? Sessions ? 

Mrs. V. B. We have no wish to prosecute you. 
We wish to help you to arrive at a sense of right 
and wrong. 

Ruth. Can’t it be done without a parson? I 
dunno much good o’ parsons. I’d rather it was 
done without a parson. 

Dr. A. [kindly.| Don’t think of me as a cler- 
gyman, if that calling is distasteful to you. Per- 
haps some day we may succeed in overcoming 
‘your prejudice. In the mean time think of me 
only as a harmless old gentleman, who is willing 


ably, if you desire to do so. 


afore now. Three weeks agone comes a parson, 
as it might be you. 


blessed truths, poor miserable outcast,” says he. 
“Read that, wretched lost sheep,” says he. “ T’ll 
call again in a month and see how you feel,” says 
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[ Producing it. | 


Why should 1 


Mrs. V. B. Never mind. Dr. Athelney and I | 


Ruth. Beak, is he? Well, let him make out the | 


and able to help you to earn your living respect- | 
Ruth. Ah, V’ve come across the likes 0’ you | 


‘“‘ ve come to help you, poor | 
fallen creetur,” says he; ‘‘ I’ve come to tell you | 
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_ You are a woman that wants help, and I a woman 
_ who will help you. 


GLAS Dileye 
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he. A month! Heugh! When I was bad with 
fever the doctor come every day. He never come 
no more. There’s ladies come odd times. I call 
to mind one—come in a carriage, she did. Same 
story—poor, miserable, lost one—wretched, aban- 
doned fellow-creetur, and that. She called mea 
brand from the burnin’, and wanted to stretch 
out a hand to save me, she did. Well, she stretch- 
ed it out, and I thought she meant it (for I was 
green then), and, fool-like, I took it and kissed 
it. She screeched as though Id bit her. 

‘Mrs. V. B. Will you take my hand ? 

Ruth. [astonished.| Do you know what I am? 

Mrs. V. B. Yes; I know well what you are. 


[ Taking her hand. 


Ruth. [much moved.| Thankee, missis. [Strug- 
gling with tears.| Don’t mind me. [Throws her 
apron over her face and sobs.| They will come 
odd times! 

Mrs. V. B. Will you tell me your name ? 

Ruth. Ruth Tredgett. I come from Cambridge. 

Dr. A. Born there ? 

Ruth. I dunno as I was born there, but I come 
from there. 

Dr. A. What are you? 

Ruth. I spose I’m a thief. I s’pose ’m what 
gentlefolk thinks is wus than a thief. God help 
me! Is’pose ’m as bad asI can be. [ Weeping. 

Mrs. V. B. Are your parents alive ? 

Ruth. No, I never had no father—my mother 
was such as me. See here, lady—wot’s to become 
of a gal whose mother was such as me? Mother! 
Why I could swear before I could walk! 

Dr. A. But were you not brought up to any 
calling ? 

Ruth. Yes, sir, ] were; I were brought up to be 
a thief. Every soul as I knowed was a thief, and 
the best thief was the best thought on. Maybe a 
kid not long born ought to have knowed better. 
I dunno, I must ha’ been born bad, for it seemed 
right enough to me. Well, it was iz prison and 
out o’ prison—three months here and six months 
there—till I was sixteen. I sometimes thinks as 
if they’d bin half as ready to show me how to go 
right as they were to punish me for goin’ wrong, I 
might have took the right turnin’ and stuck to it 
afore this. At sixteen I got seven year for shop- 
liftin’, and was sent out to Port Philip. I soon got 
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_a ticket and tried service and needlework, but no 


one wouldn’t have me; and I got sick and tired 
of it all, and began to think o’ puttin’ a end to 


it, when I met a smooth-spoken chap—a gentle- 


man, if you please—as wanted to save me from 


_ the danger afore me. Well, wot odds? He was a 


psalm-singing villain, and he soon left me. No 
need to tell the rest—to such as you it can’t be 
told. I’m ’most as bad as I can be—as bad as I 


ean be! 


Mrs. V. B. I think not; I think not. What do 


you say, doctor? 

Dr. A. [struggling with his tears.] Say, ma’am ? 
I say that you, Ruth Tredgett, have been a most 
discreditable person, and you ought to be heartily 
ashamed of yourself, Ruth Tredgett; and asa 
clergyman of the Church of England, I feel bound 
to tell you that—that your life has been—has| 
been what God knows it couldn’t well have helped 


being under the circumstances. 
Mrs. V. B. Ruth Tredgett, I am very, very 
sorry for you. If you are willing to leave this un- , 


happy course of life, I will provide you with the 


|means of earning your living honestly. 


Ruth. Honestly! why, lady, I’m too fur gone 
for that! 

Mrs. V. B. Thope not. I have assisted many, 
very many such women as yourself, and I have 
seldom found my efforts wasted. 

Ruth. [in amazement.| But you—a lady, high- 
born, high-bred, beautiful, rich, good— 

Mrs. V. B. Hush! [Rises.] No matter what I 
am. [ With emotion.) Who shall say what the 
very best of us might not have been, but for the ac- 
cident of education and good example? Tell me, 
Ruth Tredgett, will you accept my offer? 


Ruth. [kneels at her feet and looks up into her — 


Face.| I will! 


AGT LT. 
ScENE.—Same as in Act I. 
Enter MR. SMAILEY and SERVANT. 
Mr. S. [very gently.| Will you have the good- 
ness to tell Mrs. Van Brugh that Mr. Smailey is 
here to see her, by appointment ? 


Serv. Mr. Smailey, sir? Yes, sir. [ Going. 


Enter MR. FITZ PARTINGTON. 


Fitz. [stopping SERVANT.] And his solicitor. 

Mr. S. [with mild sternness.| You have followed 
me again, sir? 

Fitz. Followed you again, sir; 
contract. 


according to 


Mr. S. There is no contract between us that | 
entitles you to dog my footsteps as though you | 


were hunting down a thief. 

Fitz. Hunting down a thief? Oh, yes. To 
enable me to assist you in blighting the character 
of the best and loveliest woman that ever shed a 


light upon a private detective’s thorny path, I am | 


to have the free run of your house and papers; I 
am to accompany you wherever you go, and you 


are to introduce me everywhere as your solicitor. | 


Mr. S. Sir, you are not in the least like a solici- 
tor. 


private detective. 


unutterably abject thing—a spy! 


Fitz. Mr. Smailey, when you complain that you | 
find my society irksome, you have my profoundest — 


You are a ridiculously dressed person. You — 
are like nothing 1n the world but what you are—a | 
I desire to press hardly on no | 
fellow-creature, but you are a spy! that base and | 


sympathy ; I find it so myself. When you revile 


my profession, my sentiments are entirely in ac- 


cord, for I have the very poorest opinion of it. | 


But when you imply that I don’t look the charac- 
ter I undertake to represent, why then, sir, you 


touch the private detective on the most sensitive © 


part of his moral anatomy. ’m not a blameless 
character, but if I undertook to personate the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, I believe I should look 
the part, and my conversation would be found to 
be in keeping with the character. 

Mr. S. Pray, silence; oh, pray, pray, silence. 
You shock me inexpressibly.. It is most painful 
to me to have to resort to your assistance. My 
son, my dear son, has engaged himself to marry 
Mrs. Van Brugh’s daughter. Ihave lately had 
reason to believe that there is something discred- 
itable in Mrs. Van Brugh’s marriage relations, 


though I do not know its precise nature. You tell 


me that you have a certain clue to this flaw, 
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[Act II, Scene 1. 


though you decline to tell me what it is until your 
proofs are matured. Well, sir, the Smaileys are a 
very old and very famous family. Caius Smaileius 
came over with Julius Cesar; his descendants 


_ have borne an untarnished scutcheon for eighteen 


hundred years. In its interest I am bound to em- 
ploy you, and upon your own most exacting 


_ terms, though I cannot think of your contempti- 
_ ble calling without a feeling of the most profound 


abhorrence. 

Fitz. Sir, Iam heartily ashamed of it. 

Mr. S. You are a professional impostor ; 
hired lie! 

Fitz. It istoo true. I not only lie myself, but I 
am the cause of lying in others. 

Mr. S. For the lies that have to be told in ac- 
counting for you I hold you entirely responsible. 
I wish that to be understood. I wash my hands 
of them altogether, and, when I think of the deep, 
deliberate and utterly indefensible falsehoods 


a 


_ that I have had to utter on your behalf, I tremble. 


for your future —I tremble for your future ! 

Fitz. Unselfish man. 

Mr. S. As tor the preposterous terms you have 
dictated— 

Fitz. Terms! I have secured to myself the un- 
broken enjoyment of your desirable society for six 
weeks, and, believe me, when I say that if I had 
been acquainted with the inexpressible charms 
of the most fascinating woman that ever shed a 
light upon the private detective’s thorny path, I 
wouldn’t have undertaken the job—no, not even 
for a life-time of your society! 


Enter Mrs. VAN BRUGH. 


Mrs. V. B. Good morning, Mr. Smailey. I am 
sorry to have kept you waiting. [Aside.] That 
absurd little man with him again. [Aloud.] Good 
morning, Mr.— 

Fitz. Fitz Partington. 

Mrs. V. B. Fitz Partington, of course. 

Fitz. [aside.] She might remember my name. 
I can’t conceive any circumstances under which I 
could forget hers ! 

Mr. S. Mr. Fitz Partington is entirely in my 
confidence. I brought him, because I believed 


that his familiarity with legal forms might assist | 


us in our interview. You can speak without re- 
serve before Mr. Fitz Partington. [Aside to Firz 
PARTINGTON.] A lie, sir! Another lie, from first 
to last! 

Mrs. V. B. I suppose the facts will come before 


Mr. Fitz Partington when they are decided on. 
_ The steps by which they are arrived at will only 


bore him. I’m sure Mr. Partington won’t be angry 


| with me, when I ask him to amuse himself in the 


next room until preliminaries are arranged. 
Fitz. Mrs. Van Brugh, I have made it a part 


of my moral code to step without hesitation into 


any apartment you may think fit to indicate. [Hzit. 

Mrs. V. B. Now, Mr. Smailey, about these set- 
tlements. I will tell you at once what I propose 
to do. My income is, as you know, a very large 


_one—much larger than any one would suppose 
_ who judges from the quietness of my mode of life. 


Iam an odd woman, and I spend my money in 
my own way. I have very many claims upon it, 
and, although I wish to deal handsomely with my 
darling Eve, I must not disappoint those who 
have counted upon me for some years past. To 
come to the point, I propose to settle my Buck- 


Mnerenatirs farm upon her, on the usual terms 
of a marriage settlement. I don’t know the tech- 
nical expression—but on the usual terms. 

Mr. S. The Buckinghamshire farm, yes. Thank 
‘you. I forget whether that is the leasehold or the 
‘freehold farm, for you have two. 

Mrs. V. B. You mustn’t ask me. Your solicitor 


_and that, I suppose, is the main point. 


Mrs. V. B. No. I never saw the will. 

Mr. S. Never saw the will ? 
copy of it at home—with your permission I will 
go and fetch it, and the matter can be decided at 
once. 

Mrs. V. B. Do, by all means. I only know 
that my property is all my own, and that I can do 
what I like with it; and I assure you, Mr. Smai- 
ley, I avail myself of the privilege. 

Mr. S. You do, indeed. And that reminds me, 
Mrs. Van Brugh, that Iam anxious to speak to 
you on another topic—a topic of a singularly pain- 
ful character. I will endeavor, Mrs. Van Brugh, 
to approach it as delicately as possible. 

Mrs. V. B. Indeed! [Alarmed.] You rouse my 
curiosity, Mr. Smailey. Does it—does it refer in 
any way to myself? 

Mr. S. Directly to yourself. 

Mrs. V. B. {much alarmed.| May I ask in what 

way ? ; 
Mr. S. As I said before, it is a most difficult 
subject to approach, and I would willingly spare 
you. Give me a moment to think how I can 
best put it to you. 

Mrs. V. B. {with half disguised emotion.| Pray 
have no hesitation in telling me what it is. [ With 
affected cheerfulness.| Does it—does it refer in 
any way to my—to my past life, for instance ? 

Mr. S. It does refer to incidents in your past 
life. To many incidents in general, and to one 


‘incident in particular. 


Mrs. Vick: 
heaven’s sake, sir, be explicit. 
plore you. 

Mr. S. You seem strangely agitated, Mrs. Van 
Brugh. 

Mrs. V. B. No, no; I am ill and nervous to- 
day. Your manner is rather alarming. [ With 


[with suppressed agitation.| For 


what isit? I give it up. [He hesitates. ] 
have you any hesitation in telling me? 

Mr. S. Because it involves a particularly deli- 
cate moral point. [She 7s much agitated.| God 
bless me, you seem very much alarmed! 

Mrs. V. B. [with determination.| Mr. Smailey, 
once and for all, I insist upon knowing what it is. 

Mr. S. Well, then, to be quite plain with you, 
it is currently reported in the village that you 
have taken a miserable woman from the streets 
and established her in the character of a respect- 
able workwoman within a hundred yards of this 
spot. [Mrs. VAN BruGH, whose agitation and 
alarm have been intense, is greatly relieved. | 
Moreover, I have been informed that you have, 


Why 


living in the society of blameless Christians. 
Mrs. V. B. I have. 


‘knows. It’s worth five hundred pounds a year, | 


Mr. S. Not altogether ; the difference in value | 
may be prodigious. Have you a copy of the will? | 


I think I have a | 


Speak out, I im- | 


affected cheerfulness.| You know I’m a very bad | 
hand at guessing riddles, Mr. Smailey. Come, | 


for some years past, been in the habit of searching © 
out women of bad character who profess peni- | 
tence, with a view of enabling them to earn their | 
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_touch is horror unspeakable, whose very ex- 
_istence is an unholy stain on God’s earth. Wo- 


speak for such as they. 


| Rura has entered. 


alone. 
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Myr. S. JT tell you at once, that I am loath to be- 
lieve this thing. 

Mrs. V. B. [with indignant surprise.| Why are | 
you loath to believe this thing ? 

Mr. S. Why? [Rises.] Because its audacity, | 
its want of principle, and, above all, its unspeak- 
able indelicacy, shock me beyond the power of 
expression. 

Mrs. V. B. Mr. Smailey, is it possible that you | 
are speaking deliberately? Think of any blame- 
less woman whom you love and honor, and whois 
loved and honored of all. Think of the shivering | 
outcast, whose presence is contamination, whose | 


man—loved, honored, courted by all. Woman 
—shunned, loathed and unutterably despised, but 
still—woman. I do not plead for those whose ad- 
vantages of example and education render their 
fall ten thousand times more culpable. Let others | 
[ With a broken voice.] | 
It may be that something is to be said, even for 
them. I plead for those who have had the world | 
against them from the first—who with blunted 
weapons and untutored hands have fought society 
single-handed, and fallen in the unequal fight. God 
help them ! 

Mr. S. Mrs. Van Brugh, I have no desire to 
press hardly on any fellow-creature, but society, 
the grand arbiter in these matters, has decided | 
that a woman who has once forfeited her moral | 
position shall never regain it. 

Mrs. V. B. Even though her repentance be sin- 
cere and beyond doubt ? 

Mr. S. Even so. 

Mrs. V. B. Even though she fell unprotected, 
unadvised, perishing with want and chilled with 
despair ? 

Mr. S. Even so. For such a woman there is no 
excuse—for such a woman there is no pardon. 

Mrs. V. B. You mean no pardon on earth ? 

Mr. S. Of course I mean no pardon on earth. 
What can I have to do with pardon elsewhere ? 

Mrs. V. B. Nothing. Mr. Smailey, when you 
have procured the will, I shall be ready to see 
you; but before you go, let me tell you that I am 
inexpressibly shocked and pained at the terrible 
theory you have advanced. [He endeavors to 
speak.| Oh, understand me, I do not charge you 
with exceptional heartlessness. You represent the 
opinions of society, and society is fortunate in its 
mouthpiece. Heaven teaches that there is a par- 
don for every penitent. Earth teaches that there 
is one sin for which there is no pardon—when the 
sinner is a woman! 


She is quietly and decently | 
dressed, and carries a parcel of needlework in 
her hand. 

Mr. S. [ aside.] Mrs. Van Brugh, pray be quiet; 
we are observed. 
Mrs. V. B. By the subject of our conversation. 
[Hxit Mrs. VAN BRUGH. 
Ruth. L beg pardon—I thought the lady was 
| Going. 
Mr. S. Stop, woman! [She turns and advances. | 

Don’t—don’t approach me—we have nothing in 

common. Listen at a distance. Mrs. Van Brugh | 

has thought proper to place you on a pedestal 
that levels you, socially, with respectable Chris- 
tians. In so doing, I consider that she has in-| 


sulted respectable Christians. She thinks proper 
to suffer you to enter my presence. 
consider that she has insulted me. 
to understand that when a woman of your stamp 
enters the presence of a Christian gentleman, she— 

Ruth. [who has been looking at him in wonder 
during this speech.| Smailey! That’s never you! 
[Mk. SMAILEY falls back in his chair.| Aye, 
Smailey, it’s Ruth Tredgett ! 

Mr. S. [very confused.| 1 did not know whom 
I was speaking to. 


Ruth. But you knowed what you was speakin’ | 
I’m kinder cur’ous to | 


to, Jonas Smailey. Go on. 
hear what yow’ve got to say about a woman 0’ my 
stamp. I’m kinder cur’ous to hear what Jonas 
Smailey’s got to say about his own work. 

Mr. S. We meet in a strange way after so many 
years. 

Ruth. Yes, we do meet in a strange way. Seems 
to me it’s suthin’ of a topsy-turvy way. LBut it’s 
a topsy-turvy world, ain’t it? 

Mr. S. [recovering himself, with bland dignity. | 
I have no desire to press hardly on any fellow- 
creature— 

Ruth. [quietly.] Come, that’s kind, anyhow. 


Mr. S. Perhaps, after all, you were not entirely | 


to blame. 
Ruth. Well, p’raps not. 


Mr. 8. Perhaps I myself was not altogether | 
without reproach in the matter. But, in my case, | 


allowance should, in common charity, be made 
for follies that arise. from extreme youth and— 
and inexperience. I was barely forty then. 

Ruth. And I was just sixteen. 
you, along o’ your youth, as I hope to be forgiven 
along o’ my childhood. 


Mr. S. (rises.| The tone you adopt is in the | 


worst possible taste. The misguided lady who 
has taken upon herself, most wickedly, to foist 


you upon society, has committed a fraud, which— | 


Ruth. Stop there, Smailey! Yow’re getting on 
dangerous ground. Best leave that lady alone. 


She’s a bit chipped off heaven—she’s good right © 


through. She’s—she’s— I’m slow at findin’ words 
that mean goodness. My words run mostly the 
other way, wus luck. If Ihad to tell 0’ you, Smai- 
ley, they’d come handy and strong. 
words that mean her! 


Mr. S. I have no wish to be hard on you, butit | 


as a fraud, and— 
Ruth. Fraud? Fraud’s a bad word to come 
from you, Smailey. Ud ha’ thought you’d ha’ fought 


shy o’ that word for the rest o’ your days. 
Mr. S. {taken aback.| I don’t know what you | 


refer to. 
Ruth. Ym referrin’ to Martha Vane, of Mel- 
bourne. What, yer recklect Martha Vane, do yer? 
Mr. S. Martha Vane! 
Pooh! There is nothing to connect me with that 
matter. 


Ruth. Nothing? ve writin’ of yours which is | 


fourteen year, if it’s a day. 


Mr. §. And do you mean to say that you would | 


be guilty of such inhumanity—such devilish inhu- 


manity (I use the word “ devilish ” in its religious — 
sense)—as to bring up an act of youthful folly— | 
euilt, if you will—against me, now that I have | 


achieved wealth, reputation and social position ? 

Ruth. No; you’re safe, Smailey. Bring 1t up 
agin yer now? Why, you may have repented, 
who knows? You was a bad lot, sure enough, 


In so doing I | 
I desire you | 


Well, I forgive © 


Lcarrtsind 4 


Yes, I remember Vane. | 


| 
| 
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but that’s twenty years agone, and you may ha’ 
repented. 

Mr. 8. Thave; I’m an altered person—I—I— 
will make it well worth your while to give me up 
that writing you refer to. I will pay you very 
handsomely for it. 

Ruth. Pay! no; I ain’t on that lay. I’m square 


now. I’m a ’spectable woman. I only takes 
money what I earns. It comes slow, but it comes 
comfortable. 


Mr. S. Your sentiments do you credit. I con- 
fess I did not look for such delicacy of feeling in 
you; it exalts one’s idea of human nature. I am 
thankful for anything that exalts one’s idea of hu- 
man nature. Thank you, Tredgett. Give me 
these papers. 

Ruth. No; ’'m’spectable, but I ain’t a fool. Vl 
keep ’em, case I want ’em. 

Mr. S. As you please. Remember, Tredgett, I 
am a person of influence here, and a county mag- 
istrate— 

Ruth. What, d’you sit at quarter sessions ? 

Mr. S. Certainly. 

Ruth. And sentence poor prigs ? 

Mr. S. Yes. Why do you ask ? 

Ruth. Nothing ; go on—it’s all topsy-turvy! 

Mr. S. I shall be happy if I can serve you in 
any way. I shall always be glad to hear that you 
are doing well, and I feel certain that the admir- 
able lady who has so kindly taken you in hand 
will have no reason to regret her charity. It is 
easy to fall, and hard to rise again. Heaven bless 
those who extend a helping hand. Iam very glad 
indeed that we have met. I’ve no wish to press 
hardly on any fellow-creature. [Hxit. 

Ruth. Jonas Smailey! Smailey here! Things 
come about queerly. I seed him last at t/other 
end 4 the world, and to meet him here! Who’s 
that? 


Fitz PARTINGTON has entered unobserved on tip- 
toe, and tapped her on the shoulder. 


Fritz. Come here. { Taking out note-book.| Your 
name’s Ruth Tredgett ? 

Ruth. [surprised.] Aye. 

Fitz. What are you? 

Ruth. A ’spectable woman. 

Fitz. A detective. 

Ruth. [falling back horrified.| Wot’s it for ? 

Fitz. Nothing. You ain’t wanted, but your ad- 
dress is. 

Ruth. Vm living at Barker’s, in the village. 

Fitz. Present occupation ? 

Ruth. Needlewoman. 

Fitz. Late occupation ? 

Ruth. Tramp. There’s nothin’ agin me ? 

Fitz. Nothing against you, everything for you; 
even this half crown. 

Ruth. I don’t like p’leece money. I never took 
none yet, I ain’t a-goin’ to begin now. I wish yer 
good day. I don’t like p’leece money. [7vzit. 

Fitz. Ym not a policeman, I’m a private detec- 
tive; but we won’t split hairs. [Pockets coin.| I 
thought Smailey was my man, now I’m sure of it. 


Wot are you ? 


| Ha, ha! Now Smailey has a game. The ques- 


tion is, What is it? He says it’s his scutcheon, but 
that is Walker, because his father was a wig- 
maker. However, it’s quite clear that, whatever 
his game may be, it is my duty to put that inesti- 
mable woman on her guard. 


Co. er 


Enter Mrs. VAN BRUGH. 

Mrs. V. B. Has not Mr. Smailey returned? 

Fitz. No, ma’am, he has not. 

[He shows traces of emotion. 

Mrs. V. B. Mr. Fitz Partington, is anything the 
matter ? 

Fitz. Ma’am, you have come upon me in a 
moment of professional conscientiousness. Avail 
yourself of it, for such moments are rare and fleet- 
ing. Beware of Smailey ! 

Mrs. V. B. What in the world do you mean ? 

Fitz. I mean that he is endeavoring to prove 
that—that you were not legally married to Cap- 
tain Van Brugh. 

Mrs. V. B. {intensely agitated.] Mr. Fitz Par- 
tington, you cannot be aware of the full import of 
your words. What can be Mr. Smailey’s motive 
for making these preposterous inquiries ? 

Fitz. That’s just what I want to get at. Ina 
general way, it’s sure to be something dirty. Per- 
haps he thinks that the property you inherit from 
Captain Van Brugh isn’t legally yours, and there- 
fore can’t be settled by you on your daughter. 

Mrs. V. B. But I inherited very little indeed 
from Captain Van Brugh. The bulk of my prop- 
erty was left me by my godfather. 

ga Then I’m wrong. But does Smailey know 
this ? 

Mrs. V. B. Know it! Why, of course he knows 
it. He’s my godfather’s nephew, and next-of-kin. 

Fitz. What! his next-of-kin? Next-of-kin is a 
fruitful expression. I see a whole plantation of 
motives cropping out of * next-of-kin.” Have you 
a copy of the will? 

Mrs. V. B. No. But Mr. Smailey has—indeed, 
he has gone to fetch it. 

Fritz. Can you tell me the terms of the legacy ? 

Mrs. V. B. No, not precisely. I have never 
seen the will. My solicitor has told me its pur- 
port in general terms. 

fritz. Are you referred to in that will by your 
married or maiden name? 

Mrs. V. B. Oh, by my maiden name. 

Fritz. You are sure of that? 

Mrs. V. B. Quite sure. At least, I feel quite 
sure. I can’t be absolutely certain, but—oh, yes; 
I am sure of it. 

Fitz. What was the date of the will? 

Mrs. V. B. Eighteen fifty-six. 

Fitz. What was the date of your marriage ? 

Mrs. V. B. [after a pause.| Eighteen fifty-six. 

Fritz. My dear Mrs. Van Brugh, this is most 
important. The news of your marriage might or 
might not have reached the testator in Australia. 
If there is any flaw in your marriage, and if you 
are described in that will as Captain Van Brugh’s 
wife, every penny you possess will revert to Smai- 
ley. Now Smailey is a scoundrel. 

Mrs. V. B. Mr. Fitz Partington, pray explain 
yourself. ! 

Fitz. In the full conviction that what Iam go- 
ing to say will be treated as confidential, I will 
explain myself. I’m after Smailey. Smailey will 
soon be wanted. 

Mrs. V. B. This is scarcely an explanation. 

Fitz. Scarcely an explanation. ‘Twenty years 
ago, when in Australia, Smailey forged a burial- 
certificate to get some trust-funds into his posses- 
sion. The job was given to our house to investi- 
gate, only six weeks ago. Two days after, who 
‘should come to us for a detective to inquire into 
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your affairs but Smailey, so we put the two jobs 
together, and I’m doing ’em both. 

Mrs. Y. B. But how is it that a gentleman in 
your profession— 

Fitz. A gentleman! Mrs. Van Brugh, for rea- 
sons that will go down with me to the tomb, I am 
humbly and hopelessly anxious to stand high in 
your good opinion. Appreciate my disinterested- 
ness, when I voluntarily tell you that which will 
blight me in your estimation forever. You think 
Vm an eminent solicitor. I ain’t. I’m the insig- 


nificant minion of a private inquiry office. 


Mrs. V. B. But you were introduced to me as a 
solicitor. 

fritz. It is a tantalizing feature of my contempt- 
ible calling, that I am continually being intro- 
duced as somebody I should particularly like to 
be. In the course of the last twelve months, I’ve 
been a Spanish hidalgo, a colonel of hussars, an 
Ashantee nobleman, and a bishop of the Greek 
Church. What was the date of your marriage ? 

Mrs. V. B. [with hesitation.] Some time in Feb- 
ruary, ’96. 

Fitz. Day? 

Mrs. V. B. The—the 30th. 

Fitz. The 30th? Try again. Never more than 
twenty-nine days in February—seldom that. 

. Mrs. V. B. I forget the exact date. 

Fitz. Where were you married, and by whom ? 

Mrs. V. B. By—by— [After some hesitation. ] 
Sir, by your own admission you are a mere spy. 
How am [I to know that you are not asking these 


| Questions with a view to using them against me ? 


Fitz. (much hurt.| Ma’am, may you never 
know the depth of the wound vou have inflicted. 
It will canker, ma’am, but don’t be alarmed, it 
shall not inconvenience you, for I will remove it 
from your sight. When we meet again, you will 


_ find me in the assumed character of a person who 
has not had his best feelings harrowed up for a 
 considérable time. 


It will be a difficult assump- 

tion, ma’am, but I will do my best to sustain the 

fiction. [Haxit. 
Mrs. V. B. At last! at last my punishment is at 


'hand. And Eve—great heavens! what will be- 


come of her? Eve—who loves and honors me— 
Eve, my child! I mustn’t think of that. It will 
madden me. I shall want all my head for what is 
to come! If news of this—marriage of mine 
[with a bitter laugh| had reached my godfather, 
he would have described me in his will as Captain 
Van Brugh’s wife, and then I am lost, and Eve is 
lost. Oh, why don’t that man come? This suspense 
is terrible. Atlast! He’s here! 
Enter EVE and FREDERICK, with Dr. ATHELNEY. 

Eve. Mr. Smailey has returned with the will. 
Frederick has been explaining to me the difference 
between freehold and leasehold, and you don’t 
know how anxious I am to know which it is. 

Fred. Eve, Eve, this is very mercenary. 

Enter SMAILEY. 
Mr. S. Mrs. Van Brugh, I am most happy to 


tell you that it is everything that could be wished. 
_ My dear Mrs. Van Brugh, the Buckinghamshire 
_ farm is freehold. Here is the clause which refers 
toit: [Reads very deliberately.| After giving you 

Westland Park, the Blackfriars estate, and the 


two reversions, the testator goes on to say, ‘‘ And 
I further will and bequeath all that messuage 
known as Goldacre Farm, together with all out- 
houses, ways, watercourses, trees, commonable 


+ 


“gg 


rights, easements and appurtenances, and all the 
estate and rights of the said Richard Goldacre in 
and to the same, unto and to the use of the said 
Catherine Ellen, wife of Richard Van Brugh, Esq., 
a Captain in the Royal Navy, her heirs and assigns 
forever.” {Mrs. VAN BruGH falls senseless into 
a chair, her daughter bending over her. 


ALCS als 


SCENE.—Morning Room in SMAILEY’S House. 
Door at back, giving on to a pretty garden. 


FREDERICK discovered sealing a letter. 


Fred. “ Your eternally attached Frederick.” If 
there was any flaw in Mrs. Van Brugh’s marriage, 


as my father seems to suspect—and his suspicions | 


are corroborated by her astonishing behavior on 
his reading her godfather’s will—then Mrs. Van 
Brugh is penniless, and Eve is penniless too. 
Poor little lady. I’m afraid I shall have to cry off. 


I’m sorry for the poor child, because I’m sure she | 
I’m sorry for myself, because I’m | 


is fond of me. 
sure ’m fond of her. But when a man proposes 
to marry, he must not allow himself to be misled 


by his affections. As far as Eve is concerned, I see | 
no difficulty. She is a tender-hearted and sensi- | 
tive little thing, heaven bless her, and can be | 
easily shaken off. But my poor old father; how | 
indignant he will be if I dare to suggest what he | 


would consider a dishonorable course! Why, if 
he thought me capable of breaking a solemn en- 
gagement for a mercenary motive, he’d disown 
me! No, I must rest my excuse ona surer ground. 
I must touch his sense of family pride. I must re- 


mind him of the blight that would fall on our race, | 
A really | 


if I intermarried with a tainted family. 
good man does a deal of harm in the world. One 
has to stoop to so much dirty dissimulation before 
one can meet him on equal terms. 

Enter Mr. SMAILEY. 

‘Mr. S. 2 Frederick, I want to speak seriously— 
Fred. Father, I want to speak seriously— 
Mr. S. Eh? 

Fred. I beg your pardon. 


Mr. S. I was about to say that I want to speak | 


to you on a most serious and important matter. 

Fred. Dear me, that’s very odd! Do you know, 
I was about to say the very same thing? I 
am most anxious to speak to you on a most serious 
and most important matter. Excuse me for one 
moment, while I give this note to Robins. 

Mr. S. Whom are you writing to? 

Fred. To my darling, of course ! [ Evit. 

Mr. S. To his darling! Poor lad! He’s a noble 
fellow! No mercenary thought in connection with 
the girl has ever entered his head! But he must 
never marry her. Everything points to the fact 
that Mrs. Van Brugh’s marriage was illegal, and 
if so her daughter is portionless. hank heaven! 
his sense of moral rectitude is so bigh, that when 
he knows that her mother’s conduct is open to 
suspicion, he may feel bound to dissociate himself 
from her. Ah, it is a pleasant and a goodly thing 
when a parent finds that the strict principles he 


has instilled into his offspring are bearing golden | 


fruit on which they both may feed! 
Enter FREDERICK. 
Mr. S. [aside.] How shall I break it to him? 
Fred. [aside.| § How shall I begin? [Alouwd.] 
Now I’m at your disposal. 
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is made up of hopes frustrated, and cherished 
schemes brought to nothing. 

Fred. Very true. A man who places himself 
under the sweet dominion of his conscience, must 
not count on the fulfillment of even his most inno- 
cent intentions. 

Mr. S. Unforeseen circumstances occasionally 
arise that render it almost criminal to carry out 
an otherwise laudable purpose. 

Fred. For instance: a discovery that a con- 
templated act would, if carried out, bring dis- 
honor on a long line of ancestors. 

Mr. 8. Or give an implied sanction to a dis- 
creditable, if not an immoral relationship. Events 


| might oceur which would justify him in breaking 


the most solemn pledge. 
Fred. Justify him! I can conceive a state of 
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things under which he would be morally bound to 
cast his most solemn obligations to the wind. 

Mr. S. My dear boy! 

Fred. My dear father! [They shake hands. 

Mr. S. Now, Fred, this is what I was coming 
to, my boy. We are the last descendants of a 
very noble family. 

Fred. So I have often heard you say. And that 

reminds me to mention a matter upon which I 


_ have long desired to talk to you— 


Mr. S. [interrupting.] I am free to admit that 


_ Lam proud of my ancestry. 


Fred. My dear father, the safe-keeping of their 
honor is my dearest aim. And talking of my an- 
cestors’ honor reminds me— 

Mr. 8S. [interrupting.| If Caius Smaileius heard 
that one of his race was about to marry, for in- 
stance, into a tainted family, I believe the doughty 
old Roman would turn in his tumulus ! 

Fred. What you say about a tainted family is 
so true, that I venture— 

Mr. S. My dear Fred, it’s no use beating about 
the bush. The girl you are engaged to—as good 
a girl as ever lived—is (there is no use in disguis- 
ing it) a member of a tainted family. [FREDER- 
Ick turns from SMAILEY.] It is therefore my 
duty to urge upon you, as the last of our line, the 
propriety, the necessity, of releasing Eve from her 
engagement. [FREDERICK appears hurt and in- 
dignant.| I know I am asking much, very much, 
_of you. I know how tenderly you love the girl; 
but a flaw, my dear Fred, and you a Smailey ! My 
boy, it is impossible. 

Fred. [in affected indignation.] Am I to under- 
stand that you require me to surrender my dar- 
ling Eve? Never! With all possible respect for 
your authority—never ! 

Mr. S. But, Fred, remember, my boy, remem- 
ber, her mother has committed a Saux pas of some 
kind. 


Fred. It would certainly seem so; but I have 
given my word, and it is my duty to keep it. 

Mr. 8. What. is duty to the living compared 
with duty to the dead? Think what’ your ances- 
tors have done for you. And are we to neglect our 
duty to them, because they can do no more for 
us? Oh, shame! shame! 

Fred. [with apparent reluctance.| There is much 
truth in what you say, still— 

Mr. S. To marry into such a family as hers, 
now that we know the truth, would be, as it wer e, 
to countenance her guilt. 

Fred. I cannot deny it. 


Nevertheless, I—- 


Mr. S. Frederick, my dear lad, this life of ours, 


Mr. S. Would it be just—would it be moral to 
do this ? 

Fred. No, no; I see it now. 

Mr. S. Show yourself to be a man of moral 
courage. As for what the world will say, do the 
right thing, my boy, and let them say what they 
please. 

Fred. (after a pause.| Father, you are right. 
As amoral man I have no alternative but to com- 
ply with your wish. At any cost it must be done 
—at any cost it shall be done! 

Mr. S. That’s right, my dear, dear boy; and 
you shall find that you have lost little by your 
determination. And now that that’s settled, let 
us enter into your affairs. What was it that you 
wanted to speak to me so seriously about iust 
now ? 

Fred. 1? Oh, dear, no! 

Mr. S. But surely you said— 

Fred. Oh, to be sure! I— 
least consequence. 

Mr. S. Something about poor little Eve, wasn’t it? 

Fred. Yes; about poor little Eve. How little 
do we know what five minutes may bring forth! 
I was actually going to consult you about fixing a 
day for our wedding. [ Wiping his eyes. 

Mr. S. My poor boy, you have behaved nobly. 
You are a true Smailey. 

Fred. {taking his hand.] I hope it is not pre- 
sumptuous in me, but I sometimes think I am. 

Mr. S. I have wounded you deeply. Let me 
compensate you by telling you a more pleasant 
piece of news. I have discovered Fitz Parting- 
ton’s clue. 

Fred. Indeed! I am rejoiced to hear it. 

Mr. S. Yes. Mrs. Van Brugh told me on Tues- 
day that she had never actually seen her god- 
father’s will. So I felt it to be my duty to make 
an excuse for reading aloud that part of the will 
in which she is particularly described. I did so, 
and she fainted. Now, my dear Fred, what does 
this point to? 

Fred. 1 should say bigamy. 

Mr. S. You would say bigamy, and so should I. 


Oh, it’s not of the 


I suggested this to Fitz Partington, and he seemed | 


amazed at my penetration. We laid our heads 


together, and, at his suggestion, I drew up this | 
[Hands MS. advertisement, which — 


advertisement. 
he has taken from table drawer. 

Fred. [reads.| ‘‘ Fifty pounds reward! This 
sum will be paid for a true copy of the burial cer- 
tificate of the first wife of the late Captain Van 
Brugh, R.N. She is known to have died at Mel- 
bourne within the last eight years.” Are you sure 
Be NN is acting straightforwardly with 
you? 

Mr. S. Why should he do otherwise ? 

Fred. Fifty pounds is a large sum. 

Mr. S. A large sum? If I can only establish 
the fact that the first Mrs. Van Brugh died with- 


in the last eight years, every penny of this so- | 
called Mrs. Van Brugh’s income—eight thousand | 


pounds a year, at least—reverts to me. 

Fred. 'Then, dear me— 

Mr. S. Eh? 

Fred. Poor Eve will lose her settlement ! 

Mr. S. True; quite true. Dear me, I never 
thought of that. Poor Eve! 

Fred. Poor, poor Eve! 

Enter RUTH. 
Ruth. Vve brought this note from my lady. 
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Mr. S. Oh! There may be an answer. Stay. 

Ruth. [quietly.| Yes; Ul stay. 

Mr. S. [reads mnote.| Oh! Mrs. Van Brugh 
writes to say that she wishes to see me this after- 
noon—alone. [Sits down to write. 

Fred. Alone! Oh, then—then perhaps Id bet- 
ter withdraw. | With affected emotion. 

Ruth. Aye, perhaps you better had. [She fol- 
lows him with her eyes us he goes to the door. He 
seems uneasy. Then exit. 

Mr. S. There is the answer. [Finishing note. 

Ruth. Smailey, wot’s wrong about my lady ? 

Mr. S. Wrong? 

Ruth. Aye, there’s ruin comin’ to her, and she 
knows it. She’s been queer-like these two days. 
I’ve come upon her cryin’ odd times, and she’s as 
white as death. Wot is it, Smailey ? 

Mr. S. Probably a headache. [’m not a doctor. 

Ruth. Lam. It’s no headache—it’s heart-ache. 
It’s ruin. 

Mr. S. It is ruin—to her wealth and her good 
name. 7 

Ruth. Her good name? Why, yowre never goin’ 
to meddle with that ? 

Mr. S. You are deceived in your mistress. 
[Rises.] I will tell you what she has been— 

Ruth. Stop! I won’t hear it, Smailey, I won’t 
hear it. Let by-gones go by—no odds wot she 
has been; think wot she is; think wot yow’ve 
been. As I’ve dealt fair wi’ you, deal you fair wi’ 
her. ‘Take wot’s yourn, but don’t take no more. 

Mr. S. My rights and her good name are bound 
up together—I cannot claim the one without de- 
stroying the other. I only want what the law will 
give me, if I commence proceedings. 

Ruth. [changing her tone.| If you commence 
proceedings, wot the law will give you is four- 
teen year, take my word for it. Dve spoke fair, 
and no good’s come of it, so I'll speak foul. Look 
here, Smailey, you’ve put a plot afoot to ruin my 
lady. Now my lady’s got a dog, Smailey, and 
that dog won’t stand no plots. Do you hear that, 
Smailey ? Stir hand or foot to harm that pure and 
spotless creature, and sure as my lady’s dog has a 
set of fangs, she’ll fix them in your throat. 

Mr. S. Thisis hard. This is very hard. Even 
Mrs. Van Brugh would herself at once admit the 
justice of my claim. 

Ruth. Well, wait till she does. 

Mr. S. [after a pause.| There is a good deal of 
sound common sense in what you say, Tredgett. 
Still, if—7f Mrs. Van Brugh should at any time 
make a statement of her own free will, you will 
surely allow me to profit by it? 

Ruth. Whatever my lady does of her own free 
will is angels’ doin’, and is right accordin’. 

Mr. S. {aside.] Then I think I see my way. 
[Aloud.] Well, Ruth, on that understanding you 
have my promise. 

Ruth. Promise? Your promise? Smailey, don’t 
you meddle with things you don’t understand. 
Promises are ticklish goods in your hands. 


They’re temptin’ things to break, and you was' 


always easy tempted. No, no; don’t you promise. 
Ill promise this time, Smailey. J’ll promise. 
[Hat RUTH. 
Mr. S. A sin, an early sin—a sin committed 
twenty years ago—brought up against me, now 
that I am an honest man and a regular church- 
goer! I am absolutely bound hand and foot by it 
—and to what end? For the protection of a wo- 


man who has committed heaven knows what 
offense against morality. If this crime were to be 
proved against me, what on earth would become 
of me? For years I have endeavored to atone for 
my sin against society, by treating wrong-doers 
brought before me with the strictest and most un- 
flinching severity. Would society be grateful for 
this—would it even take heed of it? No; my 
atonement would go for nothing—absolutely noth- 


ing. Ah! this is a merciless world, and one in | 


which penitence is taken no account of. But have 
a care, Mrs. Van Brugh, I'll bide my time. You 


Shall yet see that a sin against morality is not to | 


be wiped out by a few years of sentimental self- 
denial ! 
Enter EVE and FREDERICK. 

Fred. Father, I met Mrs. Van Brugh and my 
darling on their way here, so I turned back with 
them. 

Mr. S. My dear Eve. [Kisses her. 

Enter Mrs. VAN BRUGH. 
Mrs. Van Brugh, I am very pleased to see you. 
Pray sit down. You look pale; I am afraid you 
are tired. 

Mrs. V. B. No, (have not been very well lately. 
Hive. Mamma wished to come alone, as sh 
wants to speak to you on business, but I wouldn’t 
hear of that, as she is really very far from well, 
so I’ve brought her to you, Mr. Smailey, and 
now I’m going to take a turn in the garden with 


| Fred. Dr. Athelney is waiting for us in the arbor. 


Fred. If the arbor were a consecrated arbor, 
and I had a license in my pocket, we might take 
a turn—in the garden—that would surprise our 
dear friends. 

Eve. What, without a wedding dress and brides- 
maids, and bouquets and presents, and a break- 
fast? My dear Fred, it wouldn’t be legal! 


[Hxeunt EVE and FREDERICK into the garden. | 


Mrs. V. B. [after a pause.| Mr. Smailey, I 
come to you in great distress. On Tuesday last 
a circumstance occurred, no matter what it was, 
that induced me to believe that there was a flaw 
—a vital flaw—in my title to all I possess. Mr. 
Smailey, I haven’t a shilling in the world ! 


Mr. S. A shilling! My very dear lady, you | 


haven’t a penny. 

Mrs. V. B. What! Do you know this ? 

Mr. S. Mrs. Van Brugh, I will be candid with 
you. The Smaileys are a very, very old and very 
famous family. No suspicion of a bar sinister has 
ever shadowed their escutcheon. My son is be- 
trothed to your daughter, and I have reason to 
believe that you are not entitled to the name you 
bear. Therefore, in his interests, and in those of 
his slumbering ancestors, I have taken steps to 
ascertain the truth. 

Mrs. V. B. [much agitated.| What do you hope 
to prove ? 

Mr. S. That when you went through the form 
of marriage with the late Captain Van Brugh, you 
knew that his first wife was still alive. 

Mrs. V. B. [wildly.] No, no, no! Mr. Smailey, 
it is bad enough, but not so bad as that. Oh, Mr. 
Smailey, dismiss that fearful thought from your 
mind, and I will tell you the truth I came here to 
tell. It’s a bitter, bitter truth, but not so bad as 
you would make it out to be. 

Mr. S. [sternly.] What is the truth? 

Mrs. V. B. I—I—when I met Captain Van 
Brugh—I was very young, and my mother was 
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{Act ILI, Scene 1. 


dead—and— _ [Bursts into tears and sobs wildly, 
laying her head on the table. 

Mr. S. What is the truth? 

Mrs. V. B. Oh, man, man, can’t you read it in 


_ these tears? Is there not shame enough in my 
face, that you want it in shameful words. 


Read 
what you see before you, and as you are a man 


| with a heart, keep my secret; oh, keep my un- 


happy secret! 


Mr. S. What! am I to understand that you, 


never even went through the form of marriage 
with Captain Van Brugh ? 

Mrs. V. B. [under her breath.] Never! 

Mr. S. [after a pause.| I decline to believe you. 
I had hoped that it was barely possible you were 


_ the unconscious dupe of a reckless scamp. I now 
_ believe that you were well aware of the crime you 
| were committing, and you take this step to avoid 
its legal consequences. 


Mrs. V. B. [with forced calmness.| Mr. Smailey, 
I have, perhaps, no right to be indignant at this 


insult; but you are mistaken—utterly mistaken. 


Have you no pity, no sympathy? See, everything 


_ I possess is legally yours; I leave your presence 
_ penniless. Commence an action against me, and I 
_ will quietly yield up everything before the case 


comes into court; but, if you love your son, spare 
me the shame, the intolerable shame, of a public 
exposure ! 

Mr. S. I will spare you nothing; neither will I 


| take the step you suggest, nor any other step to 


dispossess you. In this matter I am passive; I 
leave you to act as conscience may prompt you. 
But understand that I will be a party to no con- 
cealment, no subterfuge. On these terms, and on 
no other, will I consent to take this property. 

Mrs. V. B. [wildly.| What am I to do? I can- 
not keep it, and I have no one to advise me. 

Mr. S. I will advise you. You have sinned, and 
must make atonement. There are witnesses at 
hand, let them hear the truth; whatever the truth 
may be, let them hear it. | 

Mrs. V. B. What witnesses ? 

Mr. S. Dr. Athelney, my dear son, Ruth Tred- 
gett and your daughter. 

Mrs. V. B. [wildly.|] No, no; not before Eve. 
You cannot mean that I am to say this before Eve. 
Think, Mr. Smailey, what you are asking me to 
do. Iam her mother! 

Mr. S. I desire to press hardly on no fellow- 
creature, but it is meet she should know the 
truth. Indeed, as a principle, truth cannot be too 
widely known. 

Mrs. V. B. But she knows nothing of this mis- 
erable matter. She believes, as others believe, 
that I was married abroad, and that my husband 
died soon after. 

Mr. S. A mother seeking to deceive her own 
child! 

Mrs. V. B. Take every penny I possess, but for 
Eve’s sake spare me this intolerable shame. I will 
sign any deed you please that will convey my 
property to you, but leave me the love and honor 
of my darling child. 

Mr. S. I decline to place myself in the invidi- 
ous position of one who takes steps to dispossess 
a helpless lady ; I also decline to be a party to 
any deception. If you refuse to make the public 
admission I require, you may keep your ill-gotten 
wealth. 

Mrs. V. B. Keep it! Why, I am here, of my 


own free will, to surrender into your hands my 
wealth, and with it my good name! 
Mr. S. Ifeelit to be my duty to remind you that 


Mrs. V. B. What shall I do? What shall I do? 
If I refuse to publish my sin, this man will make 


‘it known to the whole world. 


Mr. S. No; there you wrong me. That would 
be an unmanly act indeed, Miss Brandreth. 
Mrs. V. B. Miss Brandreth ! 


me, but now that I know the truth, I could not 
conscientiously call you Mrs. Van Brugh. It would 
be a lie. 


my reasons for so doing. 


Mrs. V. B. Mr. Smailey, think what you are | 
compelling me to do. I have sinned, and for many | 
years I have unceasingly endeavored to atone for | 


that sin. Blessed with an ample fortune, I have 
devoted four-fifths of it to the rescue of the un- 


the foulest depths of misery and disgrace, with 
ears and eyes outraged at every turn. In the face 
of galling rebuke and insult unspeakable, in the 
face of cold ridicule and insolent misconstruction, 
I have held on to the task I set myself, and 
through the mercy of heaven—the infinite mercy 
of heaven—I have succeeded. I have ne desire 
to speak of these things, and to no other man 
would I utter them. But you talk to me of atone- 
ment; and have I not atoned? Oh! have I not 
atoned ? 

Mr. S. See how the deeds and words of these 


last years show in the fierce light you have just | 


thrown upon them. You have lost no oppor- 
tunity of rebuking my hardness of heart, because 
I cannot pardon an act of immorality. See from 
what a foul and muddy source your own forgive- 
ness springs. You have taunted me with my sever- 
itv towards wrong-doers. See from what an in- 
terested motive your own leniency arises. You 
have publicly assailed my want of charity. Had 
I the control of another man’s income, my chari- 
ties might perhaps outvie your own. In one word, 
if you retain your social position, you are morally 


morally— 

Mrs. V. B. [interrupting him.| Enough! You 
have spoken, and I know you now. I can see 
through those cold, hard eyes down into the cold, 
hard heart from which they take their tone. 


once fallen shall never rise again.” 


side. I am weak—for Iam alone. If I am to die 
this moral death, it shall be by my own hand. 


have appeared at the door; she turns and sees 
them; they are followed by Dr. ATHELNEY and 
EDWARD.] Come here, Eve; come here, Dr. 
Athelney; all of you come here! [EvE comes for- 
ward, and kneels at her mother’s feet.] Eve, my 
darling, my pet—Eve, dear, kiss me. Kiss me 
again and again—my child, my child! Kiss me 
now, for you may hever kiss me again! Dr. Athel- 
ney, you love me, I know. Edward, my dear old 
friend, listen while I tell you what manner of 
woman you have loved— 

Ruth. 


you have as little right to the one as to the other. | 


Mr. S. That, I presume, is your name. Pardon | 


For the future I shall call you Miss | 
Brandreth, but—I shall systematically withhold — 


happiest among unhappy women. In my search — 
for them I have waded, year after year, through | 


an impostor. If you retain my property, you are | 


ia 
read there the stony creed, ‘‘ A woman who has | 
So let it be. | 
You are strong—for you have the world on your | 


They shall hear the truth! [Eve and FREDERICK | 


[rushing forward.] No, no, mistress, — 
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Act IV, Scene 1.] 


you mustn’t say it, don’t, don’t speak it; for the 
love of mercy don’t speak it! As I’m a sinful 
woman, it’ll be worse than death to me. 

Mrs. V. B. I must go on to the end. Do you 
know on what kind of thing you have lavished 
the treasure of your love ? 
on a fallen woman—an unhappy creature, who 
has committed that one sin for which on earth 
there is no atonement—no forgiveness. 
think of me as Captain Van Brugh’s widow ; God 


| forgive me, I never was his wife! [RUTH recoils 


Srom her with an exclamation of horror. Eve falls 
senseless into EDWARD’S arms. SMAILEY and 
FREDERICK watch the group from a corner of the 
stage. 


ACT IV. 
SCENE.—Library at Dr. ATHELNEY’S. 


Mrs. VAN BruGH discovered, seated, reading 
letters. 


Mrs. V. B. ‘The Rev. Mr. Twemlow presents 
his compliments to Mrs. Van Brugh, and begs to 
return her annual subscription of fifty guineas to 
the Fund for providing Shelter for the Homeless 
Poor. He does not feel justified, under the cir- 
cumstances, in accepting any aid from Mrs. Van 
Brugh on their behalf. 
living to which Mrs. Van Brugh has recently pre- 
sented Mr. Twemlow, he desires that she may 
understand that, if he consents to retain it, it is 
because he feels that it affords him a more ex- 
tended sphere of spiritual usefulness than the 
curacy he has hitherto held.” [Opens another 


_ letter.) ‘‘ We, the aged occupants of the Locroft 


_ Almshouses, are humbly pained and respectfully 
_ shocked at the disclosures that have recently been 


made with reference to Miss Brandreth’s relations 
with the late Captain Van Brugh. We trust that 
it is unnecessary for us to add that, if it were not 


_ that the Almshouses pass at once from Miss Bran- 
| dreth’s hands into those of an upright and stain- 


less Christian, whom it is an honor respectfully to 


know and a satisfaction humbly to profit by, we 
would not have consented to occupy them for 
another day; we would rather have worked for 


our living. Signed.” 
“HONORED MADAME, 
‘¢ We shall feel greatly flattered and obliged if 
you will kindly afford us a sitting for your photo- 
graph at your earliest convenience. 
‘We are, Honored Madame, 
‘‘ With much esteem, 
‘Most respectfully yours, 
‘““ScUMLEY & RIPpP.” 


[ Opens another letter. 


_ When these people address me, I am degraded 
_ indeed ! 


My name a word of reproach in every 
household in the country ; my story a thing to be 
whispered and hinted at, but not to be openly 
discussed, by reason of its very shame. My years 
of atonement held to be mere evidences of skill- 
fully sustained hypocrisy. Myself a confessed 
counterfeit, a base and worthless imposition, a 
living fraud on the immaculate beings with whom 
Idared to surround myself. And Ruth—Ruth, 
to whom my heart opened—even Ruth has left 
me. Poor blind, wayward woman, you are of the 
world, worldly; your idol is shattered, and there 
is the end. So let it be; it is meet that such as 
I should be alone! 


You have lavished it | 


You | 


With respect to the! 


Enter EVE, who has overheard the last few lines. 


her arms round her neck. 


Edward and myself. 

Mrs. V. B. A daughter’s love comes of honor. 
Can that love live without the honor that gives it 
‘sustenance ? 

Eve. Mamma, Iam very young, and I know 
little of the world and its ways. Will you forgive 
me if I speak foolishly? Dear mamma, I think 
my love for you began with my life. It was born 
with me, and came of no other cause than that 
you are my mother. AsI brought it with me 
into the world, so I believe I shall take it with me 
out of the world. Do you understand me? I 
mean, that if I had no other reason for loving 
than that you are my mother, I should still love 
you, for I am your child. 

Mrs. V. B. A child to whom I have given a life 
that is worse than death ; a life that brings with it 
a curse that will be flung in your teeth by all who 
know you, and first of all, and above all, by him 
who was to have married you. 

Eve. No, no; your bitter sorrow has made you 
unjust. Remember, he loves me. I do not know 


love is there still. Zam not changed, and why 
should he change? I trust his heart as I trust my 
own. 

Mrs. V. B. Eve, I know the world too well. 
That man will visit my fault upon you. 


will say he is right. 


own lips. 

Mrs. V. B. You will hear it to-day. It is part 
of the punishment of women who sin as I have 
sinned, that those who are dearest to them shall 
suffer with them. See how I am punished. I 
have placed a mark of shame on you whom I 
love beyond allon earth. I have inflicted a last- 


| serve. 
blessed. I have degraded you whom I would 
\have exalted. Eve, my darling—out of my sin 
has come your love for me. 
that love. I have cheated you into honoring me; 
for that honor comes of my sin. I do not ask for 
love—I do not ask for honor. Humbled, un- 
worthy and spirit-broken, I plead to you for par- 
don—only for pardon! [kneels to EVE. 

Eve. Pardon! My mother—my gentle-hearted 
mother. There is no thought in my mind but of 
'the perfect woman of the past eighteen years. 
The lustre of those years fills my world. I can 
see nothing else; I will see nothing else. As you 
have always been to me, so shall you always be— 
the type of gentle charity, tender helpfulness, 
brave, large-hearted womanly sympathy. When 
the bright light of those by-gone years pales in my 
eyes, then let me suffer ten times the sorrow of 
to-day, for indeed I shall have deserved it. 

[She rises and they embrace. 
Enter FITZ PARTINGTON, cautiously, L. 

Mrs. V. B. Mr. Fitz Partington ? 

Fitz. Yes, but don’t be alarmed. If it is open 
to a person in my debased position to be regarded 
as a friend, regard me as one. 


+ 
3 


She approaches her mother quietly, and places 


Eve. Mamma, you have many kind friends left | 
to you; Dr. Athelney, who has given you a home, | 


why he loves me, but whatever he saw in me to | 


He will | 
renounce you now, my poor child, and the world | 


Eve. I will believe this when I hear it from his | 


ing injury on you whom I would have died to | 
I have cursed you whom I would have | 


IT have no claim to | 
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[Act IV, Scene 1. 


injustice when I saw you last—I doubted you. 
Will you forgive me? [Holding out her hand. 


the most unprofessional moment of my career. 
No one ever apologized to me before. It is very 
-unmanning. It is like having a tooth out. I 
_ hope no one will ever apologize to me again. 

Hve. Have you brought us any news, Mr. Fitz 
Partington ? 
kind purpose. 

Fitz. It is my fate to appear continually before 
you in the character of the Mysterious Warner of 
penny romance. Mrs. Van Brugh, once more, 
beware of Smailey! That abject man is going at 
you again. 

Mrs. V. B. Has he not done with me yet? Can 
| I be poorer than I am—or more unhappy—or 
_ more despised ? 

Fitz. He proposes to make you so, but he will 
| be sold. 

Eve. But with what motive does he do this? 

Fitz. Revenge. To adapt the words of the 

poet to Smailey’s frame of mind, ‘‘ Revenge is 
| sweet, especially on women.” 
Mrs. V. B. Revenge on me! Through hin, 
' whom I have never injured, I have lost my home, 
my fortune, and my good name, and he seeks 
revenge on me ? 

Fitz. Mrs. Van Brugh, if it is a source of pain 
to you to know that your friends have cut you, it 
may console you to know, that in their strict im- 
partiality they have also cut him. He is hooted in 
the streets. His windows are a public cockshy. 
_ Nobody is at home to him, and though he is at 
home to everybody, it is to no purpose. The very 
tradesmen refuse to supply him. He isa desolate 
and a hungry being, and nobody calls on him ex- 
cept the taxes. 

Eve. I fear, Mr. Fitz Partington, that you may 
yourself have ‘suffered from your association with 
this man. 

Fitz. [to Eve.| I? I believe you! Why, I go 
about in fear of my life. Not only am I deprived 
of the necessaries of existence, but I have become 
the very focus of public exeération. I couldn’t be 
more unpopular if I had come down to stand for 
the borough. 

Kve. But, Mr. Fitz Partington, how in heaven’s 
name does he propose to injure my mother? 
What can he do to her that he has not already 
done ? 

Fitz. He is advertising for the present Mrs. 
Van Brugh’s marriage certificate, and the late 
Mrs. Van Brugh’s burial certificate, with a view 
to a prosecution for bigamy. 

Eve. Mamma, mamma, do you hear this ? 

[ Crosses to her. 

Mrs. V. B. Yes, I hear it. I knew that he had 
conceived this monstrousidea, but I have already 
assured him there is no ground for his suspicion. 
I have told hin—[after a pause, and with much 
shame] the truth. 

Fitz. Yes; but he don’t believe you. Read that. 
[Hands newspaper to EVE, who gives it to MRS. 
VAN BRUGH, pointing out advertisement.] Such 
is the snake-like and foxy character of that un- 
paralleled old Pharisee, that he don’t believe you. 
Why, I am a professional skeptic at two guineas 
a day, and even I believe you. 

Mrs. V. B. [who has been reading the advertise- 
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Mrs. V. B. Mr. Fitz Partington, I did you an) l 
beyond expression. I have borne my terrible pun- 


-ishment to this point patiently, and without un- 
Fitz. [much affected, takes it.| Ma’am, this is, 


Iam sure you are here for some) 


ment.| This is most shameful. This is monstrous 


but I will bear no more. Let that 
He has roused me at last, and 
Let him know that, 


due murmur, 
man know this. 
I will meet him face to face. 


helpless and friendless as he believes me to be; 


crushed as Iam under the weight of the fearful 


‘revelation he has extorted from me; shunned as 


I am, and despised even by those whom all de- 
spise but I, Iam yet strong in this, that I have 
nothing more to lose. 
ate, and let him beware. There are men in these 
days as hot in the defense of an insulted woman 
as in the days gone by, and he shall have a legion 
of them about his ears. I have been punished 
enough. I will be punished no further. 


Eve. But who:could have put this monstrous | 


scheme into his head? What demon could have 


suggested it to him ? 


Fitz. I suggested it to him, but I ain’t a de- | 
mon. 

Eve and Mrs. V. B. You! 

Fitz. J. I drew up the advertisement, put it | 


in, and paid forit. It’s a dodge—l’ve put him on 
a wrong scent. 
Mrs. V. B. How am I to understand this? 
Fitz. That’s just it; you are not to understand 
—at present. You are to do me justice to believe 
that, when you do understand it, you will like it 


very much. I’ve put him on a wrong scent, and 


if I’m not very much mistaken, it will have the | 


effect of taking him in his own toils. For the 


present it is enough to tell you that his advertise- | 


ment has been answered, and that the person 
who answered it is to meet him here this after- 
noon. 
Mrs. V. B. Here? Why does he come to me ? 
Fitz. Because he conceives, with some reason, 
that you are not likely to go to him. But don’t 


be alarmed. J shall accompany him, as per 

usual. [Hxit FITZ PARTINGTON. 
Mrs. V. B. [covering her face.| Oh, the shame 

of it! Oh, the shame of it! To knowthat my | 


terrible story is the common gossip of every plow- 


boy in the village; to feel that there is nota | 


flighty servant-girl who does not gather her skirts 


about her as she passes me; to be certain when | 


women cross the road it is to escape the contami- 
nation of my presence; and when they meet me 
face to face, it is that they may toss their head 


and tell each other that they knew it from the | 


first! Oh, the shame of it! Oh, the shame of it! 

Hive. But Mr. Smailey can do nothing. His 
wicked schemes must recoil upon himself. We 
will leave Locroft ; we will leave this fearful place. 
Dr. Athelney sails in a fortnight, and he has made 
arrangements that we may accompany him. 
There, in a new world, with new friends and new 


duties, we shall forget all that is bitter in the | 
past, and gather new stores of happiness from — 


the future that is before us. [ They embrace. 
Finter DR. ATHELNEY, L. D. Crosses to EVE. 
Dr. A. Mrs. Van Brugh ; Eve, my dear, pre- 
pare yourself for a surprise. This morning Mrs. 
Van Brugh and I were discussing Frederick 
Smailey’s “probable course of action. That very 
good or very bad young man is at this moment 
crossing the lawn with my son, Ted. He is com- 


ing with the view, no doubt, of setting all future © 


discussion on that point at rest. Let us suspend 
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| He didn’t give me time to say it twice. 


_ [Shakes her hand. 
_ then shakes his hand.| Dr. Athelney, my very dear 
_ friend, this is very, very kind of you. You are too 
_noble-hearted a man to confound the son with 
| the father. 


- you an injustice. 
_ press my opinion of my father’s behavior in terms 


lam most painfully situated. Permit me to con- 


_ incensed against you; I have pleaded for you, but 
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judgment on that admirable or detestable lad until | 
he has explained himself. 

Eve. I knew he would come; I was sure of it. 
Mamma, dear, I told you he loved me, I told you. 
he would come. 
Enter FRED and TED ATHELNEY, arm in arm. | 

Fred. Eve! | 

Eve. [running to him.] Fred, my dear Fred! | 

[He embraces her. 

Ted. Here he is, I was sure of him; Eve and I 
ad both sure of him. We knew him, Eve, didn’t 
we { 

Fred. Edward came to me, Mrs. Van Brugh, 
and told me that—that you doubted me. 

[Much affected. 

Ted. Yes, I told him that. Don’t be angry with 
me, but when Fred Smailey’s honor is at stake, 
Ted Athelney doesn’t beat about the bush. I 
went straight to him and told him at once how 
the land lay. ‘‘ Fred,” said I, ‘‘ Eve knows you, 
and I know you, but the others don’t. Come over 
with me and show them what you really are. 
Show them that you are the brave, straight- 
hearted, thorough-going fellow I know you to be.” 


Fred. Mrs. Van Brugh, will you take my hand? 
Crosses to DR. ATHELNEY, 


Dr. A. Thope and trust, sir, that I have done 
[ Goes up. 


Fred. Mrs. Van Brugh, I know not how to ex- | 


that would be consistent with my duty as a son. | 


tent myself with offering you my deepest and 
most respectful sympathy. 

Mrs. V. B. Mr. Smailey, you speak very kindly. 

Ted. And he means kindly, mind that. [ll 
stake my life he means kindly. | 

Fred. Thank you, Edward; thank you very 
heartily. My father, Mrs. Van Brugh, is, I have 
learnt, a very hard man; a good man, a truly good 
man, but a very hard one. He is unaccountably | 


alas, in vain! I have implored him to allow you, 
at least, to continue to occupy the cottage which 
is endeared to me by so many happy recollec- 
tions, dear Eve, but in vain. [He takes EVE’s 
hand.| He—he answered me harshly for the first 
time in his life ! [Much moved. 

Ted. My dear fellow, heaven bless you for that! 

Fred. Under these circumstances I said to my- | 
self, How can I lighten this intolerable burden to 
them? If not to Mrs. Van Brugh, at least to Eve. 
I lay awake all last night, thinking it over, and 
at last—at last I saw my way. 

Ted. [to DR. ATHELNEY.] Trust Fred Smailey 
to find the right thing to do. 

Fred. I said to myself, Here is an amiable and 
blameless young lady, placed, through no fault of 
her own, in the painful position of being engaged 
to a member of a family which has done her and 
her mother a fearful and irreparable injury. As- 
sociation with such a family must be, to her, a 
source of inconceivable distress. To a sensitive 
and high-minded girl, such as I know my darling 
to be, an alliance with such a family must be 
simply insupportable. Deeply as I love her, and 


because I love her deeply, I will fight with the 
great love that is within me; I will act as becomes 
a man of honor; I will at once, and of my own 
free will, release her from this engagement. Eve, 


‘my dear Eve, you are free! 


[EVE faints in Mrs. VAN BRUGH’S arms. 
Mrs. V. B. My darling! My poor, poor darling! 


i 


Dr. A. [c.] Sir, I have been a clergyman of | 


‘the Church of England for five-and-forty years, 


and, until to-day, I have never regretted the re- 
strictions that my calling has imposed upon me. 
My hands, sir, are tied. Ted, my boy, these re- 
marks do not apply to you. 

Ted. [crosses to FRED SMAILEY.] You infernal 
villain! You unutterably mean and sneaking 
Villain ! [Seizing him. 

Mrs: V. B. Edward! Edward ! 

Ted. Don’t stop me, or I shall kill him. Look 


there, you miserable hound, [pointing to EVE] | 


look there! Do you see the work that your in- 
fernal heart has done?’ Why, you miserable cur, 
she loved you! You trembling hypocrite, she 
loved you! Eveloved you—loved you! Look at 
her, man, and if your devil’s heart don’t beat the 
harder for the sight, it hasn’t a beat left in it! 

Mrs. V. B. Dr. Athelney, pray, pray stop him! 

Dr. A. Stop him? No, certainly not. Tm too 
fond of plain truth, and [ hear it too seldom, to 
step it when I do hear it. Goon with your re- 
marks, my boy, if you’ve anything else to say. 
Enter SMAILEY, followed by Fitz PARTING- 

TON, L. 

Mr. S. When your son has quite finished shak- 
ing my son, perhaps you will kindly devote a little 
attention to me. 

Fred. Edward, I sincerely hope you may live 
to apologize for this. 

[Offers to shake hands; TED refuses. 

Dr. A. Mr. Smailey, I must tell you that your 
presence here is an act of audacity for which I was 
not prepared. 

Mr. S. I fear that the surprise of my appear- 
ance here is but the first of a series of surprises 
in store for you. 

Fitg. And I am convinced of it. 

Dr. A. [to SMAILEY.] Leave my house, sir ! 

Mr. S. Nay, nay. Iam here in the discharge 
of a high public duty, and I propose to remain. 
Come, Dr. Athelney, is this quite considerate ? 
Is this quite as it should be? You are a minister 


‘of the Church, about to be invested with the very 


highest Colonial functions. In affording shelter 
to this unhappy person, have you not allowed 
your sympathy for her misfortunes to blind you to 
the fact that you are a clergyman ? 


Dr. A. Sir, Inever had my duty as a clergy- | 
‘man so strongly before my eyes, as when I placed 


my home at the disposal of this admirable lady. 
And believe me, sir, I never felt so strongly dis- 
posed to forget my duty as a clergyman as I do 
at this moment. My hands are tied. Ted, my 
boy, these remarks do not apply to you. 

Ted. Mr. Smailey, if youll come with me Pll 
see you out. 

Fitz. [to Trp.] See him out? Nonsense. Hear 
him out. He’s worth listening to, I can tell you. 

Mr. S. Miss Brandreth, [to Mrs. VAN BruGH] 
when you denied having ever gone through the 
form of marriage with Captain Van Brugh, I con- 
sidered it my duty, asa magistrate accustomed 
to deal with evidence, to disbelieve you. At the 
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[Act IV, Scene 1. 


suggestion of my solicitor—[Aside to Fitz.) A 
lie, sir, for you are no solicitor; heaven forgive 
you! [Aloud.] At his suggestion I advertised for 
the burial certificate of the late Mrs. Van Brugh. 
That advertisement has been answered. 
Fitz. That advertisement has been answered. 
Mr. S. The person who answered it is at this 
moment waiting without. 
Fitz. Waiting without. 
Mr. S. And, with or without your permission, 
shall be introduced. 
Fitz. Shall be introduced. 
Mr. S. Mr. Fitz Partington shall introduce him. 
Fitz. It ain’t a him, it’s a her. 
[ Opens door, and discovers RUTH. 
Mrs. V. B. Ruth Tredgett ! 
Ruth. Aye, missis, ’tain’t no other. 
Mr. S. What does this mean? Is this a hoax? 
[Indignantly, to Firz PARTINGTON. 


Fitz. Is this a hoax? [Appealing to the others. 
Mr. S. What does this woman want here ? 
Fitz. Woman, what do you want here ? 

Ruth. Want to help you agin her. 

[Indicating Mrs. VAN BRUGH. 

Mrs. V. B. Ob, Ruth, Ruth! 

Mr. S. Do you mean this, Tredgett ? 

[ Crosses to RUTH. 

Ruth. Aye, Imean it, Smailey. It’s justice; and 
justice must be done. It was done agin me years 
ago, and why not agin her now? 

Mr. S. Dr. Athelney, this poor woman is an ex- 
ample to you. She has learned her mistress’ 
true character. 

Ruth. Aye, I have. 
true character. 

Mrs. V. B. Ruth, how have I injured you, that 
even you turn against me? I loved you, Ruth! 

uth. [with some emotion.] You ha’n’t injured 
me, but ’ma’spectable woman. You’ve made 
me ’spectable, and you must bide the conse- 
quence. [Zo Mr. SMAILEY.] You want the burial- 
ticket of Captain Van Brugh’s dead wife ? 

Mr. S. Yes; I have offered fifty pounds for it. 

Ruth. Gi us the money. 

Mr. S. Why? 

Ruth. Vve got the paper. 

Mr. S. How? How did you get it? 

Ruth. No odds how. I’ve got it. 

Mr. S. Give it to me, and you shall be paid. 

Ruth. Nay, I must ha’ the brass first. 

Mr. S. Assoon as I’ve verified it you shall be paid. 

Ruth. Maybe you'll take some time over it. I 
must ha’ the brass. 

Mr. S. [gives her a bank-note.| There is the 


I have learned my missis’ 
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money ; but mind, if you are deceiving me, there 
_ isa constable outside. 

| Ruth. No fear. [ Tears up the note. 

_ Mr. S. You fool, what have you done! Give 
me the paper. 

Ruth. Vil give it to him. [Indicating Frrz 
PARTINGTON, who has come between them. 

Fitz. [takes paper and reads.| ‘St. Andrew’s 
Church, Port Philip, 17th July, 1858.” 

Mr. S. 758! Why, she died in ’69—I know she 
died in ’69. This is some forgery—we shall want 
the constable yet. 

Fitz. This is some forgery. We shall want the 
constable yet. [Reads.] ‘‘ This is to certify that 
on the above date I read the burial service over 
the remains of Martha Vane, of Port Philip.” 

[SMAILEY sinks into a chair. 


- 


Dr. A. Martha Vane! 

Mrs. V. B. That was her maiden name; the 
name under which she passed when she left her 
husband. 

Mr. S. [much confused.] This is not what I 
advertised for. 

Fitz. No, but it’s what I advertised for. 

Mr. S. You? 

Fitz. I was engaged to trace this forgery to you 
at the time when you engaged me to undermine 
the character of this inestimable lady. In strict 
compliance with the terms of our contract, you 
have allowed me the free run of all your books, 
papers and memoranda, and Iam much obliged 
to you. 


Fred. [who has heard this with the greatest con- | 


cern.| Father! Tell them that it’s a lie. 

Fitz. It ain’t a lie. 
Tredgett and he were both in it, but she turns 
Queen’s evidence. Mr. Smailey, I desire to press 
hardly on no fellow-creature, but your own police- 
man is without, and he will be happy to walk off 
with you whenever you find it convenient to be 
arrested. [About to touch SMAILEY on shoulder. 

Fred. Father, tell them that it’s a lie! [To Frrz 
PARTINGTON.] Keep your hands off him —stand 
back—it’s a lie, I tell you! Stand back, or I shall 
do youa mischief! Father, whatever others believe 
of you, I believe you to be the best and truest man 
on earth. For my sake, for the sake of my be- 
lief, tell them that it’s a lie! For the love of God, 
tell them it’s a lie! 

Mr. S. I have nothing to say, my boy; I have 
lied enough. 


fred. But they will take you away! Great 
heaven, think what will follow! 
Mr. S. I care not what may follow. Whatever 


punishment may be in store for me, will be as 
nothing compared to the bitter shame of my deg- 
radation in the eyes of my poor boy, whom I 
have loved. He will desert me now! And what 
matters the rest—what matters the rest ? 

Fred. Father, I swear that where you are, 
there will I be to the end. 

Mr. S. Heaven bless you for that. 


Fred. Whatever you may have been—whatever | 


I may have been—I am your son, and I love you : 
and I will be with you—to the end! 

Mr. S. And the end is at hand. 

Fitz. And the end is at hand. [Ezxeunt Frep- 
ERICK and SMAILEY, followed by F1vz PARTING- 
TON. EveEstretches out her arms towards FRED- 
ERICK as he goes, but he does not see her. 

Ruth. (who, during the preceding dialogue, has 
been kneeling at Mrs. VAN BruGH’s Jeet.| Mis- 
tress, my good and kind mistress, I had that paper 
in safe keeping miles away. I walked day and 
night to fetch it. It was hard to leave you in 
your sorrow, but none other could have got it. 
My mistress, my pure and perfect mistress, my 
angel from heaven, we will never part again ! 

Mrs. V. B. We will never part again, Ruth. 


Under the guidance of our loving friend, we will | 


sail to the new land, where—humbly, as becomes 
penitents; cheerfully, as becomes those who have 
hope; earnestly, as becomes those who speak out 
of the fullness of their experience—we will teach 
lessons of loving kindness, patience, faith, for- 
bearance, hope and charity. 

Dr. A. “ And the greatest of these is CHARITY.” 

THE END. 


What have you to do with this ? 


The case is only too clear. | 
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ScENE I.—The Public Room in an Inn. Two! 
tables and three chairs. Bell rings. 
Sam. [without.} Coming, ’m coming! 


Enter WAITER, R., and SAM, L., meeting. 


Waiter. [R.] Well, Sam, there’s a little differ- 
ence between this and hay- -making, eh? 

Sam. Yes; but I get on pretty decent, don’t 
I? Only, you see, when two or three people call at 
once I’m apt to get flurried; and then I can’t 
help listening to the droll things the young chaps 
say to one another at dinner—and then I don’t 
exactly hear what they say to me, you see. Some- 
times, too, I fall a laughing wi’ ’em, and that they 
don’t like, you understand. 

Wai. Well, well, you'll soon get the better of 
all that. [A laugh without, R. 

Sam. [L.] What’s all that about ? 

Wat. [looking out.) Oh, it’s Mr. Diddler, trying 
to joke himself into credit at the bar. But it 
won’t do—they know him too well. By the bye, 
Sam, mind you never trust that fellow. 

Sam. What, him with the spy-glass? 

Wai. Yes, that impudent short-sighted fellow. 

Sam. Why, what for not ? 

Wai. Why, because he’ll never pay you. The 
fellow lives by sponging—gets into people’s houses 
by his songs and his bonmots. 

Sam. Bonmots! what be they? 

Wai. Why, saying smart, witty things. At 
some of the squires’ tables he’s as constant a guest 
as the parson or the apothecary. 


take care of him. 


Sam. Come, that’s an odd line to go into, how- 


ever. 


Wai. Then he borrows money of everybody he 


meets. 


Sam. Nay, but will anybody lend it him ? 
Wai. Why, he asks for so little at a time that 


people are ashamed to refuse him; and then he 
generally asks for an odd sum, to give it the ap- 
pearance of an immediate necessity. 


Sam. Dam’me, he must be a droll chap, how- 
| ever. 

Wat. [crosses to L.| Here he comes; mind you 
Exit L. 

Sam. [k.] Never you fear that, mun. I wasn’t 
‘born two hundred miles north of Lunnun to be 


done by Mr. Diddler, I know. 


Enter DIDDLER, R. 


Did. Tol lol deriddle lol! Eh! [Looking through 
a glass at SAM.] The new waiter! a very clod, 
‘by my hopes! an untutored clod! 
‘bowels, be of good cheer! Young man, how d’ye 
ido? Step this way, will you. ‘A novice, I per- 
ceive. And how d’ye like your new line of life? 

Sam. Why, very well, thank you. 
like your old one ? 


man! What is your name, my fine fellow ? 

Sam. [u.] Sam. You need not teli me yours—I 
know you, my fine fellow! 

Did. [aside.] Oh, Fame, Fame! you incorrigi- 
ble gossip! But nil desperandum—at him again! 
[To SAM.] A prepossessing physiognomy, open 
and ruddy, importing health and liberality. KEx- 
cuse my glass, I’m short-sighted. You have the 
advantage of me in that respect. 

Sam. Yes, T can see as far as most folks. 


Oh, Sam, you haven’t got such a thing as ten pence 
about you, have you? 

Sam. Yes—[they look at each other, DIDDLER 
expecting to receive it] and I mean to keep it about 
me, you see. 

Did. Oh—aye—certainly! I only asked for in- 
formation. [ Crosses to L. 

Sam. [R.] Hark! there’s the stage-coach comed 
in. I must go and wait upon the passengers. 


mun gi’ you a little better information. 


some breakfast first. I’m devilish shar p set, Sam ; 


you see I came a long walk from over the hills, | 


and— 
Sam. Aye, and you see I come fra—Yorkshire. 


My clamor ous | 


How do you | 


Did. [aside.] Disastrous accents! A Yorkshire- _ 


Did. [turning away.) Well, Pl thank you to— | 


‘Youd better ax some of them— mayhap they | 


Did. {L.] Stop! Hark ye, Sam! you can get me > 
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jane Ps 
hived at a distance from one another ever since, 
for Plainway always hated London. But my 
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Did. You do; your unsophisticated tongue de- 
clares it. Superior to vulgar prejudices I honor 
you for it, for ’m sure you'll bring me my break- 
fast as soon as any other countryman. 


father has often visited him, and about a month 
ago, at Bristol, they made up this match. I didn’t 
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Sam. Aye; well, what will you have? 

Did. Anything! tea, coffee, an egg, and so 
forth. 
Sam. Well, now, one of us, you understand, in 
this transaction, mun have credit for a little while. 
That is, either I mun trust you for t?money, or 
you mun trust me for t’breakfast. Now, as you're 
above vulgar preju—prejudizes, and seem to be 
vastly taken wi’ me, and as I’m not so conceited 
as to be above ’em, and ain’t at all taken wi’ you, 
_ you'd better give me the money, you see, and 
trust me for t’breakfast. He, he, he! 

Did. What d’ye mean by that, Sam ? 

Sam. Or, mayhap, you'll say me a bonmot. 

Did. Sir, you are getting impertinent ! 

Sam. Oh, what—you don’t like the terms? 
Why, then, as you sometimes sing for your dinner, 
now you may whistle for your breakfast, you see. 
He, he, he! [Hait R. 

Did. This it is to carry on trade without a cap- 
ital! Once I paid my way, and in a pretty high 
road I traveled; but thou art now, Jerry Diddler, 
little better than a vagabond. Fie on thee! 
_ Awake thee, rouse thy spirit! honorably earn thy 
breakfasts and thy dinners too! But how? my 
present trade is the only one that requires no ap- 
prenticeship. How unlucky that the rich and 
pretty Miss Plainway, whose heart I won at Bath, 
should take so sudden a departure that I should 
lose her address, and call myself a foolish roman- 
tic name that will prevent her letters from reach- 
ing me. A rich wife would pay my debts and 
heal my wounded pride. But the degenerate 
state of my wardrobe is confoundedly against me. 
There’s a warm old rogue, they say, with a pretty 
daughter, lately come to his house at the foot of 
the hill. T’ve a great mind— It’s d——d impu- 
dent, but if I hadn’t surmounted my delicacy I 
must have starved long ago. 
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Enter WAITER, L.; crosses in haste to R. 


George, what’s the name of the new familv at the 
foot of the hill? 
Wai. I don’t know; I can’t attend to you now. 
[Hxit R. 
Did. There again! Oh, I mustn’t bear this any 
longer—I must make a plunge. No matter for 
the name. Gad! perhaps it may be more impos- 
ing not to knowit! I’llgoand scribble her a pas- 
sionate billet immediately—that is, if theyll trust 
me with pen and ink. [Hat L. 


Enter FAINWOULD and RICHARD, R. SAM shows 
them in, crosses to L., and exit. 


Fain. Bring breakfast directly. Well, Richard, 
I think I shall awe them into a little respect here, 
though they’re apt to grin at me in London. 

Rich. That you will, I dare say, sir. 

Fain. Respect, Richard, is all I want. My 
father’s money has made me a gentleman, and you 
never see any familiar jesting with your true gen- 
tleman, I’m sure. 

Rich. Very true, sir. And so, sir, you’ve come 


here to marry this Miss Plainway without ever | 


having seen her ? 
Fain. Yes; but my father and hers are very 


object to it, for my father says she is a very pretty 
girl; and, besides, the girls in London don’t treat | 
me with proper respect, by any means. 

Rich. At Bristol? then they’re new inhabitants 
here. Well, sir, you must muster all your gal- 
lantry. 

Frain. I will, Dick; but I’m not successful that 
way—I always do some stupid thing or other 
when I want to be attentive. The other night, in 
a large assembly, I picked up the tail of a lady’s 
gown, and gave it to her for her pocket-handker- 
chief. Lord, how the people did laugh ! 

Rich. Itwasan awkward mistake, to be sure, sir. 

Fain. Well, now for a little refreshment and | 
then for Miss Plainway. Go and look after the 
luggage, Richard. [Sits down. Hait RICHARD, R. | 


Finter DIDDLER, with a letter in his hand, tL. 


Did. Here it is, brief but impressive. If she 
has but the romantic imagination of my Peggy, 
the direction alone must win her. [Reads.] ‘To 
the beautiful maid at the foot of the hill.” The | 
words are so delicate, the arranzement so poeti- 
cal, and the tout ensemble reads with such a 
languishing cadence, that a blue-stocking garden- 
wench must feel it! ‘To the beautiful maid 
at the foot of the hill.” She ean’t resist it ! 

Fain. 1am very hungry; I wish they would 
bring my breakfast. [ Sitting on R. of table. 

Did. Breakfast! delightful sound! Oh, bless 
your unsuspicious face, we’ll breakfast together. | 
[DIDDLER goes to the table, takes up a newspaper, 
and sits in L. chair.] Sir, your most obedient. 
From London, sir, I presume ? 

Fain. At your service, sir. 

Did. Pleasant traveling, sir ? 

Frain. Middling, sir. 

Did. Any news in town when you came away ? 

fain. Not a word, sir. [Aside.] Come, this is 
polite and respectful. 

Did. Pray, sir, what’s your opinion of affairs in 
general ? 

Fain. Sir? Why, really, sir— [Aside.] Nobody | 
would ask my opinion in town, now. 

Did. No politician, perhaps? You talked of 
breakfast, sir; I was just thinking of the same 
thing—shall be proud of your company. [ Rises. 

fain. [rises.] Youre very obliging, sir; but 
really, ’m in such haste-— | 

Did. Don’t mention it. Company is everything | 
tome. Vm that sort of man that I really couldn’t | 
dispense with you. 

Fain. Sir, since you insist upon it— Waiter! 

Sam. [without, L.] Coming, sir! 

fain. Bless me, they’re very inattentive here / 
—they never bring you what you eall for. 

[Sits again in R. chair. 

Did. No; they very often serve me so ! 

[ Sits in chair, i. 
Enter SAM, L. 


Fain. Let that breakfast be for two. 
Did. Yes, this gentleman and I are 
breakfast together. 
ogni [to FAINWOULD.] You order it, do you, | 
sir ? 


going to _ 
| 


old friends; they were school-fellows. They’ve | Fain. Yes, to be sure; didn’t you hear me? 
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Sam. “[ohchling.] Yes, I heard you. Fain. You do me honor, sir—I haven’t any 

Fain. Then bring it immediately. half-pence ; but there’s my servant, you can de- 

Sam. Yes. [ Still chuckling. | Sire him to give it you. 

Fain. What d’ye mean by laughing, you, Did. You're very obliging. [Puts the rolls SAM | 
scoundrel ? brought, unobserved, into his hat.| ’'m extremely 

Did. Aye, what d’ye mean by laughing, you sorry to give you so much trouble. I will take | 
scoundrel ? [Drives SAM out, and follows, L. that liberty. [Aside.] Come, [ve raised the wind 

Fain. Now that’s disrespectful, especially to for to-day, however! Ha, ha! ha, ha! [wit pr. 
that gentleman, who seems to be so well known, Fain. That must be a man of some breeding, 

here; but these country waiters are always im- by his ease and his impudence. 


pertinent. | Enter SAM, L., crossing to R. 
Enter DIDDLER, his letter in his hand, tu. ‘Who is that gentleman, waiter ? 


Did. A letter forme? desire the man to wait.| Sam. Gentleman ? 
That bumpkin is the most impertinent—I de-| Fain. Yes; by his using an inn, | suppose he 
_ clare it’s enough to— [ Advancing towards FAIN- lives upon his means—don’t he ? 
WOULD.] You haven’t got such a thing as half a| Sam. Yes; but they’re the oddest sort of means 
_ crown about you, have } you, sir? there’s a mes-| you ever heard of in your life. What, don’t you | 
senger waiting, and [ haven’t got any change know him? 
about me. Fain. [R.] No. 
Fain. Certainly—at your service. Sam. Well, I thought so. 
[Takes out his purse, and gives him money. Fain. He invited me to breakfast with him. 
Did. Vil return it to you, sir, as soon as possi-| Sam. Ah, well, that was handsome enough. 
ble. Halloa, here! Fain. I thought so myself. 
Enter WAITER, L. Sam. But it isn’t quite so handsome to leave 


Here's the man’s money—[putting it into his own YOU,t0 pay tor it. 


Fain. Leave me to pay for it! 
pocket] bring the breakfast immediately. a: ie Me ie . 
Wai. Here it is, sir. [Ewit 1. Sam. [looking out.| Yes, I see he’s off there. 


Fain. Pooh! he’s only gone to pay for a letter. 
Enter SAM, with breakfast, L. Sam. A letter! Bless you, there’s no letter 
Did. 'There we are, sir. Now, no ceremony, I comes here for him. 
beg, for ’'m rather in a hurry myself. [Haxit SaAM,| Fain. Why, he’s had two this morning; I lent 
chuckling, L. DIDDLER pours out coffee for him-| him the money to pay for ’em. 
self.| Help yourself, and then yowll have it to; Sam. No; did you though? 


a 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
Sa 
+ 
| 
your liking. When you've done with that loaf, Fain. Yes; he hadn’t any change about him. 
+ 
: 
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sir, ’ll thank you for it. [Takes it out of his) Sam. [laughing.] D nif that ain’t the softest 
hand. |] Thank you, sir. Breakfast, sir, is a very|trick I ever knowed. You come fra’ Lunnun, 
wholesome meal. [Eating Jast. |don’t you, sir? 
Fain. \t is, sir; I always eat a good one. Fain. Why, you giggling blockhead, what d’ye 
Did. So do I, sir—[aside] when I can get it. |mean? 
. Fain. Tam an early riser too; and in town| Sam. Why, he’s had no letters, I tell you, but 
the servants are so lazy that I am often obliged} one he has just been writing here himself. 
to wait a long while before I can get any. Fain. An impudent rascal ! 
Did. That’s exactly my case in ‘the country. Sam. Well, sir, we'll put t’breakfast all to your 
Fain. Aud it’s very tantalizing, when one’s | bill, you understand, as you ordered it. 
| hungrv, to be served so. Fain. Pshaw! don’t teaseme about the break- 
Did. Very, sir—l’ll trouble you once more. fast. 

[ Snatches the bread out of his hand again. Sam. Upon my soul, the flattest trick I ever 
Fain. {aside.| This can’t be meant for disre-| heard of! [ Haits, laughing, i 
spect, but it’s very like it. Fain. Well, this is the most disrespectful 

Did. Are you looking for this, sir? you can call | | treatment. 
for more if you want it. [Returns a very small Enter RICHARD, meeting him, R. 
bit.] Here, waiter! [WAITER answers without.] | 
Some more bread for this gentleman. You eat | 
nothing at all, sir. 

Fain. Why, bless my soul, I can get nothing. 


Rich. I lent that gentleman the ten pence, sir. 
Fain. Confound the gentleman, and you too! 
[Haxit, driving off RICHARD, R. 


SAM enters with rolls, L. ‘SCENE II.—The outside of PLAINWAY’S House, 
Did. Very well, Sam—thank ye, Sam—but R. U. E. 
don’t giggle, Sam; curse you, don’t laugh. Enter PLAINWAY and Miss DURABLE, R. 
[4 ‘ollowing him u. 
Sam. Ecod! youre in luck, Mr. Diddler. 
us home. 


Bere a Plain. [u.] Cousin, you grow worse and worse! 
DIDDLER re-enters, and again takes his letter out| Youd be gaping after the men from morning till 
of his pocket. night. 

Did. What, another letter by the coach? Might| Miss. D. Mr. Plainway, I tell you again Ill not 

I trouble you again? You haven’t got such a|bear your sneers; though I won’t blush to own, as 
thing as ten pence about you, have you? I live|I’ve often told you, that I think the society of 
close by, sir; [ll send it all to you the moment J|accomplished men as innocent as it is pleasing. 
gohome. Be glad to see you any time you'll} Plain. Innocent enough with you it must be; 
look in, sir. but there’s no occasion to stare accomplished men 


Miss D. [c.] Dear cousin, how soon you hurry 
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talk to them in your famous language of the eyes ; 
and that, I’m afraid, few of them understand, or 
else you speak very badly; for, whenever you ask 
' 7em a question in it, they never seem to make you 
any answer. 

Miss D. Cousin Plainway, yowre a sad brute, 
and I'll never pay you another visit while I live. 

Plain. I’m afraid, cousin, you have helped my 
daughter to some of her wild notions. Come, 
knock at the door. [Miss DURABLE knocks at 
door of house, R. U. E. JOHN opens it. 


Enter PEGGY, R. U. E. 


lover ? 

Peg. [in a pensive tone and attitude.] Alas! 
cruel fate ordains I shall never 
[The door opens—Miss DURABLE 
| house, R. U. E. 

Plain. [L.] There—she’s at her romance again. 
Never meet him more! why, yow’re going to meet 
him to-day for the first time. 

Peg. [R.] You speak of the vulgar, the sordid 
Fainwould; I of the all-accomplished Mortimer. 

Plain. There! that Mortimer again. Let me 
hear that name no more, hussy; I am your 
father, and will be obeyed. 

Peg. No, sir; as Miss Somerville says, fathers 
of ignorant and groveling minds have no right 
to our obedience. 

Plain. Miss Somerville! and who the devil is 
Miss Somerville ? 

Peg. What, sir! have you never read the 
“Victim of Sentiment ” ? 

Plain. D——n the Victim of Sentiment! Get in, 
you baggage—Victim of Sentiment indeed ! 

[They go into the house, R. U. E. 


Enter DIDDLER, L. 


Did. There she dwells. Grant, my kind stars, 
that she may have no lover, that she may be 
dying for want of one; that she may tumble 
about in her rosy slumbers with dreaming of some 
unknown swain, lovely and insinuating as Jeremy 
Diddler. Now how shall I get my letter de- 
livered ? 
| Miss D. [appearing at the window, R. v. &, 

Well, I declare, the balmy zephyr breathes such 
delightful and refreshing breezes, that in spite of 
my cousin’s sneers I can’t help indulging in them. 

Did. [looking up.| There she is, by my hopes! 
Ye sylphs and cupids, strengthen my sight, that 
I may luxuriate on her beauties! No, not a fea- 
ture can I distinguish—but she’s gazing on mine, 
and that’s enough. 

Miss D. What a sweet-looking young gentle- 


man—and his eyes are directed towards me. Oh, | 


my palpitating heart! what can he mean ? 

Did. Yowre a made man, Jerry. 
my old scores, and never borrow another six- 
pence while I live. 

Miss D. [sings.] ‘Oh, listen, listen to the voice 
of love—” 

Did. Voice indifferent—but d 
I’ve done singing for my dinners. 

Enter SAM, L. 2. E., with a parcel. 


Eh, Sam here ?—he shall deliver my letter. My 
dear Sam, I’m so glad to see you. I forgive your 
laughing at me. Will you do me a favor ? 


n music when 


Well, Peg, are you better prepared to meet your 


Pll pay off 


_ full in the face as they pass you, or to sit whole. 
| hours at a window to gape at them, unless it is to. 


Sam. If it won’t take me long, for you see I’ve 
gotten a parcel to deliver in a great hurry. By 
the bye, how nicely you did that chap. 

Did. Hush, you rogue. Look up there—do you 
see that lady ? 

Sam. Yes, I see her. 

Did. Isn’t she an angel ? 


dead, Ireckon ; long enough, to appearance, to be 
t’mother of angels. 

Did. Sam, yow’re a wag, but I don’t understand 
your jokes. Now if you can contrive to deliver 
this letter into her own hands, you shall be hand- 
somely rewarded. 
| Sam. Handsomely rewarded! Aye, well, let’s 
see. [ Takes the letter.] ‘'To the beauti—” 

Did. Beautiful— 

Sam. “ Beautiful maid at the foot of the hill.” 


see him more. [Looks up at the window.] Dam’me, now you're at 
goes into thé | some of your tricks. [ Aside. 


] The old toad’s got 
some money, I reckon. Well, I can but try, you 
know ; and as to the reward, why it’s neither here 
nor there. [Knocks at the door—JOUN opens it. 
Did. Thank ye, my dear fellow. Get an answer 
if you can, and Vl wait here for you. 
[Sam nods and enters house. 
Miss D. A letter to deliver. Oh, dear! 
all of a flutter. I must learn what it means. 
[Retires from the window. 


it. She’s mine. 
‘squires upon other terms. 
comes to my turn, and never tell astory or cuta 
joke but at my own table. Yet I’m sorry for my 
pretty Peggy. I did love that little rogue, and 
I’m sure she never thinks of her Mortimer with- 


Now I shall visit the country 


and beckons.| Eh, Sam! well, what answer ? 
[Sam advances, R. 
Sam. [R.] Why, first of all she fell into a vast 
trepidation. 
Did. [u.] Then you saw herself ? 


at the window over the door. 
Did. Well— 


tered—in short, I never see’d any person play 
such comical games i’ my days. 
Did. It was emotion, Sam. 


devilish queer one. 


ing, says she, Tell your master— She thought vou 
was my master. He, he, he! 
Did. My dear Sam, go on. 


Did. Discretion ! 


cretion, to be afraid of granting it. 
turned away blushing again— 

Did. Like the rose— 

Sam. Like the rose! 
cabbage. 

Did. Ym a happy fellow. 

Sam. [smiling.] Why, how much did you ax 
her for? 

Did. Only for an interview. 


He, he, he! like a red 


Sam. Why, if she be, she’s been a good while. 


Sam. Yes, I asked to see she that were sitting © 


Sam. Well, you see, as I tell you, when she 
opened the letter she fell into a vast trepidation; — 
and fluttered and blushed, and blushed and flut- | 


Sam. Yes, I know it was emotion, but it was a_ 
Then, at last, says she, stut- | 
| tering, as might be our pot-boy of a frosty morn- 
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I’m |¢ 


Did. Transport! she has disappeared to receive | 


Tl only sing when it — 


out sighing. [SAM opens the door, holds it open, 


Sam. Well—tell your master, says she, that | 
his request is rather bold, but ’ve too much—too | 
much confidence in my own—dis—dissension— | 


Sam. Aye, I fancy you're right—in my own dis- — 
Then she | 
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the sly rogue wouldn’t discover herself at the, 
_ window on purpose to convict me of infidelity. 


Sam. Oh, then you'd better go in—I ain’t shut 
the door. 

Did. I fixed it for to-morrow morning; but 
there’s nothing like striking while the iron’s hot. ' 
I will go in, find her out, and lay myself at her 
feet immediately. Ill reward you, Sam, depend 
uponit. Ishall be a moneyed man soon, and 


present with Sir Robert Rental, settling prelimi- 
naries for his marriage with my cousin. 

Fain. Sir Robert Rental’s marriage with Miss 
Plainway ! 

Did. Oh, you’ve heard a different report on the 
Subject, perhaps. Now thereby hangs a very di- 
verting tale. If youre not in a hurry, sit down, 


then [’ll reward you. [SAM sneers.] I will, Sam, 


I give.you my word. [Goes into the house, R. U. B. 
Sam. Come, that’s kind, too, to give me what 
nobody else will take. [Hat R. 


ScENE III.—A Room in PLAINWAY’S House. 
Two chairs. 


Enter DIDDLER, cautiously, R. 


Did. Not here. If I could but find a closet, 
now, I’d hide myself tillshe came nigh. Luckily 
here is one. Who have we here? [ Retires into 
a closet, and listens from the door in ¥. 


Enter FAINWOULD and JOHN, L. 


you directly. - [Hat RK. | 

Fain. [L.] Now let me see if I can’t meet with 
a little more respect here. | 

Did. [approaching and examining him.| My. 
cockney friend, by heavens! Come in pursuit of 
me, perhaps ! 

Fain. [u.] Old Plainway will treat me becom-_ 
ingly, no doubt; and as he positively determined 
with my father that I should have his daughter, | 
I presume she’s prepared to treat me with proper 
respect too. | 

Did. [R.] What! Plainway and his daughter ! 
Here’s a discovery! Then my Peggy, after all, 
is the beautiful maid at the foot of the hill, and 


How unlucky! andarival arrived, too, just at 
the unfortunate crisis. 


JOHN re-enters, R. 


John. He'll be with you immediately, Mr. Fain- 
would. [ Crosses, and extt L. 
Did. Mr. Fainwould, eh! 


Fain. I wonder what my father says in his let- 


_ ter of introduction. [ Takes a letter out of his pocket. 


_ first visit, then. 


lock the old gentleman out. 


Did. A letter of introduction! Oh, oh! the 
Gad! I have it! It’s the only 
way, so impudence befriend me! But first Pll 
[Goes cautiously, 
and locks the door, R., whence the SERVANT came 


_ out—then advances briskly to FAINWOULD.] Sir, 
_ your most obedient. 


ain. {i.| He here! 

Did. [R.] So you’ve found me out, sir. But 
TV’ve sent you the money—three and four pence, 
wasn’t it? Two and six and ten— 

Fain. Sir, I didn’t mean— 

Did. No, sir, I dare say not—merely for a visit. 
Well, I’m very glad to see you. Won’t you take a 


| seat ? 


| 
I 
| 
1 
' 
| 
| 
{ 
1 


Fain. And you live here, do you, sir? 

Did. At present, sir, I do. 

Fain. And is your name Plainway ? 

Did. No, sir, ’m Mr. Plainway’s nephew. Id 


_ introduce you to my uncle, but he’s very busy at 


Now, what’s to be, 
done? IfI could but get rid of him, I wouldn’t: 
_ despair of excusing myself to Peggy. 


and Vl mako you laugh about it. [DIDDLER goes 


up and gets a chair, which he brings forward, R., 


and in placing it he strikes it on FAINWOULD’S 
| foot. 

Fain. [aside.] This is all very odd, upon my 
‘soul. [They sit down, he having brought down 
chair, L. 

Did. You see, my uncle did agree with an old 
fellow of the name of Fainwould, a Londoner, to 
‘marry my cousin to his son, and expects him 
down every day for the purpose; but, a little 
while ago, Sir Robert Rental, a baronet with a 
thumping estate, fell in love with her, and she 


fellin love with him. So my uncle altered his 


| 


John. [R.] Walk in, sir, I'll send my master to 


mind, as it was very natural he should, you know, 
and agreed to this new match. And, as he never 
saw the young cockney, and has since heard that 
he’s quite a vulgar, conceited, foolish fellow, he 
hasn’t thought it worth his while to send him any 
notice of the affair. So, if he should come down, 
you know, we shall have a d d good laugh at 
his disappointment. [FAINWOULD drops his let- 


‘ter, which DIDDLER picks up unseen.| Ha, ha, 


ha! Capital go, isn’t it? 

Fain. Ha, ha, ha! a very capital go, indeed. 
[Aside.] Here’s disrespect. [Aloud.] Butifthe 
cockney shouldn’t be disposed to think of the 
affair quite so merrily as you? 

Did. Oh, the puppy! if he’s refractory Vl 
his nose ! 

Fain. ({aside.| Here’s an impudent scoundrel ! 
[Rises.] Well, I shall cheat ’em of their laugh by 
this meeting, however. 

Did. {aside.| A shy cock, I see. 

Fain. Ob, yow'll pull his nose, will you ? 

Did. Tf he’s troublesome, I shall certainly have 
that pleasure. Nothing I enjoy more than pulling 


pull 


, noses. 


Fain. [rising.|] Sir, I wish you a good morning. 
Perhaps, sir, you may. 
which DIDDLER had locked, R. 

Did. {aside.| Just in time, by Jupiter! Be 
quiet there. D—n that mastiff! Sir, ’m sorry 
youre going so soon. [Knocking again, R.] Be 


ner? 


Fain. Perhaps, sir, I say, you may hear from | 


me again. 
Did. Sir, I shall be extremely happy, I’m sure. 


bly hit off! 
old gentleman. 


[Knocking repeated.| Now for the 
[ Opens the door. 


Enter PLAINWAY, R. 


Plain. My dear Mr. Fainwould, I’m extremely | 


happy to see you. I beg pardon for keeping you 
so long. Why, who the deuce could lock that door? 

Did. He, he, he! It was I, sir. 

Plain. [R.] You! why, what— 

Did. [u.] A bit of humor—to show you I de- 
termined to make free, and consider myself at 
home. 


[A knocking at the door | 


quiet, I say. Well, I wish you a good morning, | 
sir! Then you won’t stay and take a bit of din- | 


[Exit FAINWOULD, L.] Bravo, Jeremy! admira- | 
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cern something of the officer about him.” 


her romance again. 


} 
| 
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soon. 
hearty. 
Did. Yes, you'll find I’ve all that about me. 


[Aloud.] Well, come, that’s merry and 


the rest of the family ? 


[ Gives the letter. 

Plain. So, an introduction. 

Did. {aside.] It’s rather unlucky I don’t know 
alittle more of my family. [ Struts familiarly about. 

Plain. [reads.] “ This will at length introduce 
to you your son-in-law. I hope he will prove 
agreeable both to you and your daughter. His 
late military habits, I think, have much improved 
his appearance, and perhaps you will already dis- 
Some- 
thing of the officer—[looking at him] dam’me, it 
must be a sheriff’s officer then. ‘ Treat him 


_ delicately, and, above all, avoid raillery with him.” 


So, then, I suppose, though he can give a joke, 
he can’t take one. ‘It is apt to make him un- 
happy, as he alway thinks it leveled at that stiff- 
ness in his manners arising from his extreme 
timidity and bashfulness! Assure Peggy of the 
cordial affection of her intended father, and your 
faithful friend, FRAS. FAINWOULD.” 


_ A very pretty introduction, truly. 


Did. But where is my charming Peggy? I say, 


—couldn’t I have a little private conversation to 


begin with ? 
Plain. Why, I must introduce you, you know— 
I desired her to follow me. Oh, here she comes. 
Did. [aside.] Now if she should fall in a pas- 


- sion and discover me. 


inter PEGGY, R. 
Plain. My dear, this is Mr. Fainwould. 
Did. Madame, your most devoted. 
[She screams—he supports her. 
Peg. {in a low tone.} Mortimer ! 
Did. [aside to her.| Hush! don’t be astonished 


| —you see what I am at—keep it up. 


Plain. What ails the girl? Oh, I see, she’s at 
Mr. Fainwould, try if you 
can’t bring her about, while I go and fetch my 
cousin Laury to you. [ Hait L. 

Did. No fear, sir; she is coming about. My 
dear Peggy ! after an age of fruitless search, do I 
again hold you in these arms ? 

Peg. Cruel man! how could you torment me 
with so long an absence and so long a silence? 
I’ve written to you a thousand times. 

Did. A thousand unlucky accidents have pre- 
vented my receiving your letters, and your ad- 
dress I most fatally lost not an hour after you 
gave it to me. 

Peg. And how did you find it out at last? 


Did. By an accidental rencontre with my rival. 
P’ve hummed him famously, frightened him away | 
_ from the house, contrived to get his letter of rec- | 
_ ommendation, and presented myself in his stead. | 
Peg. It is enough to know that you are again | 


mine; and now we'll never part. 

Did. Never, if I can help it, I assure you. 
__ Peg. Lord, Mortimer, what a change there is 
in your dress. 

Did. Eh? yes—I’ve dressed so on purpose— 
rather in the extreme, perhaps, but I thought it 
would look my vulgar rival better. 


Plain. [aside.] A bit of humor! why, you must: 
_be an inveterate humorist, indeed, to begin so 


Did. Wonderfully well, my old buck. But here. 
_ —here you have it all in black and white. 


| SIT 


‘such an impudent dog! 


Peg. Well thought of—so it will. Here’s my 
father coming back. Id better seem a little dis- 
tant, you know. 

Did. Yow’re right. 


Plain. Well, and how’s my old friend, and all “ter PLAINWAY, L., DIDDLER not seeming to 


notice him. 


Do, my dear lady, be merciful. But perhaps it 


is in mercy that you thus avert from me the kill- 


ing lustre of those piercing eyes. 
Plain. [aside.] Well done, timidity. [To him.] 
Bravo! Mr. Fainwould; you'll not be long an 


unsuccessful wooer, I see. Well, my cousin’s com- | 


ing to see you the moment she’s a little composed. 
[ Crosses, c.] Why, Peg, I fancy the old fool has 
been gaping out at window to some purpose at 
last. I verily believe somebody, either in jest or 
in earnest, has really been writing her a billet- 
doux, for I caught her quite in a fluster, reading 
a letter, and the moment she saw me she grap- 
pled it up, and her cheeks turned as red as her 
nose. 

Did. [much disconcerted. Aside.| Oh, Lord! 
here’s the riddle unfolded. Curse my blind eyes, 
what a scrape they’ve brought me into! A fusty 
old maid, I suppose. What the devil shall I do ? 
I must humor the blunder, or she’ll discover 
me. 

Pain. Here she comes. 

Did. [aside.] Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! 


Linter M1Iss DURABLE, L. 


Plain. Mr. Fainwould, Miss Durable.’ Miss 
Durable, Mr. Fainwould. [Miss DURABLE screams 
and seems much agitated. 

Did. [advancing to her.| My dear lady, what’s 
the matter? [Aside to her.] Don’t be astonished. 
You see what I’m at—keep it up. 

[ Continues whispering to her. 

Plain. Why, what the devil! This fellow 
frightens my whole family. It must be his officer- 
like appearance, I suppose: 

Peg. (aside.] Well, I declare, Laurelia means 
to fall in love with him and supplant me. 

Miss D, [aside toDIDDLER.] Oh, youre a bold, 
adventurous man. 

Did. [to her.] Yes, ’m a very bold, adventur- 
ous man, but love, madame— 

Miss D. Hush ! 

Plain. Why, Fainwould, you seem to make 
some impression upon the ladies. 

Did. Not a very favorable one, it would seem, 


Miss D. 1 beg Mr. Fainwould’s pardon, I’m 
sure. It was merely a slight indisposition that 
seized me. 

Plain. Oh! a slight indisposition, was it ? 

; Peg. [aside.] Yes, I see she’s throwing out her 
ures. 

Did. Will you allow me, madame, to lead you 
to the air? Miss Durable, here’s the other arm 
at your service. 

Miss D. [taking it.] Dear sir, you’re extremely 
obliging. 

Did. Don’t say so, madame; the obligation is 
mine. [Nodding.] Plainway, you see what a way 
Pm in. [Hxeunt DippLER, PEGGY and Miss 
DURABLE. 

Plain. Bashfulness! Dam’me if ever I saw 

[Hxit L. 
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AGT: 
SCENE I.—The Inn. 
Enter FAINWOULD and RICHARD, L. 
Fain. In short, I never met with such disre- 


spectful treatment since I was born. And so the) 
_ rascal’s name is Diddler, is it? 
_. Rich. So I heard the waiters call him. 


Fain. As to the disappointment, Richard, it’s a 
very fortunate one for me; for it must be a 
scrubby family indeed, when one of its branches 
is forced to have recourse to such low practices. 
But to be treated with such contempt! Why am 
I to be laughed at everywhere ? 

Rich. If l was you, sir, ’'d put that question 
where it’s fit it should be answered. 

Fain. And so I will, Richard. If I don’t go 
back and kick up such a bobbery—I warrant P1— 
Why, he called me a vulgar, conceited, foolish 
cockney. 

Rich. No, sure? 

Fain. Yes, but he did—and what a fool my 


father must have been, not to see through such a 
_ set—a low-bred rascal, with his three and four 


pence. But if I don’t—I’ll take your advice, 
Richard: lll hire a post-chaise directly, drive to 
the house, expose that Mr. Diddler, blow up all 
the rest of the family, Sir Robert Rental included, 
and then set off for London, and turn my back 
upon ’em forever. [Hxeunt R. 


Enter SAM, with a letter, followed by MESSENGER. 
Sam. Why, but what for do you bring it here ? 


Mes. Why, because it says, to be delivered with 


all possible speed. I know he comes here some- 


_ times, and most likely won’t be at home till night. 


Sam. Well, if I see him, V’ll gi’t to him. Most 


_ likely he’ll be here by and by. 


Mes. Then [ll leave it. [Exit R. 
Sam. ‘Mr. Jeremiah Diddler.” Dang it, what 
a fine seal; and I'll be shot if it don’t feel like a 
bank-note. ‘To be delivered wi’ all possible speed, 
too—I shouldn’t wonder, now, if it brought him 
some good luck. Ha, ha, ha! wi’ all my heart. 
He’s a d——d droll dog, and I like him vastly. 
[Exit w. 
SCENE II.—A Roomin PLAINWAY’S House. Four 
chairs. Wine, with glasses and dessert, on a 
table. PLAINWAY, C., DIDDLER, L., PEGGY, 
L., and Miss DURABLE, R., discovered at table. 


Plain. Bravo! bravo! Ha, ha, ha! [ They laugh. 

Miss D. Upon my word, Mr. Fainwould, you 
sing delightfully; you surely have had some 
practice! 

Did. A little, madame. 

Miss D. Well, I think it must be a very desira- 
ble accomplishment, if it were only for your own 
entertainment. 

Did. It is in that respect, madame, that I have 
hitherto found it most particularly desirable. 

Miss D. But surely the pleasure of pleasing 
your hearers-— 

Did. I now find to be the highest gratification 
it can bestow, except that of giving me a claim to 
a return in kind from you. [Aside to Praey.] I 
lay it on thick, don’t I? 

Miss D. You really must excuse me; I can’t 
perform to my satisfaction without the assistance | 
of an instrument. 


iby and by; there’s no hurry, I’m sure. 


Plain. Weil, well, cousin, then we’ll hear you 
Come, 
Mr. Fainwould, your glass is empty. 

Miss D. Peggy, my love. 

[They rise to retire. Exit MISS DURABLE, R. 

Plain. Peg, here, come back; I want to speak 
with you. 

Peg. [returns.] Well, papa. 

Plain. Mr. Fainwould, [they rise] you know I 
told you of a billet-doux that old Laury had re- 
ceived ? 

Peg: Yes, sir: 

Plain. Coming through the passage to dinner 
IT picked it up. 

Peg. and Did. No! 

Pain. Yes; I have it in my pocket—one of the 
richest compositions you ever beheld. Ill read 
it to you. 

Did. [aside.| How unlucky ! 
it, she’ll know the hand. 

Plain. [reads. | 
foot of the hill.” Ha, ha, ha! 

Did. and Peg. Ha, ha, ha! [DIDDLER crosses, 
and endeavors to keep Peaay from overlooking 
PLAINWAY while he reads. 

Plain. “ Most celestial of terrestrial beings ! 
have received a wound from your eyes which 
baffles all surgical skill. The smile of her who 
gave it is the only balsam that can save it. Let 
ine, therefore, supplicate admittance to your 
presence to-morrow, to know at once if I may 
live or die. 

‘“That, if I’m to live, I may live your fond lover : 

And, if ’m to die, I may get it soon over. 

‘¢ ADONIS.” 
[They all laugh. DIDDLER appears much dis- 
concerted.| Why, this Adonis must be about as 
great a fool as his mistress. Eh, sir? Ha, ha, ha! 

Did. Yes, sir. He, he, he! [Astde.] They've 
found me out, and this is a quiz. [ Crosses L. 

Peg. Or more likely some poor knave, papa, 
that wants her money. Ha, ha, ha! 

Plain. Ha, ha, ha! Or, perhaps, a compound 
of both—eh, sir? 

Did. Very likely, sir. 
They’re at me. 

Plain. But we must laugh her out of the con- 


plese wed 


nection and disappoint the rogue, however; | 


though, I dare say, he little thought to create so 
much merriment—so short-sighted is roguery. 

Did. [aside.| Short-sighted! it’s all up, to a 
certainty. 

Plain. So she’s returning, impatient of being 
left alone, I suppose. Now we’ll smoke her. 

Did. [aside.| Vl join the laugh, at all events. 

Enter Miss DURABLE, R. 

Miss D. Bless me—why, I’m quite forsaken 
among you all. 

Pain. Forsaken, my dear cousin! it’s only for 
age and ugliness to talk of being forsaken ; not 
for a beautiful maid like you—the most celestial 
of terrestrial beings! [ All laugh. 

Miss D. [aside.] Ym astonished—he laughing 
too ! 

Did. (aside, crossing to her.| Excuse my laugh- 
ter, it’s only in jest. 

Miss D. In jest, sir! 

Did. Yes. [ Whispers and winks. 

Plain. Well, but, my dear cousin, I hope you'll 
be merciful to the tender youth. Such a frown as 
that, now, would kill him at once. 
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RAISING THE WIND. 


{Act IT, Scene 2. 


Miss D. Cousin Plainway, this insult is intoler- 
able. Vl not stay in your house another hour. 

Piain. Nay, but, my dear Laury, I didn’t ex- 
pect that truth would give offense. We'll leave 
Mr. Fainwould to make our peace with you. 

Did. [{aside.] Leave me alone with her! Oh, 
the devil! 

Peg. Aye, do, Mr. Fainwould, endeavor to 
pacify her—pray induce her to continue a little 
longer ‘‘ the beautiful maid at the foot of the hill.” 
[Hxeunt PLAINWAY and PEGGY through D. F. 
Miss DURABLE and DIDDLER look sheepishly at 
each other. 

Did. [aside.| T’m included in the quiz, as ’'m a 
gentleman. [To her.| My dear madame, how 
could you— 

Miss D. How could I what, sir? 

Did. Wear a pocket with a hole in it ? 

Miss D. I wear no pockets which caused the 
fatal accident. But, sir, I trust it is an accident 
that will cause no change in your affection. 

Did. [aside.| D——n it! now she’s going to be 
amorous. [Zo her.] None in the world, madame. 
I assure you I love you as much as ever IJ did. 

Miss D. 1 fear my conduct is very imprudent. 
If you should be discovered— 

Did. It’s not at all unlikely, madame, that I am 
already. [Aside.] Now she’ll be boring me for ex- 
planations. I must get her among them again. [ To 
her.} Or, if I am not, if we don’t take great care 
I soon shall be; therefore, for better security, I 
think we’d better immediately join— 

Miss D. Oh, dear, sir! so soon? I declare, you 
quite agitate me with the idea. 

Did. Ma’am! 

Miss D. It is so awful a ceremony, that really 
a little time— 

Did. My dear ma’am, I didn’t mean anything 
about a ceremony. 

Miss D. Sir! 

Did. You misunderstand me; I— 

Miss D. You astonish me, sir! no ceremony, 
indeed! And would you, then, take advantage 
of my too susceptible heart to ruin me? Would 
you rob me of my innocence? would you despoil 
me of my honor? Cruel, barbarous, inhuman 
man! [Affects to faint. 

Did. [supporting her.| Upon my soul, madame, 
I would not interfere with your honor on any ac- 
count. {Aside.] I must make an outrageous 
speech ; there’s nothing else will make her easy. 
[Falls on his knees.| Paragon of premature di- 
vinity ! what instrument of death or torture can 
equal the dreadful power of your frowns? Poi- 
son, pistols, pikes, 


Enter PEGGY at door, listening. 


steel-traps and spring-guns, the thumb-screw or 
lead-kettle, the knout or cat-o’-nine-tails, are 
impotent, compared with the words of your in- 
dignation! Cease, then, to wound by them a 
heart whose affection for you nothing can abate ; 
whose— 

Peg. [comes down c., interrupting him, and 
showing him letter.| So, sir, this is your fine effu- 
sion, and this is the fruit of it. False, infamous 
man! [ Retires up. 

Did. [aside to Miss DURABLE.] I told you so. 
You’d better retire, and I’ll contrive to get off. 
My dear Miss Plainway— [ Crosses to C. 

Peg. Don’t dear me, sir—I’ve done with you! 


Did. If you would but hear— 

Peg. Vil hear nothing, sir; you can’t clear your- 
self. This duplicity can only arise from the mean- 
est of motives, Mr. Mortimer. 


Miss D. Mr. Mortimer! then I am the dupe, |} 


after all! 

Peg. Youre a mean— 

Miss D. Base— 

Peg. Deceitful— 

Miss D. Abominable— | 

Did. [aside.] Here’s a breeze! This is raising 
the wind with a vengeance. [Alowd.] My dear 
Miss Plainway, I--a— My dear Miss Durable— 
[aside] pray retire; in five minutes I will come to 
you in the garden and explain all to your satis- 
faction. 

Miss D. And if you don’t— 

Did. Oh, I will; now, do go. 

Peg. And you, too, madame; aren’t you asham- 
ed— 

Miss D. Don’t talk to me in that style, miss; 
it ill becomes me to account for my conduct to 
you, and I shall therefore leave you with perfect 
indifference to make your own construction. [ TZo 
him.| Youwll find me in the gardon, sir. [Hit i. 

Did. [aside.| Floating in the fish-pond, I hope. 
[Zo Peaey.] My dear Peggy, how could you for 
a moment believe— 

Peg. Vl not listen to you. Tl go and expose 
you to my father immediately. He'll order the 
servants to toss you in a blanket, and then to 
kick you out of doors. 

Did. {holding her.| So, between two stools, 
poor Jeremy comes to the ground at last. Now, 
Peggy, my dear Peggy, I know I shall appease 
you. [He takes her hand.| That letter—I did 
write that letter. But as a proof that I love you, 
and only you, and that I will love you as long as 
I live, Vll run away with you directly. 

Peg. Will you, this instant ? 

Did. YVll_ hire a_ post-chaise immediately. 
[Aside.] That is, if I can get credit for one. 

Peg. Go and order it. 

Did. Ym off! [Going.] Nothing but disasters! 
here’s the cockney coming back in a terrible rage, 
and I shall be discovered. 

Peg. How unlucky! Couldn’t you get rid of 
him again ? 

Did. Keep out of the way, and Ill try. 

[She retires at R. D. F. 


Enter FAINWOULD, R. 


Fain. So, sir— 

Did. How do you do again, sir? Hasn’t my 
Servant left you three and four pence yet? Bless 
my soul, how stupid! 

Fain. Sir, I want to see Mr. Plainway. 

Did. Do you, sir? that’s unlucky—he’s just 
gone out to take a walk into the fields. Look 
through that window, and you may see him! 
there, you see, just under that hedge; now he’s 
getting over a stile. If you like to follow him 
with me, I’ll introduce him to you; but you’d 
better call again. 

Fain. Sir, I see neither a hedge nor astile, and 
I don’t believe a word you say. 

Did. [with affected dignity.| Dou’t believe a 
word I say, sir! 

Fain. No, sir. 

Did. Sir, I desire you'll quit this house. 

Fain. I shan’t, sir! 
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Act I, Scene 2.] 


Did. You shan’t, sir? 

Fain. No, sir—my business is with Mr. Plain- 
way. I’ve a post-chaise waiting for me at the 
door, and therefore have no time to lose. 

Did. A post-chaise waiting at the door, sir ? 

Fain. Yes, sir; the servant told me Mr. Plain- 
way was within, and Til find him, too, or ’m 
| very much mistaken. [Hxit L. 

Did. A post-chaise waiting at the door! we'll) 
bribe the postboy and jump into it. 

Peg. {coming forward.| Charming! 


Did. Now, who shall I borrow a guinea of, to. 


| bribe the postboy ? [Hxit PEGGY. 


Enter JOHN, L. 


John. Has that gentleman found my master, 
sir ? 

Did. Oh, yes, John, I showed him into the 
drawing-room. [JOHN ts going.| Stop, John, 
step this way. Your name is John, isn’t it? 

John. Yes, sir. 

Did. Well, how d’ye do, John? 
place here, John? 

John. Yes, sir, very snug. 

Did. Aye—good wages, good ’vails, eh ? 

John. Yes, sir, very fair. 

Did. Um—you haven’t got such a thing asa 
guinea about you, have you? 

John. No, sir. 

Did. Aye—that’s all, John, I only asked for in- 
formation. [Hzit JOHN, R.] ’Gad, I said a civil 
thing or two to the gardener just now. I'll go 
and try him; and, to prevent all further rencon- 
tres, make my escape through the garden gate. 

! [Going L. 
, inter MISS DURABLE, L. 


Oh, Lord! here is old innocence again. 

Miss D. Well, sir, ’m all impatience for this 
explanation. So you’ve got rid of Miss Peggy? 

Did. Yes, I have pacified her, and she’s retired 
to the—drawing-room. I was just coming to— 
you haven’t got such a thing as a guinea about 
you, madame, have you? A troublesome post- 
boy, that drove me this morning, is teazing me 


for his money. You see I happened, unfortu- | 


nately, to change my small— 

Miss D. Ob, these things will happen, sir. 
[Gives a purse.] There’s my purse, sir; take 
whatever you require. 

Did. Ym robbing you, ma’am. 

Miss D. Not at all-—-you know you'll soon re- 
turn it. 

Did. [{aside.| That’s rather doubtful. [To her.] 
Vl be with you again, madame, in a moment. 

[ Going L. 

Miss D. What, sir! So even your postboys 
are to be attended to before me? 

Did. Ma’am! 

Miss D. But I see through your conduct, sir. 
This is a mere expedient to avoid me again. 
‘This is too much! 

Did. {aside.| What the devil shall I do now? 
Oh! oh, dear! oh, Lord ! 

Miss D. What’s the matter ? 

Did. Your cruelty has so agitated me—TI faint 
—a little water—a little water will recover me. 
[Falls into a chair.| Pray get me a little water! 

Miss D. Bless me, he’s going into hysterics. 
Help, help! John, Betty, a little water immedi- 
ately! [Hxit R. DIDDLER runs off L. 
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Einter FAINWOULD from L. D. F. 


Fain. Nowhere to be found. So, Mr. Diddler | 


gone now. ‘They’ve found me out by my letter, 
and avoid me on purpose. 
the house till I see Mr. Plainway, I’m determined ; 
so ’ll sit myself quietly down. [Sits down in the 
chair DIDDLER has left.| Vll make the whole 
family treat me with alittle morerespect, I warrant. 


Enter Miss DURABLE, hastily, R., with a glass of — 
She | 


water, which she throws in his face. 
screams; he rises in a fury. 
| 


| Miss D. Here, my love. Ah! 
| Fain. [L.] Damnation, madame! what d’ye 
mean ? 

Miss D. [R.] Oh, dear, sir! 
another gentleman. 

Frain. Nonsense, madame! you couldn’t mean 
,to serve any gentleman in this way. Where is 
'Mr. Plainway? Ill have satisfaction for this 
treatment. 


Enter PLAINWAY, through R. D. F. 


Plain. [comes down, c.] Heyday, heyday, 
cousin! Why, whois this gentleman, and what is 
all this noise about? 

Miss D. [R.] I’m sure, cousin, I don’t know who 
‘the gentleman is. All that I can explain is, that 
Mr. Fainwould was taken ill in that chair; that I 
went to get some water to recover him; and the 
moment after, when I came back, I found his 
place occupied by that gentleman. 


I took you for 


for bantering. You found Mr. Fainwould’s place 


/you wanted to give him one. 

Plain, and Miss D. You Mr. Fainwould! 

Fain. Yes, sir; and you’ve found out by this 
time, I suppose, that I’m perfectly acquainted 
with all your kind intentions towards me—that I 
know of your new son-in-law, Sir Robert Rental 
—that Iam informed I am to make merriment 
for you—and that, if ’m refractory, your nephew, 
Mr. Diddler, is to pull my nose. 

Plain. Sir Robert Rental, and my nephew, Mr. 
Diddler! Why, Laury, this is some madman 
broke loose. My dear sir, I haven’t a nephew in 
the world, and never heard of such people as Sir 
'Robert Rental or Mr. Diddler in the whole 
course of my life. 

Frain. This is amazing ! 

Plain. It is, upon my soul! You say your name 
is Fainwould ? 

Fain. Certainly ! 

Plain. Then nothing but the appearance of 
the other Mr. Fainwould can solve the riddle. 

Fain. The other Mr. Fainwould ? 

Plain. Yes, sir; there is another gentleman so 
calling himself now in this house; and he was 
bearer of a letter of introduction from— 

Fain. My letter of introduction! The rascal 


morning. I see through it all! 
‘house is robbed by this time. 
Pain. A villain! Why, where is he, cousin? 
Here, John—where are all the servants ? 
[Rings a bell. 


Enter JOHN, R. 
Plain. Where is Mr. Fainwould ? 


But [ll not stir out of | 


Fain. [L.] Madame, this is no longer a time | 


occupied by me, who am Mr. Fainwould; and | 
you found him suffering no illness at all, though | 


picked my pocket of it, in this very house, this | 
I dare say your | 
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26 RATSIN GT Hie Wel NeD:. [Act II, Scene 2. | 
| John. What, the other, sir? But my angry uncle has, on his death-bed, re- 
Piain. The other, sir? Then you knew this lented. This fine fat-headed fellow arrested our 
gentleman’s name was Fainwould and you never flight through the town, to putinto my hand 
told me he was here this morning ? this letter, announcing the handsome bequest of 
John. Yes, sir, I did; I sent you to him. ten thousand pounds, and enclosing me a hun- 
_ Plain. You sent me to the other fellow. dred pound note:as, earnest of his sincerity. 
_ John. No, sir, I did not let in the other. Plain. Um!—I imagine you are the Mr. Mor- 
Plain. I suppose he got in at the window, then. | timer she sometimes sighs about. 
But where is he now ? | Did. The same, sir. At Bath, under that 
John. Ym sure I don’t know, sir; but I thought name, and under somewhat better appearances, 
that gentleman was gone. I had the honor to captivate her. Hadn’t I, 
| Fain. Why did you think so, sir? Peggy? 
_ John. Because, sir, the chaise is gone that you; Peg. And isn’t Mortimer your name ? 
| came in. Did. No, my dear; my legitimate appellation 
| Plain. What! is Mr. Diddler. 
Fain. Gone! Peg. What! am I to have a lover of the name 
John. Yes, sir. of Diddler ? 
Plain. Why, then, the rascal’s run off in it!; Sam. [R.] I’m sure Mrs. Diddler is a very 
_ And Peg—where is she? where is my daughter ? | pretty name. 
Miss D. Gone with him, cousin. Did. Don’t be rude, Sam. 
John. Here they are, sir. [Hxit R. Plain. Well, sir, your promises are fair, there’s 
Enter DIDDLER, PEGGY and SAM, DIDDLER no denying; but whether it would be fair to at- 
dancing and singing, R. tend to them depends entirely upon that gentle- 
Plain. Sing away, my brave fellow—I’ll soon | ™an. [Zo FAINWOULD. 


change your note. Fain. [u.] As forme, Mr. Plainway, if your 
Did. Thank ye, sir; but it’s changed already. daughter has taken a fancy for another, I can’t 
Sam, pay my debts to that young man, three helpit. Only let her refuse me respectfully, and 
and four pence, [ pointing to FAINWOULD] and|! am satisfied. 
give him credit for a breakfast on my account!| id. [C.] Youare avery sensible fellow, and 
Ah, my dear old innocence ! [ToM1ssDuRABLE.] We have all a very high respect for you. 
There’s your purse again! When I’m at leisure! /@m. I’m satisfied. 
you shall have your explanation. Did. But I shall not be satisfied without the 
Miss D. Oh, false Adonis! hope that all such poor, idle rogues as I have been 
Plain. And now, sir, what have you to answer May learn, by my disgraceful example— 
Pe dials | Howe’er to vice or indolence inclined,: 
Did. I plead guilty to itall. Idle habits, empty By honest industry to RAISE THE WIND. 
pockets and the wrath of an offended uncle, 
made the shabby dog you see before you. THE END. 
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PLAINWAY.—Dark brown old man’s suit, white stockings, RICHARD.—Gray livery coat, buff waistcoat, breeches, brown 


gouty shces. gaiters. | 
FAINWOULD.—Dark green coat, white waistcoat, nankeen ; } 
trousers, boots. 4 ; ; W AITER.—Blue coat, trousers, white waistcoat. 


JEREMY DIDDLER.—An old dark blue coat, torn at the el- 
bows, and buttoned close to the throat, buff waistcoat, orange 
peed Prete: small nankeen gaiters, shoes, old low- PEGGY.—White muslin dress, pink sash, black shoes. 

SAM.—Drab countryman’s coat, buff breeches, gray worsted | MISS DURABLE.—Dark red muslin dress, light blue sash, eap 
stockings, countryman’s lat, | with pink ribbon and rose. 


JOHN.—Dark brown livery, blue stockings. 
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SCENE I.—foom in an Inn. 
HARRY ATHERTON discovered ringing bell violently. 


Harry. [R.] The devil take all the bells, wait- 
ers and taverns in the kingdom! [Rings again. 


Enter WAITER, L. 1 E. 


Waiter. Coming, sir ! 

Harry. Coming, sir! confound you—you might 
have come from London since I began ringing. 
change this detestable wine! My teeth areon edge, 
it’s so plaguy sour. 

Waiter. [aside.] I think it’s your tempev’s sour. 

[Lat L. 

Harry. {calling.| And bring me a paper, if you 
have one in this execrable hole. I cer tainly am 
in a charming frame of mind—out of humor with 
myself, everybody and everything. Oh, Caro- 
line, Caroline—that I am dying for you is some- 
thing more than a fiction; for, by Jove, if this state 
of things lasts much longer, i shall certainly blow 
my brains out! 

Waiter. (without, L.] This way, sir! 

Harry. Now some blockhead’s coming to dis- 
turb me. Deuce take him! I hope he'll give me 
a chance of picking a quarrel with him, for I must 
let off steam somehow. [Sits at table, back to L. 


inter WAITER, with wine and paper, L., FRANK 
FINISH following. 


Frank. Bring me a pint of sherry, my lad, and | 
a cigar. [Sits R. 

Waiter. Yes, sir. 

[Places wine and paper for HARRY, and exit. 

Harry. Ugh! I thought so—the very paper I. 
didn’t want to see! 

Frank. Now, how can I amuse myself till this. 
train starts? Let me see, [looks at watch] two. 


titrerssesreresrersrsersrsrsererereorooernon eres: 


o'clock; then I have four al se pleneane 
prospect in a country village. 
Linter WAITER, with wine, L., and exit. 

Harry. [growling.| Ugh !trash—contempti- 
ble—ass—mass of lies! 

Frank. [lighting cigar. Aside.] My intellectual 
companion seems out of temper. | Coughing. 

Harry. [turning savagely round.| How the 


‘devil do you expect me to read, sir, while you sit 


What—Frank ! 
What most lucky 


coughing there? 
Frank. My dear Harry! 
chance brought you here? 
Harry. Oh, the most spiteful trick that ever 
Fortune played a poor devil! 
Frank. Ah, Dame Fortune’s not the only lady 
concerned, I’ll swear. Confess ! 
Harry. No, my dear fellow, there is a woman 


Frank. Excuse me, I can imagine her—every 
man’s mistress is the same in description. Let 
me know what extraordinary circumstance has 
brought the fashionable Harry Atherton into a 
village a hundred miles from London. 

Harry. You shall. I— 

Frank. A sketch, mind—I don’t want a three- 
volume novel. 

Harry. Well, then, I am in love with a lady. 

Frank. That’s natural enough so far. Proceed. 

Harry. And the lady is in love with me. 

‘rank. The lady exhibits taste. 

Harry. Thank you. But her father is deter- 
mined she shall marry somebody else. 

Frank. A thing fathers are much given to, but 
which the many blunders they have made ought 
to have cured them of by now. Leave young 
hearts to themselves, say I—they’re pretty sure to 
couple rightly; and if they don’t the fault’s their 
own, and theirs be the consequences. 

Harry. And the worst of it is, the man who is 
to rob me of my mistress is not even an English- 
man. To be foiled by a foreigner—it’s unbearable! 

Frank. What is he, pray ? 

Harry. Oh, hang him, an American! 

Frank. Well, he speaks English, at any rate, 
and there’s some consolation in that. 

Harry. Yes; if you call their villainous jargon 
English. 

Frank. Does the lady care for him at all? 

Harry. It would be rather strange if she did, 
considering she has never seen him. I received a 
note from her in town, saying that he was ex- 
pected over in a week, begging me to come down 
and contrive some means of seeing her, for I be- 


lieve the dear creature would run off with me 


in the case—one of Nature’s choicest, most lovely— | 
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_ rather than have him. I’ve been down here ever 
_ since. Nota glimpse can I get of her. The old 
man, knowing of our attachment, and chancing to 
meet me, has kept her strictly confined ever since. 

Frank. The American is some friend of his, then? 

Harry. Vhe father is; this man he has never 
seen; but it appears it has been a settled thing 
between the fathers—and the son comes over to 
keep a promise he never made, and marry a 


Frank. Why, the case has a deucedly awkward 
look, I admit; but wait a minute, let me consider! 

Harry. Ob, how can you help me? lve been 
considering myself these four days. 

Frank. You say the old fellow doesn’t know his 
son-in-law elect ? 

Harry. No. 

Frank. Neither does he know me. Why 
shouldn’t I be your American rival? Rest assured 
I shall not become your English one ! 

Harry. Impossible! How could— 


| 


| voyage of fun—private theatricals at Scarborough 
—lots of wardrobe with me; and as to the Yankee 
dialect, I’ve not been in the country for nothing. 

| Harry. But what is to be the benefit of your 
| scheme ? 

Frank. What! Why, disgust the old man and 
his daughter too, to be sure, and get turned out 
of the house. 
hand—as I go out you go in—and— 

Harry. It may answer, upon my soul! 


it to me. 


effectually, and— 

Frank. I know—yowll turn Turk or Ojibbeway 
for me when I want it. Done! After our chat, 
I'll go at once. 
what touched myself? 

Harry. How’s that ? 

Frank. Oh, a woman again, of course; for I 
can most conscientiously affirm, that in all my 
scrapes—and their name is legion—a woman has 
had a hand somehow or other. Opposite my 
apartments in town lived, for a short time, a young 
lady to whom, to this hour, I have never spoken. 
You’d hardly conceive the pains I took to catch her. 
First of all, [leant out of the window by the hour, 
till I got such a violent erick in the neck I couldn’t 
turn my head for a week; but for the matter of that 
she had turned it for me, so it didn’t signify. 
| Harry. Well! 

Frank. Well! Then I dressed at her! tried 
every conceivable color and pattern; nearly ruined 
myself with coats, and was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy with waistcoats; devil a bit of notice 
would she take. 

Harry. So you gave her up? 


her tenderness and pity—though I began to doubt 


sat at the window all day wrapped up in a flannel 
dressing-gown. 
Harry. Ah! 


_ wouldn’t swear it, I thought I saw her laughing. 
Harry. Heartless hussy! Well? 
Frank. I had one more trial. I drew down all 


street laid with straw. 


woman he never saw. So, you see, I’m in despair! | 


Irrank. Oh, never fear! I came down here on a) 


Old boy in rage—knows you're at) 


Frank. May? Must—shall! I never fail—leave | 


Harry. My dear Frank, only do this for me) 


Do you know, I really am some- | 


Frank. Not I, faith! I thought I’d appeal to) 


whether she had any—so I whitened my face, and | 


Frank. Devil a bit of use! In fact, though I 


the blinds, muffled the knocker, and had the) 


Harry. Ha, ha, ha! that must have softened her. 

Frank. The woman was flint, sir. I tried that 
for two days; at last I got tired of imprisonment 
and darkness, and resolved at once to plunge her 
into the abyss of hopeless despair by inserting my 
death in the papers ! 

Harry. Did you do it? 

Frank. Why, no—on reflection I thought it 
would be useless, as she didn’t know my name. I 
determined to show her I could be as indifferent 
as herself, and next morning a friend dropping in, 
we lounged to the window with cigars in our 
mouths, to laugh and chat under her very nose, 
when, to my horror, a traveling-carriage drew 
up at the door, trunks were piled, in stepped my 
inexorable mistress, doors banged, whips cracked, 
and she was gone. 

Harry. Devilish pleasant! have you not seen 
her since? 

Frank. How should 1? Where am I to look— 
north, south, east or west? I hope, by the bye, it 
isn’t your mistress by any chance. 

Harry. 111 answer for that; she hasn’t been in 

‘town these two years. 
Frank. Ym glad of that; but these things hap- 
‘pen deuced oddly sometimes. But now for our 
scheme. I’ll go and make myself as like a Yan- 
kee as possible. By the bye, what’s my name? 

Harry. Samson Cipher; but Ill give you all 
the particulars while you dress. 

Frank. And Vl arrange our plan of attack, and 
it shall be no fault of mine if I am not uncere- 
moniously kicked out. [Hxeunt L. 


ScENE II.—Drawing-room of Sir 
GRAYLING’S. 
Str ANDREW, CAROLINE and ROSE, k. 


| worry me out of my mind? 


me out of mine. 
is devoted to another ? 


ness than a wild, rackety spendthrift. 


I only want to marry Mr. Atherton. 
Sir A. Pooh, pooh! you girls don’t know what 
you do want. 


marry a great stupid American. 


If they have any fault, it is that they are too 
clever by half. 

Caroline. I hate clever men, especially I hate 
an American; for my part, I wonder how any 
woman can endure one. 

Sir A. And yet America contrives to get popu- 
lated, for all that. 
| Caroline. But consider, papa, I have never 
'seen him. 

Sir A. Then how can you dislike him? J have 
never seen him, and I love him already. 


help to populate America. 

Sir A. Hold your tongue, Caroline, you know 
I’m not to be contradicted ; he’ll be here in a week, 
so make up your mind to receive ahusband shortly. 


Sir A. [c.] Girls, girls, girls! do you wish to | 
Caroline. [R.] No, papa; but you wish to worry | 


Rose. [R.] How can you be so cruel, uncle, as $ 
to sacrifice poor Caroline to one man, when she | 


Sir A. I know her interest, Rose—a steady, | 
quiet merchant is more likely to ensure her happi- | 


Caroline. But I don’t want to be happy, papa— | 


Caroline. I do, papa. It’s too bad to make me 


Sir A. Wrong, child; no American is stupid. 


Caroline. Yes, papa, but you are not going to | 
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Caroline. [aside.| I have made up my mind to 
that. [Aloud.] ’'m sure, papa, when you were 
young you did not think as you do now. 

Sir A. Just the same, my dear. My marriage 
with your. poor mother was a purely mercantile 
transaction; and I don’t think she ever had rea- 
son to complain of the bargain. 

Caroline. But every one is not so kind as you 
are, dear papa! 

Sir A. Youre a coaxing little puss, but it 
won't do. 

Caroline. But suppose he doesn’t like me? 

Sir A. He’s not such a fool as to let any trifle 
of that kind stand in his way; my old friend 
Cipher knows how to educate his children better. 

Caroline. Still it would be more agreeable if he 
liked me for myself, you know. Oh, papa, I have 
an idea! You will not refuse me one favor ? 

Sir A. I never did, child, in reason. 

Caroline. Never, dear papa. Well, then, I wish 
when he comes at first that you would let Rose 
be introduced as your daughter, and myself as 
her cousin; I shall then be able to discover 
whether he really would prefer me. 

Sir A. But suppose he really wouldwt, and 
falls in love with Rose ? 

Rose. Oh, be very easy, uncle; I'll not have him, 
I promise you. 

Sir A. Well, well, as you will; and I shall soon 
undeceive him if I discover any partiality for Rose. 

Caroline. Oh, thank you, papa! [Aside.] I 
shall gain, at least, a little respite. 

Enter SERVANT, L. 


Servant. A man in the hall, sir, sent up from 
the ‘‘ Rainbow ” by a Mr. Cipher. 

Sir A. Cipher! What, here already! Send 
him up. Exit SERVANT, L. 

Caroline. [to ROSE.] Oh, heaven! what can have 
brought the odious creature so much before his time? 

Rose. Anxiety, dear—impatience ! 

Sir A. Now, girls, this is famous; a week be- 
fore he was expected. 

Caroline. And a life-time before he was wished 
for! [ Retires up R. 


Enter HARRY, disguised as a servant. 


Harry. Be you Mr. Sir Andrew Grayling? 

Sir A. I am, friend. 

Harry. I be just hired by a strange gentleman 
to carry his trunks from railroad to inn, and he 
sent me up to Mr. Grayling, and if so be I see him, 
to say, ‘that Mr. Cipher will be up with the old 
buffalo in a fly’s kick.” 

Sir A. Old buffalo! not very respectful ! 

Caroline. Oh, no doubt that’s a complimentary 
term in polite America. 

Sir A. Maybe, maybe—sounds strange, though. 
Well, my man ? 

Harry. As he was only staying behind a bit, 
“feathering a little for the gal!” 

Caroline. Vulgar ow] !—“ Feathering !” 

Rose. Yow ll be choicely mated, dear ! ° 

Sir A. Imust say his phraseology is not the 
most polished ; but go, and tell your master Iam 
anxiously waiting for him. 

Harry. He’s on the road, sir. [A side.] Once in the 
house, mischief worry me if I go out again. [Fvit. 

Caroline. Well, papa, nice specimen of my in- 
tended, this! 

Sir A. Well, my dear, these little national 
idioms sound strangely at first, but one soon gets 


used to them; I rather like the novelty of them 
myself. [Knock.] Here he is. 

Caroline. Now, papa, mind, 
daughter ! 

Frank. [without.] I can find my way up a stair- 
case, I reckon, without assistance, you helps, you— 
Enter FRANK, L. 

Here, catch my hat, you critters! [Throws it off. 

Sir A. My dear Mr. Cipher, ’m delighted to 
see you. 

Frank. 
come, boss. 

Sir A. [presenting RosE.| Allow me to present 
to you my daughter Caroline. 

Frank. And a tarnation pretty specimen of a 
man’s daughter, too! [Aside.] Do my eyes de- 
ceiveme? No! by all that’s lucky and cursedly 
unlucky, it’s my London beauty! She doesn’t 
recognize me! 

Sir A. And this is my niece, Miss Rose Everton. 

[Presents CAROLINE. 

Frank. Miss, youd take the rise out of all the 
roses that ever grew. 

Sir A. [aside.] Egad, I think he’sstruck with her. 

Frank. [aside.] I don’t feel so much disposed 
to keep my word of getting kicked out of the 
house. Atherton was humming me! 

Sir. A. And how is my worthy old friend, your 
father ? [ Crosses to him. 

Frank. In most violent health ; it’s my etarnal 
and everlasting opinion that he’ll live to within a 
few miles of doomsday. 

Sir A. Glad to hear it—glad to hear it. 

Frank. Yes, so am I. 

Sir A. That’s an unusual wish for a son and 
heir, which you are, eh? 

Frank. Well, ’'m his son and heir apparent; 


Rose is your 


So I reckoned, or I shouldn’t have 


that is, I calculate I’m apparently his son and heir ; | 
one can’t be so extensive certain in such matters. 


Sir A. Yow ll take lunch, Mr. Cipher? 
Frank. Yes! for I’m slightly as darned hungry 
as a young alligator. [Str ANDREW rings. 
Enter SERVANT. 
Sir A. Lunch, George. [ Hxit SERVANT. 


Rose. [aside.] I suppose I must speak to him. | 
[Aloud.] You are earlier than we expected you, | 


Mr. Cipher. 
Frank. Yes; you see, miss, I was coming by the 
‘‘Slow Coach,” an English boat, but I saw the 


American ‘‘ Longbow” alongside, so I jumped on | 
board her, and before ‘‘ Slow Coach” had got her — 
darned steam up, we were within sight of England. | 


That’s what I call licking ’em pretty consider- 
ably by long chalks. 
Sir A. [aside.] That’s a pretty considerable 


lie, friend son-in-law! [Alowd.] And what do you | 


think of England, eh ? 
Enter SERVANT, with lunch. 
Frank. Why, I guess it’s about three thousand 
miles from America, anyhow, yet. 
Sir A. No, no; I mean the people—we'll say the 
ladies, for instance? [Aside.] Must bring him out. 
Frank. Why, sir, women are pretty much of 


the same breed all over the etarnal world, except — 
the black critters, and men’s opinion on ’em as — 


like each other as new dollars; but I know aman 
down east who says, ‘‘ Women are good enough in 
their way—that is, they are good-for-nothing, and 
in everybody's way.” 
Caroline. Well, I’m sure! [ Retires up R. 
Rose. [to CAROLINE.] The man’s a savage ! 
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_ Pll be with you in ten minutes. 
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like to mix business with pleasure. 
_ have come over to your tarnation happy land to | 
marry your daughter; you may calculate I didn’t 


/| —your health, sir! 
_ deceive him. Rose isn’t worth sixpence ; he’ll soon 
change his tone. 
nets, and we’ll show Mr. Cipher round the park. 
_ your ‘‘ tarnation” conquest. 


_ you profit by it. 
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may be your opinion of the marriage state, now ? 
Frank. Why, I guess marriage requires noth- 
_ing but a tarnation deal of implicit faith. [ Crosses. 
Caroline. [to Rosg.] I could very conveniently 
box that man’s ears. 

Sir A. [aside.] He’s rather unmanageable. 
Frank. [aside.] Imust either sacrifice Atherton 
or myself, and I can’t tell which—I know it shan’t 


ture upon this white extremity ? 

[Takes her hand and leads her to table. 
Sir A. [aside.] I must put him to rights soon, 
or hang me if he won’t fall in love with the wrong 
woman. [ They sit. 
Rose. I beg your pardon, Mr. Cipher, but you 
are pinching my hand. 
Frank. 1 ask a heap of pardons, but I thought 
it was the chair, it’s so like the darned velvet. 
Sir A. [aside.] What an old fool I was to be 
gulled into this! But I'll soon put a stop to it. 
Rose. Perhaps you are not aware, Mr. Cipher, 
but that is my foot you are treading on. | 
Frank. Really, miss, I shall become like Tom 
Gray, who blushed so that his hair was a bright 
red all his life after. 


Caroline. [aside.] Insolent creature ! | 


Sir A. [aside.] Come, I see I must stop all this. 

Frank. [aside.| ?’m making a bad impression 
here—I must push on. 

Sir. A. Mr. Cipher, allow me to— 


Curoline. [to SIR ANDREW.] Don’t papa, yet—' 


pray. 
rank. Excuse me, my dear neighbor, but I! 
I believe I 


care a bad cent for her, and was rather riled about 
it; but now that I see her, if I would change her | 
for all California, may I be strung up like a bunch. 
of darned mistletoe, and all the women in England | 
kissed under me. 

Caroline. [aside.] Thank heaven! he’s in love | 
with Rose. 

Rose. [aside.] Tl] die an old maid first. 

Sir A. Sir, you are laboring under a mistake. 

Frank. Thunder and earthquakes! I’ve made 
no mistake here. 

Sir A. I say you have. 

Frank. Vil die in it, then—if I don’t may I be 
[| Rising. 
Sir A. [aside.] I must get him alone and un- 


Girls, go and get on your bon- 
Caroline. [to Rose.] I congratulate you on 


Rose. [to CAROLINE.] Thank you, love; may 
[Lxeunt CAROLINE and ROsE, R. 
Frank. And now, if you’ve no objection, Vl 
have my boy up; I want to give him a word or 
two for himself. 
Sir A. But I wish to speak to you first. 
Frank. By the time you're ready for our stretch 
in the park I’ll have discharged him. [ Rings bell. 
Sir A. [aside.] I mustn't be in a hurry, or his 


inter SERVANT, L. 
Send Mr. Cipher’s servant up. [Ewvit SERVANT. ] | 


be myself. [Zo Rosx.] Miss Caroline, may I ven- | 


x; 
| 
| 
| 


|fears ; by— 


. ae i j | 
Sir A. [aside.] That shot flew wide. What Atherton will never give her up, and hang me if 


‘Ido. Imust quarrel with him—I have good cause. 
| Enter HARRY, L. 
| Harry. Well, my dear fellow. 


| Frank. Mr. Atherton, I am somewhat surprised | 
that you have thought proper so deliberately and | 
unnecessarily to compromise your honor as a | 


gentleman. 
| Harry. Mr. Finish, this language— 


been in town for two years. 
| Harry. I repeat it, sir. 


| Frank. And I repeat that it is false; I saw her | 


in town myself a month ago; she is the very lady 
I mentioned to you this morning. 

Harry. I must return your insult to yourself, 
sir—it is false! 

Frank. Well, sir, we but waste words; step 
‘down to the inn, and we will arrange affairs in a 
more speedy manner. 

Harry. I can hardly think you capable of so 
unfriendly a jest or so willful an untruth; there 
must be a mistake; her cousin Rose, perhaps, was 
the lady. 
| Frank. Confound it, sir, do you think a man 
doesn’t know his daughter from his niece? Miss 
Caroline was the lady I saw in town. 

Harry. It is impossible! therefore I am ready 
to walk with you. Stay, here they come. Will 
you refer it to themselves ? 

Frank. Willingly. 

Enter CAROLINE and ROSE. 

Harry. I will soon convince you. Caroline! 

Caroline. Good heaven! Harry! [Runs to him. 

Frank. No, no! 
wrong woman! 

Harry. Dear Caroline, explain this mystery ; 


Caroline and Rose. [together.] Your friend ! 


Harry. Yes, who came here to oblige me—not 
Cipher, but my old college friend, Frank Finish. 
Caroline. Oh, how charming! it was a jest of 


Frank. Oh, oh! Isee it now. Harry, forgive 
me. [Zo RosE.] And to you, madame, what apol- 
ogy can I make for my impertinence and vulgar- 
ity? But do not imagine I did not know you. Do 
you not remember your late opposite neighbor in 
town? 


we have had at him. 


kinder thoughts ? 
Rose. Sir, I cannot; in short, I— 
Frank. Oh, madame, if you dreamt how I love 


HArry.] Keep me company, it’s so d——d awk- 
ward to kneel alone. 

Harry. With all my heart. 
Caroline ! 

Frank. Dear Rose, by all my hopes 


Enter SIR ANDREW. 
Sir A. Hey! death and all the devils! what is 


[Exit R. 
Frank. What a plaguy awkward fix I am in. | 


‘here ? 


Cipher keeling to my niece, and his infer- 


nal dog of a servant to my daughter ! 


| frank. Is justified by your assertion of this | 
‘morning: you said that Miss Grayling had not | 


d——n it, man, that’s the | 


my triend here will insist that you are your cousin. | 


Frank. [aside.] What the deuce is coming now? | 


ours; we changed places to amuse ourselves and | 
| gain time. 


Rose. [laughing.| Oh, well! and many a laugh 
Frank. (aside.| The devil you have! [ Aloud.] | 


May I hope that, though you laughed at a | 
Stranger, my friend’s introduction may induce 


you—let me swear it here! [Kneeling and aside to | 


[Kneeling.| Dear | 


and many | 


| 5 
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Frank. The American system of equality per- 
mits it, sir. 

Sir A. You hussies, get out of the room; and 
you, man, what the devil do you mean ? 

Harry. Forgiveme, Sir Andrew, Iam noservant, 
but one who adores your daughter. [ Crosses to C. 

Sir A. It’s that rascal Atherton, as I live. 

Frank. Yes, sir, and I am— 

Sir A. Not what you pretend, Ill be sworn. 

Frank. I admit it, sir; my name is— 

Sir A. Out of my house, both of you! Here, 
William—Tom— George —impostors— robbers — 
out with you! 

Frank. Come, Harry, Sir Andrew’s temper in- 
terferes with his manners. We shall venture to 


_ call again when we are more politely received. 


Ladies, good day. Sir Andrew, yours. 
[Exeunt HARRY and FRANK. 
Sir A. And [ll see you to the door, you rogues. 
William, look to the plate closet ! [Lvit L. 
Caroline. [sighing.| Well, dear? 
Rose. [sighing.| Well, dear? 
Caroline. I don’t feel well. 
Rose. 1 have felt better. 
Caroline. Youw’re not so unhappy as I am. 
Rose. But ’'m quite as unfortunate. 
Caroline. Do you really like this Mr. Finish ? 
Rose. I don’t know, but I feel as if I did; if you 
knew what pains he took to gain my notice in 


London. Of course I wouldn’t speak to him; be- | 


sides, aunt wouldn’t let me, you know. 

Caroline. Poor Harry! 
we were locked up till this very—very—very 
odious American comes. 


_ Rose. Well, do you know I don’t dislike the 
mode of talking so much ? 


Caroline. Ha, ha, ha! yowre smitten, cousin! 
Well, V’ll confess he’s a fine looking fellow. 

Rose. Nonsense! I don’t think about his person. 

Caroline. If any other woman thought as much 


of it, you’d be inclined to pinch her, for all that. 


Here’s papa. 
Enter SiR ANDREW, L 

Sir A. Well, I suppose you're pretty well 
ashamed of yourselves ? 

Caroline. ’m not, papa, very. [Goes up c. 

Rose. Vm not, uncle, at all. | Goes up C. 

Sir A. We shall see. I wish I’d let that impos- 
tor give me his name; I’d lay him by the heels, I 
warrant. 

Caroline. Isn’t his name Cipher, 
said it was. 

Sir A. Ugh, go to your rooms! I’ve a duty to 
discharge to my daughter and niece, and hang 
me if I don’t discharge it. 

Caroline. Suppose you discharge them instead ? 


papa ? 


_I dare say they’d soon get another situation. 
Be off to | 
_ your rooms, and mind you don’t get telegraphing 


Sir A. You're an impertinent hussy ! 


to those rascally—swindling—ugly— 
Caroline. ? Oh, papa! 
Rose. Oh, uncle! 


I shouldn’t wonder if 


You. 


3l 


‘entertain it. 
‘dog be? Lucky I caught him in time, and those 
hot-blooded young baggages. But if ’m bamboo- 
zled at last, YU—I’ll commit myself to jail for 
twelve calendar months! 

Enter SERVANT, L. 

| Servant. Sir John Wyndham’s servant, sir, has 
‘ridden over with a message, and wished me to 
take it, but I thought your honor would like to 
see the man yourself. 

Sir A. Certainly; send him up. [Exit Srr- 
“VANT, L.] Perhaps that Atherton has changed 
his dress. That can’t be, though; he knows noth- 
ing of my friend Wyndham. [ Look ing off] Oh, 
no, this is a genuine gawky. 
inter FRANK, L., disguised as a Yorkshire servant. 
|Why didn’t you come up at once, my lad? 

__ Frank. Why, savin’ your presence, Sir Andrew, 
I'd as lieve been in t’kitchen wi’ lads; it’s more 
social like for I, you know. 

Sir A. Well, my good boy—but I suppose I 
mustn’t call you boy? yow’re a strapping fellow. 

Frank. [grinning.|] So feyther and mother 
Says, and so neebors says, and so t’lasses says. 

Sir A. And as sharp as you're tall, lll warrant. 


ther and mother says; but I’s not so Toute as 
brother Dick. 

Sir A. No? 

Frank. Na, though I may look so. Why, you 
see, measter, brother Dick gave one of them 
paper things —a kind o’ bill like, you know—and 
when t’chap come, and axed for money for 
bill, says brother, ‘‘Good day, lad.” ‘Good day, 
sir,” say tchap. ‘‘Vve brought this here Dill,” 
says he, quite civil like, ‘‘and I'll be obleeged if 
thoul’t pay it, Muster Looby”—that’s brother 
Dick’s name, and my name, too. ‘‘ When’s it 
payable?” says brother t’chap. ‘Why, at sight, 
sure,” says he to brother. ‘‘Ecod, lad,” says 
Dick, ‘‘ it’s no use, ’cause I be blind; so ye’ll e’en 
tak’ it back again.” Gosh! how t’chap stared 
at brother Dick! [Laughing loudly. 

Sir A. Ha, very comical indeed. [Asvde.] 
Yorkshire rogue! [Aloud.] But what message 
have you br ought from my friend Wyndham ? 

Frank. Why, says measter to me, ‘‘ Go thou up 


stay and dine in a friendly way like, I'll be main 
glad to see ’em.” 

Sir A. Hem! those dogs will hardly venture to 
‘return to-day, and I want to see Wyndham. T’ll 
take the girls with me. 

Frank. [aside.] Oh, the devil! [Alowd.] Kes, 
Sir Andrew, measter’ll be mortal glad to see 
t?young ladies, and so will t?company. 

Sir A. Company! What company has he ? 

Frank. Why, it’s no just company like—but 
two or three rantin’, swearin’, devil-may- care fox- 


Sir A. And oh, daughter, and oh, niece! if hunters and steeple- chasers. 


_ you don’t go at once, Pll take you and lock you in. 


Caroline. Come along, Rose, dear. 
[| They run off, R 
Sir A. Well, for a man of sixty years, a knight. 


of the shire, and a justice of the peace, T think L| 


may write myself down avery respectable ass. 
That’s an opinion I don’t wish to get abroad, but 


Sir A. Pshaw! I cannot introduce young girls 
into their company, so [ll risk it and go alone. 
Go below, and the servants will give you some- 


thing to eat and drink, for you seem a good- | 


humored lad. 
Frank. Kes, so feyther and mother says, and 
| Uneebors and t/lasses. 


Who could that impudent young 


to squire’s, and say to’em, [ want to see ’em very | 
particular ’bout some size business; and say I’s | 
got some fine grouse from t’north, and if he’ll | 


give strict orders to the servants, and—no—I'll | 
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Frank. Egosh, I ben’t no fool—at ‘least, so fey- | 
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in private I may be permitted most devoutly to' Sir A. Just remain here till I get my whip and 3 
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coat, for I shall have to lock the room door after 
us. [Haxit R., door in flat. 

Frank. Confound it; lock the door! Then how 
the plague are the women to get out, or we in? 
Deuce take his caution! I never bargained for 
this. Where does this window look to? The gar- 
den, that’s good; but it’s plaguy high, and it’s 


PLOYTS PO Rage Oasis: 


fastened—the old rogue’ll suspect me if I open it. 
Stay, I’ll raise it a little, and we can force it up! 
fte-enter SIR ANDREW. FRANK pretends to be 
gazing about. 
Sir A. Now, my lad. 
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+ rank. Woundily fine pictures here, measter ; 
t them mun ha’ cost a main deal o’ money. 

« Sir A. Well, my fine fellow, don’t you admire 
+| them? 

; Frank. Ees; but as I can see trees and cows 
+| and sheep for nought, I’d rather keep the shiners 
~| in t’pouch. ; 

4 Sir A. But you can’t bring trees and sheep and 
~| cows into your house. 

z Frank. No; and formy part I shouldn’t want ’em. 
t Sir A. Well, come along; you're a very intelli- 
¢~, gent fellow, I dare say. 

+ Frank. Ees, so feyther and— 

+ Sir A. Oh, bother your feyther—come down- 
: Stairs. [Hxit i. 

+ Frank. Yes, and up again very shortly. [Hit 1. 
: Enter CAROLINE and Rost, R. 

; Caroline. 'Thank my stars, papa’s gone. Watch 
¢ him off from the window, Rose, dear. 

Be tose. He’s mounting his horse at the gate—he’s 
$| off up the road ! 

§ Caroline. Now for a stroll in the garden, and 


who knows but we may— Gracious! Rose, the 
door’s locked ! 
Rose. Surely not! Prisoners! 


Caroline. Now, I call that downright spiteful. 

Rose. What are we to do now? 

Caroline. Why, sit down and cry our eyes out. 
What should we do? Gracious! who opened the 
window? [ The window is slowly raised.] I declare, 
I’m half frightened! Don’t look! Suppose it’s some 


‘daughter. Yours truly, JoHN CIPHER.” [In great 
rage.| The impertinent old rascal! [SERVANT 
with pen and ink.|]) D——n the pen and ink! 


horrid robber or— Just look round, dear. 

Rose. Oh, I daren’t! do you look. 

Caroline. No; I should die if I saw any one. 

fiose. [hear something. [FRANK’s head appears. 
_ Caroline. Oh, my good gracious! let’s both look | 
together. [They turn slowly round, but, seeing | 
FRANK’s head, scream. | 

Frank. Hush, my dears! it’s only I. [ Getting in. 

Enter FRANK, through window. 

Caroline. Why didn’t you say so before? How | 
you’ve alarmed me. | 

Frank. That’s no reason, my love, why you. 
should alarm the whole house. [Calls.] Harry, | 
come up! | 

inter HARRY, through window. | 

Rose. Well, did you ever! 

Frank. Never before, my dear, I pledge you | 
my word. 

Harry. Dear Caroline ! [ They embrace. 

Frank. Yes, it’s very well for you—you can say 
dear, and get answered ; but let me tell you it’s 
very exciting. Oh, madame, [to Ros] after my 
dangers, my devotion, may I not hope? 

Rose. Indeed, Mr. Finish, this sudden acquaint- 
ance— 

Harry. My dear Rose, Frank, I swear to you, 
is a worthy, good fellow, and worthy the love and 
confidence of any woman. 
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a passion, or I may change my mind—my daugh- | 
ter’s yours. Officers, go ! 


boozled at last! 


overcome you; if a wall’s in your way, jump over 


be in a sufficient ill-temper to make your children 
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Frank. My dearest Rose, havea little conscience. 

Caroline. Rose, Harry has been saying so many 
flattering things of Mr. Finish, that I also must 
plead for him. I know you already love him. 

Rose. Caroline! for shame. 

Frank. Oh, madame, say you will be mine! 

Rose. Well, then—all prudery apart—frankly 
there’s my hand, and if you can get uncle’s con- 
sent, I am yours. 

Frank. But if I cannot? 

Rose. Then I am yours without it. 

Frank. Enchantress! Harry, you have Miss 
Grayling’s consent, of course, so let us sign and seal 
at once. [FRANK kisses ROSE, HARRY kisses 
CAROLINE, as the door flies open. p 
Enter StR ANDREW, L. 1 E., OFFICERS and 

SERVANTS. WOMEN scream—SIk ANDREW | 

shakes his cane at the group. 

Harry. Confusion ! 

Frank. The devil! 

Sir A. Ha, ha! my fine love-birds—trapped, 
eh? Tl soon make a couple of you jail-birds! 
I, Sir Andrew Grayling, justice of the peace, 
swear that I saw both those ruffians enter my 
house burglariously—my oath’ll serve, eh, officers? | 

Officers. Oh, your honor! certainly. 

Sir A. And I have the satisfaction of informing 
you both that you will eventually be hanged. I 
Suppose your feyther and mother told you that, 
eh, you tarnation young scamp? Pen and ink— 
T’ll commit ’em both. 

Frank. Sir Andrew, this conduct— 

Harry. Really, Sir Andrew! 

Sir A. Silence, you young burglars! pen and ink! 

Enter SERVANT, with a letter, L. 
And a warrant of commitment. [Reads letter.] 
Heyday! “Dear Sir:—I’m sorry to inform you 
that my fool of ason has fallen in love with a 
Phiiadelphia girl, and has married her, therefore | 
declines to commit bigamy by marrying your 
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[Throws it down.] Atherton, quick! while I’m in | 


[ Lxeunt OFFICERS, L. 

Harry. You transport me, sir. 

Sir A. As for you, sir— 

Frank. Permit me to assure you, sir, that I can | 
prove to you my station, birth and fortune render 
me, if anything can, worthy of your niece; I have 
her consent, and respectfully wait for yours. 

Sir A. I’m in such a villainous ill-temper, that | 
I’m disposed to make everybody happy. Satisfy | 
me, sir, and she is yours. | 

Rose. Dear uncle! ) 

Frank. Dear uncle-in-law ! 

Caroline. Dear papa! | 

Harry. Dear papa-in-law ! | 

Sir A. Dear everybody ! There—[aside] bam- — 
[Crosses toR. | 

Frank. [coming forward.] Ladies, when you 
love, do you love wisely ; love firmly and maintain 
your rights! Gentlemen, never let difficulties 


it or knock it down! Fathers and uncles, always 


happy! Ladies and gentlemen, will you be kind 
enough to admit that our PLovs have fairly en- 
titled us to our PETTICOATS ? 

THE END. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” — 
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os Od Mid 
SCENE I.—A Street in Rome. 


SERVIUS, CNEIUS and CITIZENS, L. 
CITIZENS stand L. 


Enter 


Ser. Carbo denied a hearing! 

Cne. [c.] Aye, and Marcellus cast into prison, 
because he sued a friend of one of the Decemvirs. 
for a sum of money he had lent him. 

Ser. [R. c.] And Appius resisted not? Appius, | 
that, in the first Decemvirate, was a god to the 
people ! ! 

Cne. Resisted not! Nay, was most loud in favor | 


interested himself so much in Carbo’s affair. 
looks a little heated. 
speaking to? Stand aside, master, and listen. 


[Retire back on u. 


Note.—The length of this play necessarily requires curtailments 


on the stage—the passages thus omitted are those inserted with | 


inverted commas. 


of the decree; but hither comes Virginius, who. 
He 
Is not that Titus he is) 


est ? 


him Decemvir ? 


suppose for his honesty also! 


hearing; in the presence of the Senators Valerius 
_and Caius Claudius, and I don’t know how many 


n and appoint others to succeed them. 


the work of the Republic for a whole year, and 


he might as well repose in the Decemvirate. 


They like their seat, and make you show your 


Enter VIRGINIUS and TITUS, R. 

Vir. [c.] Why did you make him Decemvir, 
and first Decemvir, too ? 

Tit. [R.] We had tried him, 
honest. 

Vir. [u. c.] And could you not have remained 
content? Why try him again to find him dishon- 
Knew ye not he was a patrician, and of the 
Claudian family ? 

Tit. He laid down the Consulate— 

Vir. Ha, ha, ha! to be elected into the Decem- 
virate, and he was so; and he laid down his office 
of Decemvir, to be re-elected into the Decemvi- 
rate, and he is so. Aye, by Jupiter! and to the 
exclusion of his late colleagues! Did not Titus 
Genutius lay down the Consulate ? 

Tit. He did. 

Vir. Was he not next to Appius in the Decem 
virate ? 

Tit. He was. 

Vir. Did you not find him honest ? 

Tit. We did find him honest. 

Vir. As honest as Appius Claudius ? 

Tit. Quite as honest. 

Vir. Quite as honest! 


and found him 


And why not re-elect | 

Most sapient people! You re- 

elect Appius into the Decemvirate for his honesty, 

and you thrust Titus out of the Decemvirate—I 

Why, Appius was 
[ Goes L. 


sick of the Decemvirate ! 
Ser. [C.] I never heard him say so. 
Vir. [L.] But he did say so—say so in my 


others. ’IT'was known to the whole body of the 
Senate—not that he was sick, but that he said so. 
Yes, yes! he and his colleagues, he said, had done | 


‘it was now but just to grant them a little repose, 


Tit. Well, we can only say he changed his mind. 
Vir. No, no, we needn't say that, neither ; as he 
had labored in the Decemvirate perhaps he thought 


Tit. I know not what he thought. He is De- 
cemvir, and we made him so, and cannot help 
ourselves. Fare you well, Virginius. Come, let’s 
to the Forum. [Exeunt all but VIRGINIUS. 

Vir. [still on L., looking after them and point- 

ing.| You cannot help yourselves! Indeed, 
you cannot ; 
You helped to put your masters on your backs. 


paces ; 
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Dy) VIRGINIUS. 


_ They ride you—sweat you--curb you—lash you— 
| and 
_ You cannot throw them off with all your mettle ; 
But here comes one, whose share in giving you 
To such unsparing riders touches me 
More nearly, for that ’ve an interest 
In proving him a man of fair and most 
Erect integrity. [c.] Good day, Icilius. 
Enter ICILIvsS, R. 2 E. 
Ici. [R. c.] Worthy Virginius! ’tis an evil day 
_ For Rome, that gives her more convincing proof 
_ The thing she took for hope is but a base 
_ And wretched counterfeit! Our new Decemvirs 
_ Are anything but friends to justice and 
Their country. 
Vir. You, Icilius, had a hand 
_In their election. You applied to me 
_ To aid you with my vote in the Comitia ; 
_I told you then, and tell you now again, 
Iam not pleased when a patrician bends 
_ His head to a plebeian’s girdle !. Mark me! 
_ Td rather he should stand aloof, and wear 
_ His shoulder high—especially the nephew 
Of Caius Claudius. 
Ici. I would have pledged my life— 
Vir. Twas a high gage, and men have staked 
a higher 
On grounds as poor as yours—their honor, boy ! 
Icilius, I have heard it all—your plans— 
_ The understanding ’twixt the heads of the people, 
Of whom, Icilius, you are reckoned one, and 
Worthily—and Appius Claudius—all— 
’T was every jot disclosed to me. 
Ici. By whom ? 
Vir. Siccius Dentatus. 
Ici. He disclosed it to you! 
Siccius Dentatus is a crabbed man. 
Vir. Siccius Dentatus is an honest man ! 
_ There’s not a worthier man in Rome! How now? 
Has he deceived me? Do you call him liar? 
_ My friend! my comrade! honest Siccius, 
That has fought in six-score battles ? 
| Ici. Good Virginius, 
_ Siccius Dentatus is my friend—the friend 
Of every honest man in Rome—a brave man, 
A most brave man. Except yourself, Virginius, 
I do not know a man I prize above 
Siccius Dentatus-—yet he’s a crabbed man. 
Vir. Yes, yes; he is a crabbed man. 
Ici. A man 
_ Who loves too much to wear a jealous eye. 
Vir. No, not a whit! where there is double 
dealing, 
_ You are the best judge of your own concerns— 
_ Yet, if it please you to communicate 
With me upon this subject, come and see me. 
_ I told you, boy, I favored not this stealing 
And winding into place. What he deserves, 
An honest man dares challenge ’gainst the world— 
But come and see me. [Going.]| Appius Claudius 
chosen 
| Decemvir, and his former colleagues, that 
Were quite as honest as himself, not chosen— 
No, not so much as named by him—who named 
Himself, and his new associates! [R.] Well, ’tis 
true, 
Dog fights with dog, but honesty is not 
A cur, doth bait his fellow—and e’en dogs, 
By habit of companionship, abide 
In terms of faith and cordiality— 
+, But come and see me. 


[A shout, L. 
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Ici. [c.] Appius comes! 
The people still throng after him with shouts, 
Unwilling to believe their Jupiter 
Has marked them for his thunder. Will you stay 
And see the homage that they render him ? 

Vir. Not I! Stay you; and, as you made him, 

hail him, 
And shout, and wave your hand, and cry, Long live 
Our first and last Decemvir, Appius Claudius ! 
For he is first, and last, and every one! 
Rome owes you much, Icilius. Fare you well— 
I shall be glad to see you at my house. 
[Lxeunt VIRGINIUS, R., ICILIUS, L. 

Einter APPIUS CLAUDIUS, SIccius DENTATUS, 


Lucius, Titus, SERVIUS, MARcUS and CITI- 
ZENS, Shouting, R. 2 BE. 
Tit. Long live our first Decemvir ! 
Long live Appius Claudius ! 
Most noble Appius! Appius and the Decemvirate 
forever ! [CITIZENS shout. 
App. [c.] My countrymen and fellow-citizens, 
We will deserve your favor. 
Tit. [L.] You have deserved it, 


And will deserve it. 

App. For that end we named 
Ourself Decemvir. 

Tit. You could not have named a better man. 

Den. (aside, R.| For his own purpose. 

App. Be assured, we hold 
Our power but for your good. Your gift it was; 
And gifts make surest debtors. Fare you well— 
And, for your salutations, pardon me 
If I repay you only with an echo— 
Long live the worthy citizens of Rome! 

[Lait APPIUS, etc., the PEOPLE shouting, L. 

Den. {going c.] That was a very pretty echo— 
a most soft echo. I never thought your voices 
were half so sweet! a most melodious echo! Vd 
have you ever after make your music before the 
patricians’ palaces; they give most exquisite re- 


sponses! especially that of Appius Claudius! a | 


most delicate echo ! 

Tit. What means Dentatus? 

Ser. He’s ever carping—nothing pleases him. 

Den. [R.] Oh, yes—you please me—please me 
mightily, Iassure you. You are noble legislators— 
take most especial care of your own interest, be- 
stow your votes most wisely, too—on him who has 
the wit to get you into the humor; and, withal, 
have most musical voices—most musical—if one 
may judge by their echo. 


Tit. [R.] Why, what quarrel have you with our | 


choice? Could we have chosen better? I say 
there are ten honest Decemvirs we have chosen. 

Den. I pray you, name them me. 

Tit. 'There’s Appius Claudius, first Decemvir. 

Den. Aye, call him the head; you are right. 
Appius Claudius, the head. Go on! 

Tit. And Quintus Fabius Vibulanus. 

Den. 'The body, that eats and drinks while the 
head thinks. Call him Appius’ stomach. Fill 
him, and keep him from cold and indigestion, and 
he’ll never give Appius the headache! Well ?— | 
There’s excellent comfort in haying a good | 
stomach!—Well ? / 

Tit. 'There’s Cornelius, Marcus Servilius, Minu- 
cius, and Titus Antonius. 

Den. [c.] Arms, legs and thighs! 

Tit. And Marcus Rabuleius. 

Den. [R. C.] He’ll do for a hand, and as he’s a 
Senator we'll call him the right hand. We. 
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Meouldn’t do less, you know, for a Senator! Well? 

Luc. At least you'll say we did well in electing 
Quintius Petilius, Caius Duellius and Spurius 
Oppius, men of our order! sound men! ‘ known 
sticklers for the people ”—at least yow’ll say we 
did well in that. 

Den. And who dares say otherwise? ‘ Well!” 
one might as well say ‘‘ill” as ‘‘ well.” ‘‘ Well” is| 
the very skirt of commendation; next neighbor 
to that mire and gutter, “ill.” ‘‘ Well,” indeed! 
you acted like yourselves! Nay, e’en yourselves | 
could not have acted better! Why, had you not 
elected them, Appius would have gone without 
his left hand and each of his two feet! 

Ser. [C.] Out! you are dishonest ! 

Den. Ha! 

Ser. What would content you ? 

Den. A post ina hot battle! Out, you cur! Do) 
you talk to me? 

Citizen. [from behind.] Down with him! He 
does nothing but insult the people. 

[The crowd approach DENTATUS threateningly. 

Enter IctLius, suddenly, L. 2 E. 

Ici. Stand back! Who is’t that says, Down 
with Siccius Dentatus? Down with him! ’Tis 
what the enemy could never do; and shall we do 
it for them? Who uttered that dishonest word ? 
Who uttered it, Isay? Let him answer a fitter, 
though less worthy mate, Lucius Icilius! 

Citizens. Stand back, and hear Icilius ! 

Ici. [c.] What! haven’t I voted for the Decem- 
virs, and do I snarl at his jests? Has he not a 
right to jest? the good, honest Siccius Dentatus, 
that alone, at the head of the veterans, vanquished 
the Giqui for you. Has he not a right to jest? 
For shame! get to your houses! The worthy 
Dentatus! Cheer for him, if you are Romans! 
Cheer for him, before you go! Cheer for him, I 
say! [| Hxeunt CITIZENS, shouting, R. 2 E. 

Den. {c.] And now, what thanks do you ex- 
pect from me, Icilius ? 

ict. [R. c.] None! 

Den. By Jupiter, young man, had you thus 
stepped before me in the heat of battle, I would 
have cloven you down. But I’m obliged to you, 
Icilius. And hark you! there’s a piece of furni- 
ture in the house of a friend of mine, that’s called 
Virginius, I think you’ve set your heart upon— 
dainty enough, yet not amiss for a young man to 
covet. Ne’er lose your hopes! He may be 
brought into the mind to part with it. As to these 
curs, I question which I value more, their fawn- 
ings or their snarling. I thank you, boy! Do 
you walk this way? I am glad of it! Come! 
-’Tis a noble Decemvirate you have chosen for us! 
Come! [Exewnt R. 


ScENE II.—VIRGINIUvS’ Howse. 


Enter VIRGINIUS, and SERVIA, with some of VIR- 
GINIA’S work in her hand. 
Vir. [{c.] And is this all you have observed? JI 
think 
There’s nothing strange in that. An L and anI, 
Twined with a V. Three very innocent letters 
To have bred such mischief in thy brain, good 
Servia ! 
Come, read this riddle to me. 
Serv. [R. c.] You may laugh, 
Virginius, but I will read the riddle right. 


_ The L doth stand for Lucius, and the I, 


Icilius ; which, I take it, will compose 


And it is with Icilius. 


‘And what your masters say of you—what last 


Lucius Icilius. 
Vir. So it will, good Servia. 
Serv. Then, for the V—why, that is plain 
Virginia. 
Vir. And now, what conjuration find you here ? 
Serv. What should I find but love? The maid’s 
in love, 


Look, the wreath 
Is made of roses, that entwines the letters. 

Vir. And this is all ? 

Serv. And is it not enough ? 
Yow'll find this figuring where’er you look : 
There’s not a piece of dainty work she does— 
Embroidery or painting—not a task 
She finishes, but on the skirt or border, 
In needle-work or pencil, this, her secret, 
The silly wench betrays. 

Vir. Go, send her to me. 
Stay! Have you spoke to her of it? 

Serv. [R.] I! Not I, indeed; I left that task 

to you— 

Though once I asked her what the letters meant; 
She laughed, and drew a scratch across them : but 
Had scarce done so, ere her fair visage fell, 
For grief that she had spoiled the ciphers—‘‘and 
“A sigh came out, and then almost a tear ; 
‘‘ And she did look as piteous on the harm 
‘That she had done, as she had done it to 
‘¢ A thing had sense to feel it.” Never after 
She let me note her at the work again. 
She had good reason ! 

Vir. [L.] Send her to me, Servia. 

[Hxit SERVIA, R. 
There’s something here that looks as it would 
bring me 

Anticipation of my wish. I think 
Icilius loves my daughter—[c.] nay, I know it; 
And such a man I'd challenge for her husband,‘ 
And only waited till her forward spring 
Put on a little more the genial likeness 
Of coloring into summer, [R. C.] ere I sought 
To nurse a flower, which, blossoming too early, 
Too early often dies; ‘‘ but if it springs 
‘Spontaneous and unlooked for, woos our hand 
‘To tend and cherish it, the growth is healthful: 
‘¢ And ’twere untimely, as unkind, to check it.” 
V’ll ascertain it shortly—soft, she comes. [Sits c. 


Enter VIRGINIA, C. D. 
Virg. [standing on his L.] Well, father, what’s 
your will? 


Vir. I wished to see you, 
To ask you of your tasks—how they go on; 


Serre eee 


You did. I hope you never play 
The truant ? 
Virg. The truant ! 
Vir. I am sure you do not. 
Virg. Oh, my father, 
I am so happy when yowre kind to me! 
Vir. You are so happy when I’m kind to you! 
Am I not always kind? I never spoke 
An angry word to you in all my life, 
Virginia! You are happy when I’m kind ! 
That’s str ange; and makes me think you have 
some reason 
To fear I may be otherwise than kind— 
Is’t so, my girl? 
Virg. Indeed, I did not know 
What I was saying to you! 


No indeed, Virginius. 
Kiss me ! 
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Vir. Why, that’s worse 
And worse! What! when you said your father’s 
kind 
Made you so happy, am I to believe 
You were not thinking of him ? 
Virg. I— [ Greatly confused. 
Vir. Go, fetch me 
The latest task you did. [Hzit VIRGINIA, C. D. 
It is enough : 
Her artless speech, like crystal, shows the thing 
’T would hide, but only covers. ’Tis enough ! 
She loves, and fears her father may condemn. 
Re-enter VIRGINIA with a painting. 
Virg. Here, sir. 
Vir. What’s this ? 
Virg. ’Tis Homer’s history 
Of great Achilles parting from Briséis. 
Vir. You have done it well. The coloring is good, 
The figures well designed. Tis very well! 


_ Whose face is this you’ve given to Achilles? 


Virg. Whose face? 

Vir. I’ve seen this face! Tut! tut! I knowit 
As well as I do my own, yet can’t bethink me 
Whose face it is! 

Virg. You mean Achilles’ face ? 

Vir. Did I not say so? ’Tis the very face 
Of— No! no! Notof him. There’s too much youth 
And comeliness, and too much fire, to suit 
The face of Siccius Dentatus. 

Virg. Oh! 

You surely never took it for his face? 

Vir. Why, no; for now I look again, I’d swear 
You lost the copy ere you drew the head, 

And, to requite Achilles for the want 
Of his own face, contrived to borrow one 
From Lucius Icilius. My Dentatus, 


Enter DENTATUS, L. 


I am glad tosee you! [Rises. VIRGINIA retires R. 

Den. [L. c.] ’Tis not for my news, then. 

Vir. Your news! What news? 

Den. More violence and wrong from these new 
masters of ours, our noble Decemvirs—these demi- 
gods of the good people of Rome! No man’s 
property is safe from them. Nay, it appears we 
hold our wives and daughters but by the tenure 
Their liking is the law. The Sen- 
ators themselves, scared at their audacious rule, 
withdraw themselves to their villas, and leave us 
to our fate. There are rumors, also, of new in- 
cursions by the Sabines. 

Vir. Rome never saw such days. 

Den. And shell see worse, unless I fail in my 
reckoning. Is that Virginia? [Goes R. to her.] 1 
saw her not before. How does the fair Virginia? 
Why, she is quite a woman. I was just now wish- 
ing for a daughter. 

Vir. A plague, you mean. 

Den. [R.] Iam sure you should not say so. 

Virg. [R.] Indeed he should not; and he does 

not say so, 
Dentatus—not that I am not a plague, 
But that he does not think me one, for all 
I do to weary him. Iam sure, Dentatus, 
If to be thought to do well is to do well, 
There’s nothing I do ill. But it is far 
From that! for few things do I as I ought— 
Yet everything is well done with my father, 
Dentatus. 

Vir. [goes to them. Aside.] That’s well done, 

is it not, my friend? 


[Aloud.] But if you had a daughter, what would 
you do with her? 

Den. Vd give her to Icilius. Ishould have been 
just now torn to pieces, but for his good offices. 
The gentle citizens, that are driven about by the © 
Decemvirs’ lictors like a herd of tame oxen, and, 
with most beast-like docility, only low applauses 
to them in return, would have done me the kind- | 
ness to knock my brains out; but the noble Icil- 
jus bearded them singly, and rallied them into 
temper. Had I a daughter worthy of such a hus- 
band, he should have such a wife, and a patri- 
cian’s dower along with her. 

Vir. I wish to speak with you, Dentatus. [ They 
retire toc. D.] Icilius is a young man whom [ | 
honor, but so far only as his conduct gives me 
warrant. He has had, as thou knowest, a princi- 
pal hand in helping us to our Decemvirs. lt may 
be that he is what I would gladly think him; but 
I must see him clearly, clearly, Dentatus. “ If 
‘‘he has acted with the remotest understanding 
‘touching the views of these new tyrants that we 
‘are cursed withal, I disclaim him as my friend! 
‘‘T cast him off forever !” 

[Exeunt VIRGINIUS and DENTATUS, C. D. 

Virg. [R.] How is it with my heart? I feel as one 
That has lost everything, and just before 
Had nothing left to wish for! He will cast 
Icilius off! I never told it yet; 

But take of me, thou gentle air, the secret— 
And ever after breathe more balmy sweet— 

I love Icilius! ‘‘ Yes, although to thee 

‘‘T fear to tell it, that hast neither eye 

‘“‘'To scan my looks, nor voice to echo me, 
‘“‘Nor e’en an o’er-apt ear to catch my words ; 
‘“‘ Yet, sweet invisible confidant, my secret 
‘Once being thine—I tell thee, and I tell thee 
‘‘ Again—and yet again,” I love IJecilius ! 

He’ll cast Icilius off! not if Icilius 

Approve his honor. That he’ll ever do; 

He speaks and looks and moves a thing of honor, 
Or honor never yet spoke, looked or moved, 

Or was a thing of earth. [c.] Oh, come, Icilius; 
Do but appear, and thou art vindicated. 
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Enter IcILius, L. 

Ict. Virginia! sweet Virginia! sureI heard | 

My name pronounced. [Both c.] Was it by thee, | 
Virginia ? 

Thou dost not answer! Then it was by thee! 

Oh! wouldst thou tell me why thou nam’dst Icilius! 

Virg. My father is incensed with thee. Dentatus 
Has told him of the new Decemvirate, 

How they abuse their office. You, he knows, 
Have favored their election, and he fears 
May have some understanding of their plans. 

Ici. He wrongs me, then! 

Virg. I thank the gods! 

Ici. For me, 

Virginia? Do you thank the gods for me? 

Your eye is moist—yet that may be for pity ; 
Your hand doth tremble—that may be for fear; 
Your cheek is covered o’er with blushes! What, — 
Oh, what can that be for? 

Virg. Icilius, leave me! 

Ici. Leave thee, Virginia? Oh! a word—a word 
Trembles upon my tongue, which, if it match 
The thought that moves thee now, and thou wilt 

let me 
Be that word, to speak that thought for 
thee, 
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Vl breathe—though I expire in the ecstasy 
Of uttering it. 
Virg. Icilius, will you leave me ? 
Ici. Love! love! Virginia! Love! 
spoke 
Thy thought aright, ne’er be it said again, 


If I have 


The heart requires more service than the tongue | 


Can, at its best, perform. My tongue hath served 
Two hearts—but, lest it should o’erboast itself, 
Two hearts with but one thought. Virginia! 
Virginia, speak! 

[She covers her face with her hands. 
Oh, I have loved thee long ; 
So much the more ecstatic my delight, 
To find thee mine at length! 

Virg. My secret’s yours. 

Keep it, and honor it, Icilius. 


Enter VIRGINIUS and DENTATUS behind, c. D. 


Vir. Icilius here! 
Virg. I ask thee now to leave me. 
Ici. Leave thee! who leaves a treasure he has 
coveted 
So long, and found so newly, ere he scans it 
Again, and o’er again; and asks and answers, 
Repeats and answers, answers and repeats, 
The half-mistrustful, half-assured question— 
And is it mine indeed ? 
Virg. Indeed! indeed! 
Now leave me. 
Ici. IT must see thy father first, 
And lay my soul before him. 
Virg. Not to-night. 
Ici. Now worse than ever, dear Virginia, 
Can I endure his doubts; I’ll lay my soul 
Naked before him—win his friendship quite, 
Or lose myself forever ! 
[ Going, is met by VIRGINTIUS. 
Vir. [R. c.] Stop, Icilius! 
Thou seest that hand? It is a Roman’s, boy ; 
’Tis sworn to liberty—it is the friend 
Of honor! Dost thou think so? 
Ici. {R. c.] Do I think 
Virginius owns that hand ? 
Vir. Then you'll believe 
It has an oath deadly to tyranny, 
_ And is the foe of falsehood! By the gods, 
Knew it the lurking place of treason, though 
_ It were a brother’s heart, ’twould drag the caitiff 
Forth! ! Dar’st thou take that hand ? 
Ici. I dare, Virginius. 
Vir. Then take it! Is it weak in thy embrace ? 
refine it not thy gripe? Thou wilt not hold 
_ Faster by it than it will hold by thee ! 
_ J overheard thee say thou wast resolved 
To win my friendship quite. Thou canst not win 
What thou hast won already! You will stay 
_ And sup with us to-night ? 
Den. To be sure he will! 
Vir. And hark you, sir: 
At your convenient time, appoint a day 
Your friends and kinsmen may confer with me— 
There is a bargain I would strike with you. 
Come, to the supper-room. [Pausing, R. VIR- 
GINIA Stands L., IcILIUS, c.} Do you wait 
for me 
To lead Virginia in, or will you doit? [IcrLrus 
goes eagerly to VIRGINIA, and exits with 
her, BR. 
Come on, I say ;.come on! Your hand, Dentatus. 
[fxeunt R. 


MGA 4 ll 
SCENE I.—A Street. 
inter PUBLIUS, R., and SEXTUS, L. 

Pub. This way! We muster at the Flaminian 
ate. 

Sex. Shall we not wait for Decius ? 

Pub. No, were he ten times Decius. They’ll 

have already begun their march. Come on! 


Enter NUMITORIUS, L. 


Num. Do you belong to the fan th legion ? 

Pub. We do. 

Num. They are upon their mar ch, then. 

Pub. T told you so. Come on! come on! 
[Hxeunt SOLDIERS. 


Enter LUCIUS, R. 


Luc. Numitorius, what soldiers were those that 
just now parted from you? 

Num. Soldiers hastening to overtake the army, 
that’s now upon its march. 

Luc. ’Tis all confirmed, then ; the Sabines are 
in force upon our borders. 

Num. I pray you, tell me something new! 
Know you not the Senate has met, and the De- 
cemvirs have come off triumphant, in spite of all 
opposition ? 

Luc. Should they have been opposed in such a 
strait as this? 

Num. Aye, should they! They dared not have 
armed a single citizen without the order of the 
Senate ; which, had they not obtained, the coun- 


try would have been left naked to the foe, and | 


then they had been forced to make room for more 
popular magistrates. 

Luc. Why, were they not opposed, then ? 

Num. Did I not tell you they were opposed ? 
Caius Claudius, Appius’ own uncle, and Honorius, 
that noble senator, opposed them; and it was 
like to go against them, but for the br awling inso- 
lence of. Spurius Oppius, and the effrontery of the 
head Decemvir, backed Dy the young patricians. 


Luc. So they are empowered to take up arms? | 


Num. To be sure they are; and they have 
done so. One body has already mar ched, and by 
this time, no doubt, has come to blows with the 
enemy. The levy is still proceeding. All the 
Decemvirs, but Appius, take the field. He remains 


in Rome to keep good order, that is the violator | 
Why, where have you been, Lucius, | 


of all order. 
to have felt no movement of so great and wide 
a stir? Your brother meets Virginius at his 
house to-day. Come with me thither—for you, I 
know, are bid. Lucius, there’s no huzzaing for 
your Decemvirs now. Come on; we have out- 
staid the hour. [Hxeunt L. 


ScENE II.—VirGInivs’ House. 


Enter VIRGINIUS, ICILIUS, NUMITORIUS, LUCIUS | 


and others, L 


Vir. [c.] Welcome, Icilius!. Welcome, friends! 
Icilius, 

I did design to speak with you of feasting 

And merriment, but war is now the word ; 

One that unlovingly keeps time with mirth, 

Unless war's own—whene’er the battle’s won, 

And, safe carousing, comrades drink to victory ! 
Ici. Virginius! have you changed your mind? 
Vir. My mind? 

What mind? How now! Are you that boy, Icilius, 
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~ 


You set your heart so earnestly upon 

_ A dish of poor confections, that to balk you 

Makes you look blank ? I did design to feast you, 

Together with your friends. ‘The times are 
changed— 

The march, the tent, the fight becomes us now! 

Ici. [L. C.| Virginius ! 

Vir. Well? 

Ici. Virginius! 

Vir. How the boy 
Reiterates my name ! 

Ici. There’s not a hope 
I have, but is the client of Virginius. 

Vir. {c.] Well, well! I only meant to put it off! 
We'll have the revel yet! the board shall smoke ; 
The cup shall sparkle, and the jest shall soar 
And mock us from the roof! Will that content you? 
Not till the war be done, though—yet, ere then, 
Some tongue, that now needs only wag to make 
The table ring, may have a tale to tell 
So petrifying that it cannot utter it ! 

_ [ll make all sure, that you may be my guest 

At any rate—although you should be forced 

To play the host for me, and feast yourself. 

Look here. [Shows a parchment to Icittus.] How 
think you? Will it meet the charge? 

Will it not do? We want a witness, though ! 

Vl bring one ; whom, if you approve, I’ll sign 

The bond. Tl wait upon you instantly. [zit R. 

Luc. [u.] How feel you now, Icilius ? 

Ici. [c.] Like a man 
_ Whom the next moment makes, or quite unmakes. 
With the intensity of exquisite 
Suspense, my breathing thickens, and my heart 
_ Beats heavily and with remittent throb, 

_ As like to lose its action. See, my hope 

| Is blessed:! Ilive! LIlive! [ Stands L. 

_ Enter VIRGINIUS, R., conducting VIRGINIA, with 

NUMITORIUS. 
Vir. [R., holding his daughter's hand.] You are 

my witnesses, 

That this young creature I present to you, 

I do pronounce my profitably cherished 

And most deservedly beloved child ; 

My daughter, truly filial—both in word 

And act—yet even more in act than word ; 

And—for the man who seeks to win her love— 

A virgin, from whose lips a soul as pure 

Exhales, as ere responded to the blessing 

Breathed in a parent’s kiss. [Kisses her.] Icilius! 
[IcrLIus rushes towards VIRGINIUS, and 
kneels, C.} Since 

You are upon your knees, young man, look up ; 

And lift your hands to heaven. You will be all 

Her father has been, added unto all 

A lover would be ! 

Ici. All that man should be 
To woman, I will be to her! 

Vir. The oath 
Is registered! [IcIL1uS rises.] Didst thou but 

know, [takes a hand of each] young man, 
How fondly I have watched her since the day 
Her mother died, and left me to a charge 
Of double duty bound—how she hath been 
My pondered thought by day, my dream by night, 
My prayer, my vow, “ my offering, my praise,” 
My sweet companion, pupil, tutor, child !— 
Thou wouldst not wonder that my drowning eye 
_ And choking utterance upbraid my tongue, 
That tells thee she is thine! [Joins their hands.] 
Icilius, 


I do betroth her to thee; let but the war 
Be done, you shall espouse her. Friends, a word! 
[ VIRGINIUS and the rest exeunt, C. D. 
Ici. [holding her hand.] Virginia! my Virginia! 
Tam all 

Dissolved—o’erpowered with the munificence 

Of this auspicious hour. And thou nor movy’st, 

Nor look’st, nor speak’st—to bless me with a sign 

Of sweet according joy! I love thee but 

To make thee happy! If to make thee so 

Be bliss denied to me—lo, I release 

The gifted hand, that I would faster hold 

Than wretches, bound for death, would cling to 

life ! 

If thou wouldst take it back—then take it back. 
Virg. I take it back—to give it thee again! 
Ici. Ob, help me to a word will speak my bliss, 

Or Iam beggared. No! there is not one, 

There cannot be: for never man had bliss 

Like mine to name. 

Virg. ‘“ Thou dost but beggar me, 

‘* Tcilius, when thou mak’st thyself a bankrupt, 

‘‘ Placing a value on me far above 

‘My real little worth.” I’d help thee to 

A hundred words; each one of which would far 

O’errate thy gain, and yet no single one 

Rate over-high ! 

Ici. Thou couldst not do it! No, 

Thou couldst not do it! Every term of worth 

Writ downand doubled, then the wholesummed up, 

Would leave with thee a rich remainder still ! 

Pick from each rarer pattern of thy sex 

Her rarest charm, till thou hast every charm 

Of soul and body that can blend in woman, 

I would out-paragon the paragon 

With thee! 

Virg. ‘‘ And if thou wouldst, I’d find thee for 

“Thy paragon a mate—if that can be 

‘‘ A mate, which doth transcend the thing ’tis ta’en 

“To match—would make thy paragon look poor ; 

‘* And I would call that so o’ermatching mate 

‘* Tcilius.” 

“Ici.” No! I will not let thee win 
On such a theme as this! 

Virg. Nor will I drop 
The controversy, that the richer makes me, 
The more I lose. 

Ici. My sweet Virginia, 

We do but lose and lose, and win and win ; 

‘Playing for nothing but to lose and win.” 

Then let us stop the game—and thus I stop it. 

[Kisses her. 


Re-enter VIRGINIUS and the others, C. D. 
Vir. Witness, my friends, that seal! Observe, itis 

A living one! It is Icilius’ seal ; 
And stamped upon as true and fair a bond— 
Though it receive the impress blushingly— 
As ever signet kissed! Are all content ? 
Speak, else! She is thy free aftianced wife, 
Thou art her free affianced husband! Come, 


We have o’erdrawn our time. Farewell, Virginia: | 


Thy future husband for a time must be 
Bellona’s. To thy tasks again, my child ; 
Be thou the bride of study for a time. 


| Farewell ! 


Virg. [R.] My father ! 

Vir. [R.] May the gods protect thee. 

Virg. My father! 

Vir. Does the blood forsake thy cheek ? 
Come to my arms once more! Remember, girl, 
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The first and foremost debt a Roman owes 
Is to his country ; and it must be paid, 
If need be, with his life ! Why, how you hold me! | 
Icilius, take her from me! [ICILIUS goes to her.] | 
"Hoa! within ! 
Within, there! Servia! 
Enter SERVIA, L. 


Look to your child ! 
Come, boy. 

Ici. [R.] Farewell, Virginia ! 

Vir. Take her in! 

Virg. The gods be with thee, my Icilius ! Father, 
The gods be with thee—and Icilius ! 

Vir. I swear , a battle might be fought and won| 
In half the time! Now once for all, farewell ; 
Your sword and buckler, boy ! The foe! the foe! 
Does he not tread on Roman ground? Come on, 
Come on! charge on him ! drive him back, or die! 

“Exeunt VIRGINIA and SERVIA, R., the rest L. 


Enter APPIUS, L 
App. It was a triumph, the achieving which 


_ O’erpaid the risk was run—and that was creat. 
_ They have made trial of their strength, and learned 


Its value from defeat. [c.] The Senate knows 
Its masters now ; and the Decemvirate, 

To make its reign eternal, only wants 

Its own decree, which little pains will win. 


_ Ere this the foe has, for his mad invasion, 
Been paid with chastisement. 
_ “ His proper limits, leisure waits upon us, 


‘“‘ Retired within 


‘To help us to the recompense decreed 
‘To our noble daring, who have set ourselves 
‘‘TIn such high seats, as at our feet array 
‘“The wealth and power and dignity of Rome 
‘‘Tn absolute subjection! Tyranny ! 
‘‘ How godlike is thy port! Thou giv’st and tak’st, 
“ And ask’st no other leave than what thy own 
‘Imperial will accords. Jove does no more!” 
Now, Claudius— 

Enter CLAUDIUS, R. 


Clau. We have suffered a defeat ! 
App. What! The Decemvirs fly ? 
Clau. The soldiers fight 
With only half aheart. ‘ The other half 
‘Looks on, and cares not which side proves the 
winner. ‘ 
App. [c.] Then decimate them. 
recreants ! 
Why, we shall have them at our very doors! 
Have we lost ground, my Claudius ? 
Clau. [R. c.] None, except 
What we’ve retraced in fame. We strove to teach 
The enemy their road lay backwards, but 
They would not turn their faces for us. Each 
Retains his former line. 


Enter MARCUS, R. 

App. What news ? 

Mar. [R.] The Csqui 
Still press upon us. Rumors are afloat 
Of new disasters, which the common cry, 
Be sure, still multiplies and swells. Dentatus, 
That over-busy, crabbed veteran, 
Walks up and down among the people, making 
Your plans his themeof laughter. Naught he stints 
That may reflect you in an odious light 


Traitors ! 


- And lower the Decemvirate 


App. A dungeon 
| Would do good service to him! Once within, 
Strangling were easy! We must stop his mouth— 
‘‘ Unwholesome food or liquor.” Where was he 
When last you heard him ? 

Mar. In the Forum. 

App. So! 
He is past service, is he not? Some way 
To clear the city of him. Come, we'll hear him, 
And answer him, and silence him! ’Tis well 
|The dog barks forth his spleen; it puts us on 
Our guard against his bite. Come, to the Forum! 

[Hxeunt R. 


ScENE IV.—The Forum. 


Enter DENTATUS, TITUS, SERVIUS and CITI- 
ZENS, R. 
Tit. [c.] What’s to be done? 
Den. [c.] We'll be undone—that’s to be done. 
Ser. We'll do away with the Decemvirate. 
Den. You'll do away with the Decemvirate? 
The Decemvirate will do away with you! You'll 
do away with yourselves! Do nothing—the 
enemy will do away with both of you. In another 


month a Roman will be a stranger in Rome. A 
fine pass we are come to, masters ! 

Tit. [R.] But something must be done. 

Den. Why, what would you have? You shout | 


and clap your hands, as if it were a victory you | 


heard of; and yet you cry, Something must be 
done! Truly I know not what that something is, 
unless it be to make you general. 
masters ? 


Ser. We’d follow any man that knew how to | 


lead us, and would rid us of our foes and the De- 
cemvirate together. 


Den. You made these Decemvirs! You are 


strangely discontented with your own work! And | 
You put | 


you are over-cunning workinen, too. 
your materials so firmly together, there’s no such 
thing as taking them asunder! What you build, 
you build—except it be for your own good. There 
you are bunglers at your craft. Ha, ha, ha! I 


cannot but laugh to think how you toiled and — 


strained and sweated, to rear the stones of the 
building one above another, when I see the sorry 
faces you make at it! 

Tit. But tell us the news again. 

Den. Is it so good? Does it so please you? 
Then prick your ears again, and listen. 
been beaten again—beaten back on our own soil. 
Rome has seen its haughty masters fly before 
chastisement like slaves—returning cries for blows 
—and all this of your Decemvirs, gentlemen. 

Ist. Cit. [R.] Huzza for it again! [People shout. 

2d. Cit. [R.] Hush! Appius comes. 

Den. [R.] And do you care for that? You that 
were, just now, within a stride of taking him and 
his colleagues by the throat? You'll do away with 


the Decemvirs, will you ?—and let but one of them | 
appear, you dare not, for your life, but keep your | 
spleen within your teeth! Listen to me, now! [ll 


speak the more for Appius— 


Enter APPIUS CLAUDIUS and MARCUS, preceded 
by LICTORS, R. U..E. 


I say, to the eternal infamy of Rome, the foe has — | 


chased her sons like hares, on their own soil, 
where they should prey like lions—and so they 
would, had they not keepers to tame them. 


We have © 


ste 


How say you, | 
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can be had; and the more novel, because un- 


| chafe a sore. 


itself! 


| [Uncovering his forehead and showing scars.] 
| These are the vouchers of honest deeds—such is 
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NIUS. [Act I, Scene 4. 


App. {c.] What's that you are saying to the 
people, Siccius Dentatus ? 

Den. I am regaling them with the news. 

App. The news? 

Den. [R. c.j Aye, the news—the newest that 


looked for. Who ever thought to see the eagle in 
the talons of the kite ? 

App. It is not well done in you, Dentatus, to 
It makes it rankle. If your surgery | 
has learned no better, it should keep its hands to | 
You have very little to do, to busy your- 


self after this fasbion. 


Den. I busy myself as I like, Appius Claudius. | 
App. I know you do, when you labor to spread | 


disaffection among the people and bring the De- 
cemvirs into contempt. 


Den. The Decemvirs bring themselves into, 


contempt. 

App. Ha! dare you say so? 

Den. [closer to him.| Dare! Ihave dared cry 
“Come on!” to a cohort of bearded warriors. Is 
it thy smooth face should appal me? Dare! it 
never yet flurried me to use my arm. Shall! I not, 
think you, be at my ease, when I but wag my 
tongue? Dare, indeed! [Laughs contemptuously. 

App. Your gray hairs should keep company 
with honester speech! 

Den. Shall I show you, Appius, the company 
they are wont to keep? Look here! and here! 


How much you have mistaken me! Dentatus, 
In a word—can you assist the generals, 
And will you? 

Den. I have all the will; but as 
For the ability— 

App. ‘Tut, tut, Dentatus, 
You vex me now! This coyness sitsnot well on you. 
You know, as well as I, you have as much 
Ability as will. I would not think you 
A man that loved to find fault but to find fault. 
Surely the evil you complain of, you 
Would lend a hand to remedy! See, now, 
’Tis fairly put to you—what say you? 

Den. Appius, 
You may use me as you please ! 

App. And that will be 
As you deserve! I'll send you as my legate 
To the army. [Shout from the PEOPLE.] Do you 

hear your friends, Dentatus? 

A lucky omen that! Away, away! 
Apprise your house—prepare for setting out ; 
Tll hurry your credentials. Minutes, now, 
Rate high as hours! Assist my colleagues with 
Your counsel; if their plans displease you, why, 
Correct them—change them—utterly reject them! 
And if you meet obstruction—notice me, 
And I will push it by. There, now, your hand! 
Again, away! All the success attend you 
That Appius wishes you! 

Den. Success is from 
The gods, whose hand soe’er it pleases them 
To send it by. I know not what success 


the speech with which my gray hairs keep com- 
pany. I tell you to your teeth, the Decemvirs 
bring themselves into contempt. 

App. What —are they not serving their country 


at the head of her armies” 


Den. They’d serve her better in the body of her 
armies! Id name for thee a hundred centurions 
would make better generals. A common soldier of 
a year’s active service would take his measures 
better. Generals! Our generals were wont to 
teach us how to win battles. Tactics are changed 
—your generals instruct us how to lose them. 

App. Do you see my lictors? 

Den. There are twelve of them. 

App. What if I bid them seize thee ? 

Den. They’d blush to do it. 

App. Why, now, Dentatus, I begin to know you! 
I fancied you a man that loved to vent 
His causeless anger in an under-breath, 

And speak it in the ear—and only then 

When there was safety! Such a one, you'll own, 

Is dangerous, and to be trusted as 

A friend or foe unworthy. But I see 

You rail to faces. Have you not so much 

Respect for Appius as to take him by 

The hand, when he confesses you have some 

Pretense to quarrel with his colleagues’ plans 

And find fault with himself?—which, yet youw’ll 
own, 

May quite as well be kindly done, Dentatus, 

As harshly. Had you only to myself 


The more I should have thanked you. 
Den. Had I thought— 
App. And have you been campaigning, then, so 
long, | 
And prosperously—and mistrust you, Siccius, 
That a young scarless soldier, like myself, 
Would listen to your tutoring? See, now, 
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’Tis Appius’ wish they send: but this I know, 

Iam a soldier, and, as soldier, I 

Am bound to serve. All the success I ask, 

Is that which benefits my country, Appius. 

[Hait DENTATUS, L. 

App. [c., aside.| You have served her over- 

long! Now for our causes. 
[ Ascends tribunal near R. 2 E. 

Claud. [L. c., to MARCUS.] Do you see the drift 

of this? . 

| Marc. [L. c.] I cannot guess it. 

Claud. Nor I. 

App. [to a PLEBEIAN, C.] Are you the suitor 

in this cause? Speak! 

Ple. Noble Appius, if there’s law in Rome 
To right a man most injured, to that law 
Against yon proud patrician I appeal. 

App. No more of that, Isay! Because he’s rich 
And great, you call him proud! ’Tis not unlike, 
Because you're poor and mean, you call yourself 
Injured. . Relate your story, and, so please you, 
Spare epithets ! 

Ple. Grant me a minute’s pause, 

I shall begin. [VIRGINIA at this moment crosses 
the stage with her NURSE, and is met by 
NUMITORIUS, who holds her in conversation. 
APPIUS rivets his eyes on her. 

Num. [c.] You have heard the news ? 

Virg. [c.] What news, dear uncle ? 

Num. Step 


' Aside with me—I’ll tell you. 
Declared your discontents, the more you had railed, | 


[ Takes her a little farther from the tribunal. 
App. Can it be 
A mortal that I look upon ? 
Virg. They are safe! 
I thank the gods! 
App. Her eyes look up to heaven, 
Like something kindred to it—rather made 
To send their glances down, and fill the earth 
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| Act ILI, Scene 1.] 


VIRGINIUS. 9 


- With worship and with gratulation. What 


throughout me! 
Ple. Now, most noble Appius— 
App. Stop; 
Put off the cause, I cannot hear it now ! 
Attend to-morrow! An oppressive closeness 
Allows me not to breathe. Lictors! make clear 


approaches CLAUDIUS with precipitation. | 
Claudius! Claudius! 
Marcus, go you and summon mny physician 
_ To be at home before me. [Hxit MARcus.] Clau- 
| dius ! 
_ Claudius! there! there! 
_ Virg. [u.] You send a messenger to-night ? 
App. [L. C.] Paint me that smile! I never saw 
a smile 
Tillnow. My Claudius, is she not a wonder ? 
_ I know not whether in the state of girlhood 
_ Or womanhood to call her. *I'wixt the two 
_ She stands, as that were loath to lose her, this 
_ To win her most impatient. The young year, 
_ Trembling and blushing ’twixt the striving kisses 
_ Of parting spring and meeting summer, seems 
_ Her only parallel! 
Num. ’Tis well! 
_ Your father word of this. 
_A message to Icilius ? 
App. Mark you, Claudius! 
| There is a blush! I must possess her. 
i) Virg. Tell him 
_Ithink upon him. Farewell, Numitorius! 
[Hxit with SERVIA, R. 
Num. [R.] Farewell, Virginia! 
Claud. [R. c.] Master, will you tell me 
_ The name of that young maiden ? 
Num. She is called 
_ Virginia, daughter of Virginius, 
_A Roman citizen and a centurion 
In the army. 
Claud. Thank you; she is very like 
_ The daughter of a friend of mine. Farewell! 
_ Num. Farewell! [Hait R. 
App. [L. c.] I burn, my Claudius, brain and 
| heart! There’s not 
_A fibre in my body but’s on fire! 
_ With what a gaitshe moves! Such was not Hebe, 
_ Or Jupiter had sooner Jost his heaven 
_ Than changed his cup-bearer—a step like that 
_ The rapture-glowing clouds might well bear up, 
_ And never take for human! Find me, Claudius, 
_ Some way to compass the possession of her. 
Claud. ’Tis difficult. Her father’s of repute ; 
| The highest of his class. 
App. I guessed it! [R. c.] Friends 
Are ever friends, except when friends are needed. 
Claud. Nay, Appius! 
App. [R.] H thou canst not give me hope, 
Be dumb! 
Claud. A female agent may be used 
With some success. 
App. How? how? 
Claud. To tamper with 
_ That woman that attends her. 
App. Set about it. 
Claud. Could she but be induced to help you to 
A single meeting with her. 
App. Claudius! Claudius! 
_ Effect but that! 
Claud. Vl instantly about it. 


Ill send 
But have you not 


++ 


_A thrill runs up and down my veins, and all 


The ground about the Rostrum! [Descends and 


App. [c.] Spare not my gold, nor stop at 
promises. 

I will fulfill them fast as thou canst make them. 
To purchase such a draught of ecstasy 
Yd drain a kingdom! Set about it, Claudius! 
Away! I will not eat, nor drink, nor sleep, 
Until I hear from thee! 

Claud. [L. c.] Depend upon me! 

App. I do, my Claudius, for my life—my life ! 

[Hxeunt APPIUS, C. D., CLAUDIUS, L. 


AC Tai Dle 


SCENE J.—APppius’ House. 
Enter APPIUS, L. 


App. It is not love, [c.] if what I’ve felt before 
And called by such a name be love—a thing 
That took its turn—that I could entertain, 

Put off, or humor—'tis some other thing ; 
Or, if the same, why, in some other state— 
Or I am not the same—or it hath found 
Some other part of sensibility 
More quick, whereon to try its power, and there 
Expends it all! Now, Claudius, your success ? 
Enter CLAUDIUS, R. 
Claud. [R.] Nothing would do, yet nothing left 
undone ! 
She was not to be purchased. 

App. [R. c.] Did she guess— 

Claud. She could not, 

So guarded was my agent, who described you 
A man of power, of noble family, 

And regal fortune—one that asked not what 
His pleasures cost—no further made disclosure. 

App. [c.] And did it nothing move her, Clau- 

dius ? 

Claud. [R. c.] Nothing. 

The more my agent urged, the more the shrunk 

And withered hag grew callous; further pressed, 

And with more urgent importuning, ire 

And scorn, in imprecations and invectives 

Vented upon the monster (as she called her) 

That would pollute her child, compelled my 
advocate 

To drop the suit she saw was hopeless. 

App. Now 
Had [a friend indeed ! 

Claud. Has Appius need 
To search for such a friend, and Claudius by him ? 

App. Friends ever are provisionally friends— 
Friends for so far—friends just to such a point, 
And then ‘ farewell !”’—friends with an under- 

standing— 
As “should the road be pretty safe ”—‘‘ the sea 
Not over-rough,” and so on—friends of ifs 
And buts—no friends! Oh, could I find the man 
Would be a simple, thorough-going friend ! 
Claud. I thought you had one, Appius. 
App. [L. C.] So thought Appius, 
Till Appius thought upon a test of friendship 
He fears he would not give unto himself, 
Could he be Appius’ friend. 

Claud. Then Appius has 
A truer friend than Appius is to Appius. 

Vll give that test! [Meet at c. and join hands. 

App. What! you’d remove her father, 

And that Icilius whom you told me of? 

Claud. Count it as done. 

App. My Claudius, is it true ? 

Can I believe it? Art thou such a friend, 
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[Act III,:Scene 3. 


That, when I looked for thee to stop and leave me, 
I find thee keeping with me, step by step, 
_ And even in thy loving eagerness 
Outstriding me? I do not want thee, Claudius, 
_ To soil thy hand with their plebeian blood. 
Claud. What wouldst thou, then ? 
App. I was left guardian to thee— 
Claud. Thou wast. 
App. Amongst the various property 
Thy father left were many female slaves. 
Claud. Well? 
App. It were easy for thee (were it not?) 
To invent a tale that one of them confessed 
_ She had sold a female infant (and of course 
Thy slave) unto Virginius’ wife, who passed it 
_ Upon Virginius as his daughter, which 
Supposititious offspring is this same 
Virginia ? 
Claud. I conceive you. 
App. To induce 
The woman to confirm your tale would ask 
| But small persuasion. Is it done? 
Claud. This hour. 
I know the school, my Appius, where Virginia 
Pursues her studies; thither I’ll repair 
And seize her as my slave at once. Tl then 
Repair to thy tribunal, whither, should 
Her friends molest me in the attempt, I’ll bring 
her, 
And plead my cause before thee. 
App. [L.] Claudius! Claudius ! 
How shall I pay thee? Oh, thou noble friend ! 
Power, fortune, life, whate’er belongs to Appius, 
Reckon as thine! Away, away, my Claudius! 
[Exeunt APPIUS, L., CLAUDIUS, R. 


SCENE II.—A Street in Rome. 


Enter LUCIUS, L., meeting T1TUS, SERVIUS and 
CNEIUS. 


Luc. Well, masters, any news of Siccius Den- 
tatus from the camp—how he was received by the 
Decemvirs ? 

Tit. He was received well by the Decemvirs. 

Cne. It wasn’t, then, for the love they bear him. 

Tit. But they expect he’ll help them to return 
the cufis they have gotten from the enemy. 

Ser. Do you wish for a victory ? 

Luc. Yes, if Dentatus wins it. ’Tis to our credit, 
masters—he’s one of us. 

Ser. And is not Spurius Oppius one of us? 

Luc. He is; but he is in league with the patri- 
cians—‘‘ that is, the patrician Decemvirs.” He 
is but half a plebeian, and that is the worse 
half. ‘The better half he threw away when he 
became half a patrician.” I never liked your half- 
and-half gentry ; they generally combine the bad 
of both kinds, without the good of either. 

Ser. Well, we shall have news presently. Your 
brother, Icilius, has just arrived with dispatches 
from the camp. I met him passing through the 
Forum, and asked him what news he brought. 
He answered, none; but added, we might look 
for news of another kind than what we had been 
lately accustomed to hear. [A shriek without, 1. 

Cne. What’s that? 

Tit. Look yonder, masters ! 


See! 


man along with him. 


prevent him. 


es eee | 


_CLAUDIUS enters, still holding VIRGINIA, followed 


Ser. ’Tis Appius’ client, dragging a young wo- | 


Tit. Let us stand by each other, masters, and To call her by that name. 


Enter CLAUDIUS, L., dragging along VIRGINIA, 
JSollowed by SERVIA and others. 

Servia. [L. c.] Help! help! help! 

Lue. [c.] Let go your hold! 

Claud. [{c.] Stand by! 

She is my slave ! 

Servia. His slave? Help! help! His slave? 
He looks more like a slave than she! Good masters, 
Protect the daughter of Virginius! 

Luc. Release the maid! 

Tit. Forbear this violence ! 

Claud. I call for the assistance of the laws; 
She is my slave! 

Servia. She is my daughter, masters, 

My foster-daughter; and her mother was 

A free-born woman; and her father is 

A citizen, a Roman—good Virginius, 

As I said before—Virginius, the centurion, 
Whom all of you must know. Help! help! I say. 
You see she cannot speak to help herself ; 

Speak for her, masters—help her, if youw’re men ! 

Tit. Let go your hold! 

Claud. Obstruct me at your peril! 

Luc. We'll make you, if you will not! 

Claud. Let me pass! 

Ser. Let go your hold, once more! 

Claud. Good masters, patience ! 

Hear me. I say, she is my slave. I wish not 
To use this violence, my friends; but may not 
A master seize upon his slave? Make way, 
Or such of you as are dissatisfied 
Repair with me to the Decemvir. 
I only want my right. 
Tit. Come on, then! 
Ser. Aye, 
To the Decemvir ! 


Come, 


Servia. Run, run for Numitorius! Alarm our 
neighbors! Call out Icilius’ friends! I shall go 
mad! Help! help! help! [Hxeunt R. 


ScENE III.—The Forum. 
inter APPIUS, R. U. E., preceded by LicTorRs. 


App. [c.] Will he succeed? Will he attempt 

it? Will he 

Go through with it? 
almost wish 

He had not undertaken it ; yet wish, 

More than I wish for life, he may accomplish 

What he has undertaken. Oh, the pause 

That precedes action! It is vacancy 

That o’erweighs action’s substance. What I fear 

Is, that his courage can’t withstand her tears, 

That will be sure to try and succor her— 

Pointing, as ’twere, to every charm, and pleading 

With melting eloquence. I hear a sound 

As of approaching clamor, and the rush 

Of distant feet. He comes! I must prepare 

For his reception. [Ascends the tribunal. 


[Looks out L.] Nosign. I 


by SERVIA, WOMEN and CITIZENS, crying, | 
‘Shame !” 


Claud. Do not press upon me; 
Here’s the Decemvir—he will satisfy you 
Whether a master has a right or not 
To seize his slave when he finds her. 
| Servia. She is no slave 
Of thine! She never was a slave. 


| 
| 
| ) 


Thou slave, 
Aye, threaten me! 
| She is a free-born maid, and not a slave, 


+ 
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| Act III, Scene 3.] 


VIRGINIUS. 


11 


——- 


_ Or never was a free-born maid in Rome! 
Oh, you shall dearly answer for it! 
| App. Peace! 
What quarrel’s this ? 
grieved. 


Speak, those who are ag- 


Einter NUMITORIUS, L. 
Num. [u.] Where is Virginia? Wherefore do 
you hold 
That maiden’s hand ? 
Claud. Who asks the question ? 
Num. I! Her uncle, Numitorius ! 
Claud. Nunitorius, you think yourself her uncle. 
| Numitorius, 
No blood of yours flows in her veins, to give you 
The title you would claim. Most noble Appius, 
If you sit here for justice—as I think 
- You do—attend not to the clamor of 
_ This man, who calls himself this damsel’s uncle. 
She is my property—was born beneath 
My father’s roof, whose slave her mother was, 
Who (as I can establish past dispute) 
Sold her an infant to Virginius’ wife, 
Who never had a child, and heavily 
Revolved her barrenness. My slave I have found 


| 


How long soever missed) should fear to take it? 
If they oppose my claim, they may produce 
Their counter-proofs and bring the cause to trial! 
But till they prove mine own is not mine 

(An undertaking somewhat perilous), 

Mine own I shall retain—yet giving them, 

Should they demand it, what security 

They please for reproducing her. 

App. Why, that 
Would be but reasonable. 

Num. Reasonable ! 

Claudius!—_ [With much vehemence—recollects 
himself. Aside.| He’s but a mask upon the 
face 

Of some more powerful contriver. [ Alowd.] Appius! 

My niece’s father is from Rome, thou know’st, 

Serving his country. Is it not unjust, 

In the absence of a citizen, to suffer 

His right to his own child to be disputed ? 

Grant us a day to fetch Virginius, 

That he himself may answer this most foul 

And novel suit. Meanwhile to me belongs 

The custody of the maid—her uncle’s house 

Can better answer for her honor than 

The house of Claudius. ’Tis the law of Rome, 

Before a final sentence, the defendant 

In his possession is not to sustain 

Disturbance from the plaintiff. 

Tit. A just law. 

Ser. And a most reasonable demand. 

All the Citizens. [L.] Aye! Aye! Aye! 

App. Silence, you citizens; will you restrain 
Your tongues, and give your magistrate permission 
To speak ? ‘The law is just—most reasonable ; 
I framed that law myself—I will protect 
That law ! 

Tit. ‘* Most noble Appius! 

Ser. ‘‘ A most just decree ! 

All the Citizens. ‘‘ Aye! Aye! 

App. ‘* Will you be silent? Will you please to 

wait ; 

“For my decree, you most untractable 

*¢ And boisterous citizens! I do repeat it, 


“T framed that law myself, and will protect it.” 
But are you, Numitorius, here defendant ? 


|Of the young woman has a right to. 


And seized—as who that finds his own (no matter | 


That title none but the reputed father 
How 
Can I commit to thee what may appear 
The plaintifi’s property, and, if not his, 
Still is not thine? Tl give thee till to-morrow 
Ere I pass a final judgment. But the girl 
Remains with Claudius, who shall bind himself, 
In such security as you require, 
To reproduce her at the claim of him 
Who calls her daughter. This is my decree! 
Num. A foul decree. Shame! shame ! 
Ser. Aye, a most foul decree ! 
Cne. A villainous decree ! 
Ser. Most villainous! 
Servia. [c.] Good citizens, what do you with | 
our weapons, 
When you should use your own? 
your hands! 
He shall not take her from us. Gather round her— 
And if he touch her, be it to his cost ; 
And if ye see him touch her, never more 
Expect from us your titles—never more 
Be husbands, brothers, lovers, at our mouths, 
Or anything that doth imply the name 
Of men—except such men as men should blush for ! 
App. Command your wives and daughters, 
citizens, 
They quit the Forum. 
Servia. They shall not command us, 
That care not to protect us. 
App. Take the girl, 
If she is yours. 
Claud. Stand by! 
Virg. Ob, help me! help me! 
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Your hands! 


Enter IcILivs, L. 


Ici. Virginia’s voice! Virginia! [Rushes to her. | 
Virg. Oh, Icilius! [Falls fainting in his arms. | 
Ici. Take her, good Numitorius. 

App. You had better 
Withdraw, Icilius; the affair is judged. 

Claud. [u. c.] I claim my slave. 

Ici. [c.] Stand back, thou double slave! 
Touch her, and I will tear thee limb from limb, 
Before thy master’s face. She is my wife, 

My life, my heart, my heart’s blood. Touch her | 
With but a look— 

App. My lictors, there, advance ! 

See that Icilius quits the Forum. Claudius, 
Secure your slave. 

Ici. Lictors, a moment pause, 

For your own sakes. Do not mistake these arms; 

Think not the strength of any common man 

Is that they feel. They serve a charméd frame, 

The which a power pervades that ten times 
trebles 

The natural energy of each single nerve, 

To sweep you down as reeds! 

App. Obey my orders! 

Ici. Appius! before I quit the Forum, let me 
Address a word to you. 
| App. Be brief, then ! 


Ici. Is tnot enough you have deprived us, Appius, 
Of the two strongest bulwarks to our liberties— 
Our tribunes, and our privilege of appeal 
To the assembly of the people? Cannot 
The honor of the Roman maids be safe ? 


Thou know’st this virgin is betrothed to me, it 
Wife of my hope. Thou shalt not cross my hope, |+ 
And I retain my life—attempt it not !— : 
; I stand among my fellow-citizens— § 
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_ By means of a sedition. 
_ The least pretense of quarrel. [R. c.] Weshall wait 
_ Virginius’ arrival till to-morrow. 

_ His friends take care to notice him. The camp’s 
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{Act IIT, Seene 4. 


- His fellow-soldiers hem Virginius round— 

- Both men and gods are on our side; but grant 

I stood alone, with naught but virtuous love 

To hearten me—alone would I defeat 

The execution of thy infamous 

Decree! Tl quit the Forum now, but not 

_ Alone—my love! my wife! my free-born maid— 
The virgin standard of my pride and manhood, 

‘< Of peerless motto !—rich, and fresh, and shining, 
‘¢ And of device most rare and glorious ”— 

I'll bear off safe with me—unstained-—untouched ! 
[ Embracing her. 
Claudius, look to 


App. Your duty, lictors! 
your right ! 

Ici. True citizens !— 

Tit. Down with the traitor ! 

Ser. Down with him—slay him! [Zhe LictTors 
and CLAUDIUS are driven back; CLAUDIUS 


scended, and throws up his arms as @ sig- 
PEOPLE retire a little. 


deprive us 
Of everything, but leave your magistrates 
At least their persons sacred—their decrees, 
It seems, you value as you value straws, 
And in like manner break them. Wherefore stop, 


_ When youhave goneso far? You might, methinks, 


As well have killed my client at my feet, 
As threaten him with death before my face! 
Rise, Claudius! I perceive Icilius’ aim ; 
He labors to restore the tribuneship 

We'll not give him 


But four hours’ journey from the city. Till 
To-morrow, then, let me prevail with you 
To yield up something of your right, and let 
The girl remain at liberty. 

Claud. [R.] If they 


_ Produce security for her appearance, 


I am content. 
Tit. Vl be your security. 
Ser. And I. 
Citizens. We'll all be your security. 
[They hold up their hands. 
Ici. My friends 


_ And fellow-citizens, I thank you; but 


Reserve your kindness for to-morrow, friends, 

If Claudius still persist. To-day, I hope, 

He will remain content with my security, 

_ And that of Numitorius, for the maid’s 

_ Appearance. 

App. See she do appear, and come 

Prepared to pay the laws more reverence, 

_ As I shall surely see that they receive it. [Hxeunt 
APPIUS, CLAUDIUS and LICTORS, C. D. 

_ Ici. Lookup! look up, my sweet Virginia. 

Look up! look up! you will see none but friends. 


pects ! 


¢ 
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Virg. Icilius! Uncle, lead me home! Icilius, 

_ You did not think to take a slave to wife ? 

Ici. [thought and think to wed a free-born maid: 

_ And thou, and thou alone, art she, Virginia! 
Virg. I feel as I were so—I do not think 

I am his slave! Virginius not my father! 

Virginius, my dear father, not my father! 

It cannot be; my life must come from him ; 


takes refuge at Appius’ feet, who has de-. 
nal to both parties to desist—whereupon the 


App. So, friends! we thank you that you don’t: 


| Oh, that such eyes should e’er meet other pros- | 


For, make him not my father, it will go 
From me. I could not live, and he were not 
My father. 
Ici. Dear Virginia, calm thy thoughts. 
But who shall warn Virginius ? 
Num. I’ve ta’en care 
Of that ; no sooner heard I of this claim, 
Than I dispatched thy brother Lucius, 
Together with my son, to bring Virginius 
With all the speed they could ; and cautioned them 
(As he is something over-quick of temper, 
And might snatch justice, rather than sue for it) 
To evade communication of the cause, 
And merely say his presence was required, 
Till we should have him withus. Come, Virginia ; 
Thy uncle’s house shall guard thee, till thou find’st 
Within thy father’s arms a citadel 
Whence Claudius cannot take thee. 
Ici. He shall take 
_A thousand lives first! 
Tit. Aye, ten thousand lives! 
Ici. Hear you, Virginia? Do you hear your 
friends ? 
Virg. Let him take my life first; I am content 
To be his slave then—if I am his slave. 
Ici. Thou art a free-born Roman maid, Virginia; 
'All Rome doth know thee so, Virginia— 
All Rome will see thee so. 
| Citizens. We will! we will! 
Ici. You'll meet us here to-morrow ? 
Citizens. All! all! 
Ici. Cease not to clamor ’gainst this outrage. 
Tell it 
‘In every corner of the city; and 
Let no man call himself a son of Rome, 
Who stands aloof when tyranny assails 
Her fairest daughter. Come, Virginia— 
’Tis not a private, but a common wrong ; 
Tis every father’s, lover’s, freeman’s cause. 
To-morrow, fellow-citizens, to-morrow! 
Citizens. To-morrow! [EH xeunt, shouting, L. 


SCENE IV.—The Camp. 


Enter SPuRIUS OPPIUS and QUINTUS FABIUS 
VIBULANUS. 


Opp. [L.] Has he set out? 
Vibu. He has, my Oppius, 
And never to return! His guard’s instructed 
To take good care of him. ‘There’s not a man 
But’s ten times sold to us, and of our wishes 
Fully possessed. Dentatus will no more 
Obstruct us in our plans. He did not like 
The site of our encampment. He will find 
At least the air of it was wholesome. 
Opp. What 
Report are they instructed to bring back? 
Vibu. They fell into an ambush—he was slain. 
Opp. Boe should the truth, by any means, come 
out: 
Vibu. Imprison them and secretly dispatch them, 
Or ope the dungeon doors, and let them ’scape. 
; Opp. I should prefer the latter method. 
Vibu. Well, 
That be our choice. But when it is determined 
To spill blood otherwise than as it may 
Be spilled, to hesitate about some drops 
Is weakness, may be fatal. Come, my friend, 
Let us be seen about the camp, and ready, 
With most admiring ear, to catch the tidings 


| 
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Act ITI, Scene 5.] VIRGINIUS. ts be 
| | 
~— Peta = Ae 

i+ 
Will be the wonder of all ears but ours. The camp; and, as you move your solemn march, | 
Here’s one anticipates us! Be dumb—or, if you speak, be it but a word : 


Enter MARCUS, R. And be that word—Revenge! [The SoLpIERS © 
; | bear off the body, R. VIRGINIUS, follow- 
Well, your news? | ing, is stopped by Luctus. 

Mar. [R.] Dentatus is no more! but he has! ye. [u. c.] Virginius! 
dearly sold his life. The matter has been re-| Vir, I did not mind thee, Lucius! 
ported as you directed. By few it is received Uncommon things make common things forgot. 
with credence—by many with doubt; while some Hast thou a message for me, Lucius? Well | 
bold spirits stop not at muttering, but loudly speak py] stay and hear it—but be brief; my heart 
Suspicion of foul play. A party that we met, a Follows my poor Dentatus. 
mile beyond the lines, no sooner heard our story! Lye. [c.] You are wanted 
than they set off to bring the body to the camp. In Rome. 
Others have followed them. Fabius, we have; Vir. On what account? 


your gage for safety? Luc. On your arrival 
Vibu. You have. Come, let us show ourselves. | You'll learn. 
Guilt hides, Vir. How! is it something can’t be told 
And we must wear the port of innocence, At once? Speak out, boy! Ha! your looks are 
That more than half way meets accusal. Come! loaded 


[Lxeunt R. | With matter. Is’t so heavy that your tongue 

eer fie alan ET Cannot unburden them? Your brother left 
ScENE V.—A Mountain Pass. The body of Den-|The camp on duty yesterday—hath aught | 
TATUS discovered on a bier, L. Cc. Soldiers | Happened to him? Did he arrive in safety ? 
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mourning over it. Trumpets. Is he safe? Is he well? 
: Luc. He is both safe and well. 
Enter VIRGINIUS, R. U. E. Vir. What then? what then? Tell me the + 
Vir. [c.] Where is Dentatus? Where is the matter, Lucius. 


gallant soldier ? Luc. I have said 


Ah, comrade! comrade! warm! yet warm! So} It shall be told you. | 
lately Vir. Shall! I stay not for 


Gone, when I would have given the world only | That shall, unless it be so close at hand, 


To say farewell to thee, or even get It stop me not a moment. ’Tis too long Ps 
A parting look! Oh, gallant, gallant soldier, A-coming. Fare you well, my Lucius. [Going Rr. | t 
The god of war might sure have spared a head Luc. [c.] Stay, Be 
Grown gray in servinghim! My braveoldcomrade!| Virginius. Hear me, then, with patience. ‘ 
The father of the field! Thy silver locks Vir. [returns.] Well, 
Other anointing should receive, than what Tam patient. . t 
Their master’s blood could furnish ! Luc. Your Virginia— | : 
1st Sol. There has been treachery here. Vir. [R. C.] Stop, my Lucius! ¢ 
Vir. What! I am cold in every member of my frame! + 
Ist Sol. The slain are all our own. None of the | /f.’tis prophetic, Lucius, of thy news, Bs 


bodies are stripped. These are all Romans. There | Give me such token as her tomb would, Lucius— |} 
is not the slightest trace of an enemy’s retreat. | ll bear it better—silence! ; 
And now I remember, they made a sudden halt) 2c. You are still— _ | 
when we came in sight of them at the foot of the) V¢r. I thank thee, Jupiter! I am stilla father! | 
mountain. Marked you not, too, with what con-| ve. You are, Virginius ! Yet— | 
fused haste they told their story, directed us, and| Vr. What, is she sick? 


hurried on to the camp? Lue. No. 
Vir. Sea The Decemvirs! Aye, the Vir. Neither dead nor sick! All well! No harm! | 


Decemvirs ! Nothing amiss! Each guarded quarter safe, 
For every drop of blood thou shalt have ten, That fear may lay him down and sleep, and yet 
Dentatus! This sounding the alarm We I swear thou tell’st 
Luc. (without, x.] What, hoa! Virginius! Vir-|A Story strangely. Out with’t! T have patience | 
ginius ! For anything, since my Virginia lives, 
Vir. Here! here! And lives in health! 
Luc. You are required in Rome, 
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D¢ Enter LUCIUS, Rk. To answer a most novel suit. 
+ Lue. ’Tis well youre found, Virginius ! Vir. Whose suit ? 
+ Vir. What makes you from the city? Look, Luc. The suit of Claudius. 
~ My Lucius, what a sight you’re come to witness. Vir. Claudius ! 
~ My brave old comrade! Honest Siccius! Luc. Him that’s client 
3) ‘‘Siccius Dentatus, that true son of Rome, To Appius Claudius, the Decemvir. 
+ ‘On whose white locks the mother looked more Vir. What! 
; proudly That pander! Ha! Virginia! you appear 
~, ‘“‘ Than on the raven ones of her youngest and To couple them! What makes my fair Virginia | + 
‘Most hopeful sons, is nothing now but this, In company with Claudius? Innocence se 
“‘ The sign and token of himself!” Look, comrades, | Beside lasciviousness! His suit! What suit ? : 
Here are the foes have slain him! Notatrace {Answer me quickly! Quickly! lest suspense + 
Of any other—not a body stripped. Beyond what patience can endure, coercing, ps 
Our father has been murdered! We’llrevenge him | Drive reason from his seat! t 
Like sons! Take up the body! Bear it to Luc. He has claimed Virginia. ps 
+ 
+ 
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_ And light upon the issue ! 
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_ Speak to me, speak ! 
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VIR GEN EUs: 


iAct IV, Scene 1. 


Vir. Claimed her! 
On what pretense? 

Luc. He says she is the child 
Of a slave of his, who sold her to thy wife. 

Vir. Go on! you see I’m calm. 

Luc. He seized her in 
The school, and dragged her to the Forum, where 
Appius was giving judgment. 

Vir. Dragged her to 
The Forum! Well? I told you, Lucius, 
I would be patient. 

Luc. Numitorius there confronted him. 

Vir. Did he not strike him dead ? 
True, true, I know it was in presence of 
The Decemvir. Oh, had I confronted him! 
Well, well! the issue ? Well! [1.] o’erleap all else, 
Where is she? 

Luc. [r.] I was dispatched to fetch thee ere I 

could learn. 

Vir. The claim of Claudius—Appius’ client. Ha! 
I see the master cloud [c.]—this ragged one, 
That lowers before, moves only in subservience 
To the ascendant of the other. Jove 
With its own mischief break it and disperse it, 
And that be allthe ruin! Patience! Prudence! 
Nay, prudence, but no patience. Come! aslave, 
Dragged through the streets in open day! my 

child ! 

My daughter! my fair daughter—in the eyes 


Claimed her! 


_ Of Rome! Oh, I'll be patient! Come! The essence 


Of my best blood in the free common ear 

Condemned as vile! Oh, I'll be patient! Come! 

Oh, they shall wonder, I will be so patient ! 
[Hxeunt R. 


AIC DIY: 
SCENE I.—NuMITorRIvs’ House. 
VIRGINIA discovered, C., supported by SERVIA. 


Virg. Ishe not yet arrived? Will he not come? 
Servia. He surely will. 


Virg. He surely will! More surely 


_ He had arrived already, had he known 


How he is wanted. ‘They have missed him, Servia! 


_ ‘Don’t tell me, but I know they have, or surely 
_“ We had not now been lookip for him.” Where’s 


My uncle ? 
Servia. Finding you had fallen asleep 


_ After such watching, he went forth to hear 
_ If there were any tidings of Virginius. 


He’s here. 


Enter NUMITORIUS, R. VIRGINIA looks at him 
inquisitively for some time. 

Virg. Not come! not come! Iam sure of it! 
He will not come! Do you not think he’ll come? 
Will not my father come? What think you, uncle? 
Oh, give me any words, 
Rather than what looks utter ! ; 

Num. [c.] Be composed ! 

I hope he'll come ! 

Virg. A little while ago 
You were sure of it—from certainty to hope 
Is a poor step. You hope he'll come! One hope, 
One little hope, to face a thousand fears! 


“Do you not know he’ll come? Oh, uncle, where- 


fore 
‘‘Do you not know he’ll come? Had I been you, 
‘¢]T had made sure of it. 
Num. ‘** All has been done 
‘““'That could be done. 
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Virg. ‘‘ Poor all that does so little ! 
‘¢One would imagine little needs be done 
‘¢To bring a father to the succor of 
‘His child!” ’Tis near the time! 

Num. It is indeed ! 

Virg. Must I go forth with you?: Must I again 
Be dragged along by Claudius as his slave, 

And none again to succor me? Icilius! 
Icilius! Does your true, betrothed wife 
Call on you, and you hear not? My Icilius! 
Am I to be your wife or Claudius’ slave ? 
Where—-where are you, Icilius ? 

Enter ICILIUS, R. 

Ici. My Virginia ! 

[Zo NuMirorivs.] What’s to be done, my friend? 
’tis almost time. 

Virg. I hear what you are saying—it is time. 
‘Oh, who could have believed it, that Icilius 
‘Should ever say ’twas time to yield me to 
‘‘ Another’s claim?” And will you give me up? 
Can you devise no means to keep me from him ? 
Could we not fly? [Icti1us looks earnestly at 

NUMITORIUS, who fixes his eyes steadfastly 
on the ground. IciLi1us droops his head. 
Isee! Your pledge 
Must be redeemed, although it cost you your 
Virginia ! 
Vir. [without, R.] Is she here ? 
Virg. An! 
Enter VIRGINIUS, R. 

Vir. My child! my child! 

[VIRGINIA rushes into VIRGINIUS’ arms. 

Virg. Tam! I feel Iam! I know I am! 

My father! my dear father! ‘‘ I despaired 

‘Of seeing you!” Yowre come! and come in time. 
And, oh, how much the more in time, when hope 
Had given you up! ‘ Ob, welcome, welcome foot, 
‘‘Whose wishéd step is heard when least ex- 


pected !” 
Vir. [c.] Brother! Icilius! thank you! thank 

you! All 

Has been communicated to me. Aye! 

And would ey take thee from me? Let them 
try it! 

You’ve ta’en your measures well. I scarce could 
pass 


Along, so was I checked by loving hands 
Ready to serve me. Hands with hearts in them! 
So thou art Claudius’ slave? And if thou art, 
I’m surely not thy father! Blistered villain ! 
You have warned our neighbors, have you not, to 
attend 
As witnesses? To be sure you have. A fool 
To ask ats question! Dragged along the streets, 
too: 
Twas very kind in him to go himself 
And fetch thee—such an honor should not pass 
Without acknowledgment. I shall return it 
In full! in full! 
Num. [R.C.] Pray you, be prudent, brother. 
Virg. [c.] Dear father, be advised—will you 
not, father ? 
Vir. I never saw you look so like your mother 
In all my life! 
Virg. Youll be advised, dear father ? 
Vir. a was her soul--her soul, that played just 
en 
About the features of her child, and lit them 
Into the likeness of her own. When first 
She placed thee in my arms—I recollect it 
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As a thing of yesterday !—she wished, she said, 
That it had been aman. I answered her, 
_ It was the mother of a race of men, 
_ And paid her for thee with a kiss. Her lips 
How they would clamor for thee ! 

Virg. My dear father, 


Vir. I will not take him by the throat and 
strangle him ! 

_ But I could do it! I could do it! Fear not: 

I will not strike while any head I love 

Is in the way. It is not now a time 

To tell thee—but, wouldst thou believe it, honest 

Siccius Dentatus has been murdered by them ! 
Ici. Murdered! 
Num. Dentatus murdered ! 

Virg. Ob, bow much 
Have we to fear. 

Vir. We have the less to bear. 

I spread the news at every step. A fire 
Is kindled that will blaze at but a breath 
Into the fiercest flame ! 

Num. ’Tis time. Let’s haste 
_ To the Forum. 

Vir. Let the Forum wait for us! 
Put on no show of fear, when villainy 
Would wrestle with you! It can keep its feet 
Only with cowards! I shall walk along 
-Slowly and calmly, with my daughter thus 
In my hand; though with another kind of gripe 
Than that which Claudius gave her. Well, I say, 
Vl walk along thus, in the eyes of Rome. 

_ Go you before, and what appeal soe’er 
_ You please, make you to rouse up friends. For me, 
I shall be mute—my eloquence is here : 


[Going R. 


| 
| 


'There’s not a face I meet but lowers with it: 


Are cold now—could they but be warmed again, | 


You do not answer me! Will you not be advised ? 


The streets are filled with thronging groups, 
that, as 
You pass, grow silent, and look sullen round on 
you, 
Then fall again to converse. 
App. [c.] ’Tis ill-timed. 
Marc. What say you, Appius ? 
App. Murder’s ill-timed, [ say, 
Happen when ’twill; but now is most ill-timed, 
| When Rome is in a ferment on account 
Of Claudius, and this girl he calls his slave ; 
‘For come when evil will, or how it will, 
‘¢ All’s laid to our account!” Look out and see 
If Claudius be approaching yet. [MARcUS retires 
into background.| My wish, 
‘‘ Like an officious friend, comes out of time 
‘To tell me of success. I had rather far 
‘Tt had miscarried. They run high enough ; 
“They bdaatte not this squall on squall to raise 
them 
‘¢ Above their present swell. The waves run high | 
‘‘Knough through which we steer; but such a | 
haven, 
‘If won, can never be too dearly won.” 
Mare. [advancing.| Claudius is here! 
Enter CLAUDIUS, L. 
App. Well, Claudius, are the forces 
At hand? 
Claud. They are, and timely, too; the people 
Are in unwonted ferment. 
App. I have heard 
Word has arrived of old Dentatus’ death ; 
Which, as I hear, and wonder not to hear it, 
The mutinous citizens lay to our account. 
Claud. That’s bad enough; yet— 


_ Hertears—ber youth—her innocence—her beauty! 
If orators like these can’t move the heart, 
Tongues surely may be dumb. 

Ici. [u. c.] A thousand hearts 
_ Have spoke already in her cause! 

Vir. Come on! 
Fear not! it is your father’s grasp you feel. 
Oh, he'll be strong as never man was, that 
Will take thee from it. Come, Virginia ; 
We trust our cause to Rome and to the gods ! 

[Leads her off, 8. IcILIUS, ete., follow. 


ScENE II.—The Forum. 


Enter APPIUS and LICTORS, R. U. E. 


App. See you keep back the people! Use your 
fasces 
With firmer hands, or hearts. Your hands are firm 
Enough, would but your hearts perform their office, 
‘¢ And leave your hands at liberty, not hang 
‘Upon them with unseemly fears and clamors !” 
Look to it! ‘Time, hadst thou the theme that 
I have 
‘For speed, thou wouldst not move this cripple’s | 
gait ; | 
_* But there’s no urging thee, and thou wast ever 
_ “Dull fellow traveler to young Impatience 
_“ Dragging him back upon the road he pants 
‘¢To run, but cannot find without thee.” 


Enter MARCUS, R. 


Well? 
Mare. [R.] News has arrived, that speaks as if 


App. Ha! what’s worse ? 
Claud. Tis best 
At once to speak what you must learn at last, 
Yet last of all would learn. 
App. Virginius ! 
Claud. Yes! 
He has arrived in Rome. 
Marc. They are coming, Appius. 
Claud. Fly, Marcus, hurry down the forces. 
[Exit MARCUS, R.] Appius, 
Be not o’erwhelmed ! 
App. There’s something awes me at 
The thought of looking on her father! 
Claud. Look 
On her, my Appius! Fix your gaze upon 
The treasures of her beauty, nor avert it 
Till they are thine! Haste! Your tribunal! 
Haste ! [APPIUS ascends the tribunal. 


Enter, L., NUMITORIUS, IcILius, Lucius, CITI- 
ZENS, VIRGINIUS leading VIRGINIA, and SER- | 
viA. <A dead silence prevails. VIRGINIUS and 
VIRGINIA stand L. 


Vir. Does no one speak? Iam defendant here ! 
Is silence my opponent? Fit opponent 
To plead a cause too foul for speech! What brow, 
Shameless, gives front to this most valiant cause, 
That tries its prowess ’gainst the honor of 
A girl, yet lacks the wit to know, that they 
Who cast off shame should likewise cast off fear ! 
‘¢ And on the verge o’ the combat wants the nerve 
“io stammer forth the signal ?” 

App. You had better, 


Dentatus 
Was murdered by the order of your colleagues ! 


Virginius, wear another kind of carriage : 
This is not of the fashion that will serve you. 
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16 VERITAS. [Act IV, Scene 2. 


Vir. [c.—having left VIRGINIA L. with Ictu-| The evidence is good, unless confronted 
1us.] The fashion, Appius! Appius Clau-| By better evidence. Look you to that, 


dius, tell me Virginius. I shall take the woman’s oath. 
The fashion it becomes a man to speak in, Virg. Icilius! 
Whose property in his own child—the offspring | Jci. Fear not, love; a thousand oaths 
Of his own body—near to him as is Will answer her. 
His hand, his arm—yea, nearer—closer far, App. [to the SLAVE, L.] You swear the girl’s 
Knit to his heart—I say, who has his property your child, 
In such a thing, the very self of himself, And that you sold her to Virginius’ wife, 
Disputed—and Ill speak so, Appius Claudius; Who passed her for her own? Is that your oath? 
_Tll speak so. Pray you, tutor me! Slave. [coming round to the front of the tribu- | 

App. Stand forth, nal.| It is my oath. 

Claudius! If you lay claim to any interest App. Your answer, now, Virginius. 
In the question now before us, speak! Ifnot, | Vir. [brings VIRGINIA forward, c.|] Here it is! 
Bring on some other cause. Is this the daughter of a slave? I know | 

Claud. [R. c.] Most noble Appius— ’Tis not with men, as shrubs and trees, that by | 

Vir. And are you the man The shoot you know the rank and order of i+ 

That claims my daughter for his slave? Look; The stem. Yet who from such a stem would look . 
at me, For such a shoot? My witnesses are these— 
And I will give her to thee. The friends and relatives of Numitoria— ) 
Claud. She is mine, then: | Who saw her, ere Virginia’s birth, sustain 
Do I not look at vou? The burden which a mother bears, nor feels | 
Vir. Your eye does, truly, The weight, with longing for the sight of it. | 
But not your soul. I see it through your eye, Here are the ears that listened to her sighs 
Shifting and shrinking—turning every way In nature’s hour of labor, which subsides 
To shun me. ‘ You surprise me, that your eye, | In the embrace of joy; the hands, that, when ; 
‘So long the bully of its master, knows not The day first looked upon the infant’s face, 
‘To put a proper face upon a lie, And never looked so pleased, helped them up to it, 
‘“‘But gives the port of impudence to falsehood, | And blessed her for a blessing. Here the eyes 
_ “When it would pass it off for truth.” Your soul That saw her lying at the generous | 
Dares as soon show its face tome! Go on, _And sympathetic fount, that at her ery ! . 
Thad forgot; the fashion of my speech Sent forth a stream of liquid, living pearl, i> 9 
May not please Appius Claudius. To cherish her enameled veins. The lie 
Claud. I demand Is most unfruitful, then, that takes the flower— | 
Protection of the Decemvir ! The very flower our bed connubial grew— 

App. You shall have it. To prove its barrenness! Speak for me, friends ! . 

Vir. Doubtless! Have I not spoken the truth ? 

App. Keep back the people, lictors! What’s | Women and Citizens. You have, Virginius. 
| Your plea? You say the girl’s your slave—pro-| App. Silence! keep silence, there. No more of | 
| duce | that! 

Your proofs. You're very ready for a tumult, citizens. | 

Claud. My proof is here, which, if they can, | [ Troops appear behind. . 

Let them confront. The mother of the girl. [Vrr- Lictors, make way to let these troops advance ! | 
GINIUS, about to speak, is withheld by NuMI- We have had a taste of your forbearance, masters, . 
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TORIUS. And wish not for another. | 
Num. [u. c.] Hold, brother! Hear them out,| Vir. Troops in the Forum! + 
or suffer me | App. Virginius, have you spoken ? | 
To speak. _ Vir. If you have heard me, | 
Vir. [L. C.] Man, I must speak, or else go mad! I have; if not, I'll speak again. Be 
_ And if I do go mad, what then will hold me App. You need not, | 
| From speaking? ‘ Were’t not better, brother, | Virginius; I have evidence to give, | 
think you, Which, should you speak a hundred times again, | 
“To speak and not go mad, than to go mad, _Would make your pleading vain. 
‘‘ And then to speak?” She was thy sister, too!) Vir. [aside.] Your hand, Virginia! | 
_ Well, well, speak thou. I'll try, and, if I can, Stand close to me. | 
Be silent. [ Retires. App. My conscience will not let me > | 
Num. Will she swear she is her child ? Be silent. ’Tis notorious to you all It 9 
Vir. [starting Sorward.] To be sure she will— That Claudius’ father, at his death, declared me | | 
a most wise question that! The guardian of his son. This cheat has long + 
Is she not his slave? Will his tongue lie for him— Been known to me. I know the girl is not . 
Or his hand steal—or the finger of his hand 'Virginius’ daughter. it ¥ 
Beckon, or point, or shut, or open for him ? _. Vir. [aside, L. c.] Join your friends, Icilius, 
To ask him if she’ll swear! Will she walk or run, And leave Virginia to m y care. 
Sing, dance, or wag her head—do anything | App. “ The justice 
That is most easy done? She'll as soon swear! | ‘I should have done my client, unrequired ba 
What mockery it is to have one’s life “Now cited by him, how shall I refuse ?” 
In jeopardy by such a bare-faced trick! | Vir. [aside.] Don’t tremble, girl, don’t tremble. 
Is it to be endured? I do protest | App. Virginius, > 9 
Against her oath! neers I feel for you; but, though you were my father, 
App. No law in Rome, Virginius, The majesty of justice should be sacred— 
Seconds you. If she swear the girl’s her child, | Claudius must take Virginia home with him! | 
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Act IV, Scene 2.) 


Vir. And if he must, I should advise him, Appius, 
To take her home in time, before his guardian 


Complete the violation which his eyes 
_ Already have begun. 


[Turning to CITIZENS. ] 
Friends, fellow- citizens, 

Look not on Claudius! Look on your Decemyir! 

He is the master claims Virginia! 

The tongues that told him she was not my child 

Are these—the costly charms he cannot purchase, 

Except by making her the slave of Claudius— 

His client, his purveyor, that caters for 

His pleasures—markets for him—picks and scents 

And tastes, that he may banquet—serves him up 

His sensual feast, and is not now ashamed, 

In the open, common street, before your eyes— 

Frighting your daughters’ and your matrons’ 
cheeks 

With blushes they ne’er thought to meet—to help 
him 

To the honor of a Roman maid! My child !— 

Who now clings to me, as you see, as if 

This second Tarquin had already coiled 

His arms around her—look upon her, Romans! 

Befriend her! succor her! see her not polluted 

Before her father’s eyes! He is but one. 

Tear her from Appius and his lictors while 

She is unstained. Your hands! your hands! your 
hands! 

Citizens. They are yours, Virginius! 

App. Keep the people back— 

Support my lictors, soldiers! Seize the girl, 
And drive the people back. 

Ici. [L.] Down with the slaves! [The PEOPLE 
make a show of resistance, but, upon the ad- 
vancing of the SOLDIERS, retreat, and leave 
IcCILIUS, VIRGINIUS and VIRGINIA, étc., in 
the hands of APPIus and his party. 

Deserted! Cowards! Traitors! ‘Let me free 
‘‘ But fora moment! [relied on you; 

‘¢Had I relied upon myself alone, 

‘“‘T had kept them still at bay! I kneel to you— 
‘‘ Let me but loose a moment, if tis only 


“To rush upon your swords!” 


Vir. Icilius, peace ! 


- You see how ’tis: we are deserted—left 


Alone by our friends, surrounded by our enemies, 
Nerveless and helpless. 
App. Away witb him! 
Ici. Virginia! Tyrant! My Virginia! 
App. Away withhim! [IciLius is taken aside. | 
Separate them, lictors ! 
Vir. Let them forbear awhile, I pray you, 
Appius! 
It is not very easy. Though her arms 
Are tender, yet the hold is strong by which 
She grasps me, Appius. Forcing them will hurt 
them. 


They’ll soon unclasp themselves. Wait buta little. 
You know you're sure of her! 
App. I have not time 
To idle with thee—give her to my lictors ! 
Vir. Appius, I pray you, wait! If she is not 
My child, she hath been like a child to me 
For fifteen years. If I am not her father, 
I have been like a father to her, Appius, 
For even such atime. ‘‘ They that have lived 
‘So long a time together, in so near 
“‘ And dear society, may be allowed 
‘¢ A little time for parting.” Let me take 
The maid aside, I pray you, and confer 
A moment with her nurse; perhaps she’ll give me 
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Some token will unloose a tie so twined 

And knotted round my heart, that if you break it, 

My heart breaks with it. 

| App. Have your wish. Be brief! 

‘Lictors, look to them. 

_ Virg. Do you go from me? 

Do you leave? Father! father! 

| Vir. No, my child; 

No, my Virginia—come along with me. 

| Virg. Will you not leave me? Will you take 

: me with you? 

Will you take me home again ? 

| bless you! 

My father! my dear father! Art thou not 

My father? [ViRGINIUS, perfectly at a loss what 
to do, looks anxiously around the Forum; 
at length his eye falls on a butcher's stall, 
L., with a knife upon tt. 

Vir. This way, my child. No, no! I am not 

going 

To leave thee, my Virginia! I'll not leave thee. 

App. Keep back the people, soldiers! Let them 

not 


Oh, bless you, 


Approach Virginius! Keep the people back! [V1r- 
GINIUS secures the knifein the folds of his toga. 
Well, have you done ? 
Vir. Short time for converse, Appius; 
But IL have. 
App. I hope you are satisfied. 
Vir. I am— 

I am—that she is my daughter ! 

App. Take her, lictors! [VIRGINIA shrieks, 
and falls half dead upon V IRGINIUS’ shoulder. 
Vir. Another moment, pray you. Bear with me 

A little. ’Tis my last embrace. ’Twon’t try 

Your patience beyond bearing, if youw’re a man! 

Lengthen it as I may, I cannot make it 

Long! My dear child! My dear Virginia! 

[Kissing her. 

There is one only way to save thine honor— 

Tis this! [Stabs her and draws out the knife. 
She falls and dies, L.] Lo, Appius; with 
this innocent blood 

I do devote thee to th’ infernal gods ! 

Make way, there! 
App. Stop him! 
Vir. If they dare 

To tempt the desperate weapon that is maddened 

With drinking my daughter’s blood, why, let 
them. Thus 

It rushes in amongst them. Way, there! Way! 

[Exit through the SOLDIERS. 
“ Enter HONORIUS and VALERIUS. 
Hon. “What tumult’s this ? 

‘The fair Virginia 

‘Killed by her father’s hand, to save her from 

‘“The lust of Appius Claudius? Most foul cause, 

“That makes so dark a deed look fair ! 

App. ‘Remove 

‘¢The body, lictors. 
Ici. ‘‘ At the peril of 

“Their lives! Death is abroad, at work, and most 

‘Tn earnest, when with such a feat as this 

‘ He opens his exploits! 

App. ‘‘Obey me, slaves! 
Hon. “ Defend the body, freemen! There’s a 
spark 

‘¢ Remaining still, which, though notstrong enough 

‘To light it up with its own beauteous life, 

‘May yet rekindle liberty, and save 


Seize him ! 


‘Expiring Rome! 


; 
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‘“‘ Beheld it giving way beneath my feet— 
‘‘ And saw me tottering o’er the hideous leap, 
‘‘ Whose sight sent round the brain with madden- 
ing whirl, 

‘“‘ With but a twig to stay me, which you cut, 
‘‘ Because it was your friend that hung by it— 
‘¢ Most kindly. 

Vibu. ‘‘ Nay,” employ the present time 
In looking to your safety—“ that secured, 
‘‘ Reproach us as you will.” 

App. I am in your hands— 
Lead me which way you please. 

Ici. [without.] Hold! Stand! 


Enter ICILIvus, with HONoRIUS and VALERIUS as 
Consuls, NUMITORIUS and LICTORS, L. 


Did I not tell you ’twas the tyrant ? Look— 
Was I not right? I felt that he was present, 
Ere mine eye told it me. You are our prisoner! 
App. On what pretense, Icilius ? 
Ici. Ask of poor 
Virginius, tottering between despair 
And madness, as he seeks the home where once 
He found a daughter ! 
App. I demand due time 
To make up my defense. 
Ici. Demand due time, 
Appius? Assign the cause why you denied 
A Roman maid of free condition 
Her liberty, provisionally, while 
Her plea remained unjudged! No answer, Appius? 
Lictors, lay hold upon him—to prison with him ! 
Look to him well! To prison with the tyrant! 
[Hxeunt Appius and Lictors, R., ICILIUS 
and NUMITORIUS, L. 
Vibu. Let all his friends that their own safety 
prize 
Solicit straight for his enlargement; doff 
Their marks of station, and to the vulgar eye 
Disguise it with the garb of mourning ; ’twill 
Conciliate the crowd. We know them well; 
But humor them—they are water soon as fire! 
[Exeunt severally. 


Citizens. ‘‘ It shall not be removed ! 
App. ‘Seize it, I say! 
Val. “ Back, slaves! Give place to freemen ! 
“[A tumult ensues; the PEOPLE deprive 
“the Lictors of their fasces, and drive 
“them, with the SOLDIERS, with APPIUS 
‘“‘ CLAUDIUS, étc., off the stage; then return, 
“ shouting. 
““ Aye, shout and shout: a far more glori- 
ous cause 
“Called for your voices, and you had not then 
“Phe breath to whisper. How that ear had 
thanked you, 
‘Had you as tender been of the jewel, of 
‘‘ Its precious sense, as of the empty casket! 
Hon. ‘ A litter, citizens, to lift the body, 
‘“‘ And bear it through the streets; the spectacle 
‘Will fill all eyes with tears, all hearts with fire! 
Ici. ‘No hand but mine shall touch it; I will be 
‘Its living bier. 
Hon. * Icilius, listen to me ! 
‘Thou art not now thyself, and knowest not 
‘‘ There is a sweeter strain than that of grief— 
‘Revenge, that drowns it. Suffer us to bear 
‘““ Thy bride along the streets; a second, but 
‘“‘Unstained, Lucretia, buying, with her blood, 
“The life of Rome and freedom! 
Ici. “ Rome and freedom, 
‘There is your ransom! such a costly one. 
“Oh, you are dear, to be so dearly won! [ Hxeunt.” 


TCL 


A,Caleu: 
ScENE I.—A Street. 
Enter APPIUS, L. 


App. I do abjure all further league with them. 
They have most basely yielded up their power, 
‘¢ And compromised their glory. Had they died 
“In their high seats, they had lived demi-gods ; 
‘‘ But now they live to die like basest men !” 
Power gone, life follows! [c.] Well! ’tis well we 


j 


And, if I err not, hither speeds a messenger 
Whose heel it treads upon. 


Enter VIBULANUS, hastily, and other DECEMVIRS, 
with MARCUS, L. 


Vibu. Honorius and Valerius are elected 
To the Consulate. Virginius is made Tribune. 
App. ‘‘No doubt they’d fill their offices, when 
ours 
‘Were laid so poorly down. 
wisely ! 
Vibu. ‘ Who could resist Virginius, raving at 
‘“‘ The head of the revolted troops, with all 
‘‘The commons up in arms? Wastenotdear time! 
‘‘ Look to your safety, Appius. ’Tis resolved 
*¢'To cite you instantly before the Consuls. 
App. ‘‘ Look to my safety, say you? You would 
bid 
‘A man that’s tumbling from a precipice 
‘‘ A hundred fathoms high, and midway down, 
| “ Look to his safety! What has he to snatch at? 
“ Air! E’en so much have I. 
Vibu. ‘* Withdraw awhile 
‘From Rome. We shall recall you with applause 
‘¢ And honors. 
App. ‘‘ Yes! you saw me on the brink— 


You have acted 


know 
7 ! D) A 
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I dread his coming home, good Lucius. 


Enter VIRGINIUS, attended by Numrirortus and | 


"Tis anything that is most soft and quiet. 
And after such a dream! 
Send me my daughter ! 


Scarce had he come in sight of his once sweet 
And happy home, ere with a ery he fell 

As one struck dead. When to himself he came, 
We found him as you see. 


Think you Rome will stand by, and see a man 
Robbed of his child? We are bad enough, but yet | 
They should not so mistake us. 


inter Luctus and SERVIA, L. 


Luc. [c.] Is he not yet come home ? 
Servia. [c.] Not since her death. 


Luc. [t.] A step! ’Tis Numitorius and Vir- 
ginius. 

Servia. Gods! how he looks! See, Lucius, how 
he looks! 


others, L. 
Ver. [c.] ’Tis ease! ’tis ease! 
"Tis peace ! 


I am content! 


I want my daughter; 


Num. Yes, his reason’s gone. 


i How is it, brother ? 
Vir. How should it be, but well? Our cause is _ 
good. 


“We are slaves, | 
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‘But not yet monsters.” Call my daughter to me. 

What keeps her thus? I never stepped within 

The threshold yet, without her meeting me 

With a kiss. She’s very long a-coming. Call her! 
Num. Icilius comes! See! my Icilius, see! 


Enter Icruivs, tL. 


Vir. Come, come, make ready. Brother, you 
and he 
Go on before ; I’ll bring her after you. 
Tci.. Ha! 
Num. My Icilius, what a sight is there! 
Virginius’ reason is a wreck—so stripped 
And broken by wave and wind, you scarce 
Would know it was the gallant bark you saw 
Riding so late in safety ! 
Ici. {taking VIRGINIvS’ hand.| Father! father! 
Thou art no more a father! 
Vir. Ha! what wet 
Is this upon my hand? a tear, boy! Fie, 
For shame! Is that the weapon you would guard 
Your pride with? First essay what steel can do! 
Num. Not a tear has blessed his eye since her 
death! No wonder : 
The fever of his brain, that now burns out, 
Has drunk the source of sorrow’s torrents dry. 
Ici. You would not have it otherwise? ’Twas fit 
The bolt had struck the sole remaining branch, 
And blasted it, should set the trunk on fire ! 
Num. If we could make him weep— 
Ici. [u.] I have that will make him, 
If aught will doit. ’Tis her urn. ’Twas that 
Which first drew tears from me. [ll fetch it. But 
I cannot think you wise, to wake a man 
Who’s at the mercy of the tempest. Better 
You suffer him to sleep it through. [Exit L. 
Vir. Gather your friends together ; tell them of 
Dentatus’ murder. Screw the cord of rage 
To the topmost pitch. Mine own is not mine own ! 
[Laughs. 
That’s strange enough. Why does he not dispute 
My right to my own flesh, and tell my heart 
Its blood is not its own? He might as well. 
[ Laughs. 
But I want my child. 


Enter LUCIUS, L. 


Luc. Justice will be defeated ! 

Vir. [c.] Who says that? 
He lies in the face of the gods! She isimmutable, 
Immaculate, and immortal! And though all 
The guilty globe should blaze, she will spring up 
Through the fire, and soar above thecrackling pile, 
With not a downy feather ruffled by 
Its fierceness ! 

Num. [u. c.] He is not himself! What new 
Oppression comes to tell us to our teeth, 
We only mocked ourselves to think the days 
Of thraldom past ? 

Luc. The friends of Appius 
Beset the people with solicitations. 
The fickle crowd, that change with every change, 
Begin to doubt and soften. Every moment 
That’s lost, a friend is lost. Appear among 
Your friends, or lose them ! 

Num. Lucius, you 


Remain and watch Virginius. [Hit L., followed | 


by all but Luctus and SERVIA. 
Vir. You remember, 
Don’t you, nurse ? 
Servia. What, Virginius ? 
Vir. That she nursed 


! 


'The child herself. 


| ‘Inquire among your gossips 
‘‘ Which of them saw it; and, with such of them 
“As can avouch the fact, without delay 

‘“‘ Repair to the Forum.” Will she come or not ? 
Pll call myself! She will not dare! Oh, when 
Did my Virginia dare— Virginia! 

| Is it a voice, or nothing, answers me? 

I hear a sound so fine, there’s nothing lives 

’T wixt it and silence. ‘‘ Such a slender one 

‘“ Yve heard, when I have talked with her in fancy ! 
‘‘ A phantom sound!” Aha! she is not here! 
They told me she was here; they have deceived me! 


| And Appius was not made to give her up, 


But keeps her, and effects his wicked purpose, 

While I stand talking here, and ask you if 

My daughter is my daughter! Though a legion 

Sentried that brothel which he calls his palace, 

I’d tear her from him! 
Luc. Hold, Virginius! 

Appius is now in prison. 
Vir. With my daughter ! 

He has secured her there! Ha! has he so? 

Gay office for a dungeon! Hold me not, 

Or I will dash you down, and spoil you for 

My keeper. My Virginia, struggle with him! 


Stay! 


I am coming to thee! I am coming to thee! 


[Rushes out L., followed by Lucius, SER- 
VIA and others. 


ScENE III.—A Dungeon. 
APPIUS discovered. 


App. From the palace to the dungeon is a road 
Trod oft, not oft retrod. What hope have I 
To pace it back again? I know of none. 
I am as one that’s dead! ‘The dungeon that 
‘¢ Encloses fallen greatness may as well 
‘¢ Be called its tomb.” 


Of myself, as if the string were taken from 
My neck. Their hands long for the office. 
’Tis worth the half of a plebeian’s life, 

To get his greasy fingers on the throat 

Of a patrician! But I'll baulk them. Come! 
Appius shall have an executioner 


Oh, 


No less illustrious than himself. [He is on the | 


point of swallowing poison, when VIBU- 
LANUS enters, R. 
Who’s there ? 
Vibu. Your friend ! 
App. My Vibulanus! 
Vibu. Appius, what 
Was that you hid in such confusion as 
I entered ? 
App. ’Tis a draught for life, which, swallowed, 
She relishes so richly, that she cares not 
If she ne’er drink again! Here’s health to you! 


‘Despair, that bids you drink it as the cure 

‘Of cankered life, but lies to you, and turns 

‘¢ Your eyesfrom Hope, that even now standsready 
‘With outstretched arms, to rush to yourembrace.” 
Your friends are busy for you with your foes; 
Your foes become your friends. Where’er a frown 
Appears against you, nothing’s spared to make 
The wearer doff it, and put up a smile 

In its stead. ‘‘ Your colleague, Oppius, is in prison. 


‘‘ Your client, too. Their harm’s your safety; it 
‘‘ Distracts the appetite o’ the dogs. They drop 
‘¢ The morsel they took up before, as soon 

‘¢ As a new one’s thrown to them.” 
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Appal him with thy shrieks; ne’er faint, ne’er faint, | 


T am as much the eareass | 
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Vibu. Not out of sucha cup as that, my Appius. | 
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App. thou giv’st me life 
Indeed! 
Vibu. That [may give thee life indeed, 
V’ll waste no longer time with thee; “ for that 
‘* Already taken to assure thee of 
“Thy fast reviving fortunes, cheats them of 
“The aid should help to re-establish them.” 


Beneath the feet of the vile herd, that’s now 
Broke loose and roams at large, Pil show them who 
They’d trample on. “ Hope! Hope! they say 
of thee, 
“Thou art a friend that promises, but cares not 
“To keep his word. ‘This once keep thine with 
Appius, 
‘And he will give thee out so true a tongue, 
“Thy word is bond enough!” At liberty ! 
Again at hberty! Oh, give me power 
As well, for every minute of my thraldom 
Pil pick a victim from the common herd 
Shall groan his life in bondage. ‘ Liberty ! 
“Dis triumph, power, dominion—everything !” 
Are ye not open yet, ye servile gates? 
Lot fall your chains, and push your bolts aside ! 
It is your past and future lord commands you ! 
Vir. [rushing m, R.] Give me my daughter ! 
App. Ha! 
Vir. My child! my daughter! 
My daughter! my Virginia! Give her me! 
App. ‘Thy daughter! 


| A palace of its tenant ? 


(Act V, Scene 4, 


NIUS. 


Then I must seek her elsewhere. I did dream 

That I had murdered her. ’Tis false! ’twas but 

_A dream. She isn’t here, you say ? Well, well! 

‘Then I must go and seek her elsewhere. Yet 

She’s not at home—and where else should I seek 
her, 

But there or here? Here! here! here! Yes, Isay, 

But there or here. I tell you I must find her. 

She must be here, or what do you here? What 

But such a wonder of rich beauty could 

Deck out a dungeon so as to despoil 

Art thou not 

The tyrant Appius? Didst thou not decree 

My daughter to be Claudius’ slave, who gave her 

To his master? Have you not secured her here, 

To compass her dishonor ere her father 

Arrives to claim her ? 

App. No. 
Vir. Do you tell me so? 

Vile tyrant! ‘Think you, shall I not believe 

My own eyes before your tongue? Why, there 
she is— 

There at your back! Her locks disheveled and 

Her vestment torn! Her cheeks all faded with 

Her pouring tears, ‘‘as flowers with too much 
rain !” 

Her form no longer kept and treasured up 

‘“‘ By her maiden pride, like a rich casket—cast 

‘‘ Aside, neglected and forgot, because 

“'The richer gem was shrined in it is lost !” 

Villain! is this a sight to show a father ? 

And have I not a weapon to requite thee ? 

[Searches about his clothes. 
Ha! here are ten ! 


Vir. [c.] Aye! Deny that she is mine, 
And I will strangle thee, unless the lie 
Should choke thee first. 

App. Thy daughter ! 

Vir. Play not with me ! 
Provoke me not! Equivoecate, and lo! | 
Thou sport’st with fire. Tam wild, distracted, mad! 
Tam all aflame—atlame! T tell thee once 
For all, | want my child, and I will have her ; 
So give her to me! 

App. Caged with a madman! 
Without, there ! 

Vir. Not a step thou stirr’st from hence, 
Till | have found my eld. Attempt that noise 
“Again, and I will stop the vent, that not 
* A squeak shall pass it. ‘There are plugs for you, 
“Wil Keep it air-tight. [Shows his singers. ]” 

Please you, give me back 


Hoa! 


App. Keep down your hands! Help! help! 

Vir. No other look but that! Look on! look on! 
It turns my very flesh to steel. Brave girl ! 
Keep thine eye fixed—let it not wink. Look on! 

[Hxeunt, struggling, L. 
Enter, R., NUMIrORIUS, Ic1LIus, Lucrus, GUARD 
and SOLDIER. 

Num. Not here! 

Luc. Is this the dungeon ? Appius is not here, 
Nor yet Virginius. You have sure mistaken. 

Guard. This is the dungeon—here Virginius 


Is just as silent. Gods! should the tyrant take 
The father’s life, in satisfaction for 
The deed that robbed him of the daughter's 


My daughter. | 
App. In truth she is not here, Virginius ; 
Or L would give her to thee 
Vir. Would? Aye, should! 
Though would were would not. Do you say, in-| 
deed, | 
She is not here? You nothing know of her? 
App. Nothing, Virginius! good Virginius, noth- 
ing. 
Vir. How if T thrust my hand into your breast, | 
And tore your heart out, and confronted it 
With your tongue? Td like it. Shall we try it? 
Fool! 
Are not the ruffans leagued ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Marewell, my Appius! If my absence takes 
The one would 
swear 


_ A friend from thee, it leaves one with thee.—Hope! 
To the tale o’ the other. 
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App. And I will clasp it tome! Never friend 
Made sweeter promises. But snateh me from 

_ Your daughter is not in my keeping. 

| Vir. Well, 
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charms. 
Hush! hark! a groan! There’s 
Luc. ’Tis this way ! 
Num. Come on! Protect him, gods, or par- 
don me, 
If with my own hand I revenge his death! 
[| Hveunt L. 


something stirs ! 


SCENE IV.—Another dungeon. ViRGINIUS dis- 


covered on one knee, with Appius lwing dead 


before him. 


Enter NUMITORIUS, IctLIus, with the urn of 


VIRGINIA, and Luctrvs. 

Num. What’s here? Virginius, with the tyrant 
prostrate and dead! 

Lue. His senses are benumbed ; there is no adit 
to his mind, by which our words ean reach it. 
Help to raise him: the motion may recall per- 
ception. 


entered. 
Num. Yet is not here! Hush! The abode of | 
death 
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VIRGINIUS:. 


Act V, Scene 4.] 
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Num. His eve is not so death-like fixed; it 
moves a little. 

Inc. Speak to him, Numitorius ; he knows your 
voice the best. 

Num. Virginius ! 

Lue. I think he hears you; speak again. 

Num. Virginius! 

Vir. Ah! [Rises and comes forward, supported 
by NUMITORIUS and LUCIUS. 

Luc. That sigh has burst the spell which held 


him. 


Num. Virginius! my dear brother ! 

Vir. Lighter! lighter! My heart is ten times 
lighter! What a load it has heaved off! Where 
ishe? I thought I had done it. 

Num. Virginius! 

Vir. Well, who are you? 
I'l] answer what I’ve done. 

Num. Do you know me, brother? 
Icilius, try if he knows you. 

Ici, [R.] Virginius! 


What do you want? 
Speak, 


Num. Try again. 
Ict. Virginius ! 


Vir. [sinking.] That voice—that voice—I know. 


that voice! 
It minds me of a voice was coupled with it, 
And made such music, once to hear it was 
Enough to make it ever after be 
Remembered! [IcrL1us places the urn in his 
right hand.| What’s this ? 
Ici. Virginia ! 


DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE FALL 
OF THE CURTAIN. 


VIRGINIUS looks alternately at IctL1us and the 
wrn; looks at NUMITORIUS and Luctus— 
seems particularly struck by his mourning; 
looks at the urn again; bursts into a passion 
of tears, and exclaims, ‘“ Virginia!” Falls on 
IcILIUS’ neck. Curtain drops. 


THE END. 


COS EU MOBS: 


APPIUS.—Toga, and purple stripe fleshings and red sandals. 


SPURIUS and VIBULANUS.—General’s armor, toga, and 
stripe flesh legs and sandals. 


CAIUS and MARCUS.—Plain togas and sandals. 


DENTATUS and VIRGINIUS.—VFirst dress: Plain togas and 
armor, and black sandals. Second dress; Roman shirt of mail 
and short sword. 


NUMITORIUS, ICILIUS and LUCIUS.—Plain togas; and in 
last act, mourning and russet sandals. 


PUBLIUS, DECIUS and SEXTUS.—Lambrequins, armor and 
white kilt, flesh legs and sandals. 


The ‘* Virginius” of Knowles was pronounced by Hazlitt the best acting tragedy of the modern stage. 


TITUS and SERVIUS.—Citizens, as in Coriolanus, brown stuff 
dresses, flesh legs and russet sandals. 


CNEIUS.—Plain toga. 


HONORIUS and VALERIUS.—Toga, with red bands, and 
sandals. 


VIRGINIA.—Plain white. White robe, trimmed with white 
fringe ; plain white ribbon round her head, and hanging down 
behind. 


SERVIA.—White dress, red robe trimmed with yellow, plain 
Sates Puen round her head, and long ends hanging down 
behind. 


FEMALE SLAVE.—Plain dark-colored robe. 


« 


Nothing has since been pro- 


duced to render this critical sentence less just ; and, with the exception of ‘‘Venice Preserved,” wecan call to mind no acting tragedy 


in the English language, out of Shakspeare, that is worthy to be placed by its side. 


The *‘ Cenci’”’ of Shelley is perhaps superior as a 


work of genius, as well as in breadth and intensity of tragic power; but as the nature of the story excludes that production from rep- 
resentation before modern audiences, it cannot be called an exception to the verdict we have given in favor of ‘‘ Virginius.” 


There are many fine bursts of poetry in this tragedy, which are introduced with great dramatic propriety and skill. 
to’ the exclamation of Lucius, that ‘“‘ Justice will be defeated” ; also that exquisite thought, where, after calling on his 


ginius’ repl 


slaughtered daughter, he waits for a response, and says: 


Read Vir- 


‘‘T hear a voice so fine, there's nothing lives 
. ’T wixt it and silence.” 
Many other instances could be quoted, to show that the poet’s, as well as the dramatist’s genius, has been tasked in the construction 


of this tragedy. 


* Virginius” was produced in London in the spring of 1820, at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 


guished success. 


It met with the most distin- 


During its run, a rival play on the same subject, and with the same name, was represented at Drury Lane; but 


though Edmund Kean did what he could to buoy it up, it fell flat on the first night, and was withdrawn a night or two after. 


| Few plays have been represented on the American boards so repeatedly as this; and Mr. Forrest's and Mr. MeCullough’s person- 
ations of the Roman father have been deservedly admired, as just and lofty embodiments of the author’s conception. ‘To those who 
deny that there has been a marked change of late years in the moral tone of productions intended for the stage, we commend “ Vir- 
| ginius,” as an evidence that the most popular tragedy of the day is one that conveys none but the most impressive lessons of domestic 
purity, manly worth and republican virtue. 


| AUTHOR’s PREFACE.—This play was written in great haste, and, no doubt, abounds in defects; but it is a question whether it 
would have been less imperfect, had I taken a year to compose it. It was resolved and executed in about three months, in the midst 
of very numerous and arduous avocations. To a distinguished individual who suggested to me theidea of writing it I shall ever 
feel grateful. 

I owe the public an apology for the last act; and this is my apology: History gives two accounts of the manner of Appius’ death— 
one, that he committed suicide ; the other, that he was destroyed privately by the Tribunes. Had I selected for my catastrophe the 


toa Christian audience. After having excited such an interest for Virginius, it would have been indecent to represent him in the 
attitude of taking the law into his own hands. I therefore adopted the idea of his destroying Appius in a fit of temporary insanity, 
which gives the catastrophe the air of a visitation of Providence. 

I am most sensible of the great degree in which I am indebted to the ladies and gentlemen of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden; 
and I beg them to believe that I feel more than I can very readily express. To forget what I owe to the theatre where my play was 
first performed would be ungrateful ; and, under any circumstances, to omit the acknowledgment of it, would be unprincipled and 
mean. I tike, therefore, this opportunity of thanking, also, the company of the Glasgow Theatre. 


latter incident, the character of the tyrant had stood too prominent ; by adopting the former, I should have violated the respect due | 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON, 
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CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 
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Jue Home fircze, PRIVATE PHEATRICALS, AND THE ‘AMERICAN STAGE. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1877, by WHEAT & CORNETT, in the Office 
V O L . 3. ” of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C. { N O . a6. 


WITH 


Mrs. B. Yes, sir! here we are again. I hope 


My VERY LAST PROPOSAL: 


Mn Original Farce, in One Act. 


BY CAs J. EIS. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Theatre Royal, Belfast, 1874. 
Mr, Adonis. Giulliflower.sc¢eicesseeoscevce ce Mr. 8. Johnson. 


RRM UM IOUNELY Sata i nteak Coan hea ks keto “ H. V. Glyndon. 
BONILLA) Gs nin sooty ip aiche setts « MO oie a an ‘* TT. Nerney. 
Miss Emily Goldwater... ...ccesuccscecescs Miss Lottie Pitt. 
MTSU ELOBBOM «ee egies a eaters o oeke eek ve hehe Mrs. Emma Roberts. 


SCENE.—Brighton, in the bathing season. A 
Drawing-Room with window and balcony Ti 
commanding a side view of the sea. Door Gs 
im flat. Couch R. Telescope on stand at win- 
dow, L. Pens, ink, note paper, string and small 
basket on table, c. 


Mrs. BLossom discovered, arranging articles on 
table, C. 


Mrs. Blossom. Oh, dear! oh, dear! I feel cer- 
tain that Mr. Gilliflower will meet with a dreadful 
accident some day. There he is, all day long, and 
in all weathers, sail—sail—sail! His is indeed 
‘a life on the ocean wave.” But why should I 
take any particular interest in Mr. Gilliflower ? 
He is only a lodger. I suppose it is because he is 
So agreeable, and so very different from any other 
lodger. There—there’s the basket and the string; 
and now, Mr. Gilliflower, whenever you please to 
show yourself, you will find your quarters, as you 
call them, in excellent order. 

Gilli. (without, singing.] 

“A life on the ocean wave! 
A home on the rolling deep! 
Where the scattered waters rave, 
And the winds their revels keep !” 

Mrs. B. There he is—that is Mr. Gilliflower. 
And he can sing, too! I don’t know how it is, 
but whenever Mr. Gilliflower approaches, my 


_ heart begins to travel at the rate of the Brighton | 


Express. 
Enter GILLIFLOWER, C. 
Gilli. [singing as he enters.] 
‘Like an eagle caged I pine—” 


[Sees Mrs. BLossom.] Ah! there you 
Mrs. Blossom. 


you have enjoyed your sail this morning, Mr. 
Gilliflower ? 

Gilli. Mrs. Blossom, I make it a practice to en- 
joy everything—myself included. 

Mrs. B. 'The sea, perhaps, is a little rough. 

Gilli. Rough! not rough enough—the rougher 
the better ! 

Mrs. B. But when it’s very rough, you’ve no 
idea how anxious I am about you. 

Gilli. Naturally enough; for if I go to my ac- 
count, away goes yours—two months’ board and | 
lodging—with me. 

Mrs. B. Oh, Mr. Gilliflower, I have no anxiety 
on that account! 

Gilli. [aside.] Nor I! [Aloud.] Any inquiries 
for me this morning ? [Anxiously. 

Mrs. B. None, sir! 

Gilt. [aside.] That’s all right! [ Goes to bal- 
cony, u.] Ah! there’s my charming neighbor 
opposite. [Kisses his hand. To Mrs. BuLossom, 
aloud.| I shall not require anything just at pres- 
ent, thank you. [Comes down. 

Mrs. B. Is there anything I can do for you, sir? 

Gilli. Nothing, for at least a couple of hours. 

Mrs. B. Will you take anything, sir? 

Gili. 'Thank you, I am about to take a nap. 
[Throws himself on to couch, R.; stretches and 
yawns. 

Mrs. B. Should you require anything, you will 
ring the bell ? 

Gilli. I will. [Aside.] I certainly am not likely 
to ring the landlady. [ Yawns. 

Mrs. B. Don’t be afraid of giving trouble, sir. 

Gilli. Mrs. Blossom, I am unaccustomed to be 
afraid of anything or anybody. [Throws his 
handkerchief over his face and pretends to snore. 

Mrs. B. Dear me! the effect of the sea air, I 
suppose. [Hit c. 

Gilli. [suddenty, and ina sitting posture.] Ha, ha! 

Mrs. B. [looking in at the door, c.] Did you 
call, sir? 

Gilt. No! I was merely turning over. [Snores 
violently. Exit MRS. BLossom, C. Rising from 
couch.| Gone at last! She means something, 
evidently. A nice looking woman, and I dare say 
pretty well off. But then a fellow can’t marry 
his landlady—so I am not likely to propose to her. 
Ha, ha! since my last proposal in that unfortu- 
nate ‘‘ Goldwater ” affair, ’ve been deuced care- 
ful in that way. At one time, I used to say to a 
pretty girl, after about five minutes’ acquaintance, 


are again, | ‘‘‘ Here’s my heart and there’s my hand ’—will 
| you haveme?” By the bye, I wonder what is going 
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clear case—the woman’s in love with me! 
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on in that extraordinary case, ‘‘ Goldwater versus | 


Gilliflower”? Let mesee. I’ve enjoyed freedom 
and the sea breezes for two whole months. Pay, 
damages, indeed! Very likely! ’Pon my life, my 
adventure with the rich Belgravian heiress at the. 
Rifle Ball was like a dream. Balancez! you look 
charming! [Goes parily through the figure.] 
Ladies’ chain! the happiest moment of my life! | 
Half right and left! my feelings compel me to: 
avow that I love you! Turn partners! Angel, | 
if you will accept my hand, ’tis yours forever! 
And she did! she—-one of the richest heiresses in 
Belgravia—positively did accept it, and, shortly 
afterwards, requested me to escort her to her 
brougham. I followed it up—not the brougham, 
but theengagement. However, fortunately enough, 
I found out that the estate of one of the richest 
heiresses in Belgravia consisted chiefly of one 
electro-gold brooch and a locket with hair guard. 
The locket, too, contained the portrait of another. 
I broke it off—not the locket, but the engage- 
ment; and finding the long and strong arm of 
the law stretching out and grasping for dam- 
ages—only five hundred pounds !—I resolved on 
sea air and a change of scene. [Goes to window, 
L.] Ah! there she is. [Bows, kisses his hand, 
and then goes to table, c.] Now, then, to open my 
line of communication, and establish a ‘‘love’s- 
own” telegraph. String! thank you, Blossom. 
[Takes up string from table.| Penny, with a hole 
in it! [Takes penny out of his pocket.| Tie a 
knot! that’s it. [Passes the end of the string 
through the hole in the coin and ties a knot. | 
There we are! [Holds up the string with the coin 


suspended.| Now, then, one—two—three—and 
away my little Mercury! [Pitches the coin towards 
opposite window ; noise of broken glass is heard. ] 
Shiver my timbers! just my luck! [A knock is 
heard at door, c.) Halloa! who’s there? Don’t 
come in! [Attaches string to the telescope stand. 


Enter Mrs. BLossom, C., with a bouquet. 


Mrs. B. I have just intruded, Mr. Gilliflower— 
Gilli. I see you have. 
Mrs. B. With this charming bouquet. 
| Presents bouquet. 
Gilli. [aside.] The very thing! Ill send it 
over to my lovely incognita. [ Takes bouquet and 
places it on table, c.]- [must get rid of her, though; 


but how? Tl ask for my bill. [Aloud.] Mrs. 
Blossom, I have been with you about a couple o 
months. 

Mrs. B. And you are not going away, sir? 

Gilli. Not at present. [Aside.] But I wish you 
would. [Alowd.] A couple of months, and my 
little bill— 

Mrs. B. Don’t mention it, sir. 

Gilli. No, I won’t! it’s such a trifle. 

Mrs. B. So it is, sir, and I hope you will remain 
here. 

Gilli. [aside.] And I hope I shall be allowed to 
do so. 


Mrs. B. I often wonder, Mr. Gilliflower, why a 
gentleman like you remains single. 

Gilli. Do you? [Aside.] Come, that’s a pretty 
broad hint. 

Mrs. B. You need not go far in Brighton to find 
a nice, agreeable, eligible person. 

Gilli. I am quite aware of that, Mrs. Blossom. 
[Looks towards opposite window. Aside. ] Me a 

e’s 


~~ 


not at all bad-looking, and I dare say has saved 
something. Ill pump her. [Alouwd.] Mrs. Blos- 
som, things are in a frightful state in the city: 
quite a panic in the Money Market—the Funds 
are falling rapidly. 

Mrs. B. [concernedly.] Oh, dear me! how very 
unfortunate ! 

Gilli. [aside.] She has money in the Funds! 

Mrs. B. [aside.| He has money in the Funds, 
and would sell out to pay my bill! [Aloud.] Pray 
excuse me, Mr. Gilliflower; do not sell out on my 
account. 

Gili. [aside.] Ha, ha! 
have money in the Funds. 

Mrs. B. Besides, I can supply you with money 


She thinks that I 


‘for present use. 


Gilli. [takes her hand.| My dear Mrs. Blossom, 


‘I have just found out that I have a great regard 


for you! 

Mrs. B. Indeed, Mr. Gilliflower ! 

Gilt. Have you ever entertained an idea of 
sharing with another the Blossom interest in these 
chairs, tables, telescopes, etc.? 

Mrs. B. Oh, Mr. Gilliflower ! 

Gilli. Because if you have, my dear Mrs. Blos- 
som— 

Mrs. B. Yes, Mr. Gilliflower! 

Gili. Accept my [pause] advice, and when the 
offer is made to you, don’t refuse it. 

Mrs. B. Mr. Gilliflower, you are trifling with 
my feelings, and it is cruel of you, indeed it is 
very—very cruel ! [Haxit c. 

Gilli. Come! I’ve got rid of her, at all events. 
[Goes to window.] Ah! there she is! Bless you! 
| Kisses his hand.] 'Thus do I open my new line 
of communication! Chairman, Secretary and 
Board of Directors—Adonis Gilliflower. Paid up 
capital—one penny ! 

Enter, in much haste, CAPTAIN COURTLY, C. 
[Turns quickly round.| Who are you, sir? 

Capt. C. Ten thousand apologies ! 

Gilli. 'Then, ten thousand apologies, what do 
you want ? 

Capt. C. I want you, sir! 


Gilli. What for? [Aside.] A sheriff’s officer, | 


by jingo! 


Capt. C. You have resided here for some time, sir? | 


Gilli. I certainly have. Just a little 
too long. 

Capt. C. And you are the very person I want! 

Gilli. Then I won’t go! [Rushes toward the 
balcony.| Approach one step, and I plunge into 
the yawning area below! 

Capt. C. Why, the fellow’s mad ! 


[ Aside. ] 


Pshaw! I 


don’t want your body, I merely wish to extract | 


some information from your head. 

Gilli. Impossible ! 

Capt. C. Not quite, I hope. 

Gilli. ’Pon your honor ? 

Capt. C. On the honor of an officer in the Queen’s 
service. 

Gilli A sheriff’s officer ? 

Capt. C. A captain in the army. 

Gilli. Oh! in the army! 
what a ridiculous mistake ! 


merely joking just now, aw. How are you? Devil- 
ish glad to see you, aw. 

Capt. C. The fact is, a young lady, a friend of 
mine, is on a Visit in this street. 

Gilli. Indeed, aw! What’s the number ? 
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[Aside.] Pshaw! | 
[ Aloud, comes down, | 
swaggers a little.] Yowll excuse me, aw; I was | 
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Capt. C. Having lost the address, that’s pre- 


cisely the information which I require from you. 


You know the lady. 

Gilli. Possibly, aw. I flatter myself am ac- 
quainted with most of the ladies in this street— 
that is, with all the good-looking, elegant girls. 
I don’t risk my neck over that balcony for noth- 
ing, I assure you, aw. What’s her name, aw ? 

Capt. C. Goldwater ! 

Gilli. [with a start.] Goldwater! No, no! Not 
Goldwater ! 

Capt. C. Yes, Goldwater! Miss Emily Gold- 
water ! 

Gilli. Then I don’t know the lady. 

? [About to retire. 

Capt. C. [stopping him.] Yes, you do, sir! 
You know all the good-looking girls. You don’t 
risk your neck over that balcony for nothing ! 

Gilli. My dear sir, I haven’t the slightest know]l- 
edge of the object of your search. [ Retiring. 

Capt. C. [detaining him.] Stop, sir! it is, per- 
haps, necessary for me to explain the cause of my 


_ anxiety to find the young lady in question. 


Gilli. [aside.] He hasn’t the slightest suspicion. 


_ [Aloud.] Pray proceed. 


Capt. C. Know, then, that in a short time I 
shall be married to Miss Goldwater. a charming 
young lady. 

Gilli. Is she? 

Capt. C. Do you dispute it, sir ? 

Gilli. Not in the slightest. I only say, is she? 

Capt. C. She is, sir! and one of the richest 
heiresses in Belgravia! 

Gilli. No, no! Now, that won’t do! 

Capt. C. Sir! 

Gilli. I mean, that’s coming it a little too strong. 

Capt. C. Truth, I assure you! Miss Goldwater 
has had numerous offers of marriage; but having 


_ invariably represented herself to be without for- 
tune, has, by that stratagem, ascertained the 
_ true value of her admirers. 


Gilli. [astonished.] You don’t say so! 

Capt. C. You must have heard of the case, 
“ Goldwater versus Gilliflower.” Now, a greater 
fool than Gilliflower— 

Gilli. [sharply.] I beg your pardon. 

Capt. C. I say, sir, a greater fool than Gilli- 


| flower— 


Gilli. [violently.] Sir! 

Capt. C. Do you know the fellow ? 

Gilli. Oh, dear, no! 

Capt. C. Then, sir, as I said before, a greater 
fool than Gilliflower cannot possibly exist. His 
conduct throughout the case was absurd. He 
would be represented before the public as a man 
of property, whereas the fellow’s a rank impostor. 

Gilli. [very violently.| Sir! 

Capt. C. I say, a rank impostor, sir! he hasn’t 
a feather to fly with; and he has not been heard 
of since the verdict was given against him. 

Gilli. [aside.] My head’s in a perfect whirl. 
[Aloud.] My dear sir, I’m exceedingly sorry to 


part with your agreeable company; but really, | 
at the present moment, ’m quite unequal to the| 


excitement of conversation. 
Shall be glad to kill an hour with you. 
[Shakes hands with him. 
Capt. C. I beg pardon—my conversation doubt- 
less wearies a disinterested person, like yourself. 


At any other time I 


Gilli. (dolefully.| It is not of a cheering nature. 


Capt. C. But find Miss Goldwater I must. 


Gilli. Then, my dear sir, ’d recommend you to 
do so at once. 

Capt. C. I would—but how? I’ve made inquiry 
at every house on this side of the street. 

Gilli. Then I’d advise you to try round the cor- 
ner, and work away through the town. 

Capt. C. Find her I am determined ! [ £zit c. 

Gilli. [having thrown himself into a chair.) 
Gilliflower, collect your scattered thoughts! Gold- 
water is in the vicinity! Be cool! Renovate your- 
self with a little fresh air in the balcony. [ Goes 
to window.) What a magnificent afternoon. 
[Looks toward opposite window.| Ah! there’s 
my lovely neighbor again! [Bows and kisses his 
hand.| Let me see! I’ll send over the bouquet. 
| Writes note at table, c.] ‘ Pray accept this flori- 
cultural offering.” [Puts bouquet and note into 
basket ; he elevates the cord, and the things glide 
out of window.] There they go! What a splen- 
did invention thisis! Ah! her lily-white hand 
stretches forth to snatch the floricultural offering! 
She smiles! at least, I suppose she does, for that’s 
an uncommonly thick veil she wears. Ah! she 
prepares to appease the palpitating heart of Gil- 
liflower! She comes !—I mean the basket. [The 
basket returns with a note in it; he comes down 
with note and reads.| ‘‘ My thanks for the bou- 
quet. May I now trespass on your good nature ?” 
Of course you may, my charmer! [Reads.] 
‘“‘ Kindly step out in the cool of the evening, and 
purchase for me at the perfumer’s two cakes of 
almond soap, a packet of violet powder, a box of 
hair pins and a tooth-brush.” Eh! really this is 
beyond a joke! It can’t be! Gilliflower turn 
errand boy! Stop a minute—let me ccnsider. 
By jingo! I have it—she wants me to take her 
out fora walk! Plotting owner of lily-white hand! 
They certainly beat ws at this kind of game. 
[Goes to table, c., and writes.| ‘Shall be de- 
lighted—at nine o'clock.” [Sends over note in 
basket.| Pshaw! to think I didn’t see that ata 
glance! [Looks toward opposite window.| Hol- 
loa! here’s a variety of small parcels coming over. 
[Basket returns.] What have we here? [Takes 
note and reads.| ‘* Will vou favor me with an 
opinion of the quality of these watches, as I am 
about to make a purchase ?” What implicit con- 
fidence the charming creature reposes in me! 
[ Opens a watch case.| Now, that is remarkably 
neat! [Opens another.] That is exceedingly 
pretty! [Comes down with a watch in each hand.} 
My opinion of these watches is that they are good 
ones to go. [A knock at door, c.] Interrupted 
again! Come in! 


Enter Mrs. BLossom, C., in tears, with a letter. 


Mrs. B. Oh, dear! Mr. Gilliflower! [Sobs. 
Gilli. [aside.] She’s at it again. 
Mrs. B. You will be sorry to hear— _ [Sobs. 


Gillt. [aside.] Financial crisis—little bill, I sup- 
pose. 

Mrs. B. It is not a long story. 

Gilli. Then cut it short. 

Mrs. B. Poor old Mrs. Knaggs ! [ Sobs. 

Gilli. Knaggs! I don’t know Knaggs! tell her 


she can’t come up. 


Mrs. B. Oh, Mr. Gilliflower, I wish she could 
come up. [ Sobs. 
Gilli. She shan’t come up—say I’m engaged. 
Mrs. B. Oh, Mr. Gilliflower, she’s going fast ! 
Gilli. The sooner the better. Bother Knaggs! 
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me. 
She was with me for three years, and left some 


_ once to the poor old lady. 


; charmer waitinz in this manner. [Comes down as 


* J hardly know how to advise her. 
_ value of an article of this kind by the money to 
+ be realized, supposing the unfortunate owner to 
_ be laboring under temporary financial pressure. 

. POLICEMAN C 6, with truncheon, enters mysteri- 


+ sea-sick policeman, what are you about ? 


¢ It’s all right. 
 “ Goldwater ” affair. 


| 
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Mrs. B. Don’t be unfeeling, Mr. Gilliflower—the 
poor old lady is dying. 

Gilli. Dying? 

Mrs. B. Dying! [ Sobs. 

Gilli. Do you mean to say that she is dying? 

Mrs. B. There is very little hope. 

Gilli. [shouting.] Dying! down-stairs on the 


{ door-mat: 


Mrs. B. Ob, Mr. Gilliflower, you misunderstand 
Poor Mrs. Knaggs was my former lodger. 


time since. 
Gilli. Oh, I see. Then J am filling up the gap 
created by the departed Knaggs! Who is Knaggs? 


_Is Knaggs pretty well off? 


Mrs. B. Very well off indeed; and I’ve often 


heard her say that when she dies there will be no. 
one to claim her property. 


Gilli. Then I, as her representative here, ought 
to step into everything. 
Mrs. B. IT hope she may not die. Oh, if she’ 


had but stayed with me, and been shampooed | 
every morning. 


[ Sobs. 
Gilli. [-coaxingly.| There, there, never mind, 
dry. your eyes; who knows—perhaps she may 


leave you something worth having. 


Mrs. B. I am a little better now, and will go at 
[ Going. 
Gilli. [persuasively.] Go, b7 all means; that’s, 


» exactly what I wish vou to do. 


Mrs. B. Oh, poor old Mrs. Knaggs! 
[ Hxit, C., sobbing. 
Gilli. Poor old Knaggs, indeed—keeping my 


before, with a wutch in each hand.] ’Pon my life, 
I judge the 


ously at door, C., and comes down behind GILLI- 
FLOWER. 
Now, I have an idea that the handsome sum of 
five pounds ten shillings might be advanced on 
that article [holds out a watch| without the slight- 
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Gilli. Robert the sea-sick, if you won’t believe | 


me, the young and elegant creature herself must 
explain. [Goes to table, takes pen and paper, 
writes.| ‘* Pray come over immediately; the free- 
dom of a British subject is at stake !” [Sends over 
note in basket. To POLICEMAN.] That’s the way 
we run ’em in! 
Pol. Isit? Then I'll show you how we run ’em 
in. [| They struggle. 
| Gilli. [indignantly.] Policeman, you’re exceed- 
ing your duty, and perhaps are not aware that— 
Pol. We'll give you an opportunity of speechi- 
fying at the station. 
POLICEMAN ts dragging off GILLIFLOWER, when 
MIss GOLDWATER, Closely veiled, enters C. 
Gilli. Ah, my charming incognita! I took the 


pelling me to pass my time in his society, when I 
happen to be better engaged. 

Miss G. Explanation is unnecessary. [Takes 
watches from GILLIFLOWER.] You will be good 
enough to hand these watches to the young man 
who waits below, and desire him to say that the 
lady will call upon his master. 

[ Gives watches to POLICEMAN. 

Gilli. [aside.] What a delightful creature ! 

Pol. I don’t quite like it; but, however, I’ve 
collared the property. 

Miss G. [aside.] My object is gained. 

[Comes down, R. 


Gilli. [to POLICEMAN.] I’d advise you now to | 


‘“move on,” or my inclination may lead me to 
strike you. 

Pol. Lonly wish it would. 

Gilli. At the present moment I happen to be 
better engaged, and I offer you what I dare say 
you are rather partial to—the cold shoulder. 

Pol. 1 go; but I keep my eye on you. [zit c. 

Gilli. [advancing toward Miss GOLDWATER. ] 


gratification to me. 
Miss G. It is equally gratifying to me. 


est risk. [POLICEMAN collars GILLIFLOWER. ] 
Holloa! who are you? 

Pol. One of the force. 

Gilli. A policeman ? 

Pol. A policeman. 

Gilli. What’s your number ? 

Pol. [pointing to his collar.] C 6. 

Gilli. {[misunderstanding.] Sea-sick! Then, 

Pol. There, come along , I’ve seen quite enough. 

Gilli. Have you? 
ruffian—what do you take me. for ? 

Pol. Take you for? Why, for stealing watches. 

Gilli. Stealing watches! [Aside.] Ha, ha, ha! 
I thought I was wanted for the 


Po!. U’'ve had my eye on you. 

Gilli. Yes! the bulls eye, I should say, for 
you have made a blunder of it this time. 

Pol. Come, move on! 

Gilli. Man in blue, be calm. These watches 
were sent to me by a young and elegant creature 


over the way, with a polite request that I would 


favor her with my opinion as to their going quali- 
ties. 
Pol. It’s no go; so move on. 


Then remove your berlins, | 


Gilli. [aside.] She reciprocates the sentiment. 
[Aloud.] And so unexpected, too. 

Miss G. To me not so unexpected. 

Gilli. Will you take a chair ? 

Miss G. Certainly, if you will hand one to me. 

Gilli. [aside.] Pshaw! I never thought of that! 
What a fool I am! 
[Comes down with chairs; they sit. 
Aloud.|] Splendid weather, isn’t it ? 

Miss G. Very, if it do not rain. 

Gilli. I don’t think we need be alarmed at a 
slight shower. Ihave an umbrella. 

Miss G. Have you? [ Pause. 

Gilli. A capital thing is an umbrella. [Pavwse. ] 
I say, a capital thing is an umbrella! 

Miss G. Useful, I must admit 

Gilli. Mine is a green one. 

Miss G. I should have thought so. 

Gilli. Should you, indeed! May I ask for what 
reason ? 

Miss G. Possibly for harmony of color. 

Gilli. [doubtfully.| Ha, ha! Yes, of course. 
[Pause.] Nice town, Brighton. 

Miss G. Very! especially if you have an at- 
traction there. 

Gilli. [insinuatingly.] Of course! if you -have 


[ Pause. 
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liberty of asking you to step over and explain to — 
this active and intelligent officer, that my having | 
received a variety of small parcels from the oppo- | 
site window does not exactly justify him in com- | 


Madame, your presence here is indeed a source of | 


I really feel quite confused. | 
Pause. | 
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an attraction there. What a convenience the 
_ railway is! 

Miss G. It is, indeed—for runaway people. 

Gilli. [aside.] Holloa! What does she mean 
by that? Ill retaliate. [Aloud.] 1 hope that is 
not your case? 

Miss G. Oh, dear, no! Yet, were it not for an 
affair of rather a delicate nature, I should be in 
London. 

Gilli. [anxiously.] An affair of rather a delicate 
nature? [Pause.] My dear madame, were it not 
_for an affair of rather a delicate nature, I, too, 
might have remained in London. 

Miss G. I am quite aware of that. 

Gilli. Indeed! How very strange! 

Miss G. Not at all. 

Gilli. [aside.| I should like to gaze upon the 
_ features of this charming but mysterious creature. 
[Pause. Aloud.] Are you fond of dancing? 

Miss G. Very! 

Gilli. So am I! 

Miss G. The last public ball that I went to in 
London was the Rifle Ball. 

Gilli. [astonished.] 'The Rifle Ball! 

Miss.G. You were there—I saw you. 

Gilli. I was. [Aside.] That explains it—smit- 
ten—has followed me down to Brighton ! 

Miss G. You appeared to be very much engaged. 

Gilli. [vainly.] Only a little flirtation. 

Miss G. Something more than that, I think. 

Gilli. Oh, no; and quite a mistake, after all. 

Miss G. Oh, quite a mistake, was it ? 

Gilli. Yes! The young lady was not quite up 
to the mark. 

Miss G. Why not “up to the mark ” ? 

Gilli. Well, the fact is, ‘my face is my fortune, 
_ sir, she said,” and I thought better of it. 

Miss G. [aside.] Impudent puppy! [Alouwd.] 
Then your only objection to the lady was her want 
_ of fortune ? 

Gilli: Now, that is hardly fair—you put the 
_ question in such a plain, business-like way. 

Miss G. ThenI am to understand you are rich ? 
Gilli. Well, not exactly; but I am single and 
_ happy. [Moves toward her. 
Miss G. Then why not remain so ?—single and 
_ happy. 

Gili. My dear madame, not being of a selfish 
disposition, I am desirous of sharing such happi- 
_ ness with another. 

Miss G. Oh! you would marry? 

Gili. I would; and I have an angel in my eye 
_ an adorable creature, who revels in the myster- 
_ies of almond soap and violet powder; and that 
_ angelic creature is—yourself ! 

Miss G. Indeed? Were you to see my face, I 
_ think you would change your mind. 


perhaps she’s old and ugly. 
mind; if she doesn’t suit, I'll visit the Isle of 
Wight to-morrow and forget to return. [ Alowd.] 
Change my mind, my dear madame? Never! 
when I say a thing, I mean it. 

Miss G. You do? 

Gilli. ’Pon my life I do! 

Miss G. [raising her veil.] Then 
behold the plaintiff in the action, 
versus Gilliflower.” 

Gilli. [rising and with a start. Aside.|] Miss G., 
by jingo! Here’s a position! This is too much! 
Ha!: I see a way out of it—the window! 


‘* Goldwater 


Suicide! 


Gilli. [aside.] Egad! I never thought of that— you. [Miss GOLDWATER and CAPTAIN COURTLY 


However, never. 


, Sir—[rises] | 


[Rushes toward balcony.| Vil throw myself over 
the balcony of my hopes. 

Miss G. Hold! Be not rash, young man, but 
listen. On my first acquaintance with you, I was 
made aware that you, like many others of vain, 
mean and frivolous disposition, habitually trifled 
with the feelings of those to whom you sought an 
introduction; and I do not blush to admit that I 
have used stratagem in order to read you a lesson. 
Come, sir, if you have one spark of manly feeling 
left—at once—an apology for your conduct. 

Gilli. [comes down in great trepidation and 
kneels in front of MIss GOLDWATER.]| Miss Gold- 
water, there was a time when one hundred lines 
of Virgil were to me a severe lesson; but one hun- 
dred pages would be nothing to this. Accept my 
humble apology-—pray forgive me; I am a poor, 
unfortunate Gilliflower. 

Miss G. [laughs aside.] Rise, sir, your lesson is 
over; and now let me tell you that throughout 
the proceedings taken against you it has been my 
intention to forego damages. 

Gilli. [rises.] Generous being! [Aside.] Shall 
I try it on again, pull the nose of my rival, and 
marry one of the richest heiresses of Belgravia? 

Miss G. So now, farewell! | Going. 

Gilli. [detaining her.| Oh, kind and _ beautiful 
creature, stay! Listen to your slave, Adonis 
Gillilower, who acknowledges to have been one 
of the greatest doltsin Christendom! Spare him, 
when you think what a precious fool he jas been, 


and how he might have married a most charming | 


woman, one of the richest heiresses in Belgravia ! 

Miss G. Certainly, at one time I might have 
condescended even to become Mrs. Gilliflower. 

Gilli. [confused.]| And I Mr. Goldwater ! 

Miss G. But I have been very careful in the 
selection of a husband. 

Gili. You have? [Aside.] She means me! 

Miss G. In a week we shall be married. 

Gilli. Shall we? Bless you! 

Miss G. And then—to Paris. 

Gilli. Capital! 

Miss G. Thence up the Rhine—or Switzerland. 

Gili. Or, if the weather’s cool, up Mount Ve- 
Suvius and down the crater; in fact, one con- 
tinual whirl of pleasure and excitement. 

Miss G. The husband whom I have selected is 
well calculated to make me happy. 

Gilli. He is—indeed he is! 

Miss G. You know the gentleman, then ? 

Gilli. Of course I do—ha, ha, ha! 

Enter CAPTAIN COURTLY. 

Capt. C. My dear Emily, at last I find you! 

Miss G. Dear Harry, Iam so glad to see you! 

Capt. C. But why are you here ? 

Miss G. 'That, my dear Harry, I will explain to 


retire up. 


Gilli. [aside.] Now, what does that fellow with + 
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no adress mean by interrupting our charming | 
tete-a-tete—just as we were arranging matters so | 
pleasantly, too? [CAPTAIN CouRTLY kisses MIss | 


GOLDWATER'S hand.] By Jove! he kisses her 
hand! Ican’t stand that! [Aloud.] Miss Gold- 
water, I should like to have a word in private 
with you, if you please. [CAPTAIN CoURTLY comes 
down, and Miss GOLDWATER retires to window, L. 

Capt. C. Ha, ha! Poor devil! And this is 
Gilliflower ! 


Gilli. This is, sir. Have you any objection ? 
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Capt. C. None in the least. 

Gili. Then you had better go home, and wait 
till I send for you. 

Capt. C. Ah, an insult! 


Gilli. Not in the slightest. If you feel yourself 


aggrieved, you can go about five miles out to sea 
in a Sailing boat, and wait till I come to you. 


Capt. C. Sir, I prefer to wait for you on the 
beach, and when I catch you there I will, with 
infinite pleasure, duck you! 

Gilli. [vociferating.] Duck me! duck me—dueck 
Adonis Gilliflower ! 

Miss G. [coming down.] What is the matter ? 

Gili. A lovely woman is the matter, and there 
stands the annihilator of my fondest hopes! 

[Points to CAPTAIN COURTLY. 

Miss G. [to CAPTAIN COURTLY.| What is this 
I hear? 

Capt. C. The fellow’s mad! 
he means. 

Gilli. Yes, you do! I saw you kiss her hand ! 

Miss G. {to CAPTAIN COURTLY.] What is this ? 
Pray explain yourself. 

Capt. C. My dear Emily, do not encourage the 
fellow’s eccentricity. Let us go. 

[Offers his arm to MISS GOLDWATER. 

Gilli. [detaining them.] No, no, pardon me—in 
a week this lady will become my wife. 

Capt. C. Your wife! 

Gilli. My wife! and don’t let me again catch 


I know not what 


| you kissing her hand. 


Miss G. [aside.| Oh! it was my hand, was it? 

Gili. Miss Goldwater, I regret to be under the 
painful necessity of reminding you of your declara- 
tion: your words were, ‘‘ In a week we shall be 
married.” 

Miss G. L regret that I omitted to mention the 
name of my intended husband. ‘This is the gen- 
tleman [takes the hand of CAPTAIN COURTLY] to 
whom I particularly referred. [Miss GOLDWATER 
and CAPTAIN COURTLY retire toward window. 

Gilli. This is too bad! I won't be choused out of 
a lovely girl in this way. 

Enter Mrs. BLossom, hastily, c., with a letter. 

Mrs. B. [hysterically.| Ob, Mr. Gilliflower, I 
have just— Ibeg pardon; I was not aware that 
you had company. 

Gilt. [dolefully.| Go on—proceed—don’t mind 


them. 


Mrs. B. Ihave just run up to tell you— Oh! 


how ill you are looking ! 


Gili. Ill-looking, am I? If that’s what you 
ran up to tell me, it’s not interesting, and you 
might have walked. 

Mrs. B. I was just starting off to poor old Mrs. 


_ Knaggs, when this letter was put into my hands. 
Oh, it’s most melancholy. 


Gilli. Is it? then Vd rather not hear it; an 
overdose of melancholy at this critical moment 
might be serious. 


_ Mrs. B. It is serious; but the letter bears other 


news, as well. 
Gilli. Then let us have the other news first. 


Mrs. B. Oh! I think I see her now in her bath, 


chair. 
Gilt. [alarmed, and looking about.| Where ? 
Good gracious! I wish you wouldn’t! 
Mrs. B. But it’s all over now—she’s gone. 
Gilli. Then that’s all, I suppose ? 
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Mrs. B. Oh, dear, no, sir; that’s not all. [Sobs.] 
| The dear old soul has left me— 
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Gilli. Well, if she is dead, I suppose she has. 

Mrs. B. Has left me—has left me—[sobs] five 
thousand pounds ! 

Gilli. [anxiously.] Five thousand pounds! Poor 
old Knaggs: And to think that your five thous- 
and pounds has being wheeled about and sham- 
pooed every morning in a bath chair, for three 
years. Come, dry your eyes, and don’t forget 
there’s a living somebody who cares for you. 

Mrs. B. Oh, Mr. Gilliflower! 

Guli. Mrs. Blossom, you are a widow. 

Mrs. B. Spinster, sir.- 

Gilli. A spinster! you don’t say so! [Aside.] 
A spinster, good-looking, with five thousand 
pounds and money in the Funds! Tl propose at 
once! [Aloud.] My dear Miss Blossom, for some 
time past I have been calmly observing you, with 
an eye expressive of regard of a most affectionate 
kind— 

Mrs. B. Ob, Mr. Gilliflower ! 

Gilli. Till at last I find myself irresistibly in- 
clined to plunge into the state of domestic com- 
fort which can only be realized by the selection 
of a partner who possesses the virtuous qualifica- 
tion of diffusing five thousand pounds around her. 

Mrs. B. [sharply.| My. Gilliflower ! 


possesses five thousand ways 
ness around her. 

Mrs. B. Myr. Gilliflower, are you really sincere ? 

Gilli. Miss Blossom, I am! 

Mrs. B. Are you quite sure that the legacy 
does not influence you ? 

Gilli. Can you suppose that the paltry sum of 
five thousand pounds— Pshaw! I regard the five 
thousand without interest. 

Mrs. B. Your principle is good. 

Gilli. And so is yours. 

Mrs. B. Will it ever change ? 

Gilli. Never ! 

Mrs. B. Then, Mr. Gillifiower, I accept. 

Gilli. You do? 

Mrs. Be Lao: 

Gilli. Huzza! The deed’s done, but not sealed. 
[ Kisses her. 


Mrs. B. Oh, Mr. Gilliflower ! 


the foot of it. Ha, ha! 
of my life. [Miss GOLDWATER and CAPTAIN 
CoURTLY come down, Cc. Appealingly to Miss 
GOLDWATER.] Am I forgiven? 

Miss G. Yes; but you really do not deserve it. 

Gilli. [to CAPTAIN CouRTLY.] Any hostilities 
on the beach ? 

Capt. C. Not this time. 

Gilli. Then I have one more proposal to make. 

[ Comes forward. 

Mrs. B. (detaining him.] Adonis, there must 
be no more proposals. 

Gilli. This is my very last. [Zo the audience.] 
Will you wish us success? Thank you! And 
health, happiness, prosperity, and all that sort of 
thing? That’s very kind! Then, in return, let 
us hope that our endeavors to amuse have met 
with your approbation, so that we may be able to 
announce nightly, until further notice, My VERY 
LAST PROPOSAL! 


THE END. 


Gilt. No, no, I don’t mean that—I mean, who | 
of diffusing happi- | 


With mock gravity.| Mrs. Blossom, | 
I shall be glad to have my little bill, if you please. — 


Gilli. And don’t forget to write ‘‘ settled” at | 
This is the happiest ter- | 
mination of one of the most miserable afternoons | 
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Ce ee 


E.; door R.1E.; windowL.38.; door.. Lr. 5 Small | 
cupboard in flat, WAL Ee small table, with eke 
glass, comb and brush, and towel, at back, R 
chairs; large table down stage, R. C3 portman- 
teau on R., in cupboard; plates, knives and 


labeled “ Beware—Pate’s.” 


At rise of curtain, SUDBURY is seen looking out of 
room, R. 3 &. : he is in his shirt sleeves, and has 
shaving brush, razor, etc., in his hand; his face, 
is covered with lather. 


Sudbury. Nobody! I'll complete the operation 
in Tait’s room. [Brings glass to table, R. o.— 
comes to R. of table.| There’s only one window i in 
my room, and that’s behind a chest of drawers. 
| I've spoken to Mrs. Stickers, but words have no 


effect. [Reflects.] Perhaps money might—I 
have not spoken to Stickers about. that. [ Shav- | 
ing.) I’ve tried soft soap, but it’s no go. This. 


isn’t the first scrape I’ve been in. Ten o'clock. | 


SCENE.— Furnished apartment; door c.; door R.3 | 


Jorks, cruet, pie to be eaten, small bottle of porter | 


lated to Bill Stickers, who is always in a state of 
prosecution. 


using it for 


Julia won't be long, as this is the only oppor- 
tunity we may have of meeting. Dear girl; a 
model of constancy. She’s willing to wait till, 
I get to the top of the lather—ladder, I mean. 

Our prospects at present are not encouraging. | 
Her uncle, Jeremiah Juniper, objects to me with- 

out knowing me; and my uncle, Hezekiah Plum- 
per, abhors her without the pleasure of her ac- 
quaintance ; in fact, there’s a feud between Juni- 
per and Plumper. 


Enter Mrs. STICKERS, with bill, c. 


Mrs. S. [aside.] Drat his impudence—he’s in 
here again. 


[Aloud.] Mr. Tait’s been complain-| 


ing about your using his room, sir. 


oe 
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Sud. eal Stickers! What, Tait bisa 
to my having a téte-a-téte without Tait ! 

Mrs. S. Yes; and Mr. Pate says his pastry was 
took yesterday. 

Sud. Did he, though? I'll punch Pate’s téte— 
Pate’s pate, I mean—if he doesn’t confine himself 
to the truth. That was Tait’s tart I demolished. 

Mrs. S. But as they live together, Mr. Pate 
pays for half. 

Sud. Then he ought to mark it. I don’t want 
it. 1 am quite contented with Tait’s half. 
[ Aside.] I think she’s got the bill. 

[ Resumes shaving. 

Mrs. S. Being the first of the month, please, sir, 
ve brought up your bill. 

Sud. Thank you, Stickers. 
weather for the wasps. 

Mrs. S. Would you like to run youreye through 
‘the hitems ? 

Sud. No, thank you, Stickers, my optics 
being gimlet eyes. 

Mrs. S. [advancing with bill.| Ud rather you'd 
look hover it. 

Sud. [declining bill.] I will this time ; but don’t 


[ Whistles.] Fine 


not 


do it again. 

Mrs. S. [forcing bill into his hand.| Vl wait for 
the money, sir. [ Sitting down. 

Sud. I think it’s very likely, Stickers. [Zooks 
at bill.|] Whew! 

Mrs. S. There’s three months due ; that’s what 

makes it so heavy. 

Sud. The dews have been heavy lately, Stick- | 
ers. (Reads.] ‘To bill delivered—’ To Bill— 
to Bill— [Suddenly.] Stickers, you must be re- | 


[Reads.] ‘Thirty pounds ten and 

ten pence half-penny.” Quite right. [ Wiping his 

razor on bill.] Vl wipe this off one of these days. 
Mrs. 8S. [rising.] Well, I never! If he ain’t 


Shaving paper! [SupBuRY puts 
on coat, wipes his face on towel.| I won’t stand it 
no longer !—for I tells you plain, I’ve let your 
room to a gent as is coming up from the country. ) 

Sud. Let my room ? [ Aside. ] And Julia ex- | 
pected every minute! 

Mrs. S. Yes, I have. He’s coming ‘up for the 
quinine show ; though what they sees in the bark 
of dog, as acts on me like tonics, I don’t know. 

Sud. Let my room ? 

Mrs. S. Yes; and out you go to-night. 

Sud. [aside.] Awkward! [Aloud. 3 Tell Shiv- 
ers I want her. 

Mrs. S. And so you may, as left me last night, 
through her nasty pride, and not liking to sleep | | 
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LODGERS 


in that beautiful back kitchen, with a hand pump 
as would be an ornament to any parlor. 

Sud. Shivers left ? 

Mrs. S. Yes; and me single-handed, though 


expecting a young hussy from Peckham, as ought 
to have been here—drat her! 


table. | 
Court you for the bill, I will! 
Sud. Pleasant old party! 


Mind, out you goes, and [ll County 
[Maxit, door c. 
Here’s a dilemma— 


_ ejected on the only day Julia could consent to an 


interview. If she doesn’t come soon, I mightn’t 
even be a tenant of that dreary dungeon. I won- 
der what Pate and ‘Tait had for breaktast. [ Goes 
to cupboard—takes out pie.] Pie! Vm partial to 
pie. [Puts it on table, with plates, etc.| It’s get- 
ting horribly confusing; I never know Tait’s half 
from Pate’s half; to a man of my delicacy of per- 


AND DODGERS. 


[Tukes glass off 


ception there’s something revolting in uncertainty. | 


[Lakes out porter—it has a large label, marked 
‘* Pate’s”.] Now, that’s Pate’s porter; I know 
that, because he’s taken the trouble to indicate 
the same. [Drinks.] Now I know what I’m about. 
That’s the worst of Tait; he never individualizes 
his property. [Hats and drinks.| Old Plumper’s 
check should arrive to-day. As a last resource, 
I wrote and told him that, in accordance with his 
wish, ’d abandoned Julia. Holloa! somebody 
coming upstairs. [Jumps up. 


Enter JULIA JUNIPER, door C. 


Julia ! 

Julia. Ir Singleton! [They embrace.] Oh, Sin- 
gleton, I feel so guilty. 
Why, what’s the matter? You're looking dejected. 

Sud. Ejected, you mean. Bill Stickers has 
stuck the bill up again. 

Julia. I don’t understand you. 

Sud. She’s let my room—kicked me out. 

Julia. Let it! Oh, where will you go ? 

Sud. Mad! It’s about the cheapest entertain- 
ment out. Julia, is it possible you can love a 
scapegrace like me ? 


Julia. Yes, Singleton; and I look forward to. 


the day when my constancy and your good con- 
duct will turn your uncle’s resentment into reason. 

Sud. Julia, it’s quite cheering to hear you go 
on that way. 

Julia. I can’t stay long; but Vl just take off my 
bonnet. Where’s your room? Oh! there. [Crosses 
R.; wnties bonnet, and throws it into room, R. 3 E. | 
Now, let’s consult. [Sits r. of table.] We'd better 
form ourselves into a committee of ways and means. 


Sud. [seated, i. of table.| We'd better turn our) 


attention to means first. 

Julia. Why, dear me! you're living like a Pasha 
—pigeon pie! 

Sud. [aside.| Tait’s. 

Julia. And porter ! 

Sud. [aside.| Pate’s. 

Julia. This extravagance will never do. 
your uncle sent you a remittance ? 

Sud. No, and I’ve descended to actual mean- 
ness to get one. I—I—don’t start—I told him I’d 
given youup. [Buries face in his hands on table, 
and digs his elbow into pie.| Oh! 

Julia. Oh, Singleton, how could you? 

Sud. Don’t upbraid me, Julia—Stickers was in- 
exorable, and although I always go halves with 
Tait—[aside] his half—[alowd] he declines to ne- 
gotiate any more of my paper on the Rialto. 
Driven to despair, I wrote to my uncle—I despise 


Has 


If papa knew of this—_ 
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myself forit now; but nothing shall separate us— | 


[Starts.] Halloa! a cab. [Goes to window.) Sup- 


port me! it’s Hezekiah Plumper, my uncle! he’s | 


coming up. Stop! if he finds you here, there 
would be a eheck on—no, there wouldn’t be any 


check. Quick! [takes colored apron from chair, 
fastens it on her] on with this, it’s Shivers’ 
apron. 


Julia. Shivers—whose Shivers ? 

Sud. The late slavey—you must take her place, 
quick ! 

Julia. But, Singleton—remember— 

Sud. [crosses her to r.] Yes, I'll remember thee 
—jn here—quick—make haste now, there’s a dear; 
[ hear him coming! [He pushes her into room, R. 
3 £.] [ wonder how he found me out? I always 
date my letters from the Charing Cross Hotel. I 
must compose myself. | Sits nr. of table. 


inter PLUMPER, C. door, dressed like a farmer, 


JSollowed by uw PORTER with trunk and hat-box. 


Plump. [to Porter.| Put ’um down here. I 
zay, this be third vloor, bean’t it? [PORTER puts 
down luggage, PLUMPER pays him, and he exits ©.) 
These cheops in Lunnon eats into a man’s purse 
worse than a maggot into a mangold. [Not see- 
ing SupDBURY.] Be all outin the vields, I suppose. 
I zay, measter! Hi! holloa! [SupBury turns. | 
Why, darn my old wigs, Zingleton ! 

Sud. Uncle, you here! [They shake hands. 

Plump. Aye! Oi be here vast enough—be 
coom up for Dog Show. Th’ old Squire zeed ’ver- 
tisement in paper about rooms, so I took ’em. 
But what brings thee here, my loid? 

Sud. Well, I—that is—in fact, I lodge here 
now. 

Plump. Lodge here! lodge here now! that 
: I ar’ gloid 0’ 
that, ‘cause I ar’ gotten summit to zay to thee, 
loid. Where be zarvant gal then? Hi, holloa! 

[ Calling. 

Sud. [aside.] Here’s a dilemma. [Calls.] Anna 
Maria! 

Enter JULIA, from door, RB. 3 E. 


Julia. [with hesitation, going to PLUMPER. ] 
Did you call, sir? 

Plump. (admiring her. Aside.| Be tidiest maid 
I’ve zeed. [Aloud.] Doan’t’ee be skeered, lass. 
Where be my room? Hast nought t’hold woman 
told ’ee ? 

Julia. [alarmed.] Your room—I—I—that is 
your room is— 

Plump. [c.] Aye! My room! 

Julia. [aside.] Whatever shall I say ? 

Sud. [crossing back to L. of JULIA, whispering. | 
Let him Mr. Pate’s. [Indicating room tL. 1 ¥.] 
Thirty shillings a week. 


Julia. Please, sir, that’s it; [ pointing L.] and | 


Mrs. Stickers said it was thirty shillings a week. 
Plump. Thirty boob a week ! ; 
Sud. [aside to her.| And paid in advance. 
Julia. [repeating.| And paid in advance. 
[Aside.] Oh, dear! what will become of me? 
Sud. That’s quite right, uncle; and Anna 
Maria has orders to take the money. 
[Pushes JULIA over to PLUMPER. 
Julia. [aside.] Oh, Singleton, how can you go 
on so? 
Plump. [sitting at table, pulls out leather purse, 
and pays money with his left hand, enabling 
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I suppose I mun pay it zooner or later. [Aside.] pected back every minute, and the future Mrs. 

Be tidiest lass I’ve zeed for zum time! Sudbury gone out for two churchwardens and a 

[Chucks her under chin. |screw. Id better take a bird’s-eye view of my 

Sud. [aside to JULIA.] Put away these things.| position before she returns with the returns. 

Pate will be in directly. [PLUMPER throws his boots out. Startled.) Oh, | 
[JULIA removes pie to cupboard. | uncle’s Cinderellas. What a fool I was not to let 


Plump. I zay, my loid, now thou hast pitched | him Tait’s room—he starts for Amsterdam to-day | 
that Juniper gal out o’ wagon, I mean to do zum-|on a week’s holiday—here’s his trunk already 
mit handsome for thee, I do. packed ; he’s no business leaving his traps about 

Sud. Thank you, uncle. [Aside.] This will in Pate’s drawing-room. [Puts box into room.] + 
end in a blow up. Ili go and get this room ready for uncle. 

Plump. (chucking JULIA under chin, who has [Exit R. 1 E. 
returned to table for plates, etc. To SUDBURY, as D4 
JULIA turns indignantly away.] Be tidy gal! Enter JULIA, C., with pipes, gin and an iron screw. + 
that be my zoart! be zound on her stalks! Be! Jzlia. [c.] I shall never survive this humilia- 
a cut above Zal Zlum down wi’ us! tion. Where is he? lve got the pipes, and here’s 

Sud. [aside.] Confound his comparisons! the screw; [showing it] though what they want 

Plump. [to JULIA.] Young ’ooman, put thick’ee' it for I don’t know. I’ve often heard Singleton ; 
trunk in room, will ’ee ? say something about his uncle being a little screw- _ + 

Julia. Yes, sir. [Zaking trunk and _ hat-box ed, so I suppose he must be in the ironmongery § 
into room L.| Oh, dear! oh, dear! I wish I was' ine. [Comes in front of table, and puts things on it. \% 
out of this. [Hit L. 1 E. Fee $ 

Plump. [slaps SINGLETON on back.] He, he! hte eres the 
haw, haw! Darn my old wigs, Zingleton ! [She turns to R.] Mr. Pate—oh ! 

Sud. [astde.] Confound him! [ Aloud. ] Yes, Anna| Pate. You're the new slavey, are you? Come 
Maria’s a nice girl. I’ve a great regard for her at last, Susan! [ Chucks her under chin. 
myself. Julia. [crossing to L., indignantly. | Sir, I don’t 

Plump. She be. Look’ee here, Zingleton, Vl | understand this conduct ! 
tellee what: ’d rather you’d have married that) Pate. Bah! they all say that. What’s your t 
young ’ooman than a Juniper gal ! name ? + 

Sud. I can’t understand your objecting to Julia; Julia. Anna Maria. ; 
—you don’t even know her. Pate. Well, Anna Maria, if you crib my bacon |% 

Plump. No, I ain’t zeed her; but I don’t care like Shivers did, Vl stop your Christmas tip, mind. |? 
for that. I tell’ee my objection is like the laws of | [ Going towards room, L.| Call me at four o’clock. | 3) 
the Swedes and Parsnips, and never alters. Julia. [trying to stop him.| Yes—yes, sir. 3% 

Sud. But on what grounds ? [Aside.] Vm lost! [PATE crosses L. am 

Plump. What erounds ? what grounds, loid?| Pate. [sees PLUMPER’s boots, covered with mud 3 

Bs 
; 
Y. 
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SupDBuRY ¢o take it without his seeing him.| Well, Sud. Oh, do, uncle. Here’s a mess! Pate ex- 


Why, old Juniper ‘Woted ’ gin Squire Znar] in 1860, | takes them up.| I say, who’s been wearing my | 
‘cause I woted wi’ ’im; and when I woted ’ ‘ein boots? I suppose I must have left ’em out this 
Squire in 1862, darn my wig if he didn’t wote| morning. That's just like Mrs. Stickers’ conduct. 
wi’ im! Flesh and blood couldn’t stand conduct [Hands them to JULIA.] Here, Anna Maria, 
loike that! so we had it out in Varmer Stubbies’| polish these, and if you don’t there will be a shine. 
vour acre field. [Exit into room, L. 

Sud. You mean you fought? Julia. [going up stage, c.| Oh, Singleton, Sin- 

Plump. Aye! we did; you couldna zee his vace| gleton! Where will this end ? [ Haxit c. 
for boomps and bruises—leastwise, Varmer Stub-, Pate. [heard in room, L. 1 E.] Come, ofi with 
bles zaid so, for I couldna zee nought for vour|you. I say it isn’t! 
weeks mysen ; but talking be dry work, loid. Plump. I zay it is! 

Pate. It’s mine! 
Enter JULIA, i. Lo: Plump. It bean’t! 
Hast gotten a moog 0’ gin ? Pate. Youre an impostor! 

Julia. [u.] P’m out of spirits—I mean, I’m ina} Plump. You're another! I zay it be my trunk. 
gin—no, please, sir, we don’t keep—but the room’s | [PLUMPER is pushed through door; he is without 
ready, sir. [ Aside.] I can’t support this much boots, and in his shirt sleeves; they struggle for a 
longer. moment at door.| I zay it are mine! 

Plump. Thank’ee. I say, coom here. [Juxt1a| Pate. [at door.] Then take it! 
advances to him.| This be my nevvy—ha, ha,| [Pitches trunk and hat-box out, and slams door. 
ha! we mun drink his health. [Giving money. ] _ Plump. Where be my boots? I be going mad— 
Run thee out, lass, for a bottle o’ gin and two where be my boots? 
churchwardens. 

Julia. [L., aside.] Churchwardens! Is he go- Enter JULIA, C., with boots. 
ing to consent to our marriage ? : Julia. It’s no use, I cha find the brushes. 

‘Sud. [k.] Pipes, he means pipes, Anna Maria. | [Throws boots down, and takes trunk and hat- box, | 
[Aside.] Here's a crisis! and places them in front of door, R. 1 &. 

Plump. [c.] Aye, pipes, churchwardens and a Plump. [putting on boots, mad with rage.) Darn 
screw, and thee mun keep the change—now, run) my wig, measter, wait till I get mun on. I'll coom 
along, lass. [Pushes her out door, c. , kissing her, doon on thy mazzard like a flail on a dreshing | 
SuDBURY interposing.] Zingleton, [going UL. 1 floor ! 

Tl lay down in my litter a bit, whilst gal be gone! Julia. [crosses to L.] What have they done? 
for swizzle. [ Goes into room, L. 1 E. Plump. [R.] Stand back, lass, till I get at him.’ 
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Julia. Stop, stop! perhaps there’s a mistake. 
I ain’t used to letting, and I—I—I'm afraid I’ve 
let the wrong room. 

Plump. Let the wrong room! 


Ne 


SUDBURY enters, door R. 1 E. 


Sud. [treading on hat-box. Aside.| The storm’s 
burst. [Aloud.] Of course she did. Anna Maria, 
you'll be getting yourself into trouble if you go on 
this way. Stickers particularly said you were to let 
the other. [Aside to her.| Let him Tait’s. 

| Julia. [aside.| Well, Singleton’s coolness must 
be the result of education, and I’m telling fibs 
with a confidence that is perfectly awful. 

Plump. Where be t/other room, then? But I 
mun get at that chap. 

Julia. Stop, do! it’s all my fault—forgive him 
for my sake. 

Plump. Well, well, lass, I mun do it for your 
sake, but— [Chucks her under chin—pokes Suv- 
BURY i ribs. 

Sud. Anna Maria! 
lodgers, you know. 

| Plump. Where be room, then? 
Julia. Mrs. Stickers said you were to have the 
-—Mister—that one. [Points to R. 1 E. 

Sud. [aside to her.] Forty shillings. 

Julia. And if you please, it’s ten shillings more. 
[Aside.] Whatever will become of me? 

Plump. Forty boob! that be dearish! 

Julia. It’s attendance included. 

Plump. If you be the ’tendance it bean’t dear. 
[Gives her money.| Why, darn me, Zingleton! Vl 
bet Juniper’s gal bean’t no more to be compared 
to she than a sack of woats is to a crab-apple! 

Sud. [aside.] If he goes on in this way, I shall 
get his consent directly. [Aloud.] Come and have 

a look at yourroom. [PLUMPER winks at JULIA. ] 
Anna Maria! [Zo PLUMPER.] Comealong! [ Aside. ] 
I must look after this amorous old cuss. [Alowd.] 
Come along! [Drags him into R. 1 E. 

Julia. Where will this end? Ill leave the 
money here and escape before they come back. 
If he discovers who I am, Singleton’s last chance 
will be gone. [Puts money on table.| And now for 
my bonnet. [Hvit R. 3 E. 

Pate. [calls.| Anna Maria! 

Julia. [outside.| Coming! 


None of that with the 


Enter JULIA, R., with bonnet on. 


Pate. [appearing at door.] Anna Maria, here’s 
another pair; and mind, I’m particular about the 
uppers. [Hands JULIA pair of fisherman’s boots, 
and shuts door. Mrs. STICKERS heard outside. 

Julia. Oh, dear! it’s bootless trying to escape. 


Enter Mrs. STICKERS, with scrubbing-brush and 
large coarse apron on—pair of clogs. 


Mrs. Stickers. Drat that girl, as left Peckham 
at nine and ain’t here yet. [Sees JULIA.] Oh, 
you’ve come at last, have you? shi’non and all, 
eh? been a promenading in the Regency Parks, 
up to your larks already, have you? and me a 
scrubbing the wash’us! What are you doing 
with them boots? 

Julia. [aside.| I declare, she takes me for the 
new servant. [Alowd.} I am going to clean them ; 
they belong to that gentleman. [Points L. 1 E. 

Stick. Oh, Mr. Pate’s in, eh? and expects to 
have his boots cleaned twice a day, do he? And 
you was a-going to do it? [Looking suspiciously 


lodgers, Miss Slyboots, I'll stop your beer, mind. 
Julia. 1 shouldn’t think of it, mum. 
Stick. Oh, I dare say. What’s this? 
Julia. It’s gin—for my—for Mr. Sudbury. 


pay for gin, but he can’t pay for lodgings. [ll 
take charge of that, drat him! Don’t stand staring 
there. [Unties apron; gives JULIA clogs.| Put 
on my clogs and wash up the wash’us. [T%es her 
apron on JuIIA.] Yes, and I declare, a terry 
velvet bonnet on as is almost good enough for 
your missus. What are you trembling at? It’s 
my belief you’re getting boots on the brain. 
[PLUMPER puts boots out door, R. 1 E. 

Julia. [still holding boots.| I—I—am afraid I 

won't suit, ma’am. 


all. 
Have Mr. Sudbury been kissing you? Hegenerally 
do the new maids. 

Julia. Generally kisses the new maids! Oh, my! 

Mrs. S. What’s the matter now ? 

Julia. Nothing. [Aside.] Singleton, I’ll have 
an explanation ! 

Mrs. S. Then get on with your work. 
I’m going to pay extravagant wages for nothing ? 
[Pushes her toc. She drops brush, then boots, etc., 


until off. 
Julia. [aside.] Kisses the maids! Oh, Single- 
ton, Singleton ! [Exit c. 


Mrs. S. There’s a nice chit for a maid-of-all- 
work. Halloa! Two pipes andascrew. Why, 
jthat gal and Mr. Sudbury was a-going in fora 
baccy-nail-in organ. Drat the pipes! Oh, I was 
forgetting the gin. [Takes bottle. Sees PLUMPER’S 
trunk, R.| And I declare, Mr. Tait’s trunk ain’t 
been took away yet. 


MAN enters, C. 


Oh, you’ve come for ’em at last, have you? Well, 
be sharp about it, that’s all. [EHvit c. 
Man. Hold hedgehog! [Takes trunk, hat-box 
and boots belonging to PLUMPER.] Here’s the lot 
for Hamsterdam. [Hait with the luggage, ©. 


Enter SINGLETON and PLUMPER, R. 1 E. PLUM- 
PER wears slippers. 


Sud. [aside.] I’ve done it, I think. 

Plump. But you dunna mean it, Zingleton! in 
loof wi’ little zarvant gal? 

Sud. I do, uncle. You don’t know what a supe- 
rior girl she is. 

Plump. Aye, I zee that—be different zoart from 
Juniper gal. 

Sud. Very! 

Plump. Then why don’t thee marry her ? 

Sud. What, you really mean it ? 

Plump. Aye, oi do. If she be good girl, as she 


I should like to see thee zettled. 

Sud. And I have your consent to my marrying 
a servant girl? 
Plump. Zarvant gal! Why, loid, the Plumpers 
bean’t much to boast on; there were a terrible 
heap on ’em went off wi’ assize fever. Take her, 
I zay. 

Sud. VYve your word ? 
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at JuLIA.] If I catches you skylarking with the | 


[Sees gin. | 


Mrs. S. You’ve been for gin, have you? Let me | 
catch you waiting on him again, that’s all. He can | 


Mrs. S. Won’t suit! You'll have to suit, that’s | 
Why—why, you’re shaking like a hash pan. | 


Think | 


zeems, and as you guv up Juniper gal for my | 
zake, and as time be a winnowing my thatch, © 


Plump. Aye, loid, as unalterable as the Swedes _ 
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meee dees _ oe — < - = ——. == i er ti ne — 4 
and Parsnips there. Doan’t’ee thank me. I’m zure JULIA enters, C., and stops PLUMPER. 
; 7 » _ ~ ? 
a, ae water: Pa nek Piedt Doan’t thee stop me. I’m off! 


hy » 
Plump. [aside.] I mun get a wisp o’ straw, for; J#ta. Where? : 4 
darn oh all, if I eam sniveling ee { Plump. To Rotterdam it! My trunk gone— : 
> [Hvitr.1xE. |My head gone—one of my legs going, too. : 
Sud. I must trust to Julia’s charms to overcome|_ J@#lia. I can save you the journey; for, cece 
the deception I have practiced; but when he sees YOur name on the things, I made the porter leave 4 
_her attired in— them below. ; 
Plump. Youwre an angel! You’ve saved my leg 
JULIA enters with long boots in her hands, and a journey. Zingleton, take her. 


comes close to SUDBURY. Sud. [kissing JuLIA.] Yes, a single one. — 
Julia. It’s no use; the uppers won’t polish. [Kisses her again. 
Sud. Julia, what’s the meaning of this? Why, 
darling! [ Approaching her. Enter MRs. STICKERS, C. 


oe: | 
Julia. Keep off, sir! [Puts down boots.| You} mrs. §. Hoity-toity! What’s the meaning of | 
take me for the maid! I know their perquisites this? Here’s the gal from Peckham down-stairs. 4 
now. _ | Sud. Sold! 

__ Sud. You don’t mean to say that Pate— Julia,| Julia. We can’t conceal our secret any longer. 
dear, take a seat! [Gives her chair and sits on| rs. 8S. (to JuLIA.] Who are you, you hussy? 
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boots ; they collapse.) Ob! Plump. Be my future niece. 

_ Julia. Vve got to wash up the wash’us, sir. Mrs. S§. And who are you? 
Sud. Wash up! at Plump. I be Varmer Plumper. 
Julia. The wash’us. Mrs. Stickers insists that) yrs. 9. I hope you'll like your room, sir. This 

I shall wash up the wash’us. Oh, Singleton, ‘jg the one, sir. [Pointing to R. 3B. 

_ where will this end? Plump. What, another! Why, I paid Anna 3 
Sud. [kissing her.] In marriage. My uncle Maria forty boob for this ’un—’tendance in- |J 

consents ! | eluded. + 

Julia. Consents to your marrying a Juniper? Mrs. S. Paid her—for Mr. Tait’s room! Oh, 
Sud. That’s the beauty of it: He takes you for you impostor, you! Who are you ? 

| Anna Maria. ; Plump. Take care—she be my future niece, I 
Julia. But this deception ! “zay. 


Sud. Take off those things. Let him see the | Sud. And my future wife. 


graceful girl I have chosen, and I'll bet he con-| JFutia. And Jeremiah Juniper's present daugh- 
sents. Quick! I hear him coming! In my room!) ter. 


Vl prepare him. [Puts her into room, R. 3 E. Plump. Well, ’m—done, Zingleton. 

Julia. [puts head out of door.| Tell Mr. Pate the| Jylia. Uncle, forgive him; we were led into | 
uppers won't polish. [Exit. | this deception. I came to see him; you arrived— 
PLUMPER enters, R. 1 E. afraid of your anger, I assumed the place of a 


} domestic—and—you dear old— [Kissing him. 
Sud. Uncle, you’ve made her so happy! She’s;  gyq. Uncle, ea you stand re ateeeD ? 
coming to thank oir | Plump. I can’t—and I s’pose I mun shake hands 
Plump. Is she? rae I mun put on my coat. | wir told Junipers, and bury our differences. f 
Where be my trunk? I zay, where be my trunk?| “pate. [at door.] Anna Maria! are those boots | 
Sud. Trunk? Stop! Tm going mad! I see coming? : 
; : 
it Be ; eS taken it Wea Plump. [shying boot at him.] Yes—[aside] 
ump. ‘Taken it where that’s a relief! [Alowd.] I’m glad it’s all zettled. 


Sud. To—to Rotterdam it! Oh, Lord! Mrs. S. Yes. But who’s going to settle this? 
[Sinks into chair. [ Showing bill. 


Plump. Rotterdam it! Where be boots, too ? Sud. Oh, the bill! I don’t think we can do 


_I—I am going mad, too! Give me my boots! etter than leave the settlement in the hands of 


| bees end: boots, takes one, pulls out collars, fronts, | our friends, who I hope will carry it unanimously |3 
rarr-brush, etc. PATE opens .door, L. in favor of— 


Pate. [calling.) Anna Maria! [PLUMPER hd Plump. “ Lodgers and— 


boot at him ; PATE shuts door. ae 
Plump. Darn my old wig! [Putting leg in opiate 
_ boot.| Vl stop ’un. [Running off, c. THE END. 
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A Comedy, in Hive Acts. 


BY RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


Casa PO WH GEA RA CTERS. 
Covent Garden. Wallack’s, 1877. 


Sir Anthony Absolute.... 


Door. RELATIVE PosITIONS.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. { 


The reader is supposed to be on the stage, 
facing the audience. 


TOs al Be 
SCENE I.—A Street in Bath. 


Enter COACHMAN and FAG, meeting. 


Fag. What, Thomas !—Sure, ’tis he! What, 
Thomas! Thomas! 

Coach. Hey? odds life!—Mr. Fag! give us 
your hand, my old fellow-servant. 

Fag. Excuse my glove, Thomas; I’m devilish 
glad to see you, my lad! Why, my prince of 
charioteers, you look as hearty— But who the 
deuce thought of seeing you in Bath ? 

_ Coach. Sure, master, Madame Julia, Harry, 
Mrs. Kate and the postilion be all come. 

Fag. Indeed! 

Coach. Aye! master thought another fit of the 
gout was coming to make him a visit, so he’da 
mind to gi’t the slip—an’ whip! we were all off at 
an hour’s warning. 


would not be Sir Anthony Absolute. 

Coach. But tell us, Mr. Fag, how does young 
master? Odds! Sir Anthony will stare to see the 
captain here ! 

fag. I do not serve Captain Absolute now. 


Coach. Why, sure! 

frag. At present I am employed by Ensign 
Beverley. 

Coach. Tdoubt, Mr. Fag, you ha’n’t changed 
for the better. 

Fag. I have not changed, Thomas. 

Coach. No! Why, didn’t you say you had left 
young master ? 

Frag. No. Well, honest Thomas, I must puzzle 
you no further: briefly, then, Captain Absolute 
and Ensign Beverley are one and the same person. 

Coach. The devil they are! Do tell us, Mr. 


Coach. That is an odd taste, indeed! But has 
she got the stuff, Mr. Fag? is she rich, eh ? 

Frag. Rich! why, I believe she owns half the 
stocks! Zounds, Thomas, she could pay the 
national debt as easily as I could my washer- 
woman! She has a lap-dog that eats out of gold, 
she feeds her parrot with small pearls, and all 
her thread-papers are made of bank-notes ! 

Coach. Bravo, faith! Odd! I warrant she has 
a set of thousands, At least! But does she draw 
kindly with the captain ? 

Fag. As fond as pigeons. 

Coach. May one hear her name ? 

Frag. Miss Lydia Languish. But there is an old 


... Mr. Shuter. Mr. John Gilbert. no ’ 
Captain Absolute..i........ ‘* Woodward. ‘* C. A. Stevenson. Fag, Eager ore f all this | 
FOUUKIONG . 000. 0essseccceee. ‘* Lewis. ‘“ Cyril Searle. ag. y, then, the cause of all this is love— | 
OPES oes. s eee ese cess “ Quick. _ Harry Beckett. | love, Thomas, who has been a masquerader ever | 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger........ “ea 4 aR Bae ee since. the days of Jupiter 
AS) o> = GAC CONE CORD ODES Ee ‘* Lee Lewes. ‘‘ C, E. Edwin. : | 
David [ne ee “ Dunstal. ts E. M. Holland. Coach. But, pray, why does your master pass | 
Pop Solo ta kO Ge Dee Master George Miles , j ey j 
lie Sé00. Ahaha SeCeOeeerae “Fearon. Mr. Leonard. Hee peisads : Now, if he had shammed 
BMD OUUL TU brayatals ores o'ciel=1s ies seis 0 aumee OCk: ) ra ‘ 
ae Re. ca Mrs. Green. i piers Pour frag. Ah, Thomas! there lays the mystery of 
vi Maes eins ee ea th tter. Hark ye, Thomas: my master is in 
RS ee Mrs. Bulkley. ‘* Rose Wood. & ma : ate ee pee ae | 
So an ae “ Lessingham. ‘ Kate Bartlett. | love with a lady of a very singular taste—a lady 
| MAA ees ee eevee seeereee, who likes him better as a half-pay ensign, than | 
| ‘ i : if she knew he was son and heir to Sir Anthony | 
A N D -—R. Right; L. Left; R. D. Rig ° L. 7 , 
Di ten Doors. i. Scoond Enirance: G. is, Upper Bhtrance: Mt,D-Midaie | Absolute, a baronet of three thousand a year. 
i¢ 


Fag. Aye, aye, hasty in everything, or it| 


tough aunt in the way—though, by the bye, she 
has never seen my master, for he got acquainted 
with miss while on a visit to Gloucestershire. 
Coach. Well, I wish they were once harnessed 
together in matrimony. But pray, Mr. Fag, what 
kind of a place is this Bath? I ha’ heard a great 
deal of it. Here’s a mort 0’ merry-making, eh ? 
Fag. Pretty well, Thomas, pretty well; ’tis a 
good lounge—but d——n the place, I’m tired of 
it; their regular hours stupefy me—not a fiddle 
or a card after eleven! However, Mr. Faulk- | 
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land’s gentleman and I keep it up a little in 
private parties. Vl] introduce you there, Thomas ; 

yowll like him much. But, Thomas, you must — 
polish a littlke—indeed you must. Here, now, | 
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{Act I, Scene 2. 


this wig: what the devil do you do with a wig 


Thomas? none of the London whips of any de- greater. 


gree of ton wear wigs now. 


Coach. More’s the pity—more’s the pity, I say, | 
when I heard how the tell you! 


Mr. Fag. Odds life! 
lawyers ‘and doctors bad took to their own hair, 
I thought how ’twould go next. Odd rabbit it!) 


when the fashion had got foot on the bar, T 


guessed ’twould mount to the box. But ’tis all; 
out of character, believe me, Mr. Fag; and look | 
ye, I'll never give up mine—the lawyers and 
doctors may do as they will. 

Fag. Well, Thomas, we'll not quarrel about | 
that. But hold, mark—mark, Thomas ! 

Coach. Zooks, ‘tis the captain! Is that the) 
lady with him? 

Fag. No, no, that is Madame Lucy, my master’s 
mistress’ maid; they lodge at that ‘house. But I 
must after him, to tell him the news. 

Coach. Odd, he’s giving her money! 
Mr. Fag— 

Fag.  Good- by, Thomas; I have an appoint- 
ment in Gyde’s porch this evening, at eight; meet 
me there and we'll make a little party. 

[Exeunt COACHMAN, R., FAG, L. 


Well, 


ScENE II.—<A dressing-room in Mrs. MAtLaA- 
PROP’S lodgings. LyDIA LANGUISH sitting on 
a sofa, with a book in her hand; Lucy, as just) 
returned from a message, on her R. 


Lucy. Indeed, ma’am, I traversed half the town 
in search of it; i don’t believe there’s a circulat- 
ing library in Bath I ha’n’t been at. 

Lh yd. And could you not get “The Reward of | 
Constancy ”? 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am. 

Lyd. Nor ‘* The Fatal Connection”? 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am. 

Lyd. Nor ‘The Mistakes of the Heart” 

Lucy. Ma’am, as ill luck would have it, Mr. | 
Bull said Miss Sukey Saunter had just fetched it 
away. 

Lyd. Heigho! 
Delicate Distress ” ? 

Lucy. Or **The Memoirs of Lady Woodford”? 


Did you inquire for ‘The! 


Yes, indeed, ma’am, I asked everywhere for it; 
and I might have brought it from Mr. Frederick’s, 
but Lady Slattern Lounger, who had just sent it 
home, had so soiled and dog’s-eared it, it wa’n’t 
fit for a Christian to read. 

Iyd. Heigho! Yes, I always know when Lady 
Slattern has been before me ? she has a most ob- 
serving thumb, and, I believe, cherishes her nails 
for the convenience of making marginal notes. 
Well, child, what have you brought me? 

Lucy. Oh, here, ma’am! [Takes books from 
under her cloak and from her pockets.} This is 
“The Man of Feeling” and this ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle”—here are ‘‘The Tears of Sensibility ” 
and ‘‘ Humphrey Clinker.” 

Lyd. Hold! here’s some one coming—quick, 


see who it is. [£xit Lucy, L.] Surely I heard my 


Cousin Julia’s voice ! 


Re-enter LUCY, L. 
Lucy. Lud, ma’am, here is Miss Melville! 
Lyd. Is it possible! ,Haxit Lucy, L. 
Enter JULIA, L. 


My dearest Julia, how delighted I am! [They 


embrace. | How unexpected was this happiness! 


‘to another woman. 


Jul. True, Lydia, and our Renate is the 

But what has been the matter? you 
were denied to me at first. 

Lyd. Ah, Julia, I have a thousand things to 
But first inform me what has conjured 
you to Bath? Is Sir Anthony here ? 

Jul. He is; we are arrived within this hour, 
and I suppose he will be here to wait on Mrs. 
Malaprop as soon as he is dressed. 

Lyd. Then, before we are interrupted, let me 
impart to you some of my distress; I know your 


gentle nature will sympathize with me, though 


your prudence may condemn me. My letters 
have informed you of my whole connection with 
Beverley; but I have lost him, my Julia—my 


‘aunt has discovered our intercourse by a note 


she intercepted, and has confined me ever since. 
Yet—would you believe it?—she has fallen abso- 


lutely in love with a tall Irish baronet she met 
one night since we have been here, at Lady Mac- 
‘Shutile’s rout ! 


Jul. You jest, Lydia! 
Lyd. No, upon my word! She really carries on 


‘a kind of correspondence with him, under a 


feigned name though, till she chooses to be known 


to him; but it is a Delia, or a Celia, I assure you. 


Jul. Then, surely, she is now more indulgent |; 
to her niece ? 
Lyd. Quite the contrary. Since she has dis- 


covered her own frailty, she has become ten times 


more suspicious of mine. Then I must inform 


you of another plague: that odious Acres is to be | 


in Bath to-day, so that, I protest, I en be | 
teased out of all spirits. 
Jul. Come, come, Lydia, hope for the best ; 


‘Sir Anthony shall use his interest with Mrs. Mal- 


aprop. 
Lyd. But you have not heard the worst. Un- 


fortunately I had quarreled with my poor Bever- 
ley just before my aunt made the discovery, and 


I have not seen him since to make it up. 
Jul. What was his offense ? 


Lyd. Nothing atall; but I don’t know how it was, | 


as often as we had been together, we had never had 


a quarrel, and, somehow, I was afraid he would 
* never give me an opportunity; so last Thursday 


I wrote a letter to myself, to inform myself that 
Beverley was, at that time, paying his addresses 
I signed it ‘‘ Your Unknown 
Friend,” showed it to Beverley, charged him with 


his falsehood, put myself in a violent passion, and 


vowed I'd never see him more. 

Jul. And you let him depart so, and have not 
seen him since ? 

Lyd. *Twas the next day my aunt found the 
matter out; I intended only to have teased him 


‘three days and a half, and now I have lost him 


forever! 


Jul. If he is as deserving and sincere as you | 
have represented him to me, he will never give % 
Yet consider, Lydia, you tell me heis | 


you up so. 


but an ensign—and you have thirty thousand 
pounds! 


Lyd. But you know I lose most of my fortune if t 


I marry without my aunt’s consent till of age; 


and that is what I have determined to do ever 


since I knew the penalty; nor could I love the 
man who would wish to wait a day for the alter- 
native. 
Jul. Nay, this is caprice! 


Lyd. What, does Julia tax me with caprice? 3 
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I thought her lover, Faulkland, had inured her 
— to it. 
Jul. I do not love even his faults. 
Lyd. But you have sent to him, I suppose ? 
Jul. Not yet, upon my word! nor has he the 
least idea of my being in Bath—Sir Anthony’s 


of it. 

Lyd. Well, Julia, you are your own mistress, 
though under the protection of Sir Anthony; yet 
have you, for this long year, been a slave to the 
caprice, the whim, the jealousy of this ungrateful 
Faulkland, who will ever delay assuming the 
right of a husband, while you suffer him to be 
equally imperious as a lover. 

Jul. Nay, you are wrong entirely: we were 
contracted before my father’s death; that and some 
consequent embarrassments have delayed what I 

know to be my Faulkland’s most ardent wish. He 
is too generous to trifle on such a point; and for 
his character, you wrong him there, tco. No, 
_ Lydia, he is too proud, too noble to be jealous; if 
he is captious, ’tis without dissembling ; if fretful, 
without rudeness. Unused to the fopperies of 
love, he is negligent of the little duties expected 
from a lover; but, being unhackneyed in the 
passion, his affection is ardent and sincere; and 
as it engrosses his whole soul, he expects every 
- look and emotion of his mistress to move in unison 
with his. Yet, though his pride calls for this full 
return, his humility makes him undervalue those 
qualities in him which would entitle him to it; 
and not feeling why he should be loved to the de- 
gree he wishes, he still suspects that he is not 
loved enough. This, I must own, has cost me 
many unhappy hours; but I have learned to 
think myself his debtor for those imperfections 
which arise from the ardor of his attachment. 

Lyd. Well, I cannot blame you for defending 
him; but tell me candidly, Julia—had he never 
saved your life, do you think you should have 
been attached to him as you are? Believe me, 
the rude blast that overset your boat was a pros- 
perous gale of love to him. 

Jul. Gratitude may have strengthened my at- 
tachment to Mr. Faulkland, but I loved him be- 
fore he had preserved me; yet, surely, that alone 
were an obligation sufficient— 

Lyd. Obligation! why, a water spaniel would 
have done as much! Well, J should never think 
of giving my heart to a man because he could 
swim! What’s here ? 


Enter Lucy, in a hurry, t. 


Lucy. Oh, ma’am, here is Sir Anthony Absolute, 
just come home with your aunt ! 

Lyd. They’ll not come here. Lucy, do you 
watch. [ait Lucy, L. 

Jul. Yet I must go; Sir Anthony does not 
know I am here, and if we meet, he’ll detain me, 
to show me the town. [I'll take another opportu- 
nity of paying. my respects to Mrs. Malaprop, 
when she shall treat me, as long as she chooses, 
| with her select words, so ingeniously misapplied, 
| without being mispronounced. [ Crosses R. 
. 


al 


Enter Lucy, L. 


Inucy. Oh, lud, ma’am ! 
upstairs ! 
| Lyd. Weil, Vil not detain you. 
: | dear Julia ! 


They are both coming 


Adieu,, my 
I’m sure you are in haste to send to 


resolution was so sudden, I could not inform him, 


Faulkland. There—through my room you'll find 
another staircase. 

Jul. Adieu! [Haxit R. 

Lyd. Here, my dear Lucy, hide these books. 
Quick, quick! Fling ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle ” under 
the toilet—throw ‘‘ Roderick Random ” into the 
closet—put ‘‘ The Innocent Adultery ” into “ The 
Whole Duty of Man ”—thrust ‘‘ Lord Aimworth ” | 
under the sofa—cram ‘‘ Ovid” behind the bolster | 
—there—put ‘‘The Man of Feeling” into your | 
pocket. Now for them! [Hat Lucy, L. 
Enter Mrs. MALAPROP and SIR ANTHONY AB- 

SOLUTE, L. 

Mrs. M. There, Sir Anthony, there stands the 
deliberate simpleton who wants to disgrace her 
family, and lavish herself on a fellow not worth a 
shilling. 

Iyd. Madame, I thought you once— 

Mrs. M. You thought, miss! I don’t know any 
business you have to think at all—thought does 
not become a young woman. But the point we 
would request of you is, that you will promise to 
forget this fellow—to illiterate him, I say, from 
your memory. 

Lyd. Ah, madame, our memories are independ- 
ent of our wills. It is not so easy to forget. 

Mrs. M. But I say it is, miss! there is nothing | 
on earth so easy as to forget, if a person chooses | 
to set about it. U’m sure I have as much forgot | 
your poor, dear uncle as if he had never existed ; 
and I thought it my duty so to do. And let me 
tell you, Lydia, these violent memories don’t be- 
come a young woman. 

Lyd. What crime, madame, have I committed, 
to be treated thus ? 

Mrs. M. Now don’t attempt to extirpate your- 
self from the matter; you know I have proof 
controvertible of it. But tell me, will you promise 
me to do as you are bid? Will you take a hus- 
band of your friends’ choosing ? 

Lyd. Madame, I must tell you plainly, that, 
had I no preference for any one else, the choice 
you have made would be my aversion. 

Mrs. M. What business have you, miss, with 
preference and aversion? They don’t becomé a 
young woman; and you ought to know that, as 
both always wear off, ’tis safest, in matrimony, to 
begin with a little aversion. I am sure I hated 
your poor, dear uncle before marriage as if he’d 
been a blackamoor; and yet, miss, you are sen- 
sible what a wife I made; and when it pleased 
heaven to release me from him, ’tis unknown 
what tears I shed! But suppose we were going 
to give you another choice, will you promise us to 
give up this Beverley ? 

Lyd. Could I belie my thoughts so far as to 
give that promise, my actions would certainly as 
far belie my words. 

Mrs. M. Take yourself to your room! You are 
fit company for nothing but your own ill humors. 

Lyd. Willingly, ma’am; I cannot change for 
the worse. [Hxit R. 

Mrs. M. There’s a little intricate hussy for you! | 

Sir A. It is not to be wondered at, ma’am; all | 
that is the natural consequence of teaching girls | 
to read. On my way hither, Mrs. Malaprop, I ob- 
served your niece’s maid coming forth from a 
circulating library: she had a book in each hand | 
—they were half-bound volumes, with marble | 
covers ; from that moment I guessed how full of 
duty I should see her mistress ! 
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_ more important point in debate—you say you have 
no objection to my proposal ? 


directly. He knows not a syllable of this yet, 


} 
: 
De 


key; and if you were just to let the servants for- 


_ get her from under my intuition—she has some- 


| 
| 
| 
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{Act IT, Scene 1. 


Mrs. M. Those are vile places, indeed ! 

Sir A. Madame, a circulating library in a town 
is as an evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge! 
It blossoms through the year! And, depend on 
it, Mrs. Malaprop, that they who are so fond of 
handling the leaves will long for the fruit at last. 

Mrs. M. Fie, fie, Sir Anthony, you surely speak 
laconically. 

Sir A. Why, Mrs. Malaprop, in moderation, 
now, what would you have a woman know? 

Mrs. M. Observe me, Sir Anthony —I would by 
no means wish a daughter of mine to be a prog- 
eny of learning—I don’t think so much learning 
becomes a young woman; for instance, I would 
never let her meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, or 
Algebra, or Simony, or Fluxions, or Paradoxes, 
or such inflammatory branches of learning; nor 
will it be necessary for her to handle any of your 
mathematical, astronomical, diabolical instru- 
ments; but, Sir Anthony, I would send her, at 
nine years old, to a boarding-school, in order to 
learn a little ingenuity and artifice. Then, sir, 
she should have a supercilious knowledge in ac- 
counts; and, as she grew up, I would have her 
instructed in geometry, that she might know 
something of the contagious countries; above all, 
she should be taught orthodoxy. This, Sir An- 
thony, is what I would have a woman know; and 
I don’t think there is a superstitious article in it. 

Sir A. Well, well, Mrs. Malaprop, I will dis- 
pute the point no further with you; though I 
must confess that you are a truly moderate and 
polite arguer, for almost every third word you 
say is on my side of the question. But to the 


Mrs. M. None, I assure you. I am under no 
positive engagement with Mr. Acres; and as 
Lydia is so obstinate against him, perhaps your 
son may have better success. 

Sir A. Well, madame, I will write for the boy 


though I have for some time had the proposal in 
my head. He is at present with his regiment. 

Mrs. M. We have never seen your son, Sir An- 
thony ; but I hope no objection on his side. 

Sir A. Objection! let him object, if he dare! 
No, no, Mrs. Malaprop; Jack knows that the 
least demur puts me in a frenzy directly. My 
process was always very simple: in his younger 
days ’twas “Jack, do this”—if he demurred, I 


knocked him down; and if he grumbled at that, 
I always sent him out of the room. 

Mrs. M. Aye, and the properest way, o’ my 
conscience! Nothing is so conciliating to young 
people as severity. Well, Sir Anthony, I shall 
give Mr. Acres his discharge, and prepare Lydia | 
to receive your son’s invocations; and I hope you. 
will represent her to the captain as an object not 
altogether illegible. 

Sir A. Madame, I will handle the subject pru-. 
dently. I must leave you; and let me beg you, 
Mrs. Malaprop, to enforce this matter roundly to' 
the girl—take my advice, keep a tight hand; if, 
she rejects this proposal, clap her under lock and 


get to bring her dinner for three or four days, you 
can’t conceive how she’d come about. [Hvzit 1. 
Mrs. M. Well, at any rate I shall be glad to 


how discovered my partiality for Sir Lucius 


O’Trigger. Sure Lucy can’t have betrayed me! 
No, the girl is such a simpleton, I should have 
made her confess it. [Calls.] Lucy! Lucy! Had 
she been one of your artificial ones, I should never 
have trusted her. 


Enter LUCY, R. 


Lucy. Did you call, ma’am ? 

Mrs. M. Yes, girl. Did you see Sir Lucius 
while you were out? 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am, not a glimpse of him. 


Mrs. M. You are sure, Lucy, that you never > 


mentioned— 

sek at Oh, gemini! I’d sooner cut my tongue 
out! 

Mrs. M. Well, don’t let your simplicity be im- 
posed on. 

Lucy. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. M. So, come to me presently, and I’ll give 
you another letter to Sir Lucius. [Crosses R.] But 
mind, Lucy, if ever you betray what you are en- 
trusted with (unless it be other people’s secrets to 
me), you forfeit my malevolence forever ; and your 
being a simpleton shall be no excuse for your lo- 
cality. : [Exit R. 

Lucy. Ha, ha, ha! So, my dear simplicity, let 
me give you a little respite. [Altering her man- 
ner.] Let girls in my station be as fond as they 
please of being expert and knowing in their trust, 
commend me to a mask of silliness, and a pair of 
sharp eyes for my own interest under it! Let me 
see to what account I have turned my simplicity 
lately. [Looks at a paper.] “For abetting Miss 
Lydia Languish in a design of running away with 
an ensign: in money, sundry times, twelve pound 
twelve; gowns, five; hats, ruffles, caps, etc., etc., 
numberless. From the said ensign, within this 
last month, six guineas and a half. Item: from 
Mrs. Malaprop, for betraying the young people to 
her”—when I found matters were likely to be dis- 
covered—‘‘two guineas and a French shawl. 
Item: from Mr. Acres, for carrying divers letters” 
—which I never delivered—“ two guineas and a 
pair of buckles. Item: from Sir Lucius O’Trig- 


ger, three crowns, two gold pocket-pieces, and a | 


silver snuff-box!” Well done, simplicity! yet I 
was forced to make my Hibernian believe that he 
was corresponding, not with the aunt, but with 
the niece; for, though not over-rich, I fouhd he 
had too much pride and delicacy to sacrifice the 
feelings of a gentleman to the necessities of his 
fortune. [Hit R. 


PNG 2d Wan NA 
SCENE I.—CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE’S Lodgings. 
Enter CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE and FAG, R. 
Fag. Sir, while I was there, Sir Anthony came 


In; I told him you had sent me to inquire after 


his health, and to know if he was at leisure to 
see you. 

Capt. A. And what did he say, on hearing I was 
at Bath? 

Fag. Sir, in my life I never saw an elderly 
gentleman more astonished. 

Capt. A. Well, sir, and what did you say ? 

Fag. Oh, I lied, sir—I forget the precise lie, 
but, you may depend on’t, he got no truth from 
me. Yet, with submission, for fear of blunders in 


future, I should be glad to fix what has brought us q | 
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to Bath, in order that we may lie a little consist- 


ently. Sir Anthony’s servants were curious, sir, 
very curious indeed. 
Capt. A. You have said nothing to them ? 
Fag. Oh, not a word, sir-—-not a word. Mr. 
Thomas, indeed, the coachman (whom I take to 
be the discreetest of whips)— 


Capt. A. ’Sdeath, you rascal! you have not) 


trusted him ? 

Fag. Oh, no, sir, no—no—not a syllable, upon 
my veracity! He was, indeed, a little inquisi- 
tive; but I was sly, sir—devilish sly! My mas- 
ter (said I), honest Thomas (you know, sir, one 
says honest to one’s inferiors), is come to Bath to 
recruit-—yes, sir, I said to recruit—and whether 
for men, money or constitution, you know, sir, is 
nothing to him, nor any one else. 

Capt. A. Well, recruit will do—let it be so. 

Fag. Ob, sir, recruit will dosurprisingly ; indeed, 
to give the thing an air, I told Thomas that your 
honor had already enlisted five disbanded chair- 
men, seven minority waiters, and thirteen billiard 
markers. 

Capt. A. You blockhead, never say more than 
is necessary. 

Fag. I beg pardon, sir—I beg pardon. But, 
with submission, a lie is nothing unless well sup- 
ported. Sir, whenever I draw on my invention 
for a good current lie, I always forge endorse- 
ments as well as the bill. 

Capt. A. Well, take care you don’t hurt your 
credit by offering too much security. Is Mr. 
Faulkland returned ? 

Fag. He is above, sir, changing his dress. 

Capt. A. Can you tell whether he has been in- 


formed of Sir Anthony’s and Miss Melville’s ar- 
rival? 


Fag. 1 fancy not, sir; he has seen no one since 


_he eame in but his gentleman, who was with him 


at Bristol. 
| coming down. 
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_had finished the business I went on. 


I think, sir, I hear Mr. Faulkland 


Capt. A. Go, tell him I am here. [Crosses R. 

Fag. Yes, sir. [Going.] I beg pardon, sir, but 
should Sir Anthony call, you will do me the favor 
to remember that we are recruiting, if you please. 

Capt. A. Well, well. 

Fag. And in tenderness to my character, if 
your honor could bring in the chairman and wait- 
ers, I shall esteem it as an obligation; for though 
I never scruple a lie to serve my master, yet it 


_ hurts one’s conscience to be found out. [Hxit L. 


Capt. A. Now for my whimsical friend. If he 
does not know that his mistress is here, ’ll tease 
him a little before I tell him. 

Enter FAG, L. 

Fag. Mr. Faulkland, sir. [Hxit L. 
Re-enter FAG, L.; introduces Mr. FAULKLAND, 
and exits R. 

Capt. A. Faulkland, youre welcome to Bath 
again; you are punctual in your return. 

Faul. Yes; I had nothing to detain me when I 
Well, what 


news since I left you? How stand matters be- 


_ tween you and Lydia? 


Capt. A. ’Faith, much as they were. 

Faul. Nay, then, you trifle too long—if you are 
sure of her, propose to the aunt, in your own 
character, and write to Sir Anthony for his con- 
sent. 

Capt. A. Softly, softly; for though I am con- 


5 


vinced my little Lydia would elope with me as | 


Ensign Beverley, yet am I by no means certain 
that she would take me with the impediment of 
our friends’ consent, aregular humdrum wedding, 
and the reversion of a good fortune on my side. 
Well, but, Faulkland, you’ll dine with us to-day at 
‘the hotel ? 

__ Faul. Indeed, I cannot; I am not in spirits to 
be of such a party. 

Capt. A. By heavens, I shall forswear your 
‘company! You are the most teasing, captious, 
incorrigible lover! Do love like a man. 

Faul. Ah, Jack, your heart and soul are not, 
like mine, fixed immutably on one only object. 
You throw for a large stake, but, losing, you could 
stake and throw again; but I have set my sum of 
happiness on this cast, and not to succeed were 
to be stripped of all. 

Capt. A. But, for heaven’s sake, what grounds 
for apprehension can your whimsical brain conjure 
up at present ? 

Faul. What grounds for apprehension, did you 
say? Heavens! are there not a thousand? I 
fear for her spirits—her health—her life! Oh, 
Jack, when delicate and feeling souls are separat- 
ed, there is not a feature in the sky, not a move- 
ment of the elements, not an aspiration of the 
breeze, but hints some cause for a lover’s appre- 
hension ! 

Capt. A. Aye, but we may choose whether we 
will take the hint or not. So, then, Faulkland, if 
you were convinced that Julia were well and in 
Spirits, you would be entirely content ? 

Fraul. [should be happy beyond measure—I am 
anxious only for that. 

Capt. A. Then cure your anxiety at once—Miss 
Melville is in perfect health, and is at this moment 
in Bath. : 

Faul. Nay, Jack—don’t trifle with me. | 

Capt. A. She is arrived here with my father, | 
within this hour. 

Faul. Can you be serious ? 

Capt. A. I thought you knew Sir Anthony bet- | 
ter than to be surprised at a sudden whim of this | 
kind. Seriously, then, it is asI tell you, upon my 
honor. 

Faul. My dear Jack, now nothing on earth can 
give me a moment’s uneasiness. 

Enter FAG, R. 

Fag. Sir, Mr. Acres, just arrived, is below. 

Capt. A. Stay, Faulkland, this Acres lives within 
a mile of Sir Anthony, and he shall tell you how 
your mistress has been ever since you left her. 
Fag, show the gentleman up. [Hat FAG, R. 

Faul. What, is he much acquainted in the 
‘family ? 
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Capt. A. Oh, very intimate; he is likewise a 
‘rival of mine—that is, of my other self’s—for he 
‘does not think his friend, Captain Absolute, ever | 
saw the lady in question; and it is ridiculous | 


ley, a conceited, skulking rival, who— 
Tqul. Hush! He’s here! 
Enter ACRES, R. 


‘as you see. Sir, your humble servant. 


ithe way, as long as the Mall. 
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enough to hear him complain to me of one Bever- | 


Acres. Ha! my dear friend, noble captain, and | 
‘honest Jack, how dost thou? just arrived, ‘faith, — 
Warm | 
work on the roads, Jack—odds whips and wheels! | 
I’ve traveled like a comet, with a tail of dust all | 
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Capt. A. Ah, Bob, you are indeed an eccentric 
planet, but we know your attraction hither; give 
me leave to introduce Mr. Faulkland to you: Mr. 
Faulkland, Mr. Acres. 

Acres. Sir, am most heartily glad to see you ; 
[crosses C.] sir, I solicit your connections. Hey, 
Jack—what, this is Mr. Faulkland, who— 

Capt. A. Aye, Bob, Miss Melville’s Mr. Faulk- 
land. 

Acres. Ah, Mr. Faulkland, you are indeed a 
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happy man! 

Faul. | have not seen Miss Melville yet, sir; I 
hope she enjoyed full health and spirits in Devon- 
shire ? 

Acres. Never knew her better in my life, sir; 
never better. Odds blushes and blooms! she has 
been as healthy as the German Spa. 

Faul. Indeed! I did hear that she had been a 
little indisposed. 

Acres. False, false, sir; only said to vex you; 
| quite the reverse, I assure you. 

| Retires up the stage. 

Faul. There, Jack, you see she has the advan- 
tage of me; I had almost fretted myself ill. 

Capt. A. Now, are you angry with your mistress 
for not having been sick ? 

Faul. No, no, you misunderstand me; yet sure- 
ly a little trifling indisposition is not an unnatu- 
ral consequence of absence from those we love. 
Now confess—isn’t there something unkind in this 
violent, robust, unfeeling health ? 

Capt. A. Oh, it was very unkind of her to be 
well in your absence, to be sure! 

Acres. Good apartments, Jack. 

[Coming forward. 

Faul. Well, sir, but you were saying that Miss 
Melville has been so exceedingly well—what, then, 
she has been merry and gay, I suppose? always 
in spirits, hey ? 

Acres. Merry? odds crickets! she has been the 
belle and spirit of the company wherever she has 
been—so lively and entertaining; so full of wit 
and humor ! [ Retires up the stage. 

Faul. By my soul, there is an innate levity in 
woman that nothing can overcome! What! 
happy, and I away ? 
| Capt. A. Just now you were only apprehensive 
for your mistress’ spirits. 

Faul. Why, Jack, have I been the joy and 
spirit of the company ? 

Capt. A. No, indeed, you have not. 

aul. Have I been lively and entertaining ? 

Capt. A. Oh, upon my word, I acquit you. 

Faul. Have I been full of wit and humor? 

Capt. A. No, ’faith ; to do you justice, you have 
_ been confoundedly stupid, indeed. 

_ Acres. [R.] What’s the matter with the gentle- 
man? 
Capt. A. He is only expressing his great satis- 


happy—that’s all—hey, Faulkland ? 

Fraul. Yes, yes, she has a happy disposition ! 

Acres. [crosses, C.] That she has, indeed. Then 
she is so accomplished—so sweet a voice—so ex- 
pert at her harpsichord—such a mistress of flat 
and sharp, squallante, rumblante and quiverante! 
There was this time month—odds minums and 
crotchets! how she did chirrup at Mrs. Piano’s| 
concert! [Sings.] ‘‘ My heart’s my own, my will 
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faction at hearing that Julia has been so well and | 


is free.” 'That’s very like her. [Goes up the stage. 
aul. Fool, fool that I am! to fix all my happi- 
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the pipe and ballad-monger of a cirele ! to soothe 
her light heart with catches and glees! What 
can you say to this, sir? 

Capt. A. Why, that I should be glad to hear 
my mistress had been so merry, sir. 

Fraul. Nay, nay, nay—I’m not sorry that she 
has been happy—no, no, I am glad of that—but 
she has been dancing, too, I doubt not ! 

Acres. [C.] What does the gentleman say about 
dancing? . 

Capt. A. He says the lady we speak of dances 
as well as she sings. 

Acres. Aye, truly, does she. 
last race ball— 

Faul. Helland thedevil! [AcRrEs goes suddenly 
to R.| There, there! I told you so—I told you 
so! Oh! she thrives in my absence !—Dancing ! 

Capt. A. For heaven’s sake, Faulkland, don’t 
expose yourself so! Suppose she has danced, 
what then? does not the ceremony of society often 
oblige — 

Faul. Well, well, Vl contain myself—perhaps, 
as you say, for form’s sake. [Crosses c.] I say, 
Mr.— Mr.— What’s his d——d name ? 

Capt. A. Acres, Acres. 

Faul. Oh, aye, Mr. Acres, you were praising 
Miss Melville’s manner of dancing a minuet— 
hey? 

Acres. Oh, I dare insure her for that. But what 
I was going to speak of was her country dancing 
—odds swimmings! she has such an air with her! | 

Faul. Now, disappointment on her! defend 
this, Absolute! why don’t you defend this ?-— 
country dances, jigs and reels! am I to blame 
now? A minuet I could have forgiven—I should | 
not have minded that—I say, I should not have 
regarded a minuet—but country dances! Zounds! 
had she made one in a cotillion, I believe I could 
have forgiven even that—but to be monkey-led 
for a night! to run the gauntlet through a string 
of amorous palming puppies—to show paces like 
a managed filly! Oh, Jack, there never can be — 
but one man in the world whom a truly modest 
and delicate woman ought to pair with in a coun- 
try dance; and even then the rest of the couples 
should be her great uncles and aunts! [ Crosses 1. 

Capt. A. Aye, to be sure! grandfathers and — 
grandmothers ! ) 

aul. If there be but one vicious mind in the 
Set, it will spread like a contagion—the action of — 
their pulse beats to the lascivious movement of + 
the jig—their quivering, warm-breathed sighs 
impregnate the air—the atmosphere becomes 
electrical to love, and each amorous spark darts 
through every link of the chain! I must leave 
you—I own I am somewhat flurried, and that 
confounded looby has perceived it. [ Going. 

Cupt. A. Nay, but stay, Faulkland, and thank 3 
Mr. Acres for his good news. + 

Faul. D——n his news! [Eat Lt. 

Capt. A. Ha, ha, ha! poor Faulkland! Five 
minutes since-—‘‘ nothing on earth could give him — ‘ 
«& mMoment’s uneasiness !” 

Acres. The gentleman wasn’t angry at my 
praising his mistress, was he ? 

Capt. A. A little jealous, I believe, Bob ! 

Acres. You don’t say so? Ha, ha! jealous of 
me!—that’s a good joke! . 

Capt. A. There’s nothing strange in that, Bob; | 
let me tell you, that sprightly grace and insinuat- + 


There was at our 
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ing manner of yours will do some mischief among. 
the girls here. ; 

Acres. Ah! you joke—ha, ha! mischief—ha, | 
ha! But you know Iam not my own property! 
my dear Lydia has forestalled me. She could | 
never abide me in the country, because I used to 
dress so badly. But, odds frogs and tambours! I 
shan’t take matters sohere—now ancient madame 
has no voice in it—I’1l make my old clothes know 
who’s master—I shall straightway cashier the 
hunting-frock, and render my leather breeches 
incapable. My hair has been in training some 
time. [Showing his hair in curl papers. 

Capt. A. Indeed ! 

Acres. Aye—and tho’f the side curls are a little 
restive, my hind part takes it very kindly. 

Capt. A. Oh, you'll polish, I doubt not. 

Acres. Absolutely I propose so—then, if I can 
_ find out this Ensign Beverley, odds triggers and 
flints! ’1 make him know the difference o’t. 

Capt. A. Spoke like aman. But pray, Bob, I 
observe you have got an odd kind of anew method 
of swearing. 

Acres. Ha, ha! you’ve taken notice of it—'tis 
genteel, isn’t it?—I didn’t invent it myself, 
though ; but a commander in our militia, a great 
scholar, I assure you, says that there is no mean- 
ing in the common oath, and that nothing but 
their antiquity makes them respectable ; because, 
he says, the ancients would never stick to an oath 
or two, but would say, by Jove! or by Bacchus! 
or by Mars! or by Venus! or by Pallas! accord- 
_ ing to the sentiment ; so that, to swear with pro- 
priety, says my little major, the ‘ oath should be 
an echo to the sense ;” and this we call the oath 
referential, or sentimental swearing—ha, ha, ha! 
tis genteel, isn’t it ? 

Capt. A. Very genteel, and very new indeed, 
and I dare say will supplant all other figures of 
_ imprecation. 

Acres. Aye, aye, the best terms will grow ob- 
solete. D——ns have had their day. 

Enter FAG, R. 

Fag. Sir, there is a gentleman below desires to 
see you. Shall I show him into the parlor? 

Capt. A. Aye—you may. 

Acres. Well, I must be gone. 

Capt. A. Stay; who is it, Fag? 

Fag. Your father, sir. 

Capt. A. You puppy, why didn’t you show him 
up directly ? [Hxit FAG, R. 

Acres. You have business with Sir Anthony. I 
expect a message from Mrs. Malaprop at my 
lodgings. Ihave sent also to my dear friend, Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger. Adieu, Jack; we must meet 
at night, when you shall give mea dozen bumpers 
to little Lydia. [Havit R. 

Capt. A. That I will, with all my heart. Now 
| for a parental lecture. I hope he has heard noth- 
ing of the business that has brought me here. I 
wish the gout had held him fast in Devonshire, 
with all my soul! 


Enter Stn ANTHONY, R. 


Sir, I am delighted to see you here, and looking 
so well! your sudden arrival at Bath made me 
apprehensive for your health. 

Sir A. Very apprehensive, I dare say, Jack. 
What, you are recruiting here, hey ? 

Capt. A. Yes, sir, I am on duty. 

Sir A. Well, Jack, I am glad to see you, though 


you ona little matter of business. 


I did not expect it; for I was going to write to 
Jack, I have 
been considering that I grow old and infirm, and 
shall probably not trouble you long. 

Capt. A. Pardon me, sir, I never saw you look 
more strong and hearty, and I pray fervently that 
you may continue so. 

Sir A. I hope your prayers may be heard, with 
all my heart. Well, then, Jack, I have been con- 
sidering that Iam so strong and hearty, I may 
continue to plague you a long time. Now, Jack, 
I am sensible that the income of your commission, 
and what I have hitherto allowed you, is but a 
small pittance for a lad of your spirit. 

Capt. A. Sir, you are very good. 

Sir A. And itis my wish, while yet I live, to 
have my boy make some figure in the world. I 
have resolved, therefore, to fix you at once in a 
noble independence. 

Capt. A. Sir, your kindness overpowers me. 
Yet, sir, I presume you would not wish me to 
quit the army? 

Sir A. Oh! that shall be as your wife chooses. 

Capt. A. My wife, sir? 

Sir A. Aye, aye, settle that between you— 
settle that between you. 

Capt. A. A wife, sir, did you say ? 

Sir A. Aye, a wife—why, did not I mention 
her before ? 

Capt. A. Not a word of her, sir. 

Sir A. Odd so! I mustn’t forget her, though. 
Yes, Jack, the independence I was talking of is 
by a marriage—the fortune is saddled with a wife. 
But I suppose that makes no difference ? 

Capt. A. Sir, sir—you amaze me ! 

Sir A. Why, what the devil’s the matter with | 
the fool? Just now you were all gratitude and | 
duty. 

Capt. A. I was, sir—you talked to me of inde- 
pendence and a fortune, but not a word of a wife. | 

Sir A. Why, what difference does that make? | 
Odds life, sir! if you have the estate, you must | 
take it with the live stock on it, as it stands. 

Capt. A. Pray, sir, who is the lady ? 

Sir A. What’s that to you, sir? Come, give 
me your promise to love and to marry her di- 
rectly. 

Capt. A. Sure, sir, this is not very reasonable, 
to summon my affections for a lady I know noth- 
ing of! | 

Sir A. I am sure, sir, ’tis more unreasonable in | 
you to object to a lady you know nothing of. 

Capt. A. You must excuse me, sir, if I tell you, 
once for all, that in this point I cannot obey you. 

Sir A. Hark ye, Jack !—I have heard you for 
some time with patience—I have been cool— 
quite cool; but take care! You know [amcom- , 
pliance itself—when I am not thwarted; no one 
more easily led—when I have my own way; but 
don’t put me in a frenzy. 

Capt. A. Sir, I must repeat it—in this I can- 
not obey you. 

Sir A. Now, d——n me if ever I call you Jack 
again while I live! 

Capt. A. Nay, sir, but hear me. 

Sir A. Sir, I won’t hear a word—not a word ! 
not one word ! so give me your promise by a nod 
—and Ill tell you what, Jack—I mean, you dog— 
if you don’t, by— 

Capt. A. What, sir, promise to link myself to 
some mass of ugliness ? 
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Sir A. Zounds, sirrah! the lady shall be as 
ugly as I choose; she shall have a hump on each 
shoulder; she shall be as crooked as the Crescent ; 
her one eye shall roll like the bull’s in Cox’s 
Museum; she shall have a skin like a mummy, 
and the beard of a Jew—she shall be all this, 
sirrah !—yet Ill make you ogle her all day, and 
sit up all night to write sonnets on her beauty. 

Capt. A. This is reason and moderation indeed! 

Sir A. None of your sneering, puppy ! no grin- 
ning, jackanapes ! 

Capt. A. Indeed, sir, I never was in a worse 
_ humor for mirth in my life. 

Sir A. ’Tis false, sir; I know you are laughing 
in your sleeve; I know you'll grin when I am 
gone, sirrah ! 

Capt. A. Sir, I hope I know my duty better. 

Sir A. None of your passion, sir! none of your 
_ violence, if you please. It won’t do with me, I 


in a passion in your heart; I know you are, you 
hypocritical young dog—but it won’t do ! 

Capt. A. Nay, sir, upon my word— 

Sir A. So, you will fly out! Can’t you be cool, 
like me? What the devil good can passion do? 
—passion is of no service, you impudent, insolent, 
overbearing reprobate! There, you sneer again ! 
don’t provoke me! but you rely upon the mild- 
ness of my temper—you do, you dog! you play 
_ upon the meekness of my disposition! Yet take 
- care—the patience of a saint may be overcome at 
last! But mark! I give you six hours and a half 
to consider of this; if you then agree, without 
_ any condition, to do everything on earth that I 
choose, why, confound you, I may in time forgive 
you. If not, zounds! don’t enter the same hemi- 
sphere with me! don’t dare to breathe the same 
air, or dare to use the same light with me; but 
get an atmosphere and asun of your own! T’ll 
strip you of your commission ; l’ll lodge a five 
and threepence in the hands of trustees, and you 
shall live on the interest. Jl disown you, [ll 
disinherit you, ’ll unget you! and d~—n me 
if ever I call you Jack again! [Haxit R. 

Capt. A. Mild, gentle, considerate father! I kiss 
your hands. 


Enter FAG, R.- 
Fag. Assuredly, sir, our father is wroth to a 


at a time, muttering, growling and thumping the 
banisters all the way; I and the cook’s dog stand 
bowing at the door—rap! he gives me a stroke 
on the head with his cane; bids me carry that to 
my master; then, kicking the poor turnspit into 
the area, d ns us all for a puppy triumvirate ! 
Upon my credit, sir, were I in your place, and 
found my father such very bad company, I should 
certainly drop his acquaintance. 

Capt. A. Cease your impertinence, sir—did you 
_ come in for nothing more? Stand out of the way! 

[Pushes him aside and exit R. 

Fag. So! Sir Anthony trims my master; he is 
afraid to reply to his father, then vents his 
spleen on poor Fag! When one is vexed by one 
person, to revenge one’s self on another, who 
happens to come in the way, shows the worst of 
temper, the basest— 


degree ; he comes down-stairs eight or ten steps | 


Enter ERRAND Boy, R. 


Boy. Mr. Fag! Mr. Fag! your master calls you. 

Fag. Well, you little dirty puppy, you needn’t 
bawl so! The meanest disposition, the— 

Boy. Quick, quick! Mr. Fag. 

Fag. Quick, quick! you impudent jackanapes! 
am I to be commanded by you, too, you little im- 
pertinent, insolent kitchen-bred ? 

[Kicks him off, R. 


ScenE II.—The North Parade. 
Enter LUCY, tL. 


Lucy. So, I shall have another rival to add to 
my mistress’ list—Captain Absolute; however, 
I shall not enter his name till my purse has re- 
ceived due notice inform. Sir Lucius is generally 
more punctual, when he expects to hear from his 
dear Dalia, as he calls her. I wonder he’s not 
here ! 

Enter Stn LUCIUS O’ TRIGGER, R. 


Sir L. Ha! my little embassadress—upon my 
conscience, I have been looking for you; I have 
been on the South Parade this half hour. 

Lucy. [speaking simply.) Oh, gemini! and I 
have been waiting for your worship here on the 
North. 

Sir L. ’Faith! maybe that was the reason we 
did not meet; and it is very comical, too, how 
you could go out, and I not see you—for I was 
only taking a nap at the Parade Coffee-House, 
and I chose the window on purpose that I might 
not miss you. 

Lucy. My stars! Now I’d wager a sixpence I 
went by while you were asleep. 

Sir L. Sure enough, it must have been so—and 
I never dreamt it was so late till I waked. Well, 
but, my little girl, have you got nothing for me? 

Lucy. Yes, but I have—I’ve gota letter for you 
in my pocket. 

Sir. L. ’Faith! I guessed you weren’t come 
empty-handed—well, let me see what the dear 
creature says. 

Lucy. There, Sir Lucius. [Gives him a letter. 

Sir L. [reads.] ‘Sir: There is often a cer- 
tain incentive impulse in love, that has a greater 
induction than years of domestic combination: 


‘such was the commotion I felt at the first super- 


fluous view of Sir Lucius O’Trigger.” Very pretty, 
upon my word! ‘ Female punctuation forbids 
me to say more; yet let me add, that it will give 
me joy infallible to find Sir Lucius worthy the last 
criterion of my affections. 


‘¢'Yours, while meretricious, DELIA.” 


Upon my conscience, Lucy, your lady is a great | 


mistress of language! ’Faith! she’s quite the 
queen of the dictionary ! for the devil a word dare 
refuse coming at her call, though one would think 
it was quite out of hearing. 

Lucy. Aye, sir, a lady of her experience. 

Sir L. Experience! what, at seventeen ? 

Lucy. Oh, true, sir—but then she reads so— 
my stars! how she will read off-hand ! 

Sir L. ’Faith, she must be very deep read, to 
write this way—though she is rather an arbitrary 
writer, too; for here are a great many poor words 
pressed into the service of this note, that would 
get their habeas corpus from any court in Christen- 
dom. However, when affection guides the pen, 
he must be a brute who finds fault with the style. 
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rich enough to be so nice? 


her money] here’s.a little something to buy you a 


Lucy, I must away with this news. [Crosses R. 
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Lucy. Ah, Sir Lucius, if you were to hear how 
she talks of you! 

Sir L. Oh, tell her I'll make her the best hus- | 
band in the world, and Lady O’Trigger into the 
bargain! But we must get the old gentlewoman’s 
consent, and do everything fairly. 

Lucy. Nay, Sir Lucius, I thought you wa’n’t: 


Sir L. Upon my word, young woman, you have | 
hit it: I am so poor that I can’t afford to do a. 
dirty action. If I did not want money, I’d steal 
your mistress and her fortune with a great deal | 
of pleasure. However, my pretty girl, [giving 
ribbon; and meet me in the evening, and I will 
give you an answer to this. So, hussy, take a 
kiss beforehand, to put you in mind. 

[ Kisses her. 

Lucy. Oh, lud, Sir Lucius, I never see such a. 
gemman! My lady won’t like you if you're so. 
impudent. 

Sir L. ’Faith, she will, Lucy, that same. Pho! 
what’s the name of it?—modesty! is a quality in| 


ACT DT 
SCENE I.—The North Parade. 
Einter CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE, L. 


Capt. A. "Tis justas Fag told me, indeed! Whim- 
sical enough, faith! My father wants to force me 
ata the very girl I am plotting to run away 
with ! 
her yet awhile. He has too summary a method 
of proceeding in these matters; however, I'll read 
my recantation instantly. My conversion is some- 
thing sudden, indeed; but I can assure him it is 
very sincere. So, so, here he comes—he looks 
plaguy gruff! [ Steps aside, L. 


inter SIR ANTHONY, R. 


Sir A. No—Ill die sooner than forgive him! 
Die, didI say? I'll live these fifty years to plague 
him. At our last meeting his impudence had al- 


sionate, self-willed boy ! 
This is my return for getting him before all his 


a lover more praised by the women than liked: 
so, if your mistress asks you whether Sir Lucius | 
ever gave you a kiss, tell her fifty, my dear. | 

Lucy. What, would you have me tell her a 
lie? | 

Sir L. Ah, then, you baggage! I'l] make it a 
truth presently. | 

Lucy. For shame, now; here is some one 
coming. 

Sir L. ’Faith, Vl quiet your conscience : 

[Sees FAG. LEvits, singing, R. 


Einter FAG, L. 


years old, into a marching regiment, and allowing 
him fifty pounds a year, besides his pay, ever 
since! But I have done with him—he’s anybody’s 
son for me. I never will see him more—never— 
never—never—never ! 

Capt. A. Now for a penitential face ! 

[Comes forward on lL. 

Sir A. Fellow, get out of my way! [Crosses R. 

Capt. A. Sir, you see a penitent before you. 

Sir A. I see an impudent scoundrel before me! 
| Capt. A. A sincere penitent. Iam come, sir, 
to acknowledge my error, and to submit entirely 
to your will. 


Fag. So, so, ma’am. I humbly beg pardon. 

ihe Oh, lud, now, Mr. Fag, you flurry one 

so! 
Fag. Come, come, Lucy, here’s no one by—so 
a little less simplicity, with a grain or two more 
sincerity, if you please. You play false with us, | 
madame. I saw you give the baronet a letter. | 
My master shall know this, and if he don’t call | 
him out, I will. 

Lucy. Ha, ha, ha! you gentlemen’s gentlemen 
are so hasty! That letter was from Mrs. Mal- 
aprop, simpleton. She is taken with Sir Lucius’ 
address. 

Fag. How! what taste some people have! 
Why, I suppose I have walked by her window an 
hundred times. But what says our young lady— 
any message to my master ? 

Lucy. Sad news, Mr. Fag! A worse rival than 
Acres! Sir Anthony Absolute has proposed his 
son. 

Fag. What, Captain Absolute ? 

Iucy. Even so. I overheard it all. 

Fag. Ha, ha, ha! very good, ’faith! Good-by, | 


| 


Sir A. What’s that? 
_ Capt. A. I have been revolving and reflecting 


and considering on your past goodness and kind- | 


ness and condescension to me. 
Sir A. Well, sir? 


cerning duty and obedience and authority. 

Sir A. Why, now you talk sense, absolute 
sense ; I never heard anything more sensible in 
my life. Confound you, you shall be Jack again! 

Capt. A. I am happy in the appellation. 


now inform you who the lady is. 


vented me telling you at first. 
wonder and rapture—prepare ! 
of Miss Lydia Languish ? 

Capt. A. Languish! 
Worcestershire ? 

Sir A. Worcestershire? No! Did you never 
meet Mrs. Malaprop, and her niece, Miss Lan- 
guish, who came into our country just before you 
were last ordered to your regiment? 


What think you 


Lucy. Well, you may laugh, but it is true, I as- 
sure you. [Going L.] But, Mr. Fag, tell your mas- | 
ter not to be cast down by this. 

Fag. Ob, he'll be so disconsolate ! 

Lucy. And charge him not to think of quarrel- 
ing with young Absolute. 

Fag. Never fear—never fear! 

Inucy. Be sure, bid him keep up his spirits. 

Fag. We will—we will! 

' [Exeunt Fac, R., LUCY, L. 


Capt. A. Malaprop! Languish! I don’t re- 
member ever to have heard the name before. Yet, 
stay—I think I do recollect something. Languish 
—Languish! She squints, don’t she? A little 
red-haired girl ? 

Sir A. Squints! A red-haired girl! Zounds, no! 

Capt. A. Then I must have forgot—it can’t be 
the same person. 

Sir A. Jack, Jack! what think you of bloom- 
ing, love-breathing seventeen ? 


He must not know of my connection with | 


most put me out of temper—an obstinate, pas- | 
Who can he take after? | 


brothers and sisters! for putting him, at twelve | 
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Capt. A. I have been likewise weighing and | 
balancing what you were pleased to mention con- | 


Sir A. Why, then, Jack, my dear Jack, I will | 
Nothing but | 
your passion and violence, you silly fellow, pre- | 
Prepare, Jack, for | 


What, the Languishes of | 
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| crite, hey ? 
_ been lying and playing the hypocrite. 
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Capt. A. As to that, sir, I am quite indifferent; 
if I can please you in the matter, ’tis all I desire. 

Sir A. Nay, but, Jack, such eyes! such eyes! 
so innocently wild! so bashfully irresolute! Not 
a glance but speaks and kindles some thought 
of love! Then, Jack, her cheeks! her cheeks, 
Jack! so deeply blushing at the insinuations 
of her tell-tale eyes!’ Then, Jack, her lips! 
Oh, Jack, lips smiling at their own discretion ! 
and, if not smiling, more sweetly pouting—more 
lovely in sullenness! Then, Jack, her neck! Oh, 
Jack! Jack! 

Capt. A. And which is to be mine, sir, the 
niece or the aunt ? 

Sir-A. Why, you unfeeling, insensible puppy, I 
despise you! When I was of your age, such a 
description would have made me fly like a rocket! 
The aunt, indeed! Odds life! when I ran away 
with your mother, I would not have touched any- 
thing old or ugly to gain an empire! 

Capt. A. Not to please your father, sir ? 

Sir A. To please my father? Zounds! not to 
please— Oh, my father? Oddso! yes, yes, if 
my father, indeed, had desired—that’s quite 
another matter. Though he wasn’t the indulgent 


father that I am, Jack. 
Capt. A. I dare say not, sir. 
Sir A. But, Jack, you are not sorry to find your 


| mistress is so beautiful ? 


Capt. A. Sir, I repeat it, if I please you in this 
affair, ’tis all I desire. Not that I think a woman 
the worse for being handsome; but, sir, if you 
please to recollect, you before hinted something 


about a hump or two, one eye, and a few more 
_ graces of that kind. 
nice, I own I should rather choose a wife of mine 
_ to have the usual number of limbs and a limited 
quantity of back; and though one eye may be 
very agreeable, yet, as the prejudice has always 
_ Tun in favor of two, I would not wish to affect a 


Now, without being very 


singularity in that article. 
Sir A. What a phlegmatic sot itis! Why, sirrah, 


_ you are an anchorite! a vile, insensible stock! 


You a soldier! you’re a walking block, fit only to 
dust the company’s regimentals on! Odds life! 
I’ve a great mind to marry the girl myself! 

Capt. A. I am entirely at your disposal, sir; if 
you should think of addressing Miss Languish 
yourself, f suppose you would have me marry the 
aunt; or if you should change your mind, and 
take the old lady, ’tis the same to me—I’ll marry 


| the niece. 


Sir A. Upon my word, Jack, thou art either a 


_ very great hypocrite, or— But come, I know your 


indifference on such a subject must be all a lie— 
I’m sure it must. Come, now, d n your demure 
face ; come, confess, Jack, you have been lying, 
han’t you? You have been playing the hypo- 
V’ll never forgive you, if you han’t 


Capt. A. Tam sorry, sir, that the respect and 
duty which I bear to you should be so mistak- 
en. 
Sir A. Hang your respect and duty! But 
come along with me. [Crosses to L.] ll write 
a note to Mrs. Malaprop, and you shall visit the 
lady directly. Her eyes shall be the Promethean 
torch to you. Come along. I'll never forgive you, 
if you don’t come back stark mad with rapture 
and impatience—if you don’t, egad, I'll marry the | 


girl myself! [Hxeunt L. 
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{Act III, Scene 2. 


ScENE II.—JULIA’S Dressing-room. 


Enter FAULKLAND, L. 


Faulk. They told me Julia would return di- 
rectly ; I wonder she is not yet come! How mean 
does this captious, unsatisfied temper of mine 
appear to my cooler judgment! What tender, 
honest joy sparkled in her eyes when we met! 
How delicate was the warmth of her expressions! 
I was ashamed to appear less happy, though I had 
come resolved to wear a face of coolness and up- 
braiding. Sir Anthony’s presence prevented my 
proposed expostulations ; yet I must be satisfied 
that she has not been so very happy in my ab- 
sence. She is coming—yes, I know the nimble- 
ness of her tread, when she thinks her impatient 
Faulkland counts the moments of her stay. 


Enter JULIA, R. 


Jul. I had not hoped to see you again so soon. 

Faulk. Could I, Julia, be contented with my 
first welcome, restrained, as we were, by the 
presence of a third person? 

Jul. Oh, Faulkland! when your kindness can 
make me thus happy, let me not think that I dis- 
covered something of coolness in your first salu- 
tation. 

Faulk. "Twas but your fancy, Julia. I was re- 
joiced to see you—to see you in such health; sure 
I had no cause for coldness! 

Jul. Nay, then, I see you have taken something 
ill; you must not conceal from me what it is. 

Faulk. Well, then, shall I own to you, that my 
joy at hearing of your health and arrival here, by 
your neighbor, Acres, was somewhat damped by 


his dwelling much on the high spirits you had © 


enjoyed in Devonshire; on your mirth—your 
singing, dancing, and I knownot what? Forsuch 
is my temper, Julia, that I should regard every 


mirthful moment in your absence as a treason to | 
constancy. The mutual tear that steals down- 


the cheek of parting lovers is a compact that no 
smile shall live there till they meet again. 

Jul. Must I never cease to tax my Faulkland 
with this teasing, minute caprice ? 
reports of a silly boor weigh, in your breast, 
against my tried affection ? 

Faulk. They have no weight with me, Julia ; 
no, no, I am happy, if you have been so.: Yet only 


say that you did not sing with mirth—say that _ 


you thought of Faulkland in the dance ! 
Jul. J never can be happy in your absence. 
I wear a countenance of content, it is to show 


that my mind holds no doubt of my Faulkland’s © 


truth. Believe me, Faulkland, I mean not to up- 
braid you, when I say that I have often dressed 
sorrow in smiles, lest my friends should guess 
whose unkindness had caused my tears. 


Faulk. You were ever all goodness to me! Oh, © 


IT am a brute, when I but admit a doubt of your 
true constancy ! 

Jul. If ever, without such cause from you as I 
will not suppose possible, you find my atfections 
veering but a point, may I become a proverbial 
scoff for levity and base ingratitude! 

Faulk. Ah, Julia, that last word is grating to 
me! IwouldI had no title to your gratitude! 
Search your heart, Julia! perhaps what you have 
mistaken for love is but the warm effusion of a 
too thankful heart ! 

Jul. For what quality must I love you ? 


Can the idle | 


If | 
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| and justify my doubts. 
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Faulk. For no quality—to regard me for any | 


quality of mind or understanding were only to) 
esteem me! And for person, I have often wished 
myself deformed, to be convinced that I owed no 
obligation there for any part of your affection. 

Jul. Where nature has bestowed a show of nice 
attention in the features of a man, he should laugh | 
at it as misplaced. I have seen men who, in this 
vain article, perhaps, might rank above you; but 
my heart has never asked my eyes if it were so | 
or not. 

Faulk. Now, this is not well from you, Julia: I 
despise person in a man; yet, if you love me as I 
wish, though I were an Ethiop, you’d think none 
so fair. 

Jul. I see you are determined to be unkind. 
The contract which my poor father bound us in 
gives you more than a lover’s privilege. 

Faulk. Again, Julia, you raise ideas that feed 
How shall I be sure, had 
you remained unbound in thought or promise, 
that I should still have been the object of your 
persevering love? 

Jul. Then try me now. Let us be free as 
strangers as to what is past—my heart will not 


_ feel more liberty. 


Faulk. There, now! so hasty, Julia! so anxious 
to be free! If your love for me were fixed and 
ardent, you would not loose your hold, even 
though I wished it ! 


Jul. Ob, you torture me to the heart! I can- 


| not bear it! 


Faulk. I do not mean to distress you; if I 


loved you less, I should never give you an uneasy 


moment. I would not boast, yet let me say that 
I have neither age, person nor character to found 
dislike on; my fortune such, as few ladies could 
be charged with indiscretion in the match. Oh, 
Julia! when love receives such countenance from 
prudence, nice minds will be suspicious of its 
birth. 

Jul. I know not whither your insinuations would 
tend, but as they seem pressing to insult me, I 
will spare you the regret of having done so—I 


have given you no cause for this! [Hzit, crying, R. 


Faulk. In tears stay, Julia—stay, but for a 
moment. The door is fastened! Julia! my soul! 
but for one moment! Ihearher sobbing. ’Sdeath! 
what a brute am I to use her thus! 
aye, she is coming now—how little resolution there 
is in woman! how a few soft words can turn 
them! [Sits down and sings.| No, zounds! she’s 
not coming, nor don’t intend it, I suppose! This 
is not steadiness, but obstinacy! Yet I deserve 
it. What, after so long an absence, to quarrel 
with her tenderness! ’twas barbarous and un- 


Yet, stay— | 


have never yet had the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Languish, my principal inducement in this affair, 
at present, is the honor of being allied to Mrs. 


_Malaprop, of whose intellectual accomplishments, | 
‘elegant manners 
tongue is silent. 


and unattected learning no 


Mrs. M. Sir, you do me infinite honor! I beg, 
captain, youll be seated. [Both sit.] Ah! few 


igentlemen, nowadays, know how to value the 


ineffectual qualities in a woman! few think how 
a little knowledge becomes a gentlewoman! Men 
have no sense now but for the worthless flower of 
beauty. 

Capt. A. It is but too true, indeed, ma’am; yet 
I fear our ladies should share the blame; they 
think our admiration of beauty so great, that 


like garden trees, they seldom show fruit, till 
time has robbed them of the more specious blos- 
soms: few, like Mrs. Malaprop and the orange 
tree, are rich in both at once. 

Mrs. M. Sir, you overpower me with good 
breeding. [Aside.] He is the very pine-apple of 
politeness! [Aloud.] You are not ignorant, cap- 
tain, that this giddy girl has, somehow, contrived 
to fix her affections on a beggarly, strolling, eaves- 
dropping ensign, whom none of us have seen and 
nobody knows anything of? 


fore. 
that account. 
indeed to you, ma’am. 


such a degree ! 
corresponding with him; but behold, this very 


day I have interceded another letter from the | 


fellow—I believe I have it in my pocket. 


Capt. A. [aside.] Oh, the devil! my last note! | 


Mrs. M. Aye, here it is. 
Capt. A. [aside.] Aye, my note, indeed ! 
the little traitress, Lucy ! 


Oh, 


Mrs. M. There, perhaps you may know the | 


writing. | Gives him the letter. 
yes, I certainly must have seen this hand before. 

Mrs. M. Nay, but read it, captain. 

Lydia!” Very tender indeed ! 
conscience. 

Capt. A. ‘“‘T am excessively alarmed at the in- 
telligence you send me, the more so as my new 
rival—’ 

Mrs. M. That’s you, sir. 

Capt. A. ‘‘ Has universally the character of be- 
ing an accomplished gentleman and a man of 


manly! I should be ashamed to see her now. 
Yll wait till her just resentment is abated; and 
when I distress her so again, may I lose her for- 
ever ! [Hvit L. 


ScENE III.—Mrs. MaLaprop’s Lodgings. 
Enter Mrs. MALAPROP, with a letter in her hand, 
CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE following, L. 


Mrs. M. Your being Sir Anthony’s son, captain, 
would itself be a sufficient accommodation; but 
from the ingenuity of your appearance, I am con- 


_vinced you deserve the character here given of 


you. 
Capt. A. Permit me to say, madame, that as I 


honor—”’ Well, that’s handsome enough. 


Mrs. M. Ob, the fellow has some design in | 


writing so. 


Capt. A. That he had, [ll answer for him, | 


ma’am. 
Mrs. M. But go on, sir—yow’ll see presently. 


Capt. A. “ As for the old weather-beaten she- | 
Who can he mean | 


dragon who guards you—” 
by that ? 

Mrs. M. Me, sir—me—he means me there! 
What do you think now? But go on a little 
| further. 


hard but I will elude her vigilance, as I am told 
that the same ridiculous vanity which makes her 


knowledge, in them, would be superfluous. Thus, - 


Capt. A. Oh, I have heard the silly affair be- | 
V’m not at all prejudiced against her on | 
But it must be very distressing | 


Mrs. M. Oh, it gives me the hydrostatics to | 
I thought she had persisted from | 


Capt. A. I think I have seen the hand before— | 


Capt. A. [reads.] ‘‘ My soul’s idol, my adored | 


Mrs. M. Tender! aye, and profane, too, 0’ my | 


Capt. A. Impudent scoundrel! ‘It shall go | 
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dress up her coarse features, and deck her dull seize my prize with security ; but such is Lydia’s 
3 chat with hard words which she don’t under-j|caprice, that to undeceive were probably to lose 
¢ stand—” her. Ill see whether she knows me. _ 
t Mrs. oF acta nth at ee pape ee pats [ Walks aside, surveying the pictures. ; 
+ guage! what do you think of that ‘ é g nN ipatak 
+ upon my parts of speech! was ever such a brute! Hinter LYDIA, R : 
+ Sure, if [ reprehend anything in this world, itis) Lyd. What a scene am I now to go through! ; 
~ the use of my oracular tongue and a nice derange- Surely nothing can be more dreadful than to be | 
~ ment of epitaphs. obliged to listen to the loathsome addresses of a 
t Capt. A. He deserves to be hanged and quar- stranger to one’s heart. I have heard of girls 
~ tered! Let me see—“ same ridiculous vanity—” | persecuted, as I am, who have appealed in behalf 
t Mrs. M. You need not read it again, sir! of their favored lover to the generosity of his 
: Capt. A. I beg pardon, ma’am—“ does also lay Trival. Suppose I were to try it? There stands | 
her open to the grossest deceptions from flattery the hated rival—an officer, too! but, oh, how 3 


and pretended admiration ”—an impudent cox- unlike my Beverley! I wonder he don’t begin. ¢ 

comb !—‘‘so that I have a scheme to see you Truly, he seems a very negligent wooer! quite at + 

Shortly, with the old harridan’s consent, and even | his ease, upon my word! I'll speak first. [ Aloud. ] : 
to make her a go-between in our interviews.” Mr. Absolute! + 
Was ever such assurance! Capt. A. [turns round.] Ma’am! : 
Mrs. M. Did you ever hear anything like it? | Lyd. Oh, heavens! Beverley ! ; 

[They rise.] He'll elude my vigilance, will he? Capt. A. Hush, hush, my life! softly! be not t 
Yes, yes! Ha, ha! He’s very likely to enter) surprised! ' pe 
these doors! We'll try who can plan best! | Lyd. 1am so astonished, and so terrified, and ¢ 
| Capt. A. So we will, ma’am—so we will. Ha, so overjoyed! for heaven’s sake, how came you ? 
ha, ha! a conceited puppy! ha, ha, ha! Well, | here? 't 
- but, Mrs. Malaprop, as the girl seems so infatuat- Capt. A. Briefly, I have deceived your aunt. I ¢ 
: 

$ 

; 

: 


z 
+ 
_ed by this fellow, suppose you were to wink at) was informed that my new rival was to visit here — 
t) her corresponding with him for a little time—let this evening, and, contriving to have him kept 
* her even plot an elopement with him: then do away, have passed myself on her for Captain 
you connive at her escape; while I, just in the Absolute. | 
nick, will have the fellow laid by the heels, and) yd. Oh, charming! and she really takes you | 
fairly contrive to carry her off in his stead. for young Absolute ? | 
Mrs. M. { am delighted with the scheme;| Capt. A. Oh, she’s convinced of it. 
never was anything better perpetrated. Lyd. Ha, ha, ha! I can’t forbear laughing, to 
$ Capt. A. But, pray, could I not see the lady think how her Sagacity is overreached. / 
~ for a few minutes now? Ishould like to try her} Capt. A. But we trifle with our precious mo- | 
$ temper a little. |ments—such another opportunity may not occur ; 
Mrs. M. Why, I don’t know—I doubt she is then let me now conjure my kind, my condescend- 
not prepared for a visit of this kind. There is a ing angel, to fix the time when I may rescue her 
decorum in these matters. from undeserved persecution, and, with a licens- 
Capt. A. Oh, Lord, she won’t mind me! Only) ed warmth, plead for my reward. 
tell her Beverley — Lyd. Will you, then, Beverley, consent to forfeit 
Mrs. M. Sir! that portion of my paltry wealth? that burden on 
Capt. A. [aside.] Gently, good tongue! the wings of love ? 
Mrs. M. What did you say of Beverley ? Capt. A. Oh, come to me rich only thus—in 
Capt. A. Oh, I was going to propose that you | loveliness! Bring no portion to me but thy love 
should tell her, by way of jest, that it was Bev- —’twill be generous in you, Lydia—for well you 
erley who was below; she’d come down fast enough know it is the only dower your poor Beverley can 
then—ha, ha, ha! | repay. 
Mrs. M. *Twould be a trick she well deserves;| Lyd. [aside.] How persuasive are his words! 
besides, you know, the fellow tells her he'll get how charming will poverty be with him! 
_iny consent to see her. Ha, ha! Lethim,if he)! Capt. A. By heavens, I would fling all goods of 
can, I say again. [Calling.] Lydia, come down fortune from me with a prodigal hand, to enjoy 
here! He'll make me a go-between in their the scene where I might clasp my Lydia to my 
_ interviews! ha, ha, ha! Come down, I say, Lydia! | bosom, and say, the world affords no smile to me 
_ I don’t wonder at your laughing—ha, ha, ha! his! but here? [Embracing her. Aside.| If she holds 
_ impudence is truly ridiculous. | out now, the devil is in it. 
Capt. A. "Tis very ridiculous, upon my soul, Lyd. [aside.] Now could I fly with him to the 
ma’am! Ha, ha, ha! Antipodes—but my persecution is not yet come 
| Mrs. M. The little hussy won’t hear. Well, I'll to a crisis. | 
_ go and tell her at once who it is—she shall know | 
¢ that Captain Absolute is come to wait on her; 
: and V’ll make her behave as becomes a young Mrs. M. [aside.] I am impatient to know how 
4 
+ 
3 
+ 


Enter Mrs. MALAPROP, listening, R. 


woman. |the little hussy deports herself. 
Capt. A. As you please, ma’am. | Capt. A. So pensive, Lydia! is, then, your 
_ Mrs. M. For the present, captain, your ser-| warmth abated ? 
_ vant. Ah, you’ve not done laughing yet, Isee—, Mrs. M. [aside.] Warmth abated ?—so !—she 
_ €lude my vigilance! yes, yes—ha, ha, ha! has been in a passion, I suppose. : 


[Lxit R. Lyd. No, nor ever can be, while I have life. 
Capt. A. Ha, ha, ha! one would think, now,| Mrs. M. [aside.] An ill-tempered little devil! 
that I might throw off all disguise at once, and’ she'll be in a passion all her life, will she ? 
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_ become a young woman! 
Beverley—that stroller, Be verley-—possessed your 
| heart? 


_ [Haeunt CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE, L., kissing his hand 


ing. 
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Lyd. Let her choice be Captain Absolute, but. 
Beverley is mine. 

Mrs. M. {aside.| I am astonished at her as- 
surance !—to his face—this to his face! 

Capt. A. [kneeling.] Thus, then, let me enforce | 
my suit. 

Mrs. M. [aside.| Aye, poor young man! down 
on his knees entreating for pity! I can contain 
no longer! [Alouwd.].Why, thou vixen! I have 
overheard you. 

Capt. A. [aside.| Oh, confound her vigilance! 

Mrs. M. Captain Absolute, I know not how to 
apologize for her shocking rudeness. 

Capt. A. [aside.] So all’s safe, I find. [Alouwd.] 
I have hopes, madame, that time will bring the 
young lady— 

Mrs. M. Oh, there’s nothing to be hoped for 
from her! she’s as headstrong as an allegory on 
the banks of Nile. 

Lyd. Nay, madame, what do you charge me 
with now? 

Mrs. M. Why, thou unblushing rebel, didn’t 
you tell this gentleman to his face that you loved 
another better? didn’t you say you never would 
be his? 

Lyd. No, madame, I did not. 

Mrs. M. Good heavens, what assurance! Lyd- 
ia, Lydia, you ought to know that lying don’t 
Didn’t you boast that 


Tell me that, I say! 

Lyd. ’Tis true, ma’am, and none but Beverley— 

Mrs. M. Hold, hold, assurance! you shall not 
be so rude. 

Capt. A. Nay, pray, Mrs. Malaprop, don’t stop 
the young lady’s speech; she’s very welcome to 
talk thus—it does not hurt me in the least, I as- 
sure you. 

Mrs. M. You are too good, captain—too amia- 
bly patient; but come with me, miss—let ts see 
you again soon, captain—remember what we 
have fixed. 

Capt. A. I shall, ma’am. 

Mrs. M. Come, take a graceful leave of the 
gentleman. 

Iyd. May every blessing wait on my Beverley, 
my loved Bev— 

[Mrs. MALAPROP prevents her speaking. 

Mrs. M. Hussy! Come along—come along! 


to LyprA. Mrs. MALAPROP and LYDIA R. 


ScENE IV.—AcREs’ Lodgings. 


ACRES and DAVID discovered; ACRES just dressed. 


Acres. Indeed, David, dress does make a dif- 
ference, David. : 

Dav. ’Tis all in all, I think. Difference! why, 
an’ you were to go now to Clod Hall, I am certain 
the old lady wouldn’t know you; Master Butler 
wouldn’t believe his own eyes, and Mrs. Pickle 
would cry, ‘‘ Lard presarve me!” our dairy-maid 
would come giggling to the door, and I warrant 
Doliy Tester, your honor’s favorite, would blush 
like my waistcoat. Oons! Vll wager a gallon 
there an’t a dog in the house but would bark, and. 
I question whether Phillis would wag a hair of her 
tail! 

Acres. Aye, David! there’s nothing like polish- 


Dav. So I says of your honor’s boots; but the 
boy never heeds me! 


Acres. But, David, has Mr. De la Grace been 


here? I must rub up my balancing and chasing 


and boring. 

Dav. Vl call again, sir. [ Crosses to L. 

Acres. Do; and see if there are any letters for 
me at the post office. 

Dav. I will. By the mass! I can’t help look- 
ing at your head! if I hadn’t been at the cooking, 
I wish I may die if I should have known the dish 
again myself! [Hxit. ACRES comes forward with 
a dancing step. 

Acres. Sink, slide—coupee. Confound the first 
inventors of cotillions, say I! they are as bad as 
algebra to us country gentlemen. I can walk a 
minuet easy enough, when I am forced—and I 
have been accounted a good stick in a country 
dance! Odds jigs and tabors! I never valued 
your cross over to couple—figure in—right and 
left—and I'd foot it with e’er a captain in the 
country; but these outlandish heathen allemandes 
and cotillions are quite beyond me! I shall never 
prosper at them, that’s sure. Mine are true-born 
English legs; they don’t understand their cursed 
French lingo—their pas this and pas that and pas 
tvother! D——n me! my feet don’t like to be 
called paws! 


Enter SERVANT, R. 


Ser. Here is Sir Lucius O’Trigger to wait on 
you, sir. 


Acres. Show him in. [Hxit SERVANT, R. 


Enter Str Lucius O’TRIGGER, R. 


Sir L. Mr. Acres, I am delighted to see you. 

Acres. My dear Sir Lucius, I kiss your hands. 

Sir L. Pray, my friend, what has brought you 
so suddenly to Bath ? 

Acres. ’Faith, I have followed Cupid’s jack-a- 
lantern, and find myself in a quagmire at last! 
In short, I have been very ill-used, Sir Lucius. I 
don’t choose to mention names, but look on me as 
a very ill-used gentleman. 

Sir L. Pray, what is the case? 
names. 

Acres. Mark me, Sir Lucius: I fall as deep as 
need be in love with a young lady—her friends 
take my part—lI follow her to Bath—send word of 
my arrival—and receive answer that the lady is 
to be otherwise disposed of. This, Sir Lucius, I 
call being ill-used. 


I ask no 


Sir L. Very ill, upon my conscience! Pray, 
can you divine the cause of it? 
Acres. Why, there’s the matter; she has 


another lover, one Beverley, who, { am told, is 
now in Bath. Odds slanders and lies! he must 
be at the bottom of it. 

Sir L. A rival in the case, is there ? 
think he has supplanted you unfairly ? 

Acres. Unfairly! to be sure he has. 
could have done it fairly. 

Sir L. Then, sure, you know what is to be 
done. 

Acres. Not I, upon my soul! 

Sir L. We wear no swords here—but you under- 
stand me? 

Acres. What! fight him ? 

Sir L. Aye, to be sure—what can I mean else ? 

Acres. But he has given me no provocation. 

Sir L. Now, I think he has given you the great- 


And you 
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est provocation in the world. Can aman commit 


_ amore heinous offense against another, than to 


fallin love with the same woman? Oh, by my 
soul, it is the most unpardonable breach of friend- 


_ ship. 


Acres. Breach of friendship! Aye, aye; but I 
have no acquaintance with this man—I never saw 
him in my life! . 

Sir L. That’s no argument at all—he has the 
less right, then, to take such a liberty. 

Acres. ’Gad, that’s true—I grow full of anger, 
Sir Lucius! I fire apace; odds hilts and blades! 
I find a man may have a deal of valor in him and 
not know it! But couldn’t I contrive to have a 
little right on my side? 

Sir L. What the devil signifies right when your 
honor is concerned ? do you think Achilles, or my 
little Alexander the Great, ever inquired where 
the right lay? No, by my soul—they drew their 
broadswords, and left the lazy sons of peace to 
settle the justice of it. 

Acres. Your words are a grenadier’s march to 
my heart! I believe courage must be catching ! 
I certainly do feel a kind of valor arising, as it 
were—a kind of courage, as I may say. Odds 
flints, pans and triggers! Vll challenge him di- 
rectly. 

Sir L. Ah, my little friend, if we had Blunder- 
buss Hall here, I could show you a range of an- 
cestry, in the O’Trigger line, that would furnish 
the New Room, every one of whom had killed his 
man! For though;the mansion-house and dirty 
acres have slipped through my fingers, I thank 
heaven our honor and the family pictures are as 


fresh as ever. 


Acres. Oh, Sir Lucius, I have had ancestors 
too--every man of them colonel or captain in the 
militia! Odds balls and barrels! sayno more—I’m 
braced for it. The thunder of your words has 
soured the milk of human kindness in my breast! 
Zounds! as the man in the play says, ‘‘I could 
do such deeds—” 

Sir L. Come, come, there must be no passion 
at all in the case—these things should always be 
done civilly. 

Acres. Imust be in. a passion, Sir Lucius—I 
must be inarage! Dear Sir Lucius, let me be 
in arage, if you love me. Come, here’s pen and 
paper. [Sits.] I would the ink were red! Indite, 
I say, indite! How shall I begin? Odds bullets 
and blades! ll write a good bold hand, however. 

Sir L. [sits down.] Pray compose yourself. 

Acres. Come, now, shall I begin with an oath? 
Do, Sir Lucius, let me begin with a dam’me ! 

Sir L. Pho, pho! do the thing decently, and 
like a Christian. Begin now: ‘ Sir—” 

Acres. That’s too civil, by half. 

Sir L. **To prevent the confusion that mizht | 

Acres. Well? 

Sir L. ‘‘ From our both addressing the same 
lady—” 

Acres. Aye—“‘ both undressing the same lady” | 
Well? 

Sir LZ. ‘‘T shall expect the honor of your com- 
pany—” 

Acres. Zounds! V’m not asking him to dinner! 

Sir L. Pray be easy. 

Acres. Well, then, ‘‘ honor of your company—” 
Does company begin with a C ora K? 

Sir L. ** To settle our pretensions—” | 


[Act IV, Scene 1, 


Acres. Well? 

Sir L. Let me see—aye, King’s Mead fields will 
do—‘‘ in King’s Mead fields.” 

Acres. So, that’s done. Well, Pll fold it up 
presently ; my own crest, a hand and dagger, 
Shall be the seal. 

Sir LZ. You see, now, this little explanation will 
put a stop at once to all confusion or misunder- 
standing that might arise between you. 

Acres. Aye, we fight to prevent a misunder- 
standing. 

Sir L. Now I'll leave you to fix your own time. 


Take my advice, and you'll decide it this evening, | 


if you can; then, let the worst come of it, twill 
be off your mind to-morrow. 

Acres. Very true. 

Sir L. So I shall see nothing more of you, un- 
less it be by letter, till the evening. I would do 
myself the honor to carry your message; but, to 
tell you a secret, I believe I shall have just such 
another affair on my own hands. There is 4 gay 


captain here who put a jest on me lately at the | 


expense of my country, and I only want to fall in 
with the gentleman to call him out. 

Acres. By my valor, I should like to see you 
fight first! Odds life, I should like to see you 
kill him, if it was only to get a little lesson! 

Sir L. I shall be very proud of instructing you. 
Well, for the present—but remember, now, when 


you meet your antagonist, do everything in a | 
Let your courage | 


mild and agreeable manner. 
be as keen, but at the same time as polished as 
your sword. [Hxewnt Str LUCIUS, k., ACRES, L. 


= 


AG TS eve 
SCENE I.—AcrEs’ Lodgings. 
ACRES and DAVID discovered. 


Dav. Then by the mass, sir, 1 would do no | 


such thing! ne’er a Sir Lucius O’Trigger in the 
kingdom should make me fight when I wasn’t so 


minded. Oons! what will the old lady say when | 


she hears o’t ? 

Acres. But my honor, David, my honor! 
must be very careful of my honor! ° 

Dav. Aye, by the mass, and I would be very 
careful of it; and I think, in return, my honor 
couldn’t do less than to be very careful of me. 

Acres. Odds blades, David, no gentleman will 


ever risk the loss of his honor ! 
Dav. I say, then, it would be but civil in honor | 


never to risk the loss of a gentleman. Look ye, 
master, this honor seems to me to be a marvel- 
ous false friend; aye, truly, a very courtier-like 
servant. 
thank heaven, no one can say of me); well, my 


‘honor makes me quarrel with another gentleman 
(Pleasant | 
enough that.) Boh! I kill him (the more’s my | 
luck). Now, pray, who gets the profit of it? Why, © 


of my acquaintance. So—vwe fight. 


my honor. But put the case that he kills me. 
By the mass! I go to the worms and my honor 
whips over to my enemy. 

Acres. No, David. 
and laurels !—your honor follows you to the grave! 


Dav. Now that’s just the place where I could | 


make a shift to do without it. 


Acres. Zounds, David, you are a coward! It 


| 
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Put the case I was a gentleman (which, — 


In that case—odds crowns | 
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shall I disgrace my ancestors? Think of that, | 
David—think what it would be to disgrace my wrought me to it. 


ancestors ! 


Acres. Egad, but I will, Jack! Sir Lucius has 
He has left me full of rage, 


and Vil fight this evening, that so much good 


Dav. Under favor, the surest way of not dis-| passion mayn’t be wasted. 


gracing them is to keep as long as you can out of | 
their company. Look ye, now, master, to go to! 
them in such haste—with an ounce of lead in your. 


_brains—I should think it might as well be let, 


_ but they are the last people I should choose to 
_ have a visiting acquaintance with. 


is such very, very great danger, hey? 
life! people often fight without any mischief done! 


| —those be such desperate, bloody-minded wea-_| 


_ Jack Absolute, to carry it for me. 


as I may say, a designing and malicious-looking 


carried your honor, field and road, these ten 


time to-morrow. 


_hadn’t the valor of St. George, and the dragon to 


alone. Our ancestors are very good kind of folks ; 


Acres. But, David, now, you don’t think there 
Odds 


Dav. By the mass, I think ’tis ten to one 
against you! Oons! here to meet some lion- 
headed fellow, I warrant, with his d——d double- 
barreled swords, and cut-and-thrust pistols! 
Lord bless us! it makes me tremble to think on’t 


pons! Well, I never could abide them—from a 
child I never could fancy them! I suppose there 
an’t been so merciless a beast in the world as 
your loaded pistol ! 

Acres. Zounds! I won’t be afraid! Odds fire 
and fury! you shan’t make me afraid. Here is 
the challenge, and I have sent for my dear friend, 


Dav. Aye, Vv the name of mischief, let him be 
the messenger. 
hand to it for the best horse in your stable. By 
the mass! it don’t look like another letter! it is, 


letter, and [ warrant smeils of gunpowder like 
a soldier’s pouch! Oons! I wouldn’t swear it 
mayn’t go off! 

Acres. Out, you poltroon! you han’t the valor 
of a grasshopper. 

Dav. Well, I say no more—’twill be sad news, 
to be sure, at Clod Hall—but I ha’ done. How 
Phillis will howl when she hears of it! aye, poor 
bitch, she little thinks what shooting her master’s 
going after! And I warrant old Crop, who has 


years, will curse the hour he was born! 
[| Whimpering. 

Acres. It won’t do, David—I am determined to 
fight—so get along, you coward, while I’m in the 
mind. 

Einter SERVANT, R. 

Ser. Captain Absolute, sir. 

Acres. Oh, show him up. [Hit SERVANT, R. 

Dav. Well, heaven send we be all alive this 


Acres. What’s that? Don’t provoke me, David! 

Dav. Good-by, master. [ Sobbing. 

Acres. Get along, you cowardly, dastardly, | 
croaking raven ! [Hxit DAVID, L. 

Enter CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE, R. 

Capt. A. What's the matter, Bob? 

Acres. A vile, sheep-hearted blockhead! If 1 
boot— 

Capt. A. But what did you want with me, Bob?) 

Acres. Oh!—there! [Gives him the challenge. 

Capt. A. [reads. Aside.| ‘‘ To Ensign Beverley.” 
So—what’s going on now? [Alowd.] Well, what’s 
this ? 

Acres. A challenge ! 


For my part, I wouldn’t lend a'- 


|Caparisons don’t become a young woman. 


Capt. A. Indeed! Why, you won’t fight him, 
will you, Bob? 


Capt. A. But what have I to do with this? 
Acres. Why, as I think you knew something of 


this fellow, I want you to find him out for me, | 


and give him this mortal defiance. 
Capt. A. Well, give it me, and trust mehe gets it. 
Acres. Thank you, my dear friend, my dear 


Jack; but it is giving you a great deal of trouble. 


Capt. A. Not in the least—I beg you won't 
mention it. No trouble in the world, I assure you. 
Acres. You are very kind. What it is to have 


a friend! You couldn’t be my second, could you, | 


Jack ? 


Capt. A. Why, no, Bob—not in this affair—it | 


would not be quite so proper. 


Acres. Well, then, [must get my friend, Sir | 
I shall have your good wishes, however, | 


Lucius. 
Jack ? 
Capt. A. Whenever he meets you, believe me. 


Enter SERVANT, R. 


Ser. Sir Anthony Absolute is below, inquiring 
for the captain. 

Capt. A. Vl come instantly. [Hxit SERVANT, 
R.| Well, my little hero, success attend you! 

Going. 

Acres. Stay, stay, Jack. If Beverley should 
ask you what kind of a man your friend Acres is, 
do tell him Iam a devil of a fellow—will you, 
Jack ? 

Capt. A. To be sure I shall. 
a determined dog—hey, Bob ? 

Acres. Aye, do, do—and if that frightens him, 
egad, perhaps he mayn’t come. So tell him I 
generally kill a man a week—will you, Jack ? 

Capt. A. I will, I will; Tl say you are called, 
in the country, “ Fighting Bob.” 

Acres. Right, right—'tis all to prevent mischief ; 
for I don’t want to take his life, if I clear my honor. 

Capt. A. No! that’s very kind of you. 

Acres. Why, you don’t wish me to kill him—do 
you, Jack ? 

Capt. A. No, upon my soul, I do not. But a 
devil of a fellow, hey ? [| Going. 

Acres. True, true. Butstay—stay, Jack! You 
may add that you never saw me in such a rage 
before—a most devouring rage. 

Capt. A. I will, I will. 

Acres. Remember, Jack—a determined dog! 

Capt. A. Aye, aye, “‘ Fighting Bob.” 

[Hxeunt ACRES, L., CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE, R. 


[ll say you are 


ScENE IJ.—Mrs. MALAPROP’S Lodgings. 
Enter Mrs. MALAPROP and LYDIA, R. 


Mrs. M. Why, thou perverse one! tell me what | 
you can object to in him? Isn’t he a handsome | 


man? tell me that. A genteel man? a pretty 
figure of a man? 

Lyd. {aside.| She little thinks whom she is 
praising. [Aloud.] So is Beverley, ma’am. 

Mrs. M. No ecaparisons, miss, if you please. 


Captain Absolute is indeed a fine gentleman. 


Lyd. [aside.| Aye, the Captain Absolute you | 


have seen. 


Mrs. M. Then he’s so well bred; -so full of 


No! | 


} 
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16 [Act IV, Scene 2. 


I must disguise my voice. [Speaks in a low tone.] 
hysiognomy so grammatical; then his presence | Will not Miss Languish lend an ear to the mild | 

= Tank I iproeace when I saw him, I thought accents of true love? Will not— 

of what Hamlet says in the play: ‘‘Hesperian| Sir A. What the devil ails the fellow? Why 
curls—the front of Job himself! an eye, like | don’t you speak out? not stand croaking like a 

March, to threaten at command! a station, like frog in a quinsy! 


for himself, in such good language, too. His 
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Harry Mercury, new—” Something about kissing 
on a hill—however, the similitude struck me di- 
rectly. 

Lyd. [aside.] How enraged she'll be presently, 
when she discovers her mistake ! 

Enter SERVANT, L. 

Serv. Sir Anthony and Captain Absolute are 
below, ma’am. 

Mrs. M. Show them up here. [Hzit SERVANT, 
L.| Now, Lydia, I insist on your behaving as_ be- 
comes a young woman. Show your good breed- 
ing, at least, though you have forgot vour duty. 

Lyd. Madame, I have told you my resolution-— 
I shall not only give him no encouragement, but 
I won’t even speak to or look at him. [Flings 
herself into a chair, with her face from the door. 

_ Enter Sin ANTHONY and CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE, L. 


Sir A. Here we are, Mrs. Malaprop, come to 
mitigate the frowns of unrelenting beauty; and 
difficulty enough I had to bring this fellow. I 
don’t know what’s the matter, but if I had not 
held him by force, he’d have given me the slip. 

Mrs. M. You have infinite trouble, Sir Anthony, 
in the affair. I am ashamed for the cause! 
[ Aside to her.] Lydia, Lydia, rise, I beseech you! 
pay your respects! 

Sir A. I hope, madame, that Miss Languish has 
reflected on the worth of this gentleman, and the 
regard due to her aunt’s choice and my alliance. 
[ Aside to him.| Now, Jack, speak to her. 

Capt. A. [aside.] What the devil shall I do? 
[Aloud.] You see, sir, she won’t even look at me 
whilst you are here. I knew she wouldn’t, I told 
you so. Let me entreat you, sir, to leave us to- 
gether! [CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE seems to expostu- 
late with his father. 

Sir A. I say, sir, I won’t stir a foot yet. 

Mrs. M. I am sorry to say, Sir Anthony, that 

_ my affluence over my niece is very small. [Aside 
_ to her.} Turn round, Lydia, I blush for you! 
Sir A. May I not flatter myself that Miss Lan- 
_ guish will assign what cause of dislike she can 
have to my son? [Aside to him.] Why don’t you 
begin, Jack? Speak, you puppy, speak ! 

Mrs. M. It is impossible, Sir Anthony, she ean 
have any. She will not say she has. [Aside to 
| her.| Answer, hussy! why don’t you answer 2 

Sir A. Then, madame, I trust that a childish 
_ and hasty predilection will be no bar to Jack’s 
_ happiness. [Aside to him.] Zounds, sirrah! why 
don’t you speak ? 

Capt. A. Hem, hem! Madame—hem! [Cap- 
TAIN ABSOLUTE attempts to speak, then returns 
to SIR ANTHONY.] ’Faith, sir, I’m so confounded, 
_ and so—so confused! I told you I should be so, 
_ sir—I knew it. The—the tremor of my passion 
_ entirely takes away my presence of mind. 

Sir A. [aside to him.| But it don’t take away 
_ your voice, fool, does it? Go up and speak to her 
directly! [CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE makes signs to 
Mrs. MALAPROP to leave them together.| What 

the devil areyou at? Unlock your jaws, sirrah, or— 


Capt. A. The—the excess of my awe, and my 
—my modesty quite choke me! 

Sir A. Ah, your modesty again! Ill tell you 
what, Jack, if you don’t speak out directly, and 
glibly, too, I shall be in such arage! Mrs. Mal- 
aprop, I wish the lady would favor us with some- 
thing more than a side-front. 

[Mrs. MALAPROP seems to chide LYDIA. 

Capt. A. So, all will out, I see! [Goes up to 
LyptA, speaks softly.) Be not surprised, my |+ 
Lydia—suppress all surprise at present. 

Lyd. [{aside.] Heavens! ’tis Beverley’s voice! 
[Looks round by degrees, then starts up.| Is this 
possible? my Beverley! How can this be? my 
Beverley ! 

Capt. A. [aside.] Ah, ’tis all over! 

Sir A. Beverley! the devil! Beverley! What 
can the girl mean? This is my son, Jack Absolute. 

Mrs. M. For shame, hussy, for shame! your 
head runs so on that fellow, that you have him 
always in your eyes! Beg Captain Absolute’s par- 
don directly. 

Lyd. I see no Captain Absolute, but my loved 
Beverley ! 

Sir A. Zounds, the girl’s mad! her brain’s 
turned by reading! 

Mrs. M. O’ my conscience, I believe so! What 
do you mean by Beverley, hussy? You saw Cap- 
tain Absolute before to-day. There he is—your 
husband that shall be. 

Lyd. With all my soul, ma’am. When I refuse 
my Beverley— 

Sir A. Oh, she’s as mad as Bedlam! or has this 
fellow been playing us a rogue’s trick? Come 


} 


here, sirrah—who the devil are you ? . 

Capt. A. "Faith, sir, I am not quite clear my- 
self; but I’ll endeavor to recollect. 

Sir A. Are you my son or not? answer for your 
mother, you dog, if you won’t for me. 

Capt. A. [aside.] Ye powers of impudence, be- 
friend me! | Alowd.] Sir Anthony, most assuredly 
I am your wife’s son; and that I sincerely believe 
myself to be yours also, I hope my duty has 
always shown. Mrs. Malaprop, I am your most 
respectful admirer, and shall be proud to add, 
affectionate nephew. I need not tell my Lydia 

hat she sees her faithful Beverley, who, knowing 

the singular generosity of her temper, assumed 
that name, and a station which has proved a test 
of the most disinterested love, which he now hopes 
to enjoy in a more elevated character. 

Lyd. [sullenly.| So there will be no elopement 
after all! | 

Sir A. Upon'my soul, Jack, thou arta very im- 
pudent fellow! To do you justice, I think I never 
Saw a piece of more consummate assurance ! 

Capt. A. Oh, you flatter me, sir—you compli- | 
ment! ’Tis my modesty, you know, sir—my mod- 
esty that stood in my way. 

Sir A. Well, I am glad you are not the dull, in- - 
sensible varlet you pretend to be, however! I’m 
glad you have made a fool of your father, you dog 
—Lam. So, this was your penitence, your duty 
and obedience ! 


Capt. A. [draws near Lypia. Aside.] Now 


I thought it was d——d sudden. 
heaven send she may be too sullen to look round! 


You never heard their names before—not you ! | 
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Act IV, Scene 2.] 


What, the Languishes of Worcestershire, hey? if, 


you could please me in the affair, ’twas all you 
desired! Ah, you dissembling villain! What! 
[pointing to LyprA] she squints, don’t she? 
little red-haired girl—hey ? Why, you Ae Ronit 
éal young rascal, I wonder you ain’t ashamed to 
hold up your head ! 


Capt. A. ’Tis with difficulty, sir—I am confused | 


—very much confused, as you must perceive. 


Mrs. M. Oh, lud, Sir Anthony! a new light| 


breaks in upon me ! ! 
did you write the letters, then? What, am I to 
thank you for the elegant compilation of an “old 
weather-beaten she-dragon,” hey? Oh,*mercy! 
was it you that reflected on my parts of speech ? 2 


Hey! how! what! captain, | 


Capt. A. Dear sir, my modesty will be over-| 


powered at last, if you don’t assist me. I shall 
certainly not be ‘able to stand it. 

Sir A. Come, come, Mrs. Malaprop, we must 
forget and forgive. Odds life! matters have taken 
so clever’a turn all of a sudden, that [ could find | m 
in my heart to be so good- humored, and so gal- 
lant! hey, Mrs. Malaprop ? Come, we must leave 
them together, Mrs. Malaprop ; they long to fly 
into each other’s arms, I warrant! Jack, isn’t 
the cheek as I said, hey? and the eye, you rogue ? 
and the lip, hey? Come, Mrs. Malaprop, we'll 
not disturb their tenderness—theirs is the time 
of life for happiness! [Sings.] ‘ Youth’s the 
season made for joy,” hey? Odds life! I’m in 
such spirits, | don’t know what I could not do! 
Permit me, ma’am. [Gives his hand to Mrs. 
MALAPROP. Sings.| Tol de rol—gad, I should 
like to have a little footing myself. Tol de rol! 
de rol! [zits singing, and handing Mrs. Mat- 
APROP <0 Rk. Lypta sits sullenly in her chair. 

Capt. A. [aside.] So much thought bodes me 
no good. [A loud.| So grave, Lydia? 

Lyd. Sir! 

Capt. A. [aside.| So! ‘egad, I thought as 
much! that d——d monosyllable has froze me! 
[Aloud.] What, Lydia, now that we are as happy 
in our friends’ consent as in our mutual vows— 

Lyd. | peevishly.| Friends’ consent, indeed! 

Capt. A. Come, come, we must lay aside some 

of our romance—a little wealth and comfort may 
be endured, after all. And for your fortune, the 
lawyers shall make such settlements as— 

Lyd. Lawyers? I hate lawyers! 

Capt. A. Nay, then, we will not wait for their 
lingering forms, but instantly procure the license, 
and— 

Lyd. The license? TI hate licenses! 

Capt. A. Oh, my love, be not so unkind! thus 
let me entreat— [ Kneeling. 

Lyd. Pshaw! what signifies kneeling, when you 
know I must have you? 

Capt. A. [rising.| Nay, madame, there shall be 
no constraint upon your inclinations, I promise 


you. IfI have lost your heart, I resign the rest. 
[Aside.| ’Gad, I must try what a little spirit 
will do! 


Lyd. [rising.| Then, sir, let me tell you, the 
interest you had there was acquired by a mean, 
unmanly imposition, and deserves the punishment 
of fraud. What, you have been treating me like 
a child! humoring my romance, and laughing, I 
suppose, at your success | 

Capt. A. You wrong me, Lydia, you wrong Mh 
Only hear— 

Lyd. So, while I fondly imagined we were de- 
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‘haved disrespectfully to my niece ? 


wha, ha, ha! now I see it—you have been too 
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ceiving my relations, and flattered myself that I 
Should outwit and incense them all—behold, my 
hopes are to be crushed at once by my aunts | 
a, consent and approbation, and I am myself the | 
only dupe at last! [Walking about in a heat.) — 
But here, sir, here is the picture—Beverley’s 
picture! [taking a miniature from her bosom!) 
which I have worn night and day, in spite of | 
threats and entreaties! There, sir—[ flings it to 
him] and be assured, I throw the original from 
my heart as easily ! 

Capt. A. Nay, nay, ma’am, we will not differ as 
to that. Here—[taking out a ’ picture] here is Miss 
Lydia Languish. What a difference! aye, there 
is the heavenly, assenting smile, that first gave 
soul and spirit to my hopes! those are the lips 
which sealed a vow as vet scarce dry in Cupid’s 

calendar; and there the half-resentful blush, that 
would have checked the ardor of my thanks. 
Well, all that’s past; all over, indeed! ‘There, 
madame, in beauty that copy is not equal to you; 
but, in my mind, its merit over the original, in 
being still the same, is such, that—Vll put it in | 
my pocket. [Puts it up again. 

Lyd. [softening.| ’Tis your own doing, sir! I— 
I—I suppose you are perfectly satisfied. 

Capt. A. Oh, most certainly—sure, now, this is | 
much better than being in love! Ha, ha, ha! | 
there’s some spirit in this! What signifies break- | 
ing some scores of solemn promises—all that’s of | 
no consequence, you know. ‘To be sure, people | 
will say that miss didn’t know her own mind— 
but never mind that; or perhaps they may be 
ill-natured enough to hint that the gentleman 
erew tired of the lady, and forsook her—but 
don’t let that fret you. 

Lyd. There’s no bearing his insolence ! 

[Bursts into tears. 
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Enter Mrs. MALAPROP and SIR ANTHONY, R. 


Mrs. M. [entering.| Come, we must interrupt | 
your billing and cooing awhile. 

Lyd. [sobbing.| 'Thisis worse than your treach- 
ery and deceit, you base ingrate! 

Sir A. What the devil’s the matter now? 
Zounds, Mrs. Malaprop, this is the oddest billing 
and cooing I ever heard! But what the deuce is 
the meaning of it? U’m quite astonished! 

Capt. A. Ask the lady, sir. 

Mrs. M. Oh, merey! I’m quite analyzed, for 
my part. Why, Lydia, what is the reason of this? 

Lyd. Ask the gentleman, ma’am. 

Sir A. Zounds! I shall bein a frenzy! Why, 
Jack, you are not come out to be any one else, 
are you? 

Mrs. M. Aye, sir, there’s no more trick, is there? 
You are not, like Cerberus, three gentlemen at 
once, are you? 

Capt. A. You'll not let me speak. I say the 
lady can account for this much better than I can. | 

Lyd. Ma’am, you once commanded me never to 
think of Beverley again! There is the man—I now | 
obey you: from this moment I renounce him for- 
ever! [Exit R. 

Mrs. M. Oh, mercy and miracles, what a turn 
here is! Why, sure, captain, you haven’t be- | 


Sir A. Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! now I see it— | 


lively, Jack. 
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| sight of me! 


[Act V, Scene 1. 


Capt. A. Nay, sir, upon my word— 

Sir A. Come, no lying, Jack; I’m sure ’twas 
so. Come, no excuses, Jack; why, your father, 
you rogue, was so before you—the blood of the 


_ Absolutes was always impatient. 


Capt. A. By all that’s good, sir— 
Sir A. Zounds! say no more, I tell you—Mrs. 


_ Malaprop shall make your peace. You must make 


his peace, Mrs. Malaprop; you must tell her ’tis 


| Jack’s ways—tell her ’tis all our ways—it runs in 
| the blood of our family! 


Come away, Jack. Ha, 
ha, ha, Mrs. Malaprop—a young villain ! 
[Pushes him out, L. 
Mrs. M. Oh, Sir Anthony! Oh, fie, captain! 
[fxeunt L. 


ScENE III.—The North Parade. 


Enter Sir Lucius O’ TRIGGER, R. 
Sir L. I wonder where this Captain Absolute 


hides himself? Upon my conscience, these officers 


are always in one’s way in love affairs. I remem- 
ber I might have married Lady Dorothy Carmine, 
if it had not been for a little rogue of a major, 
who ran away with her before she could get a 
And I wonder, too, what it is the 
ladies can see in them to be so fond of them—un- 
less it be a touch of the old serpent in them, that 
makes the little creatures be caught, like vipers, 
with a bit of red cloth. Ha! isn’t this the cap- 
tain coming? ’Faith, it is! There is a probability 
of succeeding about that fellow that is mighty 
provoking! Who the devil is he talking to? 
[ Retires R. 
Enter CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE, L. 


Capt. A. To what fine purpose have I been 
plotting? a noble reward for all my schemes, upon 
my soul! alittle gypsy! I did not think her ro- 
mance could have made her so d——d absurd, 
either. ’Sdeath, I never was in a worse humor in 
my life! I could cut my own throat, or any other 
person’s, with the greatest pleasure in the world! 

Sir L. [aside.] Oh, ’faith! I’m in the luck of it. 
I never could have found him in a sweeter tem- 
per for my purpose—to be sure, ’'m just come in 
the nick! Now to enter into conversation with 
him, and so quarrel genteelly. [ Advances to CAP- 
TAIN ABSOLUTE.] With regard to that matter, 
captain, I must beg leave to differ in opinion with 
you. 

Capt. A. Upon my word, then, you must be a 
very Subtle disputant—because, sir, I happened 
just then to be giving no opinion at all. 

Sir L. That’s no reason; for give me leave to 
tell you, a man may think an untruth as well as 
speak one. 

Capt. A. Very true, sir; but if a man never 


utters his thoughts, I should think they might / 


stand a chance of escaping controversy. 

Sir L. Then, sir, you difter in opinion with me, 
which amounts to the same thing. 

Capt. A. Hark ye, Sir Lucius: if I had not be- 
fore known you to be a gentleman, upon my soul, 
I should not have discovered it at this interview; 
for what you can drive at, unless you mean to 
quarrel with me, I cannot conceive! 

Sir L. I humbly thank you, sir, for the quick- 
ness of your apprehension—[bowing] you have 
named the very thing I would be at. 


Capt. A. Very well, sir, I shall certainly not 
baulk your inclinations; but I should be glad if 
you would please to explain your motives. 

Sir L. Pray, sir, be easy—the quarrel is a very 
pretty quarrel as it stands—we should only spoil 
it by trying to explain it. However, your memory 
is very short, or you could not have forgot an 
affront you passed on me within this week. Sono 
more, but name your time and place. 


Capt. A. Well, sir, since you are. bent on it, the | 


sooner the better; let it be this evening—here by 
the Spring Gardens. We shall scarcely be inter- 
rupted. 

Sir L. "Faith! that same interruption, in affairs 
of this nature, shows very great ill-breeding. I 
don’t know what’s the reason, but in England, if 
a thing of this kind gets wind, people make such a 
pother, that a gentleman can never fightin peace 
and quietness. However, if it’s the same to you, 
captain, I should take it as a particular kindness 
if yow’d let us meet in King’s Mead fields, as a 
little business will call me there about six o’clock, 
and I may dispatch both matters at once. 

Capt. A. ’Tis the same to me, exactly. A little 
after six, then, we will dicuss this matter more 
seriously. 

Sir L. If you please, sir; there will be very 
pretty small-sword light, though it won’t do for a 
long shot. So that mattet’s settled, and my 
mind’s at ease. [ Hait R. 


A’ OWE 


ScENE I.—JuL1a’s Dressing-room. * 


Enter JULIA, R. 
Jul. How this message has alarmed me! what 
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dreadful accident can he mean? why such charge | 


to be alone? Oh, Faulkland, how many unhappy 
moments, how many tears, you have cost me! 


Enter FAULKLAND, L. 
What means this—why this caution, Faulkland ? 


Faulk. Alas, Julia, 1 am come to take a long | 


farewell ! 
Jul. Heavens! what do you mean ? 


Faulk. You see before you a wretch whose life | 


is forfeited! Nay, start not; the infirmity of my 
temper nas drawn all this misery on me. I left 
you fretful and passionate—an untoward accident 
drew me into a quarrel—the event is, that I must 
fly this kingdom instantly ! 
so fortunate as to have called you mine entirely, 
before this mischance had fallen on me, I should 
not so deeply dread my banishment ! 

Jul. My soulis oppressed with sorrow at the 
nature of your misfortune; had these adverse 


Oh, Julia, had I been |4) 


circumstances arisen from a less fatal cause, I | 


should have felt strong comfort in the thought 


that I could now chase from your bosom every |i} 


doubt of the warm sincerity of my love. My heart 


has long known no other guardian; I now entrust |} 


my person to your honor—we will fly together; 


when safe from pursuit, my father’s will may be | 


fulfilled, and I receive a legal claim to be the 
partner of your sorrows and tenderest comforter. 
Faulk. Oh, Julia, Iam bankrupt in gratitude ! 


Would you not wish some hours to weigh the | 


advantages you forego, and what little compen- 
sation poor Faulkland can make you, besides his 
solitary love? 
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cruel as unnecessary ! 


Act V, Scene 1.] 
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Jul. I ask nota moment. No, Faulkland, I 
have loved you for yourself; and if I now, more 
than ever, prize the solemn engagement which so 


long has pledged us to each other, it is because it 
leaves no room for hard aspersions on my fame, 
and puts the seal of duty to an act of love. 


But 
let us not linger; perhaps this delay— 

Faulk. "Twill be better I should not venture 
out again tilldark. Yet am I grieved to think 
what numberless distresses will press heavy on 
your gentle disposition ! 

Jul. Perhaps your fortune may be forfeited by 
this unhappy act? I know not whether ’tis so, 
but sure that alone can never make us unhappy. 


_ The little I have will be sufficient to support us, 
and exile never should be splendid. 


Faulk. Aye, but in such an abject state of life 


“my wounded pride, perhaps, may increase the 
_fretfulness of my temper, till I become a rude, 
morose companion, beyond your patience to en- 


dure. 

Jul. If your thoughts should assume so un- 
happy a bent, you will the more want some mild 
and affectionate spirit to watch over and console 
you; one who, by bearing your infirmities with 
gentleness and resignation, may teach you so to 


_ bear the evils of your fortune. 


Faulk. Julia, I have proved you to the quick, 
and with this useless device I throw away all my 
doubts. How shall I plead to be forgiven this 
last unworthy effect of my restless, unsatisfied 


disposition ? 


Jul. Has no such disaster happened as you re- 


lated ? 


Faulk. Tam ashamed to own that it was all 
pretended. Let me to-morrow, in the face of 
heaven, receive my future guide and monitress, 


and expiate my past follv by years of tender 


adoration. 
Jul. Hold, Faulkland!- That you are free from 


aecrime which I before feared te name heaven 
_ knows how sincerely I rejoice ! 
of thankfulness for that! 


These are tears 
But that your cruel 
doubts should have urged you to an imposition 
that has wrung my heart, gives me now a pang 
more keen than I can express ! 

Faulk. By heavens, Julia— 

Jul. Yethearme. My father loved you, Faulk- 
land, and you preserved the life that tender 
parent gave me! In his presence I pledged my 
hand—joyfully pledged it—where before I had 
given my heart. When, soon after, I lost that 
parent, it seemed to me that Providence had, in 
Faulkland, shown me whither to transfer, with- 
out a pause, my grateful duty as well as my aifec- 
tion ; hence [ have been content to bear from you 
what pride and delicacy would have forbid me 
from another. I will not upbraid you by repeat- 
ing how you have trifled with my sincerity. 

Faulk. I confess it all! Yet hear— 

Jul. After such a year of trial, I might have 
flattered myself that I should not have been in- 


sulted with a new probation of my sincerity, as 
T now see that it is not in| 
your nature to be content or confident in love. 
_ With this conviction, I never will be yours. 


Faulk. Nay, but, Julia, by my soul and honor, 


if, after this— 


Jul. But one word more. As my faith has once 
been given to you, I will never barter it with an- 
other. I shall pray for your happiness with the 


truest sincerity ; and the dearest blessing I can 
ask of heaven to send you, will be to charm you 
from that unhappy. temper which alone has pre- 
vented the performance of our solemn engage- 
ment. All I request of you is, that you will your- 
self reflect upon this infirmity; and when you 
number up the many true delights it has deprived 
you of, let it not be your least regret, that it lost 
you the love of one who would have followed you 
in beggary through the world! [Hxit R. 
Faulk. She’s gone !—forever! There was an 
awful resolution in her manner that riveted me 
to my place. Oh, fool! dolt! barbarian! Cursed 
as Lam, with more imperfections than my fellow 
wretches, kind fortune sent a heaven-gifted 
cherub to my aid, and, like a ruffian, I have 
driven her from my side! I must now hasten to 
my appointment. Well, my mind is turned for 
such a scene! I shall wish only to become a 
principal in it, and reverse the tale my cursed 
folly put me upon forging here. Oh, love! tor- 
mentor! fiend! whose influence, like the moon’s, 
acting on men of dull souls, makes idiots of them, 
but meeting subtler spirits, betrays their course, 
and urges sensibility to madness ! [Hat 1. 


Enter MAD and LyD1A, L. 


Maid. My mistress, ma’am, I know was here 
just now ; perhaps she is only in the next room. 
[Hxit R. 
ITyd. Heigho! though he has used me so, 
this fellow runs strangely in my head. I believe 
one lecture from my grave cousin will make me 
recall him. 


Enter JULIA, R. 


Oh, Julia, Iam come to you with such an appe- 
tite for consolation! Lud, child! what’s the 
matter with you? You have been crying! Tl 
be hanged if that Faulkland has not been tor- 
menting you! 

Jul. You mistake the cause of my uneasiness ; 
something has flurried me a little—nothing that 
you can guess at. 

Lyd. Ah! whatever vexations you may have, 
I can assure you mine surpass them. ‘You know 
who Beverley proves to be ? 

Jul. I will now own to you, Lydia, that Mr. 
Faulkland had before informed me of the whole 
aftair. 

Lyd. So, then, I see I have been deceived by 
every one! but I don’t care, [’ll never have him. 

Jul. Nay, Lydia— 

Lyd. Why, is it not provoking, when I thought 
we were coming to the prettiest. distress imagin- 
able, to find myself made a mere Smithfield bar- 
gain of at last? 'There had I projected one of the 
most sentimental elopements—so becoming a dis- 
guise! so amiable a ladder of ropes! conscious 
moon—four horses—Scotch parson—with such 
surprise to Mrs. Malaprop, and such paragraphs 
in the newspapers! Oh, J shall die with disap- 
pointment ! 

Jul. I don’t wonder at it. 

Lyd. Now—sad reverse!—what have I to ex- 
pect, but after a deal of flimsy preparation, with 
a bishop’s license and my aunt’s blessing, to go 
simpering up to the altar! or perhaps be cried 
three times in a country church, and have an un- 
mannerly fat clerk ask the consent of every 
butcher in the parish to join John Absolute and 
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[Act V, Scene 2. y 
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Lydia Languish, spinster! Oh, that I should live 
to hear myself called spinster ! 
Jul. Melancholy, indeed! 
Lyd. How mortifying, to remember the dear, 
delicious shifts I used to be put to, to gain half a 
minute’s conversation with this fellow! How 
often have I stole forth in the coldest night in 
January, and found him in the garden, stuck like 
a dripping statue! There would he kneel to me 
in the snow, and sneeze and cough so _ patheti- 
cally—he shivering with cold and I with appre- 
hension! And while the freezing blast numbed 
our joints, how warmly would he press me to pity 
his flame, and glow with mutual ardor! Ah, 
Julia, that was something like being in love! _ 
_ Jul. If T were in spirits, Lydia, I could chide 
you only by laughing heartily at you; but it suits 
more the situation of my mind, at present, ear- 
nestly to entreat you not to let a man who loves 
you with sincerity suffer that unhappiness from 
your caprice which I know too well caprice can 
inflict. [ Mrs. MALAPROP speaks within, L. 
Lyd. Oh, lud! what has brought my aunt here? 


Linter Mrs. MALAPROP and DAVID, L. 


Mrs. M. So, so! here’s fine work! here’s fine 
suicide, parricide and simulation going on in the 
fields! and Sir Anthony not to be found to pre- 
vent the antistrophe! 

Jul. For heaven’s sake, madame, what’s the 
matter ? 

Mrs. M. That gentleman can tell you; twas he 
enveloped the affair to me. 

Lyd. Oh, patience! Do, ma’am, for heaven’s 
_ sake, tell us what is the matter! 

Mrs. M. Why, murder’s the matter! slaughter’s 
the matter! killine’s the matter! But he can 
tell you the perpendiculars. [Pointing to DAVID. 

Jul. [to DAVID.] Do speak, my friend. 
| Dav. Look ye, my lady, by the mass, there’s 
mischief going on. Folks don’t use to meet for 
_ amusement with fire-arms, firelocks, fire engines, 
fire screens, fire office, and the devil knows what 
other crackers besides! This, my lady, I say, 
has an anery favor. 

Jul. But who’s engaged? 

Dav. My poor master—under favor for men- 
tioning him first. You know me, my lady—I am 
David—and my master, of course, is, or was 
Squire Acres—and Captain Absolute. Then 
comes Squire Faulkland. 

Jul. Do, ma’am, let us instantly endeavor to 
prevent mischief. 

Mrs. M. Oh, fie! it would be very inelegant in 
us—we should only participate things. 

Lyd. Do, my dear aunt, let us hasten to pre- 
vent them. 

Dav. Ah, do, Mrs. Aunt, save a few lives! they 
are desperately given, believe me. Above ail, 
there is that bloodthirsty Philistine, Sir Lucius 
| O’Lrigger. 

Mrs. M. [aside.] Sir Lucius O’Trigger! Oh, 
merey! have they drawn poor little dear Sir Lu- 
cius into the scrape? [Aloud.] Why, how you 
stand, girl! you have no more feeling than one of 
the Derbyshire putrefactions ! 

Lyd. What are we to do, madame ? 

Mrs. M. Why, fly with the utmost felicity, to 
be sure, to prevent mischief! Come, girls, this 
gentleman willexhort us. Come, sir, yowre our 
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envoy—lead the way, and we'll precede. 

sure you know the spot? 
Dav. Oh, never fear! and one good thing is, | 
we shall find it out by the report of the pistols. 
All the Ladies. The pistols? Oh, let us fly! 
[Hxeunt 1. 


ScENE II.—King’s Mead Fields. 
Enter Str Lucius and AcRES, with pistols, R. U. EB. 


Acres. By my valor, then, Sir Lucius, forty} 
yards is a good distance. Odds levels and aims! |f 
I say it is a good distance. 

Sir L. It is for muskets, or small field-pieces; |) 
upon my conscience, Mr. Acres, you must leave |f 
these things to me. Stay, now, I'll show you. 
[Measures paces along the stage. | There, now, that |) 
is a very pretty distance—a pretty gentleman’s |} 
distance. | 

Acres. Zounds! we might as well fight in a7 
sentry-box! I tell you, Sir Lucius, the farther | 
he is off the cooler I shall take my aim. 

Sir L. ’Faith, then, I suppose you would aim at 
him best of all if he was out of sight ! 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, but I should think forty 
or eight-and-thirty yards— | 

Sir L. Pho, pho! nonsense! three or four feet |) 
between the mouths of your pistols is as good as a 
mile. . 

Acres. Odds bullets, no! by my valor, there is 
no merit in killing him so near! Do, my dear 
Sir Lucius, let me bring him down at a long shot; 
a long shot, Sir Lucius, if you love me! | 

Sir L. Well, the gentleman’s friend and I must 
settle that. But tell me now, Mr. Acres, in case | 
of an accident, is there any little will or commis- /\f 
sion I could execute for you ? A | 

Acres. IT am much obliged to you, Sir Lucius 
but I don’t understand. 

Sir L. Why, you may think there’s no being 
shot at without a little risk, and, if an unlucky 
bullet should carry a quietus with it—I say, it will 
be no time then to be bothering you about family \f 
matters. | 

Acres. A quietus? 

Sir L. For instance, now, if that should be the 
case, would you choose to be pickled and sent 
home, or would it be the same to you to lie here 
in the Abbey? I’m told there is very snug lying J 
inthe Abbey. it 

Acres. Pickled!—snug lying in the Abbey! |f 
Odds tremors, Sir Lucius, don’t talk so! hi 

Sir L. I suppose, Mr. Acres, you never were | 
engaged in an affair of this kind before ? i | 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, never before. | 

Sir L. Ah, that’s a pity—there’s nothing like |} 
being used toa thing. Pray, now, how would you | 
receive the gentleman’s shot ? a | 

Acres. Odds files, I’ve practiced that! There, 
Sir Lucius, there—[puts himself into an attitude] j 
a side-front, hey? Odd, Vl make myself small 
enough—I'll stand edgeways. " 

Sir L. Now, yowre quite out; for if you stand IJ 
so when I take my aim— [Leveling at him. — 

Acres. Zounds, Sir Lucius, are you sure it i 
not cocked ? 

Sir L. Never fear. / 

Acres. But—but—you don’t know; it may go } 
off of its own head! i 

Sir L. Pho! be easy. Well, now, if I hit you in | 


BD 


) what, Captain Absolute? 
} are come here, just like myself, to do a kind 
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the body, my bullet has a double chance; forif it 
misses a vital part on your right side, ’twill be 
very hard if it don’t succeed on the left. 

Acres. A vital part! 

Sir L. But there—fix yourself so—[ placing him} 
let him see the broadside of your full front—there ! 
Now a ball or two may pass clean through your 
body, and never do you any harm at all. 

Acres. Clean through me! a ball or two clean 


through me! 


Sir I. Aye, may they—and it is much the gen- 
teelest attitude into the bargain. 

Acres. Look ye, Sir Lucius—I’d just as lieve be 
shot in an awkward posture as a genteel one—so, 
by my valor, I will stand edgeways! 

Sir L. [looking at his watch.| Sure they don’t 
mean to disappoint us? Ha! no, ’faith, I think I 
see them coming. 

Acres. Hey?—what! coming ? 

Sir L. Aye; who are those yonder, getting over 
the stile ? 

Acres. There are two of them, indeed! Well, 
let them come—hey, Sir Lucius? We—we—we— 
we won't run. 

Sir L. Run! 

Acres. No, I say we won’t run, by my valor ! 

Sir L. What the devil’s the matter with you ? 

Acres. Nothing, nothing, my dear friend—my 
dear Sir Lucius—but I—I—I don’t feel quite so 
bold, somehow, as I did. 

Sir L. Oh, fie! consider your honor. 

Acres. Aye, true—my honor—do, Sir Lucius, 
edge in a word or two, every now and then, about 
my honor. 

Sir L. (looking.| Well, here they’re coming. 

Acres. Sir Lucius, if I wasn’t with you, I should 
almost think I was afraid. If my valor should 
leave me! valor will come and go. 

Sir L. Then, pray, keep it fast while you have it. 

Acres. Sir Lucius, I doubt it is going—yes, my 
valor is certainly going! it is sneaking off! I feel 
it oozing out, as it were, at the palms of my 
hands! 

Sir L. Your honor—your honor! Here they are! 

Acres. Oh, that I was safe at Clod Hall, or 
could be shot before I was aware! 


Enter FAULKLAND and CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE, 
Bintiv E. 


Sir L. Gentlemen, your most obedient. Ha! 
So, I suppose, sir, you 


office, first, for your friend, then to proceed to bus- 


) iness on your own account ? 


Acres. What, Jack? My dear Jack!—my dear 
friend ! 

Capt. A. Hark ye, Bob, Beverley’s at hand. 

Sir L. Well, Mr. Acres, Idon’t blame your sa- 
luting the gentleman civilly. So, Mr. Beverley, 
[to FAULKLAND] if you choose your weapons, 
the captain and I will measure the ground. 

Faulk. My weapons, sir! 

Acres. Odds life, Sir Lucius, ’m not going to 
fight Mr. Faulkland; these are my particular 
friends! 

Sir L. What, sir, did not you come here to fight 
Mr. Acres ? 

Faulk. Not I, upon my word, sir! 

Sir L. Well, now, that’s mighty provoking! 


us come on purpose for the game, you won’t be so — 
cantankerous as to spoil the party by sitting out ? 


Capt. A. Oh, pray, Faulkland, fight to oblige 
Sir Lucius. 
Faulk. Nay, if Mr. Acres is so bent on the mat- 


'ter— 


Acres. No, no, Mr. Faulkland—I’ll bear my 
disappointment like a Christian. Look ye, Sir 
Lucius, there’s no occasion at all for me to fight ; 
and if it is the same to you, I’d as lieve let it alone. 

Sir L. Observe me, Mr. Acres—I must not be 
trifled with! You have certainly challenged 


somebody, and you came here to fight him. Now, | 


if that gentleman is willing to represent him, I 
can’t see, for my soul, why it isn’t just the same 
thing. 


Acres. Why, no, Sir Lucius: I tell you ’tis one | 
Beverley ’ve challenged—a fellow, you see, that | 
dare not show his face. If he were here, I’d make | 


him give up his pretensions directly. 
Capt. A. Hold, Bob, let me see you right: 


there is no such man as Beverley in the case. The | 
person who assumed that name is before you; and | 


as his pretensions are the same in both charac- 


ters, he is ready to support them in whatever way | 


you please. 


Sir L. Well, this is lucky. Now you have an | 


opportunity. 


Acres. What, quarrel with my dear friend, | 
Jack Absolute? not if he were fifty Beverleys! | 
Zounds, Sir Lucius, you would not have me so | 


unnatural! 


Sir L. Upon my conscience, Mr. Acres, your | 


valor has oozed away with a vengeance ! 
Acres. Not in the least! 


derbuss Hall, or anything of the kind, with the 
greatest pleasure. 

Sir L. Pho, pho! you are little better than a 
coward. 

Acres. Mind, gentlemen, he calls me a coward— 
coward was the word, by my valor! 

Sir L. Well, sir? 


Acres. Look ye, Sir Lucius, ’tisn’t that I mind © 


the word coward—coward may be said in a joke. 
But if you had called me a poltroon, odds dag- 
gers and balls !— 

Sir L. Well, sir? 

Acres. I should have thought you a very ill- 
bred man. 

Sir L. Pho! you are beneath my notice. 

Capt. A. Nay, Sir Lucius, you can’t have a bet- 
ter second than my friend Acres. He is a most 


determined dog—called in the country Fighting © 


Bob. He generally kills a man a week—don’t 
you, Bob ? 
Sir. L. Well, then, captain, ’tis we must begin 


—so come out, my little counselor, [draws his | 
sword] and ask the gentleman whether he will | 


resign the lady without forcing you to proceed 
against him. 


Capt. A. Come on then, sir! [draws] since | 
you won’t let it be an amicable suit, here’s my | 


reply. 


Enter Str ANTHONY, DAvip and the LADIES, 
Ta Bs 


21 


Odds backs and abet- | 
tors! Pll be your second with all my heart—and | 
if you should get a quietus, you may command | 
me entirely. Ill get you snug lying in the Abbey | 
here, or pickle you, and send you over to Blun- — 


But I hope, Mr. Faulkland, as there are three of} Dav. Knock ’em all down, sweet Sir Anthony ; | 
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[Act V, Scene 2. 


knock down my master in particular, and bind 
his hands over to their good behavior! 

Sir A. Put up, Jack, put up, or I shall be in a 
How came you in a duel, sir? 

Capt. A. ’Faith, sir, that gentleman can tell 
you better than I; ’twas he called on me, and 
you know, sir, I serve his majesty. 

Sir A. Here’s a pretty fellow! I catch him 
going to cut a man’s throat, and he tells me he 
serves his majesty! Zounds, sirrah, then how 
durst you draw the king’s sword against one of 
his subjects ? 

Capt. A. Sir, I tell you that gentleman called 
me out without explaining his reasons. 

Sir A. ’Gad, sir! how came you to call my son 
out without explaining your reasons? 

Sir L. Your son, sir, insulted me in a manner 
which my honor could not brook. 

Sir A. Zounds, Jack! how durst you insult the 
gentleman in a manner which his honor could not 
brook ? 

Mrs. M. Come, come, let’s have no honor before 
ladies. Captain Absolute, come here. How could 
you intimidate us so? Here’s Lydia has been 
terrified to death for you. 

Capt. A. For fear I should be killed or escape, 
ma’am ? 

Mrs. M. Nay, no delusions to the past. 
is convinced: speak, child. 

Sir L. With your leave, ma’am, I must put in 
a word here. I believe I could interpret the young 
lady’s silence. Now mark— 

Lyd. What is it you mean, sir? 

Sir L. Come, come, Dalia, we must be serious 
now; this is no time for trifling. 

Lyd. ’Tis true, sir; and your reproof bids me 
offer this gentleman my hand, and solicit the re- 
turn of his affections. 

Capt. A. Oh, my little angel, say you so? Sir 
Lucius, I perceive there must be some mistake 
With regard to the affront which you af- 
firm I have given you, I can only say that it could 
not have been intentional. And as you must be 
convinced that I should not fear to support a real 
injury, you shall now see that I am not ashamed 
to atone for an inadvertency. I ask your pardon! 
But for this lady, while honored with her appro- 
bation, I will support my claim against any man 
whatever. 

Sir A. Well said, Jack—and Ill stand by you, 
my boy. , 

‘Acres. Mind, I give up all my claim—I make 
no pretensions to anything in the world; and if I 
can’t get a wife without fighting for her, by my 


Lydia 


| valor, V’ll live a bachelor ! 


Sir L. Captain, give me your hand—an affront, 
handsomely acknowledged, becomes an obliga- 
tion; and as for the lady, if she chooses to deny 
her own handwriting here— [Takes out letters. 

Mrs. M. Oh, he will dissolve my mystery! Sir 
Lucius, perhaps there is some mistake. Perhaps 


- Tean illuminate. 


Sir L. Pray, old gentlewoman, don’t interfere 
where you have no business. Miss Languish, are 
you my Dalia or not? 

Lyd. Indeed, Sir Lucius, I am not! 

[Lyp1a and ABSOLUTE walk aside. 

Mrs. M. Sir Lucius O’Trigger, ungrateful as 


you are, [ own the soft impeachment—pardon 


Tam Delia! 
Pho, pho! be aisy! 


my camelion blushes 
Sir L. You Dalia! 


Mrs. M. Why, thou barbarous Vandyke, those 
letters are mine. When you are more sensible of 
my benignity, perhaps I may be brought to en- 
courage your addresses. 


Sir L. Mrs. Malaprop, I am extremely sensible 3 


of your condescension ; and whether you or Lucy 
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have put this trick upon me, I am equally be- |¥ 


holden to you. And to show you I am not un- 
grateful, Captain Absolute, since you have taken 
that lady from me, Ill give you my Dalia into the 
bargain. 

Capt. A. Iam much obliged to you, Sir Lucius; 
but here’s my friend, Fighting Bob, unprovided for. 

Sir L. Hah, little valor—here, will you make 
your fortune ? 

Acres. Odds wrinkles, no! But give me your 
hand, Sir Lucius, forget and forgive; butif ever I 
give you a chance of pickling me again, say Bob 
Acres is a dunce, that’s all. 

Sir A. Come, Mrs. Malaprop, don’t be cast 
down—you are in your bloom yet. 


Mrs. M. Ob, Sir Anthony, men are all barba- | 


rians! [All retire but JULIA and FAULKLAND. 

Jul. He seems dejected and unhappy—not sul- 
Jen. There was some foundation, however, for 
the tale he told me. Oh, woman! how true should 
be your judgment, when your resolution is so 
weak ! 

Faulk. Julia, how can I sue for what I so little 
deserve ? 
child of penitence. 

Jul. Oh, Faulkland, you have not been more 
faulty in your unkind treatment of me than I am 
now in wanting inclination to resent it. As my 
heart honestly bids me place my weakness to the 
account of love, I should be ungenerous not to 
admit the same plea for yours. 

[Str ANTHONY comes forward between them. 

Faulk. Now I shall be blest indeed. 

Sir A. What’s going on here? So you have 
been quarreling, too, I warrant. Come, Julia, I 
never interfered before; but let me have a hand 
in the matter at last. All the faults I have ever 
seen in my friend Faulkland seemed to proceed 


from what he calls the delicacy and warmth of | 
There, marry him directly, | 


his affection for you. 
Julia, you'll find he’ll mend surprisingly. 
[The rest of the characters come forward. 

Sir L. Come, now, I hope there is no dissatis- 
fied person but what is content; for, as I have 
been disappointed myself, it will be very hard if 
I have not the satisfaction of seeing other people 
succeed better. 


Acres. You are right, Sir Lucius. 


insist on your all meeting me there. 


Sir A. ’Gad, sir, [like your spirit! and at night | 
we single lads will drink a health to the young | 


couples, and a good husband to Mrs. Malaprop. 
Faulk. Our partners are stolen from us, Jack 
—I hope to be congratulated by each other— 
yours for having checked in time the errors of an 
ill-directed imagination, which might have be- 
trayed an innocent heart; and mine for having, 
by her gentleness and candor, reformed the un- 


happy temper of one who by it made wretched 


whom he loved 


st, and tortured the heart he 
ought to have a é 


I dare not presume—yet hope is the | 


So, Jack, I | 
wish you joy. Mr. Faulkland, the same. Ladies, | 
come, now, to show you I’m neither vexed nor } 
angry, odds tabors and pipes! I'll order the fid- | 
dles in half an hour to the New Rooms—and I | 


{ 
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Act V. Scene 2,] 


Capt. A. True, Faulkland, we have both tasted future bliss, let us deny its pencil those colors 
the bitters, as well as the sweets of love—with which are too bright to be lasting. When hearts 
this difference only, that you always prepared the deserving happiness would unite their fortunes, 
bitter cup for yourself, while I— Virtue would crown them with an unfading gar- 

Lyd. Was always obliged to me for it—hey, land of modest, hurtless flowers; but ill-judging 
Mr. Modesty? But come, no more of that—our passion will force the gaudier rose into the wreath, 
happiness is now as unalloyed as general. whose thorn offends them when its leaves are 

Jul. Then let us study to preserve it so; and dropped! 
while hope pictures to us a flattering scene of, THE END. 
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‘SIR ANTHONY ABSOLUTE.—Light brown cloth suit, lined | ACRES.—First dress: Brown riding frock, buff waistcoat, and 


with crimson silk, and gold buttons. A brown great-coat, black white cord breeches. Second dress: An orange cloth coat, white 
silk plush cuffs and collar, and gold vellum button-holes; cocked| waistcoat, with a searlet satin under, buff stocking pantaloons, 
hat, gold loop and cockade; white silk stockings, square-toed | trimmed with light blue braid, white silk stockings, and cocked 
shoes, and buckles. hat. a 


CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE.—Scarlet regimental full dress coat DAVID.—Sky-blue coat, red waistcoat, leather breeches, striped 
white breeches, silk stockings and cocked hat. : stockings, shoes and buckles, wig, and white neckeloth. 


COAC mening liven 
Bee OMCs O'TRIGGHR.— Fashionable blue dress. cont, lined | <p eee eer oh ne: . 
with white silk, and gilt buttons; white waistcoat, black silk | J ULIA— Furst dress: White leno, and white searf, trimmed with 
breeches and stockings, and cocked hat. ‘ace. Second dress: White satin. 
f ; | LYDIA LANGUISH.—White crape frock, festooned up at the 
FAULKLAND.—Full dress black coat, white waistcoat, black; bottom with pink silk cord and tassels. 


ee aoe StOCKIN ES. MRS. MALAPROP.—-Crimson satin dress, trimmed with white 


FAG.—Dark livery frock, buff waistcoat and breeches, glazed hat lace and satin ribbon. 


with cockade, silver band, and top boots. 


| LUCY.—Light-colored,gown and apron, trimmed with ribbon. 


‘There will be @ comedy of mine in rehearsal at Covent Garden within a few days. I have done it at Mr. Harris’ (the Manager’s) own request; it is 
now complete in his hands, and preparing for the stage. He, and some of his friends also who have heard it, assure me in the most flattering terms 
that there is not a doubt ofits success. It will be very well played, and Harris tells me that the least shilling I shall get (if it succeeds) will be six hun- 
dred pounds. I shall make no secret of it towards the time of representation, that it may not lose any support my friends can giveit. Ihad not written 
@ line of it two months ago, except a scene or two, which I believe you have seen in an odd act Of a little farce.” 

Thus wrote Sheridan to his wife’s father, Mr. Linley, the 17th November, 1774; and on the 17th January, 1775, the comedy of 
“The Rivals,” written in the twenty-third year of the author’s age, was brought out at Covent Garden. Owing to the bad acting of 
Mr. Lee, in the part of Sir Lucius O'Trigger, the comedy failed on its first representation. What probably contributed still more to 
its bad reception, was its uncommon length—a fault to which Sheridan himself alludes in the following terms: 

‘‘The season was advanced when I first put the play into Mr. Harris’ hands—it was at that time at least double the length of any acting comedy. 
I profited by his judgment and experience in the curtailing of it, till, I believe, his feeling for the vanity of a young author got the better of his desire for 
correctness, and he left many excrescences remaining, because he had assisted in pruning so many more. Hence, though 1 was not uninformed that the 
acts were still too long, I flattered myself that, after the first trial, I might with safer judgment proceed to remove what was dissatisfactory. Many other 
errors there were, which might in part have arisen from my being by no means conversant with plays in general, either in reading or at the theatre.” 

Another actor, Mr. Clinch, having been substituted in place of the incompetent representative of Sir Lucius, and the redun- 
dancies of the comedy having been retrenched, it was acted with consummate success, and, as Moore remarks, ‘‘rose at once into 
that high region of public favor where it has continued to float so buoyantly and gracefully ever since. From the liveliness of its 
plot, the variety and whimsicality of its characters, and the exquisite humor of its dialogue, it is one of the most amusing plays in the 
whole range of the drama; and even without the aid of its more splendid successor, ‘The School for Scandal,’ would have placed 
Sheridan in the first rank of comic writers.”’ 

In Bath, where the scene of the comedy is laid, its success was, as might be expected, very great. Ina letter from the author's 
sister-in-law, dated March 9th, 1775, we find the following account of its first representation at that celebrated watering-place: 
“There was a very full house; the play was performed inimitably well; nor did I hear, for the honor of our Bath actors, one single 

rompt the whole night; but I suppose the poor creatures never acted with such shouts of applause in their lives, so that they were 
incited by that to do their best. They lost many of Malaprop’s good sayings by the applause; in short, I never saw or heard anything 
like it: before the actors spoke, they began their clapping.” 

No more diverting comedy than ‘‘ The Rivals” has been produced since its appearance; but in this play, as in ‘‘ The School 
for Scandal,’’ some of the characters seem to us more like professed wits, disguised and lying in wait for a brilliant antithesis or 

ointed retort, than genuine flesh-and-blood personages, moving in the station of life to which the author would have us believe they 
Sone. Nothing can be more ludicrous and laughable than some of Mrs. Malaprop’s misapplications of words; but the species of 
humor shown in her idiosyncrasies is hardly of a higher rank than that which the newspapers, in Della Cruscan times, used to indulge 
in, under the name of cross-readings. It would be an easy matter for some of our comic writers to reproduce Mrs. Malaprop, who, 
by the way, is but a reproduction of Fielding’s Mrs. Slipslop; but what dramatist would be bold enough to attempt to bring Falstaf’ 
again upon the stage ? 

In the character of Acres, we have another instance of the attainment of humorous effects rather by epigrammatic invention 
than by genuine touches of nature. His system of “ referential or allegorical swearing’’ was shrewdly pronounced by Sheridan’s own 
brother-in-law, Tickell, as ‘‘ very good, but above the speaker's capacity;” and Hazlitt points out the violation of probability in the 

resence of mind which the bumpkin exhibits in persisting in his allegorical oaths even while trembling all over with cowardice, in the 
Enel scene, where his pusillanimity finds vent in such exclamations as, ‘‘ Odds triggers and flints!”” The last-named eritic remarks 
in continuation that ‘‘in proportion as the author has overdone the part, it calls for a greater effort of animal spirits and a peculiar 
aptitude of genius in the actor to go through with it: to humor the extravagance, and to seem to take areal and cordial delight in 
caricaturing himself. Dodd was the only actor we remember who realized this ideal combination of volatility and phlegm, of slow- 
ness of understanding with levity of purpose, and vacancy of thought with vivacity of gesture. In general, this character is made lit- 
tle of on the stage, and when left to shift for itself, seems as vapid as it is forced.” 

When, in contemplation of the duel, Acres says, ‘‘ Think what it would be to disgrace my ancestors,” the reply of his servant 
is, “Under favor, the surest way of not disgracing them is to keep as long as you can out of their company’’—a repartee which might 
have come appropriately from the lips of the bitter Fauwlkland, or the cholerie Sir Anthony, but which is hardly in keeping with the 
character and position of such a clodhopper as David. But the joke fell in the writer’s way; and regarding it as too brilliant to lose, 
he gave it a false setting. Sheridan must have had Lawnee in his mind when sketching this part of David. The latter’s description 
of the consequences that would ensue in the event of his master’s falling in the duel—‘t Philis howling” and the old horse ‘cursing 
the hour he was born’’—is a transposition of the Shakspearean clown’s idea of the ‘‘ cat’s wringing her hands” on the oceasion of his 
own parting from his family. 
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A Lucky SIXPENCE: 


YD Farce, in One Act. 


| “¢ Montreal, June, 1874. 
‘My DEAR JOSIAH: 

‘« My boy Charles sails to-day as chief officer in 
the 8. 8. Aurora, which is expected to arrive in 
London about the 29th inst., and he should be 
with you a few days later. 

“‘ Accept my best thanks, my dear Josiah, for 
your warm invitation to him to spend his month’s 


BY E. J. BROWNE. leave with you at ‘Laurel Farm.’ 
‘“‘T hope you and my little niece, Julia, are well. 
CHARAOTERS. . With love to her, I remain, 
OSLO LCOTLY ING Leiiele vis de peivasoetedewes seco An Old Gentleman. 


Charles Heartyman 


His Néphew. 
Jack Scampwell 


An Adventurer. 
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‘‘ Your very affectionate brother, 
‘(WILLIAM HEARTYMAN.” 
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SCENE.—_A Garden. A lane R., separated from 
garden by light palings. Entrance to lane R. v. 
Wicker gate in palings leading into garden. 
Shrubs R. C. Entrance to garden t. 


Enter SCAMPWELL, coming down lane, RB. 


Scamp. [R.] I am once more reduced to the 
disagreeable necessity of considering how I shall 
procure the necessaries of life for the ensuing 
week; and I am unable to recall any period of ny 
remarkable history when the solution of that prob- 
lem appeared more difficult. Let me see, [draws 
money from his pocket] cne shilling and sixpence 
in silver, four pence half-penny in copper, and a 
postage stamp slightly damaged. In addition to 
this unfunded property, I have a carpet-bag at 
the nearest inn, containing 
of worsted slippers, and 


a large quantity of val- 
uable brown paper. 


Shall I succumb to the force 


of adverse circumstances, and seek an asylum in. 


the nearest workhouse ; or shall I stil] bravely 
Struggle against my impending fate, and hurl de- 
fiance at my persecutors—or, in other words, my 
creditors? I will, however, enter the charming 


retreat which I observe on the other side of these. 


palings, and review my position more at leisure. 


[ Enters garden fromr.c. and stands partially con-. 


cealed by the shrubs. 


inter JOSIAH and JULIA Srom tu. 


Jos. Confound that gardener of mine ; he hasn’t 
mown the grass nor finished rolling the gravel yet, 
and I wanted to have everything nice and tidy 
against my nephew Charles’ arrival. 

Jul. When do you expect him to be here, papa? 

Jos. Let me see. Here’s Brother William’s 


letter. [ Reading. 


a tooth-brush, a pair | 


thing is ready for his reception ? 
Jul. Yes, I think so, papa; but Ill go and see. 
[Hit L. 

Jos. Ah, I shall be glad to see the rogue again. 
How he did bother my life out, to be sure. I re- 
member his pinning my coat-tails to the table- 
cloth. He, he, he! And driving the donkey into 
the drawing-room. Ha, ha! I wonder if he is 
much changed? A nice, bright, curly-headed 
little chap he was; but nine years makes a deal 
of difference. , 

Scamp. I wonder who the old chap is? He’s 
evidently expecting his nephew. I'll speak to 
him. [ Walks towards JOSIAH, C. 
Jos. [seeing him.] Hallo! who’s that? Bless 
my heart, it can’t be Charlie. [Putting on specta- 
cles.] Got the same curly hair though, and— Yes, 
it must be. 

Scamp. Ah! my dear uncle, I really didn’t 
know you at first; but Iam rejoiced to see you. 
How are you, my dear sir—I mean, dear uncle? 

Jos. [shaking him warmly by the hand.] So 
you are Charlie, after all? Well, you are indeed 
greatly changed; in fact, more changed than I 
thought possible. 

__ Scamp. Ah, yes! but, you see, the hot sun of 
| India— 
Jos. India! you mean Canada! 


‘mean, the cold blasts of Canada change the com- 
plexion. 
__ Jos. And the features too, apparently. But 
how did you leave your father ? 
_ Scamp. Much the same as usual, thank you, 
uncle; but how is your daugh— You know—the 
young lady ? 

Jos. Why, that’s your cousin Julia. 


| A bright 
little rogue she is, 


and as good as she is 
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cousin might arrive at any moment. I hope every- | 


Scamp. Canada, of course. The hot sun—I |: 


pretty. | | 


iP | 
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But I wonder where she’s gone? [ll go and fetch 
her. [ Hxtt L. 
Scamp. Well, Iam in for it now. But nothing 
venture, nothing have; and if I can only keep the 
Simon Pure—that confounded nephew—out of the 


_way, while I get round the old bloke and make 


j 
| 


| 


we 


companion, Miss Clarinda Starcher. 


_ thing of it. 


love to his pretty daughter, I may make a good 

But here they come. I must use the 

utmost caution, for the position is a difficult one. 
Enter JOSIAH and JULIA, C., from L. 

Jos. Here, Charlie, my boy, come and renew 
your acquaintance with your old _ playfellow. 
[SCAMPWELL Shakes hands and attempts to kiss her. 

Jul. So you are my cousin Charles? Well, you 
are greatly changed, certainly. Charlie—I mean 
you, of course—had such a short nose, and now, 
do you know, it has grown quite long! 

Scamp. Yes, yes; the climate of China—I mean 
Canada— 

Jul. Has a tendency to lengthen noses, of course; 
but your eyes have become quite brown, and I 
used to chaff you about having cats’ eyes. 

Scamp. I remember; but a sudden shock— 

Jul. Changed the color of your eyes from green 
gray to brown. How funny! But here comes our 
latest acquisition, my esteemed governess and 


Enter STARCHER, C., from gate. 
Star. Julia, my love, you must really excuse my 


mentioning it, but you are standing with your 


toes turned in at an angle of quite twenty-two 
and a half degrees; and you will remember my 
showing you the new method—much adopted in 
the higher circles—of opening your parasol and 
elevating it gracefully over your left shoulder, thus! 

Jul. Bother! I mean, my dear Miss Starcher, 


I should be ungrateful if I did not testify in 
fitting terms my gratitude to you for your deep 


solicitude regarding my deportment. But here is 


- my cousin Charles. Pray permit me to present him. 


| 
| 
| 
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Star. [courtesying affectedly.| I am, indeed, re- 
joiced to make the acquaintance of a gentleman 
who has been frequently mentioned to me as the 
much-esteemed nephew of my worthy patron 
(and I trust I may say friend), Josiah Heartyman, 
Esquire, of Laurel Farm. 

Jos. Madame, you do me too much honor ; but 
while we are talking Charlie is probably starving. 


Here, Julia, show him his room; and by the bye, 
my boy, where have you left your luggage’? We'll 
_ send for it. 


Scamp. Pray don’t dream of such a thing. My 
luggage is—ahem—the fact is I had an accident. 
When in the Bay of Biscay a storm got into the 
hold, or, rather, the water got in, and washed my 
luggage out—sixteen boxes and a portmanteau. 

Jos. Bless my heart! what a storm, and what 
alot of baggage. But never mind; I'll lend you 
any clothes you may require, and you won’t find 
them too tight, I warrant you. Ha, ha, ha! 

Exit JOSIAH and SCAMPWELL. 

Jul. Well, what do you think of my cousin, 
Miss Starcher ? 

Star. A most interesting young man, I think, my 
dear Julia. There is about him a quiet dignity, 
so to speak, and an entire absence of all self- 
assertion, which is, to me at least, most refresh- 
ing. But did you notice how attentively he looked 
at me? I protest, I felt quite flattered. 

Jul. Yes, I noticed it; there was a large black 


smut on your nose. I fancy he was looking at that. | 
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Star. Ablack smut! Oh, Julia, [amso distressed. 

Jul. Oh, it was of no consequence. I dare say 
he thought it came there by accident. 

Star. Perhaps so. But Julia, my love, I may be 


wrong—but it struck me that he showed that he | 


was not entirely insensible to— 

Jul. Your very matured charms? Possibly so. 
Indeed, I heard him remark how age mellowed 
and softened the features. 

Star. Ah, ves, your worthy parent has, indeed, 
a most benign countenance; but, Julia, my love, 
although young in years, [ lay claim to a matured 
judgment, and from what I observe, I begin to 
have serious fears that I may have unintention- 
ally—quite unintentionally—disturbed Mr. Charles 
Heartyman’s peace of mind. Let us, however, 
hope that it may be but a passing fancy; for I 
should be most grieved to inflict a wound upon 
one whom I shall always look upon as a friend— 
nay, as a brother. 

Jul. Pray do not distress yourself, dear Miss 
Starcher. I dare say Charles will survive your 
cruel indifference. But I hear papa calling, so 
good-bye for the present. [ Hxit. 

Star. Am I again doomed to disappointment ? 
Must I once more see the prize, when almost 
within my grasp, snatched away by this little 
minx of nineteen summers? I saw him casting 
sheep’s eyes on her. But no, it shall not be. 
he will not marry me, he shall not marry her; VU 
take good care of that. [ Haxtt. 

Enter SCAMPWELL, dressed in JOSIAH’S coat. 


Scamp. Confound this coat; I wish it were five 
sizes smaller. However, if I get nothing else I’ve 
got this; and should I be obliged to perform a 


retrograde movement—in other words ‘ bolt ”—I | 


can take it with me. It will fetch seven and six- 
pence at my uncle’s, at the lowest computation. 


Enter JoB BAGGLES, staggering under a very 
large black chest, marked in white letters, 
CHARLES HEARTYMAN, Esq., 8. 8. Aurora. 
Bag. Hullo, master, can you tell me if Josiah 

Heartyman, Esquire, lives here? The young man 

as owns the box told me to take it to his house, and 

say as he’ll be along hisself in about half an hour. 
Scamp. No, he doesn’t live here. His house 1s 
about seven miles off. 
Bag. Seven miles! O Lor’! I’m dead beat along 


of this’ere box ; and the young man only gave me | 


a shilling, because he said as the gentleman lived 
quite near. I can’t go no farther. 

Scamp. You had better go on. 
another shilling for you. 

Bag. Thank you kindly, sir; but I don’t know 
the road. 

Scamp. Oh, Vll show you. Look here: you go 
through this gate, and then along the lane till 
you get to a bridge. It’s a very rotten old bridge, 
and won’t bear a heavy weight, so you’d better 
tread on tiptoes. 
go on for two miles and a quarter, till you reach 
a flight of steps (there’s two hundred and thirty 
of ’em), and when you get to the top you'll see a 
marsh straight before you. If you go round the 
marsh it will take you about four miles out of your 
way, so you'd better go straight through it; only 
be careful to tread as lightly as you can, for the 
ground is very wet and sloppy, and you might sink 
in the mud, you know. 
you must inquire again. 


Come, here’s 


It | 


When you get to the bridge, ; 


When you get through | 
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Bag. Oh, dear! I shall never get there to-night, 
I know. 

Scamp. You won’t get there to-night if you 
stand talking here all day; so off you go—good 
morning. [Evit BAGGLES, with box, R.] Well, l’ve 
got rid ‘of him, at all events. But I’m afr aid the 
nephew won’t allow himself to be so easily dis- 
posed of. 
Starcher ! 


Enter STARCHER, plucking flowers. 


Star. [starting on seeing SCAMPWELL.]| Ah, I 
thought I was alone and unobserved. Culling a 
few simple flowerets, you see, Mr. Charles. 

Scamp. [aside.] Oh, dear! she’s oo to make 
love tome. The saints protect me! [Aloud.] So 
it appears, madame. 

Star. May Lofter you this poor rose, Mr. Charles? 
It is all I have to give; but the gift, though hum- 
ble, expresses much. 

Scamp. Much obliged, ma’am! [He looks at the 
rose, and then flings it from him. 

Star. Alas, my humble offering is spurned— 
spurned by him who holds the maiden’s— But 
Spare my weakness, Mr. Charles, it shall never 
more betray me. 

Scamp. I accept the flower, madame, but I re- 
ject the earwig! 

Star. An earwig! Did you say an earwig, Mr. 
Charles? Oh, oh! Pm going to faint. Support 
me, Mr. Charles ! ' 

[ She falls into SCAMPWELL’S arms. 
[depositing her on the ground.] Here is 
I say, ma’am, 


Scamp. 
a nice position for a man to be in. 
the grass is very damp. 

Star. [opening her eyes.) Oh, my blighted 
heart! Oh, my— [ Relapsing. 

Scamp. This is really getting serious. I say, 
ma’am, there’s some one coming! 

Star. [opening her eyes.] 1am parched. Water, 

water! [SCAMPWELL runs and brings a watering 
pot, the contents of which he pours over her head. 

Scamp. There! 

Star. [springing up.| Is it thus, sir, that you 
would trifle with the feelings of aconfiding maiden ? 2 

Scamp. You called for water ! 

Star. To drink, sir! 

Scamp. Beg pardon, ma’am, I thought it was 
for external application. Sorry you did not say 
what you wanted it for. 

Star. Permit me to seck the seclusion of my 
chamber. There, perhaps, the wounds which my 
sensitive nature have received may obtain some 
slight relief. [ Hxit L. 

Scamp. I don’t like the look of this. The woman 
has a dangerous eye, and I doubt I have acted 
unwisely in offending her. 


Enter JULIA from L. 


Jul. Oh, you there, Charlie? Papa has sent 
me to try and amuse you. I fear you must find it 
very dull here, after Canada? 

Scamp. Ah, well, you see I moved a good deal 
in society —chiefly among the upper cireles—but 
no one could be dull where my charming cousin is. 

Jul. Mucn obliged, 1am sure; but you have not 

said anything about uncle William. I remember 
him quite well, do you know ? 

Scamp. Oh, your uncle is quite well. He is— 
ahem |_—setting older every year, and, I regret to 
say, his hair is now quite gray. 


Jul. Dear me, how strange! When he was 


But soft! [Aside.] Here comes the | 


with us his head was as bald as a billiard-ball; |; 
but I suppose the climate of Canada has a ten- | 
dency to promote the growth of hair. } 
Scamp. Ah, possibly & so. Permit me, dear cousin, | 
to express the happiness I experience in looking |¢ 
once more upon that sweet face, which even asa 4 
boy I admired so much; in gazing into the depths | 
of those glorious orbs, which dispense sunshine 4 
around; and in listening to those sweet lips, mur- 4 
muring in accents soft and low. 


Hinter CHARLIE HEARTYMAN, from down road, R. 

Chas. [singing. ] 

‘Oh a rare old hulk is Tom Bowline, 
The darling of all the crew.” 

Scamp. [aside.| Good gracious, this must be | 
the nephew. Ifshe sees him, I’m lost. [Taking 4 
her parasol, which he holds between her face and 4 
CHARLIE’S. Aloud.] Permit me, cousin, to shade 
your face from the sun. [ Aside.| How shall I get 
her away? [Aloud.] Ah, look, look! The donkey |; 
has got into the flower garden. He’s eating your 4 
geraniums—run, run! r 

Jul. Where, where? [She runs off: 

Chas. [looking over paling.| Good morning! |} 
Can you tell me if Mr. Heartyman lives here ? 

Scamp. He did live here formerly, but he and | 
his family have removed to a house about seven / 
miles off. 

Chas. Ah! that’s deuced queer; but perhaps |} 
you will kindly point out the road to his house? |; 

Scamp. With infinite pleasure. At the end of | 
this lane you'll see a wood: enter it, and when you | 
have penetrated about three miles you'll come to |} 
a tree— ; 

Chas. Ha, ha! Not an extraordinary thing to | 
meet with in a wood, eh? Ht 

Scamp. On the trunk of that tree yowll find a | 


the moss having overgrown it, you can clear away | 
the moss with your pocket- knife. 
Chas. Exactly so. Well? 
Scamp. The name on that tree is Z-e-d-e-k-i-a-h |) 
P-r-i-m-e. 
Chas. Your name? | 
Scamp. Yes, my name. After you have found |} 
the tree, go for a hundred yards towards the north. |} 
Ale The north! How the deuce am I to find i 
that: | 
Scamp. By a simple process which I have | 
myself discovered. You stand with your back to / 
the south. You then extend the right arm hori- | 
zontally to the left, and the left one—no—let me | 
see: you extend the right arm horizontally to- | 
wards the right—thus, and the left arm similarly |) 
to the left—thus. Your nose will then infallibly | 
point, as a series of carefully-conducted experi- 7 
ments have enabled me to determine, to the north. | 
You have only then got to follow— | 
Chas. Your directions ? ta! 
Scamp. No! your nose. Follow it for about |¥ 
ifive hundred yards, then turn round sharp to- |) 
wards the south for a quarter of a mile. You will |) 
then turn to the left, and if you go far enough |) 
you'll come to a cottage. a | 
Chas. ‘‘ A cottage in a wood”? ia 
Scamp. Just so. Having found the cottage, |¥ 
knock at the door; and if you don’t see an old |® 
man inside— 
Chas. I shall know he’s out. 
Scamp. Precisely. Having found the old man, |§ 
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all you will then have to do is to mention my 
name, Z-e-d-e-k-i-a-h P-r-i-m-e, and he'll tell 


» you what you want to know. Good morning. 


- a close shave. 


[CHARLES goes off laughing.| Oh, dear; that was 
Now he’s gone away, the next 


/ thing 1s to keep him away, or boldly to dispute 


his identity, should he perchance return. How- 


ever, ‘‘ Faint heart never won fair lady.” 


Re-enter JOSIAH and JULIA. 
Jul. Do you know, Charlie, the donkey was not 


_ inthe garden after all? You must be getting blind. 
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| 


| sir. 


oh! 
_makwng pretense of restraining some wild animal 
within.) He’s breaking loose. 


_ Come, off you go! 


' with loaded fire-arms ? 
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Scamp. Yes—that nasty climate has affected 


my sight; but I could have sworn I saw a donkey. 
Jul. Ah! so could 1; but not in the flower gar- 


den. But what does this man want, I wonder ? 


Enter BAGGLES, with box, from R. 


Scamp. [aside.| Oh, here’s that confounded 
porter again ; what on earth shall I do? 

Bag. Oh, dear! ’'m dead beat. There’s every 
bone and sinew of my body aching. I’ve been 
and axed a’most everybody I met, and they all 


_ tells me as the squire lives somewhere about 


here. 
: Ae [approaching.| What has he got in that 
Ox 
Scamp. [holding him back.] Don’t go near it, 
The man is taking a young Bengal tiger to 
a menagerie. I saw the tip of the tail just now. 
He might break loose, you know. 
Jul. [approaching.| Oh, how I should like to 


_ have just one peep. 


Scamp. Don’t go hear it on any account. 


Oh 
Help! help! 


[Running up to the box and 


The box won't 
hold him another moment. Fly! fly! [Jura 
and JOSIAH run off terrified. To BAGGLES, an- 
grily.| Now, sir, what do you mean by coming 
back, when I told you to go away? 

Bag. |bewildered.] Oh, dear! Blest if I knows 
which is my head and which is my heels. The 
people said the squire lived here. 

Scamp. 'Then you asked the wrong people. 
[ Helping him with the box and 
then rudely pushing him off.| Good morning. 
|Hxit BAGGLES, R.}| The plot thickens. I must 
use the utmost caution, and all may yet be well. 


Enter JOSIAH, JULIA and STARCHER. 


[To JostAH.] My dear sir, the Bengal tiger has 


been conducted safely to his native wilds in 
the Zoological Gardens; but I regret to inform 


you that I have serious grounds for believing 


that certain evil-disposed persons are going about 
representing themselves as relations of your own 
for the purpose of extorting money. 


Jos. Bless my heart, we might all be mur-| 


dered in our beds! Pray, run, Miss Starcher, and 
fetch my blunderbuss from the chimney-piece 
in my study. 
slugs and cocked, so be careful how you handle it. 

Star. What! do I reside in the same house 
Oh, I am going to faint, 
Mr. Charles ! 

Scamp. Pray don’t, ma’am. Perhaps I had 
better get the watering-can, so as to have every- 
thing in readiness. 

Star. Ob, no !. don’t mind it, pray, Mr. Charles. 
I feel a little better already. 


It is loaded to the muzzle with 
‘have not the slightest faith in what this person | 


Scamp. Oh, I thought you would; there’s noth- 
ing like cold water in these cases. 

Jos. But seriously, Charles, do you anticipate 
any immediate danger ? 


dear uncle, so that you may be prepared to act 
scribed present himself. 


has to say, and should he persist in his annoyance, 
to hand him over to a policeman. 
Jos. I should think so, indeed. 


bullied, I can tell you. [Hxit JULIA. 


Enter CHARLES, from R. 


Chas. Why, here’s uncle Josiah at last. 
are you, uncle ? How glad I am to see you again. 
[To SCAMPWELL.] Hallo, you sir! You are a nice 
fellow to play your practical jokes on a sailor ; but 
I dare say we shall have an account to settle 
presently. 

Jos. What do you mean, sir, by this audacity ? 
How dare you call me your uncle ? 

Chas. What on earth do you mean, uncle Josh? 
Yousurely have not forgotten your nephew Charles? 

Jos. No, sir, I have not forgotten him, and here 
he stands, [ pointing to SCAMPWELL] ready to ex- 
pose your imposition. 

Chas. Have you all taken leave of your senses, 
or is this some foul conspiracy against me? And 
so this gentleman is your nephew, Charles Hearty- 
man, and I am— 

Jos. An impostor, sir! whose intention was no 
doubt to obtain money by a clumsy attempt to 
personate my nephew; but, fortunately, I have 
been warned in time by this gentleman, whom 
you see here, and whom I am proud to own is my 
nephew. 

Chas. Ah! a light dawns on me now. 


view of the strong current of feeling setting against 
you, to withdraw quietly ? 


CHARLES aside.] Permit me, as a friend, to men- 
tion he’s a desperate fellow when roused. He has 
a blunderbuss loaded with slugs to the muzzle in 
his coat pocket, and a bull-dog of the utmost fero- 
city in his back yard. Good morning. 


the police ? 
Chas. Uncle, your mind has evidently been 


conspiracy. 


again beneath your roof. 


| your life. 
nal machine peeping out of his waistcoat pocket. 
Jos. Tam an Englishman, sir; and although I 


says, he shall not go away saying that he has not 
had fair play. Come, sir, what is your test? 

| Chas. You willremember, uncle—I still call you 
‘uncle, you see, although you disown me—that 
years ago your daughter Julia and your nephew 
Charles were playmates together. They jofned 
‘in the same pursuits, read the same books, walked, 
talked, ate and studied together, and were, in 


Scamp. No; I merely wished to warn you, my — 
vigorously, should such a person as I have de- | 


In such an event your | 
best plan will be to refuse to hear anything he — 


I am not to be | 


How | 


Star. Would it not be the wiser course, sir, in | 


Scamp. Yes, sir, you’d better be off. [Drawing | 


Jos. Now, sir, will you go, or must I send for | 


poisoned against me, or I am the victim of a vile | 
I will go; but first I should wish | 
you to put my identity to one, and only one, test. | 
If it fails to prove to you that [am your nephew | 
Charles, and this person here a designing scoun- | 
'drel, I will never more call you my uncle or enter | 


Scamp. Don’t listen to him, uncle, if you value | 
I distinctly saw the corner of an infer- | 
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short, inseparable. When the time for parting 
came, these young people found that the childish 
penchant for each other had given place to a 


_ stronger passion—love. 


Jos. Upon my word, he speaks like an honest 
But proceed. 

Chas. Now the test I propose is this: Let your 
daughter be called, and let her decide between 
us. She shall tell you which of us is your nephew 
Charles, her betrothed, and which the scheming 
Villain. Upon her verdict I will stand or fall! 

Jos. It shall be done. [Aside.] ’Tis strange! 
but his voice seems familiar to me. [Alowd.] Miss 
Starcher, be good enough to call my daughter. 

[ Hxit STARCHER. 


Re-enters with JULIA. 


Scamp. [aside.] I don’t like the look of this; 
but Vl puta bold front on it. [Alowd.] Ah, cousin 
Julia, here you are! 

Jos. Julia, look at these two persons, and tell 
me which of them is your cousin Charles. [JULIA 
looks first at SCAMPWELL, then at CHARLES; 
throws herself into the latter’s arms. 

Chas. So I am not deceived in my darling; 
she, at least, is true. ) 

Scamp. [coming forward, c.| I must protest 
against this very irregular proceeding. I submit 
that the young lady is not a competent judge. 
Surely, uncle, you will not tolerate this imposi- 
tion? You will require some proof? 

Jos. [dryly.] Ahem! certainly there is imposi- 
tion somewhere; but the truth begins to dawn 


/ upon me. 


Chas. Youshall have a proof. Upon the evening 


_ previous to my departure, while Julia and I were 


seated side by side in the summer-house, ming- 
ling our tears, I took from my pocket an old 
crooked sixpence—a lucky sixpence I called it, for 
it had a hole bored through it—and breaking it in 
two pieces on a stone which lay near, I gave her 
one of the portions, with many protestations of 
tenderness and devotion, and begging her to keep 
it safely until the time when I should be able to 
return and claim her as my bride. 

Jul. [interrupting.| Which I promised to do, 
and I have faithfully kept my promise, for the 
broken sixpence has never been for one moment 
out of my possession since. See! here it is! [Pro- 
ducing it; they join the two pieces of the sixpence, 
which correspond exactly together. 

Jos. [seizing CHARLES’ hand.] Charlie, my 
dear boy, forgive the error of a stupid old man, 
who will do everything in his power to repair it, 
and to show that his affection for his nephew is, 
if possible, stronger than ever. 

Chas. Uncle, do not distress yourself; hama- 
num est errare, as the Latin grammar says; there 
is no harm done. 

Jos. [to SCAMPWELL, who is sneaking off.| Hi, 
sir! not quite so fast; I have a word for you. 

Chas. [bringing SCAMPWELL back to R. c. by 
the collar.} Now, sir, what have you to say for 
yourself ? 

Scamp. Ahem! I regret exceedingly that there 
should have been—ahem—any mistake. You see, 
I was under the impression that you were my uncle. 

Jos. A mistake, sir! You'll find it may be a 
very awkward mistake for you! 


COSTUMES.—\IODERN. 


Enter BAGGLES. 


Here, Mr. Baggles, be so good as to run for a } 
policeman! [Lzxit BAGGLES.] It were excusable, | 
perhaps, for me, with my blind old eyes, to make | 
a mistake; but, Julia, my love, how came you to | 
be deceived ? { 
Jul. I was not deceived, papa—at least only | 
partially so; I began to doubt that this person | 
was Charlie very shortly after his arrival. I was 
quite sure of it, however, before Charlie—my |} 
Charlie—made his appearance; but I wished that 
he himself should be the exposer of the imposition. | 


Enter BAGGLES. 


Jos. Well, Mr. Baggles, is the constable coming? |: 

Bag. He'll be along in a minute. He’s taking |: 
his tea. | 

Star. Permit me, my dear sir, to make a sug- |: 
gestion. This gentleman is evidently under the | 
impression that he is Mr. Charles Heartyman, and | 
that you are consequently his uncle. Would it |4 
not be better that he should be allowed to retire, | 
in order to collect his thoughts ? 
Jos. Ah! You, madame, pleading for the cul- | 
prit? It is strange! | 

Scamp. [to SrARCHER.] Most lovely creature, |) 
could you but know with what intense feelings of— | 
ahem—adoration and—ahem—devotion I regard |; 
you, you would, I feel sure, plead for me. 

Jul. Let me also make a suggestion, papa. | 
Miss Starcher has privately announced to me that /# 
in the event of this gentleman making honorable | 
proposals to her, she might not be altogether in- /¥ 
exorable. Will you, dear papa, allow him to go |: 
free upon his proposing to her, and marrying her | 
in the event of her accepting? 

Jos. Ha, ha, ha! Very good indeed! I agree | 
to it. Now, sir, your position is simply this: You |: 
have personified for dishonest purposes another | 
individual, which is of itself a serious misde- | 
meanor, and punishable by the law. You have | 
also obtained from me, by false pretenses, nota 
only food and shelter, but also various sums of. 
money, which I advanced you on your plea of re- 4 
mittances not having arrived. This is a crime | 


for which you may, upon conviction, be sentenced | 
to imprisonment with hard labor. Now, on the i 
one hand, you have Miss Starcher, who will, I am jj 
sure, make a most affectionate wife, and, on the | 
other hand, hard labor for probably six months. | 
Scamp. Let me see. On the one hand the | 
treadmill, on the other Starcher. Gruel and water |} 
or Starcher. Cropped hair and prison dress or | 
Starcher. I must have time to consider. i 
Jul. She may refuse you, you know. } 
Jos. If she should refuse you, you shall still | 
go free, I pledge you my word. i 
Scamp. It’s an awful risk, but I'll doit. Starch- 
er, be mine! i 
Star. [throwing herself into his arms.| Oh, you 
duck ! i ; 
Chas. Mr. Baggles, we shall not want the po- 
liceman, after all. | 
Jos. No; we are all satisfied. And now the only 
anxiety we have is that our friends here, [to the |® 
audience} who have listened with such kind in- | 
dulgence to our play, may be satisfied too. i | 


| 


THE END. a | 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON. 
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lof t tinfoil. I’m sure it must be a Braue bore, your 


‘having to stop here with me. Pray go. I shall 
U N ) 5 R A N U M B RE L if A * | be all right under the tree. i 
Frank. But it’s raining so hard. 
Kate. I mean you to take the umbrella. 


A Gomic Juterlude. Frank. That would be polite. 
Kate. Never mind politeness. Cousins and sis- 
PA WwW. DUROURG. ters don’t expect it. 
Frank. (looking up.| By Jove, the rain’s com- 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. ing through the branches! Here, you have the 
Theatre Hi yed, Haymarket, 1973. | umbrella. | Offers her theumbrella, which he puts up. 
Oousin Frank......-.0...-. Mr. W. Kendal. Kate. [pushing away umbrella.) I don’t want it. 
Cowsin Kate....ssccccossess Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal). | V’m not afraid of a little rain. 
ort. Prank. But you'll get so wet. 
ScENE.—A Garden. Large tree in centre of stage, [Offers to hold umbrella over her. 
Jront; rain falling violently. | Kate. Pray don’t trouble yourself. 


FRANK and KATE enter, running to shelter of tree; 


get a bad cold. 
he holds an umbrella over her. Kate Whatiathat matter? 


Kate. Ym so out of breath with running. My —Aunt Margaret’s remedies—treacle posset ! 
heart goes pit, pat—pit, pat. Kate. I like it! 

Frank. That’s my fault; ’mafraidI hurried you? Frank. Tallow for the nose! Be wise in time. 

Kate. I shall be all right directly. [She allows him to hold wmbrella over her. 


Frank. I hope you’re not very wet ? | Kate. Well, if I did catch a cold, you wouldn't | 


Kate. Nothing to hurt. [Shakes her dress. care. 
Frank. Here, let me. Frank. Of course not. 
[Brushes her dress with his handkerchief. Kate. Of course, if I were Miss Hartley, you’d 
Kate. Thanks! Where’s Amy and Captain! be very sorry ; but because I’m only Cousin Kate— 
West? Frank. Of course I don’t care one bit. [She 


Frank. They made a bolt of it while you were turns away from him.|] I say, Kate, if I only 
transacting that unmerciful croquet. This rain happened to be Captain West, how happy you | 


is a judgment on your head. would be just now. 
Kate. [had my revenge; that’s all that I care for.. Kate. No, I shouldn’t—there ! 
Frank. What a sad confession! Never mind,; Frank. All smiles—no tinfoil. 
this rain will serve as a penance. Kate. You shan’t tease me like this—I won’t 
Kate. Why did you keep on croqueting me in stop another moment! [ Offers to go—he stops her. | 
that shameful way ? Frank. Don’t be absurd, Kate. | 
Frank. Just for the fun of the thing. Kate. [wresting her hand Jrom him.| One ean | 


Kate. You took care to help that girl, Amy. only get wet through—that’s better than being 
Frank. ?m sure I didn’t. And, if it comes to teased. Good-by! “[She turns from him, he fol- 
that, you did all you could to help Captain West. | lows her with the umbrella ; increased rain drives 
| Kate. No, I didn’t. ; them back. 
Frank. Oh, fie! if you tell fibs like that, the’ Frank. If you go, I must go too. I say, Kate! 
rain will never cease—the whole afternoon will) Kate. Well? 


| be penitential. — Frank. If you must endure my company 

| Kate. I don’t care—you suffer too. whether you go or stop, hadn’t you better stop ? 
Frank. For wy part, I enjoy the rain. This tree does give some shelter. 
Kate. I don’t. Kate. Perhaps I had. One condition, though—_ 


Frank. It breaks the monotony of sunshine. you don’t speak to me any more! 
Be a philosopher, Kate. All smiles, pshaw!—give, Frank. Agreed! 
me frowns to mix in—disagreeables formthe tinfoil, Kate. Mind— 
of happiness. | Frank. Why, you are breaking the bargain 
Kate. You always take care to give me plenty | already! 
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Frank. Nonsénse! youll be wet through and | 


Frank. Safe at last! [Puts down umbrella. | Frank. Rash girl, remember the consequences | 
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UMBRELLA. 


Kate. I just wanted to say that I won’t have 
more than one-half of the umbrella—the exact 
half. [She pushes back his hand, which holds the 
umbrella; they remain silent; he holds the um- 
brella further over her.] That’s more than my half! 

Frank. The lady’s is always the better half. 

Kate. Don’t make stupid jokes. 

Frank. Pretty good for a damp afternoon ; 
besides, anything is good enough for girls. 

Kate. I suppose that’s the reason why so many 
men marry. 

Frank. By Jove, you girls will get so awfully 
sharp when they’ve started that Spinster’s Col- 
lege at Cambridge, B. 8. H., Blue Stocking Hall, 
the men won’t dare to open their mouths. 

Kate. What an advantage learning will be to 
the women! 

Frank. Egad, I pity the professors ! 

Kate. A set of old humdrums—they’!l be safe 
enough from heartache. 

Frank. Heartache, indeed; no, headache—stu- 
pid spinsters ! 

Kate. Ten times sharper than boys! 

Frank. Ten times more troublesome. 
life for the proctors! 

Kate. Try to talk sense, do. 

Frank. The effort wouldn’t be appreciated. 

Kate. The effort would be too painful. Stick 
to silence—it’s the best thing a man can do. 

Frank. Silence—and a woman ? 

Kate. Women only talk when they’ve some- 
thing to say. 

Frank. That’s always! 

Kate. Women can’t help having minds; you 
should think before you talk. 

Frank. Think! 

Kate. That is, if you can; men’s minds all run 
to muscle nowadays—sinew instead of thought. 

Frank. Confound it, Kate, ’ve got a mind! 

Kate. Something that just does, like people 
who breathe with half a lung. 

Frank. By Jove, Vl show you I’ve got a mind! 

kate. Pray, don’t; it would be such a melan- 
choly exhibition. 

Frank. Very well, here goes for thinking! I think 
I should like a great long, heavy moustache. 

Kate. Think to yourself, can’t you ? 

Frank. No, I can’t—a very long, long, long 
beard, just like floss silk. 

kate. ’m sure you'd look very handsome, if 
you had one. 

Frank. I wasn’t speaking to you. 

Kate. You mean it for me. 

Frank. All shining with glycerine. 

Kate. It isn’t glycerine—it’s brilliantine. 

Frank. By Jove, Kate, who revealed that fact? 

Kate. Never mind! 

Frank. I can guess. 

Kate. No, you can’t! 

Frank. Yes, I can. Captain— 

Kate. The hairdresser—ah ! 

Frank. 1 know the person better than that. I 
think I should like to have killed three hundred 
and sixty-five tigers, three-quarters of an ele- 
phant, and half a mouse. 

Kate. If it comes to that, IT think I should like 
to have great black, staring eyes, vulgar shining 
black hair, ringlets, walnut juice, pah! 

Frank. Ym sure Miss Hartley’s hair isn’t like 
that! 

Kate. I never said it was; I only regret mine 


What a 


isn’t. I wish I was always sighing and crying, 


and ‘‘ Oh, I’m so dreadfully tired !” and ‘‘Oh, I’m |, 


too fatigued to sing!” and ‘Oh, I haven’t one 
atom of appetite. Thank you, I never eat any- 
thing!” Don’t she eat when you don’t see her, 
that’s all! 


Frank. It’s no use your trying to imitate Miss | 


Hartley—you can’t do it 
Kate. [don’t want to-—a disagreeable, odious flirt! 
Frank. Why, four-and-twenty hours ago she 
was your dearest friend. 
Kate. I hadn’t learned her deceit. 


Frank. [imitating KATE’s voice.| The sweetest, [: 


dearest girl. Ob, Frank, I can’t endure being 
separated from her for five minutes—she’s over- 
flowing with love and affection ! 

Kate. Yow’re such a wiseacre, I suppose you’ve 
never been deceived in your friends before now ? 

Frank. Alas, that the bright flower of friend- 
ship See wither away and fade! Oh, brevity 
of love! 


Kate. If it comes to that, was not Captain West |: 


the only man you ever really cared for—such a 
capital fellow—so handsome! [Imitating FRANK’S 
voice.| Oh, Kate, the daring of a lion hidden be- 


neath the softness of a lamb—such a generous, |{ 


noble heart ! Why, you told me all that last evening. 
Frank. It takes time to find out a man’s real 
character. 
Kate. Alas, that the bright flower of friendship 


should wither away andfade! Oh, brevity of love! | 


Frank. It just comes true, all they used to say 
of him in the regiment. He’s a regular flirt— 
amuses himself with every foolish girl hé comes 
in contact with. 

Kate. I don’t believe it. 

Frank. Vve warned you, recollect. 

Kate. Thanks for your kindness. 

Frank. If you will burn your fingers, you must 
—remember the moths in the candle! 

Kate. Remember the wasps at the wall fruit ! 

Frank. 'm not sipping sugar just now. 

Kate. No, vowre saying stinging things. Never 
mind, they don’t hurt me. I know who pretends 
to be as sweet as syrup—poor deluded wasp! 

Frank. 1 say, Kate! 

Kate. Well? 

Frank. I know one young lady, not a hundred 
miles off, whose waist is fifty times more like a 
wasp’s than mine. 

Kate. So do I. She does wear tight stays— 
thinks it so fascinating. I suppose it is, for you 
are just about to walk into the fatal bottle. I tell 
you she’s as false, as false as can be! 

Frrank. I don’t believe it. 

Kate. As for a creature in a uniform, only give 
her the chance of being half an hour in his way. 

Frank. I tell you I don’t believe it. 

Kate. All right, don’t! 

Frank. It’s no use, your trying to make me jeal- 
ous. 

Kate. Just as if I should take the trouble! 

Frank. Why do you keep on saying these things 
about Miss Hartley ? 

Kate. If it hurts your feelings I won’t say 
another word. 

Frank. Pray, don’t. 

Kate. Of course people have a right to their 
own opinions; you can’t blame me for that. 


girl she is. 


I’ve | 
known Amy longer than you—I know the sort of |# 


* 
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UMBRELLA. 


Frank. You won't leave off, then ? 
infernal last word ! 

Kate. Woman’s privilege ! 

Frank. Which she never exercises, for she 
never ends.. 

Kate. Change the conversation, then ; propose 
a subject. You’re a man; what’s the use of a 
man’s superior intellect if it can’t give him some- 
thing to talk about—-I’d rather be a foolish girl. 

Frank. You've got your wish, by Jove! 

Kate. Don’t you be rude—you wouldn’t dare to 
be rude if I were a man. 

Frank. If you were a man you wouldn’t be 
foolish. 

Kate. Oh, yes, I should; one can’t contend 
against the laws of nature. 

Frank. You mean to say men are fools, hey ? 

Kate. Oh, you don’t feel it—it’s the women who 
suffer. 

Frank. Take the umbrella. 

Kate. You don’t mean me to hold it over you? 
Even a sister—and they’re slaves enough for any- 
thing—couldn’t be expected to do that. 

Frank. Vm going. 

Kate. But I shall get so wet. 

Frank. Yow) have the umbrella. 

Kate. But I shall lose you—you keep so much 
of the rain off me. 

Frank. Confound it! you shan’t have anything 
to complain of. [Takes off his coat and wraps it 
round her.| My coat will replace me—it will do 
quite as well. 

Kate. Better. It won’t talk. 

Frank. It won't have ears to listen. 

Kate. Good gracious ! 

Frank. What next ? 

Kate. The rheumatism for you. 

Frank. Curse the rheumatism ! 

Kate. A pity vulgar language isn’t a patent 
medicine ! 


Oh, that 


than stop here. ° 

Kate. Oh, but do think of me. 

Frank. [stopping.] Think of you? 

Kate. I should be so sorry if you had the rheu- 
matism—lI should be obliged to nurs®é you: cousins 
are always nursed by cousins; it’s the regular 
process in novels. Don’t be laid up, for my sake 
—it would be such a bore! 

Frank. If that’s all, good-by. 

[Going; thunder; exit. 

Kate. Good gracious, that’s thunder, I’m sure. 
Frank! [Raises voice.| Frank, dear!  [Thuwnder. 

Frank. [without.| Hilloa! 

Kate. I say, Frank ! 

Frank. [without.] Well? 

Kate. Do come back for a minute; I want to 
say something. 

FRANK re-enters. 

Frank. What’s the matter ? 


a good boy, just to please me. 


Kate. Youwon’t go away, will you? 
yet, I mean. 

Frank. You mean yowrre afraid of a little thun- 
der. [Takes umbrella from her hand and holds rt 
over her. 

Kate. Oh, no; not a bit afraid. (Thunder. } 
Good gracious! [she clings to him] Frank, dear, 
promise me not to go! 


Frank. Vd risk a hundred rheumatisms rather 


Kate. Oh, nothing; do take your coat, there’s| 


Frank. Well, to please youl will. [Puts on coat. | 
Not just. 
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Frank. You absurd little goose! 

Kate. I know it’s very foolish ; but the lightning! 

Frank. A little harmless summer lightning— 
like young ladies’ wit. 

Kate. Don’t joke, Frank, at this time—it seems 
so wrong. 

Frank. Wrong? Fiddlesticks ! 

Kate. People are so often killed—especially 
when they’re— 

Frank. When they’re what ? 

Kate. When they’re fond of one another. 

Frank. But were not fond of one another. 

Kate. Well, then, when they’re under trees. 
Frank, dear, don’t you remember those beautiful 
lines of Pope’s on an industrious young man— 

Frank. 'That’s me! 

Kate Do try to be serious—and a virtuous 
maiden, both of the same parish, who were killed 
out haymaking? 

Frank. We’ve been playing croquet, so it don’t 
apply. 

Kate. Croquet doesn’t alter the lightning. I 
had to copy those lines out twenty times for 
inking my pinafore. 

‘When Eastern lovers feed the funeral fire—’’ 


Frank. But we're not lovers, and this is the 
West, and there’s no funeral to feed! [Thwnder. 
Kate. Frank, dear, it’s because you laugh—I’m 
sure it is; don’t laugh any more, there’s a dear. 
‘* When Eastern lovers feed the funeral fire, 
On the same pile the faithful pair expire ; 
Here pitying heaven that virtue mutual found, 
And blasted both, that it might neither wound. 
Isn’t it beautiful ? 

Frank. Very ! 

Kate. If lovers must die, wouldn’t it be nice to 
die like that ? 

Frank. No! 

Kate. Oh, Frank! 

Frank. Deuced disagreeable! 
ought you to say 
‘““wound ;” or “ wownd,” to rhyme with ‘‘ found ” ? 

| Thunder. 


I say, Kate, 


Kate. There’s another crash! [Clings to him.] | 


It’s all because you talk in that scoffing way. 
Frank. Vl give up the laws of rhyme, if that’s 
likely to produce thunder; but I’m afraid your 
natural science has been sadly neglected, Kate. 
[ Thunder. 
Kate. There it is again!—you will keep talking 
so. Aunty says science is so wicked. Why, 
they’ve found out we are only little tadpoles mag- 
nified, like those nasty wriggly things at the 
Polytechnic. Isn’t it fearful? Aunty’s sure they 
don’t believe in anything. 
Frank. The tadpoles ? 
Kate. No, the philosophers. 
the tadpoles believe— 


You see, Frank, 


ophers and the philosophers in the tadpoles— 
amiable reciprocity ! [ Thunder. 


quarrel. 
| Frank. Who began it, Kate ? 
Kate. I did. Vve been behaving very badly all 
‘the morning. I’m a bad, wicked girl! 

Frank. No, no, Kate—I plagued you. 

Kate. Yes; but I knew all the time you never 
really meant anything. 
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‘“‘foond,” to rhyme with | 


Frank. I see! the tadpoles believe in the philos- | 


Kate. Frank, dear—oh! don’t let’s talk about | 
wicked things till the storm’s over. [Pm quite sure | 
of one thing: this thunder is a judgment on our | 
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is | 


Frank. Quite so! 

Kate. You were only pretending to care for her ?' 

Frank. Eh, Kate? 

Kate. Don’t tease me any more—it does make 
me so unhappy. [ Cries. 

Frank. Kate, were you only pretending, too ? 

Kate. I’m sure [ never cared for him one bit. 

Frank. ’'m sure I never cared for her—she’s | 
awfully affected. 

Kate. His conceit is dreadful—all those nasty 
tiger skins, they do smell so—and that great long 
beard of his, which is always catching in every- | 
thing. 

Frank. Girls’ hearts included! By Jove, girls’ 
are so awfully careless, always leaving those 
things about. 

‘Kate. Some girls, Frank. 

Frank. I mean some, of course. You know, 
Kate, she thinks no end of herself—and that ugly 
chignon of hers, twice as big as her head. ~ 

Kate. Yes, Frank, dear; men are always bored 
by intellect, but they’ re often caught by hair. 

Frank. Some men, Kate. 

Kate. Of course I mean some men, Frank. Then 
he does give himself such tremendous airs—just as 
if every girl were forced to fall in love with him! 

Frank. She may flirt with him to her heart’s 
content. 

Kate. He’s welcome to make love to her all day 
long. Won’t they talk a pretty pack of nonsense, 
that’s all! Don’t vou think she’s very silly, Frank? 

Frank. Awfully. Isn’t he empty-headed, too ? 


Kate. Dreadfully empty. Lovers are so very 
ridiculous, ain’t they, Frank ? 

Frank. Very! 

Kate. 'They always do say such foolish things. 

Frank. Always! 

_ Kate. It seems so absurd for two sane people to 

- talk such nonsense. 

Frank. It does. 

Kate. Being in love must be the most idiotic 

_ thing in the whole world. 

Frank. It must. 

Kate. ’'m very glad I’m not in love. 

Frank. So am I. 

Kate. It’s so very pleasant to be able to talk 

| sense to one another, isn’t it? 

Frank. Very! 

Kate. A pair of geese ! 

Frank. You mean they are a pair of geese ? 

Kate. Of course! 

Frank. Of course they are, and a big pair into 

| the bargain. 

Kate. I say, Frank ! 

Frank. Well? 

Kate. Do forgive me, there’s a good boy! 

Frank. Forgive me ! 

Kate. Forgive one another. 

Frank. All right! [They shake hands. 

Kate. Now we're friends again; isn’t it jolly? 

Frank. Awfully jolly! 

Kate. ’'m sure there’s nothing so beautiful as 
friendship. 

Frank. It is very beautiful; but still— 

Kate. You must confess it’s a noble feeling—so 
pure, so elevated, so unselfish. 

Frank. Certainly. 

Kate. Friends—friendship—there’s nothing like 
it in the world. What else can one want for hap- 
piness ? 

Frank. Still, you know, friends do quarrel some- 
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‘times, and then separate forever and ever, Kate | 
—never meet again—hate one another! q 

Kate. Don’t talk like that, Frank ; it makes me | 
so sad. I’m sure we shall never hate one another! 9 

Frank. Perhaps we might. Sometimes, you } 
know, friends quarrel about other people—third 
persons, for instance. | 

Kate. Fourth persons, Frank. But we shall } 
never be so foolish again. | 

Frank. Perhaps we might. I see a way to pre- | 
vent it. 

Kate. Do you? I’m so glad. I do hate the | 
|mere thought of quarreling. | 

Frank. If two people are engaged to one an-— | 
other they can’t be engaged to anybody else. You } 
understand ? ‘| 

Kate. Not exactly, Frank. | 

Frank. Just for example—if you were engaged } 
to me, you couldn’t be engaged to Captain West, | 
could you? | 

Kate. No! 

Frank. Of course we could not quarrel on that 
point ? : 

Kate. Of course not! 

Frank. Well, then, to prevent quarreling, be 
engaged to me. 

Kate. What, really ? 

Frank. On my knees! [Falls on his knees; the 
umbrella catches in her hat and forces her to stoop. 

Kate. Oh, you stupid boy, yowre spoiling my 
best hat. What will aunty say? 

Frank. What will you say —that’s the question? 

Kate. Yes. Oh, do get up—you’re sure to catch } 
the rheumatism ! 

Frank. [rising.] Hang the rheumatism! Ive - 
caught the nurse. [Tries to kiss her, but the stick 
of the umbrella intervenes. | Confound the umbrella! 

Kate. Why, it’s left off raining, I do believe. 

Frank. All right. [Closes wmbrella, throws i | 
down, and kisses her. 


| 
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Kate. Don’t, Frank, don’t! Why, dear me, how |} 
strange, I feel just as if 'd been running—my 
heart does go pit, pat—pit, pat. | 

Frank. It is my fault this time, I’m afraid. 

Kate. Never mind, Frank, I don’t mind the | | 
feeling one bit—it makes me feel so happy. Why, jf 
the shower is quite over now. How bright and |) 
lovely everything does look—it was all so black a |) 
few minutes ago. I 

Frank. These summer showers are nothing— |) 
short-lived as— { : 

Kate. As what? ii 

Frank. True lovers’ quarrels. After all, with a |) 
good umbrella, it’s nothing to be caught in a if 
shower. 

Kate. Something, sometimes. 
stance, Frank— 

Frank. What, Kate? 

Kate. You coose ! ! I won’t tell you, if you can’t | 
guess. 

Frank. Oh, I see—a wife! 

Kate. A husband! Let’s go and tell aunty. 

Frank. Come along! 

[He draws her to him—they are about to go. 

Kate. Why, Frank, dear, you’ve forgotten our 
best friend— 

Frank. Eh? 

Kate. The umbrella ! 
[He goes back and picks up umbrella. 


THE END. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.’—DR. JOHNSON. | 
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CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 


; V O Te 2} Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1877, by WHEAT & CoRNETT, in the Office N O 28 


Lafont has had my lands, my houses, horses, 


VES SACRIFICE: |3¢ spre, ny ror vee sod nae 


My patrimony. 
OR, Du V. Then before the last 
Resourcé of want—the Morgue—try matrimony. 
THE RIVAL MERCHANTS. St. Lo. I ean’t! Iam in love! : 
Mor. Inlove? Ha, ha! 
; a atta v! wi 4 ae 
A Play, in Five Acts. | Du V. eee ! with the widow Herminie de | 
Vermont ! 
Ry GOBhORCEH TOVELL. Mor. A ward of Paul Lafont ! 
Du V. Who, though his eyes 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. Are moderately sharp on most occasions, 
2 Swears they could never see the fortune she 
Covent Garden, 1842. Bowery, 1843. Declares her father left 
Matthew Elmore............Mr. Vandenhoff. Mr. J. R. Scott. eciares her father seit. 
ae sob He Seas eee ba Goaper a es 2 = eate Mor. Try Margaret Elmore, 
ugene de Lorme.........- - * Charles Pitt. “J. Wallack. eal ’ : . i, 
i al selena “ Walter Lacy. “ ©. Hil, .| Lhe English merchant’s daughter and sole heir. 
i ea “ Wigan. “ Prior. |There is a bait, now, even old Lafont 
SPM MINA < rta rele’ «cise esseo 0% ‘*_W. H: Payne. ‘* Forester. i j ~v |i ‘ 
DULY BETOUMAUTULC | o.n10.0.<\0 010.0 0 +’ ‘* Diddear. ‘¢ Milner. Licks his dry lips aut fi ! 
| Jean Iuse..../.:...... ..... “* Meadows. “Gates. St. Lo. Margaret and Lafont! 
eee: Be Petiavencts x. Ree ree Vitec What profanation ! 
IEOV YOUVE corre ceeccesccvcens 4118s andenhor, rs. law. ” - . 
. Herminie de Vermont..... Mrs. W. Lacy. IAC SANE Mor. Why 4 Lafont and Elmore ‘ | 
| Jenny..... a ae “ Humby. “ Herbert. | Are the two richest merchants in our city, 
BRE rennet eee Bn sa hen Breet. ‘ Stickney. | And what more fit than to unite them thus ? 


St. Lo. And think you Elmore would consent | 

EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. e.g 
‘| D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle to It ? 
|| Centres L- 6. Lett Centre, &e, The reader Is supposed to be on the staze, 1More—a man who rates a reputation 
es, Hhe audience. ~ | Above a life; whose own unspotted virtue 
Brooks not the lightest shadow of a stain ; 
| AOMel: Whose proud, tenacious honor holds itself a 
Wik At guard against the world—he sell his chil 
edge 2 eS Hoyas. ‘For gold—and to a bidder like Lafont ! 
Enter St. Lo, Mortuc and Du VirAy, from a Mor. ’Twere hard to say; Elmore is a strange 

gaming-house, L. E. F. man. 


St. Lo. Pest on the cards, the dice, the hour, When he first settled here, some three years’ back, 
the place, How eagerly he sought the young De Lormes, 
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| Fortune, misfortune, luck, myself, the world, Herminie and her brother, for no cause 
}| And every man in it! But being orphans, with a knavish guardian. 
| Du V. Have you lost all? Du V. And when he found that Herminie was 
. St. Lo. Drained to the bottom, and my pocket. married, : | 
made He took Eugene, the other, to his house, | 
_| What prudent nature loathes—a vacuum ! Adopted him, treated him like a son, 
| Tam an empty bag—a drawn-off butt ; And till this daughter, Margaret, appeared, | 
| Shake me—you will not find a jingle in me; All thought intended him his heir. | 
Tap me—I’m hollow, nothing left but noise. St. Lo. And so 
[ Crossing c. He may be yet; for Eugene loves her. 
_ Mor. Go to Lafont, and get you filled again. Mor. Loves her! | 
St. Lo. Go to a usurer without a pledge! You shall outbid him, then—you shall adore her ! 
)| Go to a well without a pitcher first, ; St. Lo. Pshaw! What can Margaret ever be | 
And ask the water to flow up to you! to me? ; : | 
T’ve nothing left to draw with. One by one, I grant her young—I grant her passing fair— | 


Her voice a music and her smile a spell ; 


Norte.—The length of this play necessarily requires curtailments | Rich in attractions, talents, virtues, graces 
Bilon the stago—the vassages thus omitted are those inserted with | : aa iS " 
BMinvertedicommas.. © mose mmsene’ S™™ Ty all that makes her sex a glittering wonder. 
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St. Lo. She is!— 


| 2 kt BVA S°A7 0 R.BE I CE. ;Acbt, Soana if 
—- a i i 
I grant, had Herminie been never: born, ‘Do they make no provision for a tail ?” 

Margar ‘et had shone a very gem of women ; | ‘I must do something for this dear St. Lo! 

Yet she is but a woman: Herminie, | St. Lo. Wer ‘osses to LAFONT] what’s your 

The saucy, wild, provoking Herminie, | answer? Will you help me gratis? 

1 a | Laf. Hem!—I am so soft- hearted, and I love 

Mor. An angel—out with it! | you 
| 


So very much, St. Lo—I do, indeed— 
As surely as Lafont is— I think I must—to an old friend like you— 

Du V. What? It’s very foolish, but that’s just my way! 

St. Lo. A devil— J had a clerk—poor fellow, died last week— 
Which I'll be sworn to! Nothing merely mortal | His stool is not yet filled, and—you shall have it ! 
Could have eajoled a man as he has me. St. Lo. Have your clerk’s stool ? 


His silky smoothness is not of this world ; Laf. His place, St. Lo! 

His sugared smile has nothing earthly in it— St. Lo. A clerk! 

None of the spice and pepper of a man! Your clerk? ; 
_ He’s never in a passion—that’s not human. Laf. We give no salary the first five years, 
- Morlue—Du Viray—do now, if you love me, Because of the advantages; but then 


Find out for me what tailor makes his clothes; ; | You'll learn the business—be lodged and fed— 

If they are fashioned like another man’s— Live all indoors—the changes of the seasons 

If there is no provision for a tail! Will never reach you; in your small snug office, 

From dawn to midnight, let the tempest pour 

hu, the sun broil without, you will be safe. 

| [ Aside. ] If he accepts this, he’s far gone indeed !. 

| Mor. (to JEAN.] But if he marries? 

St. Lo. A devil! | Jean. iets must never mary. 
| 


Enter PAUL LAFONT and JEAN RUSE, and cross 
behind to L. 


Mor. Lafont’s a man of high repute. 
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Du V. Of wealth unquestioned. St. Lo. [gasping.| Your clerk ? 
St. Lo. Sir, I say a devil! Laf. Here, Jean Ruse !—tell dear St. Lo 
Tll have him nothing less. Own him a devil, The luxuries a clerk enjoys. 


Or we are enemies. Jean. I ean’t! 


| Dc Viray burst into shouts of laughter. 
The highwayman that takes the traveler’s purse | St. Lo. Don’t laugh! I'll not endure it! Were 


+ 
a 
¢) 
- 
$| 
+ 
+ 
+ 
a 
a 
+ 
; Mor. Oh, if you wish it, Laf. Jean, you are jealous!—That’s a wicked 
+ Lafont’s a devil, then! ie feeling! 
+ Du V. So let it be, | Never be envious of another’s good ! 
+ With all my heart. _ St. Lo. [dragging JEAN forw ard. ] Come here, 
~ = Laf. [advancing.] Ha, ha! ha, ha! How do? you dried-up skin of withered parchment! 
; [St. Lo crosses from him to R.; they look Do I look like a clerk? 
> embarrassed. Jean. Perhaps not yet— 
¢ You think I heard you. Well, what ifI did? But after serving five-and-thirty years 
¢ Don’t look distressed. It grieves me! You are) You'll be much altered. 
$ well? | St. Lo. Five-and-thirty years ! 
¢ That’s right—that’s right. [Embracing them.] A} Go! go! poor wretch! 
: little ebullition — eer [Casts him off and 
+ ittle ebullition asts him off and crosses R. 
- 
¢ Of youthful mirth. I’m very fond of youth— | Laf. Now pray, my dear St. Lo, 
J I am, indeed—so open, 80 ingenuous! ‘Don’t be precipitate—consider of it! ! 
$ Your hands again! Ha, ha! That’s very good! Jean. Oh, what a wicked world! Reject a 
© ; = “a eae hk J 
+ You've had a merry night ?—Sad rogues, wild cler kship ! 
: rogues ! What black ingratitude! 
How went the cards, St. Lo? | Laf. He'll think upon it— 
oo 7 « ‘ ° 
> St. Lo. As though you had made them— | He'll think upon it, Jean! Sweet gentlemen, 
> Fleeced me of every sou! | You'll talk to him! I cannot stay myself— 
> Laf. Dear, that’s a pity! | I am upon my way to our dear Elmore, ; 
~ What will you do? | And his sweet daughter. Ah, sirs, there’sa man! |: 
ye St. Lo. Starve, I suppose, or hang— Such wealth—such virtue! how he makes us love 
+ ; tegcies 5 : PF 23 ; P 
¢ Blow out my brains, or jump into the Seine— | him! 
¢ Or make some such short, gentlemanly ending. | St. Lo, perhaps, will one day be an Elmore— 
¢ Laf. How very shocking! It distresses me— | It’s only to begin. Good- by, St. Lo; 
¢ It does indeed! _ ‘I love you very much—I do indeed! 
+ St. Lo. Well, will you help me live, then ? You'll think upon my offer. Dear Du Viray; 
. Laf. Without security? Ha! that’s irregular,| My very dear Morluc—I kiss your hands 
~ Unbusiness-like—it is, indeed, St. Lo! | [Exit i. 
; You must not ask me—think of the example! | Jean. (to Sr. Lo.] Oh, most unhappy youth!” 
af Mor. Come, Lafont; you must do something | Reject a clerkship! [EvitL. Moriucand 
z for him. 
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+ 
+ 
+ 
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+ 
+ 
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Will scarcely grudge restoring a few coins | he not 
To help him on the road. You can’t do less Herminie’s guardian, I’d not leave a bone 
Du V. He is our friend—and if you deal too Whole in ‘his body! Don’t stand laughing | 
hardly, | there, { 
You'll drive us to withdraw our custom. But help me to abuse him !—May all the plagues © 
Laf. {aside.] Hem! Of ruined spendthrifts cling like plasters to him! 
Well, I suppose, then, I must offer something— |Unmanageable duns, with bills unpaid, 
And he’s so pleasant !—*' Paul Lafont’s a devil! | Growing - with mushroom speed, a crop a night, 
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Act I, Scene 1.] ia i SACRIFICE. 3 


: ahs 

"Hang on his steps! [Crosses c.] May he forever, What does it matter? Nothing! There’s your 
hold | luck. ‘ 

_ Cards from which all the trumps have been forgot, For you up starts a stranger, Matthew Elmore— 

_ And dice that will throw nothing but deuce-ace ! 1 This English merchant—takes you to his house— 


_May he— Come, help me! help me! Brings home a pretty daughter—gives you means 
Mor. Be in love! 'To ruffle with the bravest of her suitors— 
St. Lo. And let it be despairingly ! |Makes you— Pshaw! Talking of it angers me! 
Du V. With one | Fortune’s a jade-—the world all goes by luck— 


Whose fortune, added to his own, will not Nothing but luck ! [ Crosses R. 
Make up the purchase of their wedding-ring! Eug. All this, and more than this, 
St. Lo. That’s growing personal! But yet go on!) Has Elmore done for me; more than my tongue 
Mor. And may his mistress have a guardian, | Or grateful heart can utter ; and I love him 


too-— As I have dreamed a son should love his father. 
A guardian like Lafont ! 'Oft has my fancy called again to earth 
St. Lo. Go on—go on! _My own lost father’s unentombed remains, 
That was a clincher! Help me to some more— | From the deep waters where they lie engulphed, 
[have not half done yet. | And, animating them with Elmore’s soul, 


| lve asked myself if I could love that father 


dinis EUGENE DE LORME, R. |More dearly then, than I do Elmore now. 


Du V. Eugene! | St. Lo. And how replied your fancy ? 
Eug. How now? Eug. With a sigh! 
_ What is the mood to-day? 'A father! Oh, there is a magic charm 
St. Lo. Moral and savage! In the mere name of kindred other words 
_ There—hold your tongue—I’m cursing! Cannot supply! How I have stood and watched, 
Eug. Cursing! Whom? [ Crosses Cc. |When Elmore gazed upon his daughtev’s face, 
St. Lo. Your and your sister’s guardian, Paul) While their souls seemed to cling about each 
Lafont. other, 
- Don’t put me out—you'll lose the benefit ! “And from their eyes, like two opposing mirrors, 
Mor. He has just had a dose of good advice, |The images received were given back, 
And it is pinching him !—He’s desperate! Again to be returned, again reflected, 
Du V. 1 think he'll turn a hermit. In endless inter change. But upon me 
Mor. Aye, and grow | His calm and chastened smile, though ever kind, 
Extremely saintly—and extremely thin! Is cold and saddened, too. Yet both are love: 
Du V. De Lorme, I give you joy of your com- | That—the proud father’s fondness for his child; 
panion. | This—the good man’s compassion for the orphan. 
Farewell! We’ve business. Heisin goodhands,| St. Lo. Oh, that some good man with the like 
And we shall hear of him. | good means 
[Hxeunt MorLvuc and Dv VIRAY, Rk. ‘Would take a like compassion upon me! 
Eug. What is the matter? I would not quarrel with his looks. Inquire 
St. Lo. Nothing worth mentioning. My wheels If Elmore wants another protege. 
want greasing, I’m disengaged, and wholly at his service ; 
And so they shriek a little—that is all. |An orphan, too, the very thing to suit him ! 
Eug. Dear, dear St. Lo, when will you cast | I’m to be let. I shall take little room ; 
aside |My baggage will all lie in an arm- chair; 
These idle follies ? |My purse pack up within a nurse-maid’ § thimble. 
St. Lo. Now, boy—now—to-day ! ‘Eug. Nay, not while mine is full. 
From this hour forth I'll be another man. | St. Lo. You're a kind fellow ; 
I will not run in debt, for I’ve no credit. Perhaps I'll take you at your word, and use 
Nor borrow—for I’ve no security. . | you; 
Nor gamble—for I’ve nothing left to stake. If not, T shall not thank you aught the less ; 
Nor—hear your sermons—for I have no patience! | And ee your Margaret be but of my mind, 
Eug. Why force me, then, topreach? Oh, well) You'll win her from them all! 
you know | Fug. Oh, name her not! 
I burn to call you brother—but my sister To my own heart I dare not breathe my love. 


Has always the same answer—your wild courses, I am the creature of her father’s bounty. 
Your thoughtless waste, your ‘dissolute compan- Yet were I lord of kingdoms—nay, of worlds— 


v 


ions ! |To ask the love of Margaret would seem 
And what can I reply ? As though I bade the silver queen of night 
St. Lo. That she’s an angel ; Curtain her beams from every other eye, 
And you a lucky, calm, cold-blooded dog, 'To shine on me alone. 
Whose virtue costs him nothing! It’s all lueck— | St. Lo. I've seen the moon 
Nothing but luck, I tell you. ‘Here am ly |Shine brighter on a puddle than an ocean! 
Who owned a fortune not a twelvemonth back— And women love that best on which their love 
What am I now? Cleaned out—drained dry—a Can show most liberal. Do you still doubt ? 
beggar ! Then look at me! I'll go and woo your sister 
While you, who seemed the butt of all mischances,. More hotly now than ever. Follow me, 
Motherless from your birth—in infancy And, as I prosper, make me your example. 
Orphaned by violence—your father murdered— | Eug. [laughing.) You an example ? 
His steward left your guardian and his heir, St. Lo. And why not, good friend ? 
For all your father’s lands proved mortgaged to | What wins a widow will not lose a maid! 
him— | [Exeunt R. 
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| parison between them ! 
| young lady’s voice. 


_ Before your father’s daughter. came ? 
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LOVE’S SACRIFICE. 


{Act I, Scene 2. 


- ScenE IL—A Chamber in MATTHEW ELMORE’S 


House, with preparations for a toilet. 


| Jenny discovered arranging the dressing-table, R. 


Jenny. Well, I like France, and so does my 


young lady, Miss Margaret, too, I warrant ! Why, | 


though we have been here only a couple of months, 
I feel just as if I had been born a Frenchwoman— 


.gentility comes so naturalto me! In England, 


Tom the coachman used to call me pretty Jenny | 
Jarman. Poor Tom! But Jenny Jarman! What 
a horrid name! Now, Monsieur Friponneau, the 
valet, whispers to me, ‘‘ Ah, belle Anatole Char- 
mant!” Charmant means charming, which he 
says I am, both by name and by nature; and 
Anatole, he tells me, is the French for Jenny. 
How much nicer it sounds! Anatole Charmant 
—Jenny Jarman! Oh, there is no sort of com- 
But hark! I hear my 
Aye, and there is Madame 
de Vermont with her, as usual. What a comfort 
it is to see a widow always so gay and merry! 


_ Really, it is quite a temptation to marriage ! 


Enter MARGARET and HERMINIE DE VERMONT, L. 


Mar. I have been idle, and the morning wears: 
I shall be chid for my late toilet. Come, 

We must make haste, good Jenny. 

Jenny. Anatole, if you please, ma’mselle—I 
have been translated. 

Mar. Translated ? 

Jenny. Yes. Anatole is the French for Jenny ; 
and as all our other English has to be translated, 
Monsieur Friponneau has persuaded me to undergo 
the operation too. 

Mar. [laughing.] Beware, girl! for they teach 

false lessons here, 


_ And we are too apt scholars. © 


Jenny. Oh, but the masters are so pleasant! 
And .all alike! Why, lovers in France are as 
plentiful as sprats at Christmas; while England 
is like a ship on short allowance—there is not one 


_ for half a dozen of us! 


Mar. Fie, fie, girl! To yourtask. I shall be late. 
You know my father’s love, which makes of me 
The unskilled mistress of his house, demands 
I should receive his friends. 

Her. [{u. c.] Your father’s friends! 

Thou little hypocrite! Where did they hide 

Till then 

No man had fewer; but with Margaret 

They flocked as thick as swallows with the sum- 
mer: 

Till, in a month, good, quiet, peaceful Elmore 


_ Found himself master of the destinies 
_ Of half the raving, moon-struck youths of Paris. 


Thanks to that duteous daughter, whose sole care 


_ Was—to do honor to ber father’s friends! 


Mar. Goto! You are an idle chatterer. 
Her. Do you weary of me? 
Mar. No—talk on—talk on— 


_ Vl think of other things. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 
Ser. Monsieur Lafont 
Presents his humble duty to you, madame, 
And waits below. 
Mar. I am not ready yet 


_ For visitors—so tell Monsieur Lafont. 


_ [£xit SERVANT, L. 
Her. Oh, my poor guardian! Why, thou saucy 
girl 
5 } 


So short an answer to so rich a wooer ! 


Mar. Wooer! Oh, wherefore will he thus persist 
In this most monstrous suit? Why haunt a house 
Where no one welcomes him ? 

Her. Two strong attractions, 

Beauty and wealth! Lafont adores them both. 

Besides, your father is his rival now 

In trade; but this would make their interests one. 

How.they could play into each other’s hands ! 

What snug monopolies! Oh, he will win you! 

You are your father’s goods—his stock in trade ; 

The merchant sells his wares to the best chap- 
man— 

And few can bid a price with Paul Lafont. 

How I should like to hear them haggling for you! 

Mar. Stay, Herminie! I know you do but jest— 
Yet there are themes on which a jest appears 
A kind of irreligion. One of these 
Is my dear father’s name. Unworthy doubt 
Never approached it—never! If his heart 
Has any worship lower than the skies, 

It is his honor ; if he has a thought 
Still dearer than that honor, ’tis his child. 
Her. Forgive me—I but jested on Lafont. 
Mar. Name him no more. I should despise him, 
were it 
But for your own and for your brother’s wrongs: 
Yet in himself there’s that—I scarce know what— 
Which makes me shrink from him. ‘‘ His honeyed 
sweetness 
‘‘ Moves my aversion—his eternal smoothness 
‘‘ Wakes my antipathy.” I think I see 
A coiled-up serpent in his half-closed eye: 
It may be prejudice, yet, Herminie, 
I’d rather meet my father’s sternest frown 
Than Paul Lafont’s smooth smile. 
Her. ‘‘ Come to my arms, 
‘¢ And let me kiss thee!” ~ 


fte-enter SERVANT, L. 


Ser. Count D’Autun; my lady, 
Tenders his service. 
Mar. I will come anon. 
[ Sits at toilet. 
Her. D’Autun. 
rich, 
Generous, young, well-featured, well-proportioned, 
A very pearl of men. How’s the heart now ? 
Is there no palpitation ? 
Mar. [extending her arm.] Feel my. pulse. 
Her. [taking it.]| One--two—three—four—a 
most provoking pulse ! 
Firm as a rock—dull as the step of time. 
Oh, I am out of patience! Margaret, 
Like a good girl, come, make a full confession ! 
I die to know the truth—who is the man? 
Mar. Pshaw! not a soul of them. 
Her. Stay—that’s a fib! 
I see a blush—a little crinkling smile! 
Desanges? still steady ! 
Mar. Aye—or it beats false. 
Her. Rochard? Now whip that little wrist of 
thine. 
This is a piece of clockwork, not a pulse! 
It stirs no more for the best men in Paris 
Than if I named my brother, poor Eugene— 
Oh, mercy on us! what a leap was there! 
And what a blush! You're ill—extremely ill! 
My wicked brother! It was he-- 
Mar. Go, madcap! 
Girl, you have surely finished— 
Jenny. Oh, your hair— 


Exit SERVANT, L. 
Now there’s a gallant that is 
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_ You know his very name alarmed you! 


- You will. [Crosses c.] You know the jealous care 


_ I watch my budding rose—grown far away, 
| In bleak, but wholesome air; transplanted now 
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Act I, Scene 2.] 


Mar. My hair is excellent, I have no doubt. 

Jenny. And that left sleeve— | 

Mar. ‘‘ Quite right—the sleeve’s perfection, 
“'There—anything will do!” Iam not used, 
You know, to be fastidious in my dress. 


Re-enter SERVANT, L. 


Ser.» The Sieur Eugene, my lady, is below. 
Mar. [eagerly.) Ha! say I am coming—that is, 


presently. | 
No—never mind. There, there—you need not 
wait. [Hxit SERVANT, L. 
Her. My brother! Ob, you must not venture 
near him; 


Nay, 
Indeed you must not—’twili be dangerous ! 
Stay where you are. 

Mar. [going to aglass.| Oh, you provoking girl! 
How ill you’ve dressed me! never half so badly! 
This hair is frightful—do it all again— 

Yet that will take so long— 

Her. ‘* Nay, but you know, 


_ “My hair is excellent !” 


Mar. And then this sleeve— 


- See how it hangs! 


Her. ‘‘ The sleeve’s perfection !” 

Mar. Pshaw! 

Why, look yourself—the dress is all awry— 
I cannot be seen thus! 

Her. ‘*1 am not used 
‘To be fastidious in my dress!” Dear Margaret, 
I must embrace you! Nay, don’t turn away ! 
Never did book delight me half so much, 

As that most simple one in which I read 

Thy heart. [Rises and comes forward. 
Mar. You are a simpleton yourself ! 

Like an ambitious child, who knows not yet 

A single letter, you would seize the volume, 

Turn the page upside down, and so pretend 

To read its matter. Fiction—all pure fiction, 

Framed out of your own brain! [Jo JEenny.] 

There, you may go, girl. 

Jenny. [aside. ] Go! yes, that’s always the way, 
just as the conversation is growing interesting! 
But as long as doors are made with key -holes, 
I'll not be brought up in ignorance. 

[Flounces out, R. 

Mar. And I must hasten now to meet these 

people, 
If but to ’scape from you. Ha! here’s my father— 
Now I shall have a champion! 


Enter MATTHEW ELMORE, L. 


Elm. So thou shalt ! [Hmbraces her. 
Why, what’s the matter, girl?) Why, Margaret, 
As full of blushes as the morning, when 
The sun peeps in through her half-opened curtains, 
And finds her sleeping! What has happened, | 

child? 
What have they done to thee ? 

Mar. Oh, she torments me 


3 With saucy jests, such as one’s cheek can’t choose 


But tingle at. Forbid her! 

Her. [{laughing.] Don’t attempt it! 
I will not be forbid! 

Elm. Yes, Herminie, 


with which 


Into this rank and doubtful soil of France, 
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If I would buy my child a house, a horse, 


'Might each be soon exchanged, if she disliked it. 
Or if I would bring home some youthful friend 
'As her companion for a vacant hour, 


The character of that selected friend ? 

Yet might she snap at will the slender tie. 
'Then, when the question is of one to be 

_The partner of her life to its last breath, 

|The sharer of her heart’s most sacred thoughts, 


Because my selfish fondness could not bear 
That 4 Should bloom away from me. I’d have 
er 
Gay, happy, courted and admired; but yet 
I must not let you spoil my English girl. 
[HeRMINTE retires up. | 
[affectionately.] Nor shall they, father! | 
Am I not with you, 
And is not that always to be at home ? 
The truant slip, that once was severed from you 
Now grafted back into the parent stem, 
Grows all again your own. 
Elm. , Lregandisa her earnestly.| Art sure of 
that * 
Art sure thou art not, like so many more, 
A parasite, twining about my boughs 
Only to feed upon my sap ? 
Mar. Oh, no! 
[I am your own true branch. 
Elm. Beware, beware! 
This world we live in, child—'tis a strange world, 
And, like a cur, will snap at the same hand 
It licked an hour before. If this same world— 
It is a giddy thing, which fawns so now— 
Should one day turn on me—if it should find 
My gold but tinsel—call my seeming virtue 
Smooth-faced hypocrisy —brand my proud name 
With its most damning marks—think’st thou, 
would still 
Thy fond atfection know no cooling ? 
Mar. “No!” 
If such could be—though such can never be— 
Then I would fly that world with thee, and go 
Where we would have no world but one anether. 
But why do you so often in your talk 
Start off to doubts and questionings like these ? 
Elm. Do I? I did not know it. ’Tis, perhaps, 
That love is jealous, restless: not content 
To be loved as we are, we seek assurance 
We should be loved no less if we were other. 
Love is not reason—yet I think thou lovest me? 
Mar. And I'll be sworn I do! 
Her. (coming forward.| And Ill be sworn 
She wishes you a thousand leagues away, 
E’en while she tells you so! Have you forgot 
What sighing suitors wait for her below ? 
Elm. [smiling.] In truth Thad! Well, child, 
thou hast the choice 
Of some of the most gentle blood of France. 
Her. Choice? Give a maid a choice? 
good man dotes! 
Why, ev’n a widow scarcely gets as much! 
Oh, this is heresy against all custom! 
Elm. Then we will make new customs, Her- 
minie. 


Mar. 
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A trinket, bauble—should I not consult 


Her taste on what would pleasure her? And yet 


Should she not have a choice in what should be 


The breast in which ber own should pour its joys, | 
Or rest its griefs—for grief will come to all— | 
The altar of her home—her other self— 
The substitute for all the outer world, 
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And I sought out the children of my friend, 
I thought to find a stubborn courage striving 
With an opposing fate ; and ready, like 
The olden giants, to tear from their bases 
‘Even rocks and mountains, so they might pile up 
'A road to reach the. persecuting ods. 
Eug. I pray you, mock not thus my helpless 
state ; 
Perhaps my nature owns a higher flight, 
But I have had my pinions early clipped, 
'And have been made familiar with the perch. 
Friar. The eagle’s egg breeds nothing but an 
eagle, 3 
Hatch it where’er you may. Could a De Lorme 
Believe that he was wronged, yet calmly leave 
The wrong unchallenged ? 
Eug. What could I “effect 
Against my guardian’s wealth ? 
Friar. What hast thou tried? 
Nothing! Oh, thou rare puppet for these knaves © 
To play with! Of endurance past belief! 
But, stalled and crammed to drowsy lethargy, 
How could I think a common wrong could move © 
thee, 
‘When even thy father’s murder cannot stir 
Thy sluggish phlegm, but his assassin roves 
The world unsought for ! 
Hug. Not so, sir! The man 
Who took my father’s life—the Count Du Barre— 
Scareely survived his victim. 
| Friar. Who says so? 
Fug. The ship in which he fled from human 
justice 
Was tracked by the Divine and on her way 
Foundered and sank. 
Friar. Who tells thee so, I ask? 
Hug. Common report. 
Friar. Vil bring thee new report, 
Better than common! I have traveled much, 
And I report to thee, Du Barre lives! 
Eug. Where? 
Friar. Not too distant for a son’s revenge, 
Though ’twere at the antipodes. 
Eug. Yet where ? 
Friar. Tush! what imports it thee? 
darest not seek him. 
Eug. Idare not! Who shall stay me? 
Friar. Who? Thy patron— 
Thy merchant patron! ‘That same crafty trader, 
Who tames so cunningly the noble’s blood. 
Eug. Thou wouldst not speak of Elmore ? 


For which the outer world must be resigned 
Without a sigh—in such a gift as this 
Shall my girl have no choice ? 

Mar. My own best father! 

Elm. Come! [Crosses to L., taking MARGARET'S | 
hand.| We will go and meet these wooers 
child. 

T’ll ask no wealth, but that more pure than gold— 

An honest heart; and thou canst choose no other. 
Her. Be not too sure of that! Lovers are made 

Like pastry—all with tempting outside crusts ; 

But what they have within we can but guess 

Till we begin to taste—a privilege 

Never allowed us till they’re bought and paid for ! 

[Hxeunt L. 


Valid O34 Leal da by 
ScENE I.—A Court before ELMORE’S House. 


Enter EUGENE DE LORME from the house, L. ¥. 


Eug. I cannot stay within! It drives me mad 
To see them clustering round her, and to hear 
Their glib tongues chattering their shallow vows; 
While il; who love her with a depth of love 
That might engulph them all, can speak no word, 
But stifle in my fulness. They can offer— 

Aye, even the meanest—rank and wealth; while I 

Have less than nothing; for whate’er I have 

Is filched from stores that else were all her own. 

Oh, poverty! gaunt poverty! [Retires up c. 
Enter FRIAR DOMINIC, R. 


Friar. *Tis here, then, 

This merchant Elmore revels; and ’tis here 
The latest scion of a line of nobles 

Takes his inglorious rest. Ha! is not yon 
The boy himself? Alone, too; that is well. 
But why this sunken aspect? Does he feel 
The enervating bond that circles him ? 

Is nature true, in spite of circumstance ? 
Does subtle instinct rise, and bid him hate 
The hand from which he feeds ? 

Hug. [perceiving him.] Your blessing, father. 
Desire you aught in which you may be furthered 
By one who has some influence in this house ? 

Friar. {aside.] Some influence in this house! 

He boasts his thraldom ! 
His thoughts are sunk and abject as his state. 
[Aloud.| Peace to Eugene, the nameless! 
[ Going R. 


Thou 


Eug. (advances L.| Stay, good friar ! 
To know me as Eugene, at least should argue 
An equal knowledge of that other title 


Friar. Aye, of Elmore— 
The subtle, specious Elmore. 
Eug. (turning away.] Then thowrt maid! { 
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_ My ancestors bequeathed. Iam not nameless, 
_ But called Eugene de Lorme. 
Friar. Fie, fie, young bragegart! 
I knew De Lorme, whom thou wouldst claim for 
father, 
And knew him as a man of haughty soul 
And pride untamable ; his boiling blood 
_ Could never so cool down in one remove, 
As with this sluggish pace to creep content 
In a dependent’s veins. 
Eug. Dependent, sir? 
You say you knew my father; knew you, too, 
His early death—my orphaned infancy — 
The doubtful guardianship that seized my means? 
Friar. Something of this, too, reached my dis- 
tant convent : | 
But when its business called me here to Paris, 


Friar. Not mad, thou doting boy! And yet I say | 
The crafty Elmore—he whose subtle arts 
Have wound their numbing influence around thee, + 
. Till every generous resolve is palsied— + 
His seeming bounties are but tricks— 

Bug. [advances rapidly and firmly.| Hold, sir! 

Though your words sorted ill with a profession 
Which teaches pardon, not revenge of wrongs, 
I yet endured your speech so far unchecked, 
Because you called yourself my father’s friend. 
But now I tell thee, he whose venomed lip 
Slanders with but a breath the name of Elmore, 
Grows, from that moment, to my enemy. 

Friar. Infatuated boy! 

Hug. Peace, peace, I say! 

Some foe of mine has set you on to this, 
To rob me of my last remaining prop. 
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3 He’d move the earth: a righteous cause does, 
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| Act II, Scene 1.] 


Friar. Wilt thou be blind to proof ? 
_ Eug. I tell thee, monk, 
_ Though that which seemed to my own sense most 
just 
Were backed by every other tongue on earth, 
_ With Elmore’s only to the contrary, 
I would call Elmore right, and all the world, 
_ With my own judgment, wrong! 
Friar. Then thowrt past cure 
_ Of all but sharp experience; and to that 
Vil leave thee. Thou wilt one day learn thine 
) error, 
And know me better. 


We shall meet again! 
(Hxit R. 
Eug. Better? I know thee now, and well 


enough ; 


| I know thee for a busy, meddling monk— 


Some agent of Lafont’s. ’Tis like his art ! 

And yet he railed against my guardian, too! 

_ A cloak—a cloak to hide the deeper purpose ! 

_ Yet part he said was truth—I am too sluggish— 
_ Submit too grossly to the worst of wrongs, 


ELMORE appears on steps of house, C., looking off R. 


And live content in ignominious ease, 

Till e’en a stranger feels a right to taunt me 

| With biting comments. I will speak with Elmore, 

_ And he shall guide me. Yes, I’ll speak with El- 
more. [EUGENE turns up and meets EL- 
MORE, who is slowly advancing, L. 

Elm. [{u.] Eugene, my child, why do I find thee 

thus 

Shunning society, to brood alone 

On thoughts that do not make me their compan- 
ion ? . 

I deemed thy heart was mine. 

Hug. [R.] And so it is. 

Alas! ’tis all I have to offer you, 

That was not yours before it was my own! 

Oh, Elmore, I am far too much your debtor— 

The weight of obligation bows me down! 

_ I cannot meet with independent brow 

_ The bold eyes of the world, where every man 

Is rightful heir or maker of his means, 

And holds them without blushing. I alone 

Live upon sutferance—on charity! 

_ Elm. What fantasy is this? Who tells thee so? 

Eug. All I encounter—all look down upon me! 

_ The harsh with scorn, the gentle with compassion, 


Which I inherit, prouder than my fortunes, 
Rebels against it. 

Elm. What wouldst thou desire? 

Eug. To right myself, and call my plunderer 
To an account. 

Elm. Tut, tut, thou silly boy! 
_ Canst thou believe a puny arm like thine 
_ Could shake Lafont ? 
Eug. Aye, in a righteous quarrel ! 
_ There lies a hidden strength in a just cause 
_ That nothing can resist. The Syracusan 
- Boasted, had he but where to fix his lever 


more— 

_ Fixed on the earth it sways the heaven itself, 

_ And bows it to his aid. 

_ Elm. No more, no more! 

I will not hear of this. What wouldst thou ask 

More than thou hast? Whatis there thou couldst 
win 

From Paul Lafont that Elmore has denied thee ? 
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'Have lavished freely on thee every pleasure 


Yet still all do look down—and some proud blood, | 
\I stand alone —an isolated man 
| Amidst a land of strangers. 


'Caleulate freely—give thy fancy rein— 
And if it lie within my farthest means— 


What have I left undone? I’ve grudged thee | 
nothing: 
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The Oe of youth could pant for; have allowed 
thee 

Means without limit. Say, what is there more 

I still can give, and I will give it still? 

Eiug. Nothing; I ask not bounty, but my rights. 
Oh, Elmore, pause ere you forbid my efforts! 
Reflect how thus, to a censorious world, 

You seem to cast a shield over my foes, 
And draw suspicion even on yourself. 

Elm. Suspicion! what suspicion? What is this? 

Who has been tampering with thee? Oh, my. 
child, 

As thou wouldst prize thy young heart’s dearest | 
peace, 

Guard from thy breast that moral pestilence ! 

Suspicion, like the fabled upas, blights 

All healthy life, and makes a desert round it! 

‘*Nothing so fair, nothing so pure can live, 

‘‘ But by suspicion may be marred and blasted ; 

‘‘ No path so straight, but to suspicion’s eye 

‘‘ Looks tortuous and bent from its true end. 

‘‘ Away with it! We know it not in youth, 

‘‘ When we come freshest from the hand of heaven. 

‘Tt is an earth-engendered monster, springing 

‘‘From the rank slime of our polluted years.” 

Oh, better be in trust o’erconfident, 

A thousand times deceived, than wrongly once 

Wound with ungenerous doubt the breast of 
truth ! 

Eug. Then why— 

Elm. [impatiently.| Why ? 

bare to thee 

My merchant heart, and show its hidden weak- 
ness? ° 

Canst thou not see, without express confession, 

That peace is necessary to the trade 

By which I live? that I must not make foes, 

And least of all of men like this Lafont ; 

Whose cunning, wealth, connections, inuence— 

Hug. Stay! 

This is the first time I have ever heard 

A selfish word issue from Elmore’s lips ; 

And I would spare myself the shame to think 
I forced it from him! 

Elm. Boy !—unfeeling boy ! 
Thou dost not know my state. 

crowd 


Boy, must I lay 
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True, I have 
Dependents, flatterers, needy hangers-on ; 
‘But yet, among them all, there is not one— 
‘““No, not a man of them—whose eager eye 
‘Keeps not a jealous watch upon my steps; 
‘“¢There is not one whose heart would not rejoice 
“To see me stumble on my dizzy height, 
‘“ Because I am a stranger, and have grown 
‘‘To wealth beyond their own.” I have a child, | 
too, 
Whose tender helplessness I must protect— 
Eug. No more—no more, sir! Call me satis- 
fied— 
I blush to think I should have moved you thus. 
Elm. Dost think I ask thee to forego thy right 
For my advantage? Name the utmost sum 
Thou deem’st thy guardian has withheld from 
thee— 
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{Act II, Seene 1. 


Eug. What do you think me, Elmore? 

Elm. Nothing worse 
Than all the world. There was a time, Eugene, 
I thought thee something better. ‘‘Do I pain 

thee ? 

“Nay, then, forgiveme! Iam fretful—peevish— 
_“Tknow Iam; but there are things that vex me 
“¢ Beyond my calmer self—and this is one. 
‘Give me thy hand! So—we are friends again. 
‘¢ And now, as I refused thee a request— 
‘‘T think for the first time—find out some other 
‘¢ With which I may content thee. Do not fear 
. ‘To ask a large one—for I doubt if now 
_“ There rests that thing I own upon the earth 
_“ Which thou canst ask and I deny thee.” 
Come—thou hast still a wish ? 

Eug. [hesitating.] I have. 

Elm. [smiling.| I knew it! 
_ ‘| Aside.} His timid love shrinks even from the 
sound 


“Of its own breath; but Margaret’s heart already 
‘Has heard and answered it.” [Alowd.] Well, 
what’s the wish— 
That secret which thou hoard’st so jealously ? 
Fearest thou to speak ? 
Kug. My father’s murderer ! 


Elm. [starting.| What! ; 
[Passionately.| Now by my life some one has set 
thee on! 


_ I know there has. Who is it who has toiled 
To wreck thy peace on all these rocks of strife ? 
Stay! Iremember now, as I came down 
I saw a gray Franciscan quit the court— 
| ’Twas he! 
Eug. How! Do you know him ? 
Elim. No; but once 
_ To-day we met before, and then he stopped 
And whispered one beside him—when his eye 
Shot such a glance on mine, that the quick instinct 
Which wakes antipathies within our blood 
Told me he was a man to shun. 
Eug. That’s strange! 
For he declared himself my father’s friend. 
Elim. A trick to win thy confidence! 
Hug. And said 
Du Barre, the assassin of my father, 
Still lived. 
Elm. Ha! 
mad ! 
A thousand tongues will certify his death ! 
[Checking himself.] And even if he lives, what is’t 
to thee ? 
Is it for thee to snatch the hangman’s office ? 
How canst thou tell what bitter provocation 
May have impelled the deed ? 
Eug. Shall provocation 
Be found to justify a murder ? 
Him. Thou thyself— 
Dost thou not seek a life; and what hast thou 
To plead but provocation ? 
Kug. Blood for blood! 
A murdered father to his child bequeaths 
A holy legacy in his revenge. 
Elm. Fie! fie! Shall twenty years not quench 
this thirst ? 
_ I thought I had reared thee better. 
| own’st 
‘ All blessings that affection can heap on thee, 
‘‘Canst thou not rest content in their enjoyment, 
“Unless thou may’st hunt down a wretched out- 


What! Du Barre lived? Thouw'rt 


“Thou, who | . 


cast, 


‘“‘ Proscribed of all the world—who, if he lives— 

‘‘ As they would have thee think—lives steeped 
in fears, 

‘‘ Listening in terror to each passing sound, 

‘« By the light ear of innocence unheeded 2” . 

Believ’st thou—oh, thou thoughtless boy—that | 
guilt, , 

So it escapes detection, walks in peace ? 


Dost know—canst dream what ’tis to take a life? |: 


To feel the curse of Cain upon thy steps— 
To meet the blood-glazed eye-in every object— 
To hear the dying groan in every sound ? : 
For years—years-—years—to start from restless : 
sleep, ‘ 
And find the phantom standing by thy bed? 
Go where thou wilt, to bear about with thee 
A hidden wolf gnawing at thy shrinking entrails— 
Hug. Hold! hold! The passion of these burn- |: 
ing words ‘ 
Curdles my blood! 
Elm. Passion! No, boy, not passion. 
I am calm—dquite calm. I did but reason with 
thee 
As of an unknown wretch, whose state might ask 
More pity than abhorrence. 
Eug. Let him live! 
A life like this is penalty enough. 
lm. Ha! That’s my own Eugene again. This 
friar 
Shall miss his aim. 
Eug. This friar! 
Elm. Aye, this friar! 
‘“‘ Dost thou not see he thought, by setting thee 
‘‘On some vain, endless quest, to sever us ? 
‘“‘ But, as the traveler, when the tempest blows, 
‘“ Girds his cloak round him tightlier, so we,” 
Since plots against us are abroad, will knit 
A closer bond" Eugene, thou lovest my daugh- 
ter : . 
Nay, do not start—it is no crime to love. 
Eug. I thought it so, and wrestled with my 
heart. 
But now the secret’s told, why should I hide 
That love of parents, station, fortune, friends, 
Hope, life itself, is weak and feeble love, 
To that I bear to Margaret. 
Elm. [smiling.] Poor boy! 
And didst thou think a passion so absorbing 
Could lie concealed? I saw it from the first— 
Saw it with joy, reflecting my own wish. 
Kug. Elmore, you would not mock me! 
Elm. Mock thee, boy! 
It was a thought I nursed from the beginning. 
Kug. From the beginning ! 
Elm. Aye, from the beginning 
‘Of that more perfect knowledge of thy worth, 
“That knew thy heart, which—not the outward 
station— 
‘Ts the true man.” But still, for Margaret, 
I left her free to choose—gave her full scope 
To draw comparison betwixt thyself 
And the best youth of France—allowed free access | 
To every wooer—’twas a right I owed her 
But now— 
Eug. [eagerly.| What now? 
ture me! 
Elm. [smiling.] Go question for thyself; I am 
no tell-tale» 
Of maidens’ secrets; yet thou shalt behold 
I will dismiss, and with her own consent, 
Every remaining suitor, to content thee! 


Oh, do not tor- 
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Hug. Ob, speak not lightly, Elmore! for thy| With—‘ What can I supply your noble worship ?” 


words : 
Open a glimpse of such an unthought heaven, 
That if it vanish now, my bursting heart 
Will break with the illusion. 
Elm. ’Twill not vanish ! 
There—grasp my hand! ’Tis substance, is it not? 
Yet not more substance than thy promised joy! 
But come with me—‘‘I see thow lt not believe 
“Till Margaret’s lips shall certify my words. 
“Oh, now my laboring hope draws near a birth! 
‘“ No longer orphaned, thou shalt find a father, 
‘Whose love shall make thee lord of greater 
riches 
‘Than e’er thine own could have bequeathed to 
thee. 
‘‘ My Margaret’s self shall be the precious bond 
“To bind our hearts, souls, hopes, homes, all in 
one ;” 
And thou shalt cease to mourn a father lost, 


| In rich content of such a father found! [#wit L. 
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We part without a bargain. 


ScENE II.—The Garden of ELMORE’S House. 
Enter HERMINIE and ST. Lo, R. 


St. Lo. Nay, Herminie, be reasonable! 
Her. No— 
Vl be content with nothing less. Latont 
Has made the offer, and you shall accept it. 
Yes, you shall be—[laughing] ha, ha, ha!—his 
clerk ! 
St. Lo. Vd rather be a hawk on a barn door, 
Nailed through my outstretched wings; he’s still 
a hawk, 
And looks respectable. I’d sooner give 
My race-horse limbs into a sand-cart’s harness ; 
For then { might believe I showed at least 
An interesting wreck of better days. 
I’d sooner be a cur, and turn a spit; 
For then I’d swear in every revolution 
I served the common weal! I’d sooner be— 
Her. Anything sooner than what I command 
ou. 
Well, well, good sir—you brought your love to 
market, 
I should not else have thought of bidding for it. 
I’ve named my price—it is not yours—and so 
Fare you well! 
[ Crosses R. 
St. Lo. Stay, Herminie! I love you with a pas- 
sion— 
Her. Of course you do! I never knew a lover 
But swore as much! But passions are cheap things, 


Common as nuts, and just as often rotten. 


Give me obedience—give me deeds. 
St. Lo. Ask something 

In reason, then. 
Her. Ask, sir! 

I ordered you! 
St. Lo. Then order me some task 

A gentleman may undertake! Command me 

To cut a throat—join a conspiracy— 

Get up a revolution—shoot Lafont— 

Turn the world topsy-turvy. 
Her. Pooh—pooh—pooh ! 

I want not a knight-errant! 


I did not ask— 


I have only 


_ One modest longing—one intense desire. 


St. Lo. Name it! 
Her. A clerk !—a gentle, smug-faced clerk ! * 
His pen behind his ear—rubbing his hand— 


‘ 


Oh, I do languish for a clerk! 
St. Lo. Yow ll drive me 
To madness. 
Her. "Twill only be a short drive— 
You're half way there already. 
St. Lo. Herminie ! 
Her. If 1am worth the winning, you have heard 
The only terms on which I can be won. 


St. Lo. What have I done that can deserve such | 


rigor ? 
Her. What have you done? A thousand naughty 
things ! 
Yowve kept bad company—drunk—gambled— 
sworn— 
Wasted your means—ruined five honest tailors— 
Enriched my guardian— 
St. Lo. Spare me! 
Her. From which courses 
There’s such a rank contagion all around you, 
That, as you are, I dare not let you near me. 
You must be fumigated—purified ! 
You say you have forsook these sins—I doubt you; 
But here I offer you the means of proof, 
Where you may fly temptation, and achieve 
An honest bread. | 
St. Lo. And you are absolute ? 
Her. Fixed as the centre. 
St. Lo. And you will not change ? 
Her. Not though I lived an age ! 
St. Lo. You'll really have me 
Be clerk to Paul Lafont ? 
Her. Paul Lafont’s clerk, 
And nothing else. 


St. Lo. [after a pause.] Why, then, ll doit! | 


Her. You will? 
St. Lo. I will! 
Her. [laughing] Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
indeed 
Believe you are sincere. 
St. Lo. But afterwards 
You'll marry me? 
Her. Marry you? Ill do more— 
Tll love you! ([Laughing.] Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
St. Lo. Now will you, though ? 
Her. Yes, that I will! [ZLaughing.] Ha, ha, 
ha, ha! 
St. Lo. Don’t laugh! 
Her. How can [help it ? 
St. Lo. Oh, I know there’ll be 
Laughing enough at this! But, Herminie, 
Pray don’t youlaugh so! Hark! there’s some one 
coming. 
Don’t laugh! 


Enter EUGENE DE LORME, R. 


Eug. Joy, joy, my sister! Joy, my best St. Lo! 
There is not air enough to breathe 
My suffocating bliss ! 
Her. Why, what’s the matter ? 
Eug. She’s mine! My own eyes saw them all 
dismissed. 
The jewel that the world contended for 
Is placed within my hand to hold forever ! 
Her. He’s mad! What jewel? Who’s dismissed ? 
Hug. What jewel ? 
Margaret! Who dismissed? Her suitors—all! 
Oh, where shall my full heart find love enough 
To pay this matchless Elmore ? 
Her. All dismissed ! 
Lafont, too ? 


Then Til 


I shall have need of all my courage. 
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_ What a delightful mood he will be in 
_ For his new clerk! 


_I am too happy now to find more joy 
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Eug. Aye! 
Her. Oh, this is exquisite ! 


Eug. But how is this, St. Lo? 
No word of welcome for my happiness ? 
Is this your boasted friendship ? 
St. Lo. Hold your tongue ! 
I’ve got my own affairs. Did you not hear her? 
Lafont’s new clerk—that’s me ! 
Eug. You! 
Her. Peace, good brother ! 
It is my will—I’ll have no interference ! 
St. Lo. She’s rock, Eugene! flint—granite ! 
Her. Hush! See yonder, 
Your master’s coming! Dear, how kind he looks! 
Oh, how the world will envy you your service! 
[EUGENE, HERMINIE and St. Lo retire, L. 


Enter LAFONT, R. 


Laf. {aside.| Dismissed! rejected by this upstart 
And his young chit! and no revenge at hand! 
That princely fortune missed; and, more than that, 
The greater fortune which it would have led to— 
And now all lost! 

Her. {advancing.| Oh, my poor, ill-used guar- | 

dian ! 
Is this news true ? 

Laf. Ha! pretty Herminie ! 

My dear Eugene, too! -Let me kiss your cheek. 
[Aside.] Curse her—she knows it all! 
Eug. Peace, sweetest sister ! 


In an ungenerous triumph. [Zo LAFONT.] There’s 
my hand, 

Lafont; there has been enmity between us, 

But henceforth let it cease. Ill cali all paid 

By the bright transport of this happy hour. 

Laf. How very kind! Hem! Quite magnani- 

mous ! 

Eug. For Elmore’s sake, I have forgiven all. 

Laf. Dear Elmore! What I owe him! 

Her. {crosses to LAFONT.] Can such trifles 
Move one of your philosophy—and years ? 

Laf. [aside.| How I detest that woman! 

St. Lo. [aside.| A young devil! 

She’s doing all she can to drive him mad, 
Before I enter service! 
Her. {to LAFONT.] Oh, sir, yonder 
Stands a young man who comes to seek your wor- 
ship. 
He says he is engaged to be your clerk. 
Here, sir—come forward! So, hold up your head, 
And speak out like a man! 
St. Lo. [aside.| Upon my soul, 
I shall break down—I never can endure it ! 

Laf. What, my sweet friend, St. Lo! I am de- 

lighted ! 

Her. Your clerk, sir. 

Laf. Oh, a little jest this morning— 
But nothing more. You know, my dear St. Lo, 
You are not fit— 

Her. Not fit? He'll be a treasure! 

So prudent, so industrious, so careful ! 

And you, sir, [to St. Lo] you will find in your, 
new master 

Such honor, such integrity, such virtue, 

Such liberality, such— [Laughing.] Ha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha! 

Oh, you were made for one another ! 


\ 


Laf. [aside.|] Hem! 


Is there no aconite—no deadly nightshade— 
No arsenic—no henbane—no quick drug, 
To poison the whole batch ? 
St. Lo. Yes, ’'m resolved— 
V’ll become learnéd in the mysteries 
Of tallow, stock-fish, blubber, salt, train oil, 
And all your filthy messes—go to school, 
Recover my lost tables, learn the sum 
That two and two amounts to—stick a pen 
Bebind my ear, perch on a high-legged stool, 
And bore my nose into your mighty ledgers! 
Oh, you shall find me such a paragon, 
That, when I die, you shall embalm my body, 
And hang me up—the counting-house’s pride, 
And model for succeeding generations! [ Crosses R. 
Laf. {aside.] I'd rather hang you first! 
Her. |to UAFONT.] He waits your orders. 
Laf. Then home, sir, home !—since you mus 
fasten on me! 
That is—we’ll home at once, my dear St. Lo! 


[Aside.] I'm mocked at! fooled! [Alowd.] My ¢ 


charming Herminie, 
My sweet Eugene, farewell! [Aside.] Ugh! dey- 
ils! vipers! [Hxit L. 
Her. He’s furious! raving! 
St. Lo. Thank you! 
Her. (laughing.| Ha, ha, ha! 
Oh, you will lead a happy life together ! 


Eug. St. Lo, you shall not perpetrate this folly. 3 


Her. He shall, or he shall never be my hus- 
band! ; 
Be grateful for the course of your own wooing, 
And Jet me manage mine, good brother! 
St. Lo. [crosses c. from R.] Nay, 
She’ll have her way; so good-by, pleasant world ! 
You will look in on me, though, now and then? » 
Her. Perhaps I may. Good-by! 
St. Lo. [sighing.] Good-by ! 
Her. [imitating him.| Good-by! 
There—you may kiss my hand. 
enough. 
Eug. Farewell, my poor St. Lo. 
Her. Your master’s waiting. 
St. Lo. Torturer—angel ! 
pen. 
HERMINIE, R. 
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SCENE I.—An Office in LAFONT’S House. 
JEAN RUSE discovered at a desk, L. 


Jean. [groaning.] Oh! to aman of any moral | 


feeling, 
It’s asad, wicked world! Two and three’s five— 
One’s six—three’s nine—nine hundred and four- 
teen. 


That four’s just like a seven! I should not wonder 


If they would call it seven and pay it so. 


And if they should, those three shall be my own. 4 


A rascal world! None but the little pickings 

Come to my pocket—all the big are his. 

IThate him! hate them all! 
next ? 


Twelve hundred—hem !—and five. Only and five! J 


I wonder if that naught would bear a tail— 
A little dash? It’s very like a six ! . 
They'll call it sixty-five, if they don’t cast it; 
And if they do, it’s but an ill-made naught ! 
Figures should never be too plain. 
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Stop! that’s 3 


Bah! give me my @ 
[Rushes out L. Exeunt EUGENE and 4 


Now, where’s the |# 


Who's next? {@ 
| So, Master Gaudry, lost your quittance, have you ? ; 


4 
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- But sure you paid the bill? I choose to doubt it. 
- Pay it again, my friend! Ha, ha! yowll be 
Another time more careful of your papers. 
- Ashocking world! Nothing but carelessness! 
_ People must pay for it, or they’ll not mend! 
Einter MANOU, R. 
Man. So, there he sits! Now, here’s a pretty 
. task 
That madcap Herminie has set me on— 
To gvard the morals of her poor St. Lo, 
And watch that they don’t spoil him. To begin, 
I must make friends with that old crab-face yon- 
der. 
Willthat be hard? We’llsee. Hem! Jean Ruse! 
, Jean. {looking up.) Manou, how’s this? What 
are you doing here ? 
You're pa bounds! What would your master 
say? ; 

Man. Master’ll say nothing, for he’s closeted 
With a strange friar ; and orders have been given 
That no one shall disturb them. He'll not know it. 

Jean. Closeted with a friar—Paul Lafont ! 

In five-and-thirty years I never heard 
Of such a thing! 

Man. Perhaps he’s come to shrive him. 

Jean. [aside.| To shrive him! [Laughing.] 
Hi, hi, hi! If that’s the case, 

_ They'll be some time indeed ; for Paul must have 
Run up, by this, a pretty long account ! 

Man. And so, Jean, as I found it very dull 
In my own room, I naturally thought 
That you, down here, must be but lonely, too. 

Jean. That's very kind of you. [Aside.] Now 

she wants something— 
I know she does. She never speaks so kindly 
But when she’s a design to wheedle me. 

Man. And so I brought with me a little bottle 
Of the best wine. 

Jean. [looking up.| Eh? stop! that’s rational. 

Man. Your work must be so dull. 

Jean. It is—it is! 
And melancholy, too—a sad, sad world ! 
Nothing but knavery, Madame Manou! 
All trying how to cheat us! You've a glass? 

[MANOU pours him out a glass of wine. 

Yes; a sad world! My service to you, ma’am ! 
[Drinks.] That’s capital good wine! 

Man. I know it, Jean; 
And that was why I brought it. 

Jean. [aside] She can be 

A very pleasant woman when she likes. 
[Aloud.| Capital wine ! 
Man. Come, try another glass. [lling one. 
You don’t get the full flavor out of one. 
| Jean. Really, you press me so. [Drinks.] And, 
as you say, 
The flavor does improve. 
ing! 

I’ve nothing here to offer but a stool. 

Man. Let it be yours, and I'll feel honored by it. 

_ Jean. [aside.| How monstrous kind! Oh, she 

wants something from me. 
[Fetches down stools. 

I wonder what it is? But she shan’t get it— 
No; I’m too much for her. [’m close—close— 

close ! 
_ [Places two high stools side by side, and they sit. 

Man. There, now I call that snug! 

Jean. [pouring himself out another glass, and 

drinking.| Amazing snug! 


ee 
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But, la! yowre Stand- 


[Looking at her.] You're really an uncommon nice 
woman! 
A very nice—so sleek, so comfortable ! 
Man. Housekeepers should be sleek and com- 
fortable. 


« The housekeeper should be a sort of sign, 


To show what living’s had within the house. 
Jean. [sighing.| Happy housekeepers! 
the clerk, Manou— 


But 


| He is a sort of sign, to show what life 


Is in the counting-house. 
Thin, dry and peaked ! 

Man. [filling his glass.| Take a dip of ink, 

then. 

Jean. Hi, hi! That’s very good! I will—I will. 
Ah, Manou! You are like the juicy joint, [ Drinks. 
And I only the skewer! 

Man. ({aside.| He’s making love. 
if that’s the wind, I’ll hoist another sail. 

[Aloud.] Jean, you are dull! 
[| Pours out another glass. 


Like his own pen, 


Jean. Now don’t-—pray don’t, Manou! 
I am not used to wine and such strong drinks! 
Now, really! [Drinks.] There’s a warmth about 
my heart ; 
I feel so odd! [Taking her hand.| What a soft, 
pretty hand! 
How smooth and fat! 
swear ! 
Man. {coquettishly.] A pity it has got no mas- 
ter, ain’t it ? 
St. Lo appears behind, from R. U. E., watching 
them with evident amusement. 
Jean.*Dear, I feel very bold! Quite, quite 
courageous ! 
That hand no master, beautiful Manou ? 
Kings might be proud—hem! And in all these 
years 
No doubt you have contrived to lay by something ? 
Man. [carelessly.| A thousand crowns or so! 
Jean. [aside.| A thousand crowns! 
Dear, dear, what lovely opportunities 
She must have had for cheating ! 
Man. You, too, Jean— 
I wager now you have got something, too? 
Jean. Hem! why, why, yes; I won’t say much 
of money ; 
We merchants don’t let capital lie idle. 
But I’ve got something. [Laughs.] Hi, hi! I’ve 
got secrets 
Worth more than money, if I dared but use them. 
Man. Secrets! Oh, tell me what they are! 
Jean. [chuckling.] Stop! stop! 


Quite a round hand, I 


Time enough when we’re married!  [Lazghing.] 
Higa it} 
Man. Another glass, Jean ? [Filling it. 
Jean. Thank ye. [Drinks. 


Man. But at least, 
Where are they kept ? 
Jean. [pointing.| There! 
closet ! 
I’ve got—[laughing | 
ke 


Master’s private 


That opens it! 

Man. And all his secrets ? 

Jean. Hush! 
Of course I found it—quite an accident— 
But it exactly fits! 

Man. ’'m a weak woman ! 
Jean, woo me with that key, and I believe 
I shall be won. 


—— 
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Jean. The thousand crowns and all? 
Man. Twelve hundred crowns! 
Jean. Twelve hundred !—Oh, I yield! 
[Falls on his knees. — 
Lovely Manou! [Sr. Lo advances and throws his 
arms round MANOU’S neck. 
St. Lo. The first kiss of the bride! 
Man. [starting up.] La! how you made me 
jump! This is the youth 
Whose morals I’m to guard ! 
St. Lo. Brave wench !—another ! 
[ Whispers her.] Obtain thatkey! Itmay unlock 
the way 
To knaveries past thought. 
Of Herminie, obtain it! 
Jean. [recovering himself.| Why, what’s this ? 
Do you know, young man, this is the private 
room ? 
St. Lo. [slapping him on the shoulder.] Old 
boy, it looks so! 
[Points to the bottle and MANOU. 
Jean. [aside.| Did he hear, I wonder? 
I’ve been a fool ! 
St. Lo. Come, come—no sulky faces! 
I'll not tell tales. We're friends, Jean—fellow- 
clerks. 
We must be brothers ! 
Jean. What a funny boy! 
St. Lo. One bottle! Pshaw! 
dozen dry 
To our new friendship—won’t we, honest Jean ? 
You shall be jolly ! 
Jean. [hesitating.|] I was never jolly 
In all my life ! : 
St. Lo. We'll to the cellar, Jean ! 
Jean. My virtue trembles! It’s a wicked world— 
But he’s a funny boy ! 
St. Lo. Shan’t we be friends? 
Jean. I think so. 
St. Lo. Brothers ? 
Jean. Brothers. 
Man. Then embrace ! 
[St. Lo and JEAN embrace. 
Jean. I will—and then I’ll embrace you, Manou. 
St. Lo. We'll have arouse! 
Jean. We will !—we'll have a rouse ! 
La! what will master say ? 
Man. Hang master ! 
St. Lo. Draw him ! ; 
Jean. Quarter him! [Laughing.] Hi, hi, hi! 
We'll have a rouse! 
_ I will be jolly, then! 
St. Lo. [taking his arm.| So !—to the cellar! 
Jean. It’s very shocking, drinking master’s 
| wine, though. 
_ It’s a sad—no, no !—it’s a funny world! 
[Exeunt L. 


For the dear sake 


We'll drain a 
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ScENE II.—An elegant Apartment in ELMORE’S 
House. 


MARGARET seated R., embroidering; EUGENE 
leaning over, and whispering with her; ELMORE 
_ seated on the opposite side at a table, L., with a 
book in his hand, but his eyes fixed on them, 
discovered. 


Elm. Yes, they are happy !—who can look and 
| doubt it? 

_ Happy in mutual affection—happy 

_ In guileless hearts, in youthful innocence, 

_ That, with a cloudless sky above its head, 
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Sees nothing in the future for a fear, 
Nor in the past for a regret. [Rises.] Oh, blest 
Beyond all earthly bliss! Why, when I see 
Such happiness in those I love the best, 
Why sinks my heart in this unnatural dullness ? 
That friar—I have tracked him to Lafont’s— 
What should he there? Tush! this is folly— 
weakness ! 
Why should he not go there? What is’t to me? 
T will not think of him—and yet ’tis strange ! 
[Resumes book. 
Eug. {to MARGARET.] Marvelous art—and 
marvelously plied ! 
To watch those fairy fingers rove the canvas ; 
They show like Flora’s footsteps through the 
fields, 
Dropping a flower at every touch. ‘Could nature 
‘‘ Behold her rival here, she’d blush to find 
‘Her craft not only stolen, but exceeded 
‘In the new execution.” [| They come forward. 
Mar. Out, you flatterer ! 
I do but mock, not copy nature’s cunning. 
Here is the form, but where the dewy freshness ? 
The hues are here—but where is the perfume ? 
T’ll work no more. It is a foolish labor— 
I like not counterfeits in any shape! 
Hug. And yet how often they outlive the real! 
The fine and delicately organized, 
Or flowers or hearts, droop first. A thousand buds, 
Perfumed with sweetness, ere the summer ends, 
Shall wither, fade and fall—while these fair fictions 
Shall never die! 
Mar. [smiling.] Because they never lived! 
A barren boast! I would not wear my heart 
Upon such dull conditions to secure 
A life of centuries! All that is bright 
Trembles in quick and sensitive vibration— 
All that is beautiful moves to a change. 
“The varying seasons shadow in their course 
‘The sympathizing earth—suns rise and set— 
‘‘Clouds skim the azure sky—the light of day 
‘¢ Mellows to evening—evening into night— 
‘Night into ruddy dawn—dawn to new day. 
‘¢ All life is ceaseless motion. To stand still 
‘“‘Ts but a term for death—the monument, 
‘¢ And not the living, man.” 
Hug. Shall love change, too ? 
Mar. Aye, like the moon, through every vary- 
ing phase, 
And yet be bright and beautiful in all! 
Youth’s heady passion, manhood’s tenderness, 
Old age’s silent cherishing ! 
Eug. And then? 


Mar. Why then, like flowers whose summer | 


course is done, 
Their blossoms shed, their green leaves seared 
, and fallen, 
For a short season it shall seem to die ; 
Yet only seem—bursting again to life 
Beneath a brighter, purer sky ; and there, 
Amidst an endless spring, blooming forever ! 
Hug. Ere my love change, I first must change 
myself, 
For it and I are one. 
Mar. Wilt swear to that ? 
Eiug. Aye, by the prettiest oath e’er framed. 
Elm. Eugene! (EUGENE goes up to ELMORE. 
The man who traced the friar to Lafont’s, 
Did he perceive him quit the house again, 
Or mark which way he went ? 
Hug. I did not ask, sir. 
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Content to find him what I first believed, 
When I had tracked him home I sought no fur- 


ther. Is most inopportune. My father’s strength 
im. True; aye, as you say, home. Of course | Is tried, at times, too much. I pray you go! 
twas so. Eug. And quickly, or you'll tempt me, sir, to use | 


He came from thence. 
Mar. Now out upon this friar, 
He has bewitched you! Ever on our talk, 
Since first you saw him, breaks this spectre friar, 
And snaps the thread of it! I am beat back 
From household consultations—plans of pleasure, 
Matters of grave debate—all are pushed by 
For some new speculation on this friar! 
Nay, even when, as now, I listen to 
‘The prettiest commonplaces love can utter, 
In comes your friar again, and scatters all 
To the unpitying winds! [Retires wp L. 

Elim. Well, well; ’tis folly, 
Town itis. Yet the man haunts me strangely. 
Hast never. seen a face you could be sworn 
You’d met before—yet know not when nor how ? 
It might be in a dream, so vaguely floats 
The memory of it; yet, if such it were, 
It was a painful dream. A face that wakes 
More an impression than a recollection. 
Such is that friar’s face to me. I felt it 
When first I met him. Next I found him busy 
Tampering with the quiet of my house. 
And now I trace him to the doors of one 
Whom many circumstances tempt to be 
My active enemy. At least ’tis strange! + 

Enter SERVANT, L. 
Ser. Monsieur Lafont, sir, waits below, and 
prays 

The favor of a private interview. 

Elm. [starting up.| Lafont! 

so? 11 not see him. 

Mar. That message will sound rude. 

Elm. I wili nov see him! 

Say I am occupied—that there are hours 
And places for affairs of business : 
To-morrow he will find me. [#zit SERVANT, L. 

Hug. Sir, bethink you. 

Elm. [impatiently.| I say I will not have my 

privac 

Intruded on; and who shall chain me down 
In my own house? 

Mar. [astonished.] Father! 

Enter LAFONT, L. 

Laf. Ha, my dear Elmore! 
You have a foolish fellow for a servant ; 
He said you would not see me ! 

Mar. You are bold, sir, 

To come unbid. 

Laf. {bowing.| Beauty makes cowards bold ! 

Elm. [interposing.| I think you said you had 

some business— 

Laf. Aye, private business—talked of best alone. 

Him. Here’s but my daughter and her destined 

husband : 
From them I have no secrets. 

Laf. beupeener 7g: | Are you sure ? 
Quite sure of that? Why do you start ? 
A private hearing. 

Mar. Father, you are ill! 

You tremble—you look pale! What is the matter? 

Elm. Nothing, child—nothing but a passing 

faintness. 

Mar. ‘‘ Eugene—run—call for help !” 

Elm. No!—I am well— 


Did I not say 


I offer 


Mar. [to LAFONT.] Sir, you perceive your com- 
ing here 


A harsher language than befits your years. 

Elm. Peace, peace, Eugene! There’s nothing 
—nothing wrong— 

We'll heer together. Margaret, there was some- 
thing 

You had to do—go do it. And, Eugene, 

That letter we conferred upon this morning— 

Attend to it. 

Mar. I cannot leave you thus! 
Elm. [impatiently.| How thus ? 
you, silly girl? All’s well. 

Go, go, you simpleton! You interrupt us. 

The sooner now we enter on our task, 

The sooner I am free, and yours again. 

There—go—go—go! . 

Mar. He smiles—yet I can see 

He only decks his lips with a false mirth, 

That shows more sadly than an open sorrow. 

What can this mean ? 

iiug. He grows impatient. Come, love! 

But keep within his call. [Hwit x., leading out 
MARGARET, who continues to look back, 
anxiously watching her father. 

Lilm. [after walking about irresolutely, flings 
himself into a chair.] Well, sir ? 
Laf. My friend 

Forgets his ordinary courtesy. [ELMORE points to 
a chair and turns his head away. 

Will you forgive me—I’ve a foolish habit 

That, when I talk, I like to see the faces 

Of those I talk with. Humor me so far! 

Elm. [after a struggle turning and looking him 
in the face.| Well, sir ? 


What mean 


Laf. Aye, thank you. There has been with me | 


A holy friar—I think you’ve seen him, too. 
He has been sent here from some distant convent 
To gather pious alms. I own, myself, 
I’m little given to the company 
Of these good churchmen; but the talk of this one 
Has moved me much. ’Twas of our dear Eugene— 
You don’t attend to me. 
Elm. I do. 
Laf. It seems 
This friar knew his father—Count de Lorme— 
In Brittany. Was it not strange ? 
Elm. ’Tis likely 
Many in Brittany knew Count de Lorme. 
Laf. 'True—very true. But then this worthy 
friar 
Told all his history with such minuteness ! 
He knew Du Barre, too—and he repeated 
How they both loved one lady—but her friends 
Gave her De Lorme— You really don’t attend! 
Kim. I have told you, sir, I do. 
Laf. And then he added 
How, after marriage, dear De Lorme grew jealous 
Of Count Du Barre’s interest with his wife— 
"Twas said not without cause. 
Kim. [starting up.) ’Twas false as hell! 
And she as pure as angels fresh from heaven ! 
Laf. You knew her, then ? 
Elm. [checking himself.] I have heard her his- 
tory : 
And manly sympathy may well protect 
The reputation of an injured woman— 
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“Quite well.” Still more, the sacred honor of her grave. 
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LOVE’S SACRIFICE. 


_Act ITI, Scene 2. 


Laf. Hem! That’s so generous, so charitable ! 
I love you for it so—I do, indeed ! 
Aye, as you say, the poor young lady died 
In bearing our Eugene: on which Du Barre, 
Distracted, let us hope, by this new grief, 
Turned all his rage on the bereaved De Lorme. 
They met one night upon the river’s bank— 
[ELMORE starts. 
You need not stir. Well, as I said, they met ; 
And there Du Barre stabbed him to the heart, 
And flung him in the stream to hide the murder. 
Elm. The blow was given in self-defense—re- 
- pented 
As soon—that is, so I have heard the story.. 
Laf. How very well you seem to be informed 
Of every particular ! 
Elm. What then ? 
The tale is common on a thousand lips— 
What wonder I have heard it too? What wonder 
My version differs somewhat from your own ? 
Laf. Hem! Oh, no wonder. Yet Du Barre fled ; 
He might be innocent, though, notwithstanding— 
But most thought otherwise; and the law judged 
him 
And sentenced him to meet a felon’s death, 
If ever he were found— How pale you look! 
This moves you very much! 
Elm. [gasping.| No—no! Go on! 
Laf. You know, my dearest friend, how much I 
love you. 
For worlds I would not hurt you. Reconsidér 
Your late decision! Give me leave again 
To plead my suit with lovely Margaret, 
And lend your voice to help me! Won’t you, E1- 
more ? 
Elm. [as before.| What’s this to me or Margaret ? 
Laf. Hem! The friar— 
How very strange he should have come to me, 
Who am so much your friend! He says Du Barre 
Still lives, in spite of his reported loss— 


_ Lives here in France, under another name; 
- That he has much to make life precious to him— 


Great wealth and a young, lovely, helpless 
daughter. 
He says that now this murderer—this felon— 
This outlaw, with a price set upon his head— 
This Count du Barre—is called—Matthew Elmore! 
[ELMORE wtters a loud cry and falls senseless. 


Enter MARGARET, hastily, R. 


Mar. What cry was that? My father! 
[Rushes to him. 
Elm. [reviving and glancing around.) Is he 
gone ? 
Ah! he’s there still! 
Mar. {to LAFONT.] Sir, can you not perceive, 


_ Whatever the ill tidings you have brought, 


Your presence makes them worse? Beseech 
you, go. 
Laf. When Margaret’s here ? 
Elm. [in alow voice.| Cling closer to me, child! 
So—closer still! 
Mar. Father, what does this mean ? 
Elm. The sight of him is poison to my eyes— 
Send him away! 
Mar. I bade you, sir, begone ! 
You see this is no time to talk with him. 
Laf. Then I must talk with you, sweet Mar- 
garet. — . 
Mar. Neither with him nor me. ‘‘ Have you no 
feeling, 


‘““That you can look on such a man, so moved, 
“ And persecute him stiil ?” 

Laf. It grieves me much ; 

Yet be not, sweet, so peremptory. Better 
Make me your friend—you had, indeed ! 

Mar. { proudly.| Do you threaten ? 

Laf. Not willingly ; I love too much to threaten. 
And yet you’d better think upon your answer, 
Ere you reject. 

Mar. [impatiently.| You drive me from’ my 

nature! 
My answer! To your insolence, my loathing; 
To your professions, scorn; and to your threats, 
Defiance ! | 

Laf. And is this your answer ? 

Mar. Aye! 

Laf. Hem! That’sa pity; for your father’s life 
Depended on it. 

Mar. What! my father’s life ? 

Laf. Tt rests with me ! 

Mar. My father’s lite with thee ? 

Thou bold blasphemer ! Wouldst thou dare assert, 
The Power who guards the virtuous and just 
Would give a life like his into the hand r 
Of such a wretch as thou? Father! speak, father! ; 
Fling the vile falsehood back into his teeth, 
And say how much you scorn him ! 

Laf. He is silent! 

Perhaps he does not hear you. Let me speak: 
Elmore! my valued, honest, virtuous friend! 
This gentle maiden disbelieves my words ; 
Shall I refer her to the Count du— i4 

Elm. [about to fling himself at LAFONT’S feet.] 4 


‘‘Spare me—oh, spare me! My poor innocent |: 
child— 

‘She'll hate me!” Spare me—look, I am kneeling! | 

Mar. 5 ee snatching him away.] Fa- % 

ther! } 

Or this is madness, or ’tis something worse. 

I dare not look on it. Doubts, spite of faith, 

Battle for entrance. [Seeing LAFONT.] Ha! art | 
thou there still? 

I’m glad of it! I will speak with thee now— 

But yet, not before him, nor in this place. 


Enter EUGENE, R. 


Hug. What stir is this? 
Mar. I know not: 
Some heavy grief has crushed my father’s soul, 
And paralyzed his sense. Eugene, stay with him, 
But do not heed his words. ‘‘ His faney wanders. 
‘“ Eugene, look that thou do not wrong my father 
‘With an unworthy thought. He is unhappy, 
‘“‘ But nothing more.” I will return again, 
When I have spoken a word with yonder man. — 
Watch till I come. Oh, father! [Throws her 
arms round ELMORE’S neck, then tears ¥ 
herself away.) Now—[to Laron, crossing — 
to L.] I’m ready! 
Laf. Can you forgive me? 
Mar. |impatiently.| All things but delay. 
[Hxit L., followed by LAFONT. 
Eilm. [feebly.] Margaret! Where is she ? Gone! | 
Oh, not with him ! 
He must not speak with her. 
child! 
Margaret! [Attempts to follow her, but reels into 
achair.| Ob! lost, lost! Betrayed! aban- 
doned! ; . 


Margaret! my 
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Act IV, Scene 1.] Sie Ove RS 


SACRIFICE. 


—_ 
or 


Eug. ee inecting by his side, and affectionately 
taking his hand.| No! not abandoned, my 
best friend! [ELMORE gazes steadfastl, y on 
him.| My father! [ELMORE snatches his 
hand away, and buries his face. 


ScENE I.—A Room in ELMORE’S House. 
| MARGARET discovered on a sofa, R., her face cov- 


her. 


Laf. Don’t take it so to heart—your tears dis- 
tress me! 
They grieve me very much—they do, indeed ! 
It’s true your father mur dered—that i is, slew— 
The gentleman; for, after all, in fairness, 
Perhaps it should not be called mur der—maybe 
A duel without witnesses. 
Mar. [looking up.| It might! 
[ They rise and come forward. 
Lafont, at least I thank thee for that hope. 
Hope! Oh, that I must seek my hope in that 
Which is but cuilt a little less uncommon ! 
Laf. And yet one would be glad to think it so. 
_ It’s always pleasant to believe the best, 
When our friends err. It’s true that the stern law 
(But then we know the law is stern, and cannot 
| Feel as we feel, who love the criminal)— 
The law decreed it mur der, and condemned him 
| To death! 
Mar. He was judged unheard! How knew they 
_ What provocation drove him to the deed— 
What wrong received purged it of half its guilt ! 
_ Oh, had they heard him, what now seems offense, 
_ Necessitated by the strong occasion, 
Might then have shown like virtue. 
Laf. So it might— @ 
Yes, certainly it might. It was a pity, 
A thousand pities, that he fled. You know 
That really looked so very much like guilt— 
It did, indeed—you must admit it did. 
(MARGARET buries her face in despair. 
He might have else even escaped suspicion, 
For no one saw the deed itself. ’Twas known 
That he and the slain man were cnemies, 
And they had met that night—but nothing more. 
The morning found, it’s” true, where they had 
been, 
Signs of a struggle on the river’s bank, 
And marks of blood; yet thieves might have done 
that. 
But then, you see, your father took to flight; 
Was met, unluckily, with clothes all stained, 
And eyes wild staring with remorse and horror. 
They tracked him to the coast, where he took ship 
For England; really, now, this hardly looked 
Like innocence ! 
Mar. [who has been writhing with agony, starts 
up.| Who was the murdered man ? 
Lives there a wife and children, whose deep wrong 
Cries for revenge—whose pardon may be bought 
With such weak recompense as gold can offer 
For such a loss? They shall have all we own. 
From hence I'll live on crusts—l] be their servant, 
‘Their drudge, their slave—an humble, willing 
slave— 
So they but spare my father! 
Daf. Poor lady! 
Mar. Hold, sir! 


——$___._ ___ 


| 
| 
ACT IY. 
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‘Tell me all.” 


No compassion—no ! 
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ered with her hands—LA¥FONY’ standing beside | 


Not your compassion! I can suffer muech— 

Can meet your sarcasms or your sneering smiles, 
Endure your hate, your malice, your revenge— 
But not your pity—oh, no, not your pity! 

Laf. Scorn me not, sweet! I meant to speak 

of hope. 

Mar. [eagerly.| Of what ?—of innocence ? 

Laf. In the world’s eye. 

'Can you be calm, and listen ? 

Mar. [bitteriy.] Oh, yes, calm. 

Laf. That Matthew Elmore, by another name, 
Is the proscribed assassin sought so long, 

Is vet a secret known but to myself, 
[MARGARET turns to him. 
And one beside, whose tongue I can control. 
Do you not see a path of safety now ? 
I love you, beauteous Margaret ! 

Mar. {starting.] Ha! stay! 

[ Then with trembling eagerness.| Yes, yes, I listen. 

Laf. Make his interest mine— 

The father of my wife would have a claim 
On all my care. 

Mar. [as before.| Go on. 

Laf. Wis fortune, too, 

Should swell, not suffer by our compact. 

Mar. Aye. 

Laf. For he and I, instead of rivals, then, 
Should share our knowledge and our well-planned 

ventures 
With double ’vantage—profits without bound— 
And all to be my Margaret’s at last ! 

Mar. I think I understand — yet Iam dull— 
Let me be quite assured. My father’s guilt, then, 
As yet is unsuspected, save by you 
And one beside, whose tutored tongue, you say, 
Speaks or keeps silence as you may dir ect? 

Laf. Exactly so; but don’t say tutored tongue. 

Mar. And Iam made your confidant, in hope 
I may be wrought, by terror and affection, 

To give the hand youl seek for as the price 
At which your silence must be bought ? 
[LAFONT bows. 
[ With sudden energy.| Thou knave! 
Thou shallow, self-convicted knave! 
caught 
In thine own trap! Thou hast confessed it all— 
The means, the end, the motive—laid all bare! 
Oh, thou poor knave! And that convenient friend, 
Who swears or unswears, speaks or holds his 
peace 
| At thy command—you have conspired together— 
Ransacked the annals of forgotten crime — 
And, having found one fitted to your purpose, 
Plotted to charge it on my father’s head, 
To gain his envied wealth ! Oh, brave device, 
So cunningly to play upon the fears 
Of a weak girl! That weak girl sees 
through— 
Sees through thy most transparent artifice, 
And laughs at thy detected plot! Dare now 
To breathe one word against my father’s honor, 
T’ll hold thee up to publie shame—the world, 
The blinded world, shall see thee as thou art! 
[ Crosses L. 
Laf. Hem! You presume upon my love. 
Mar. Thy love! 
Do not profane that holy word so far— 
Find out some other name for the rank compound | 
That festers in thy hollow heart. Thy love! 
Oh, matchless insolence! If I believed 
T owned a quality so base and vile 
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| That thou couldst love it, I would pluck it out 
| From my corrupted heart, though it should tear 
| My life along with it! [ Crosses R. 
| ° Laf. Hem! That’s so bitter! 
_ Mar. Now, sir, you have your answer—get you 
| gone 
While you may go in safety, ere I call 
My father, and lay bare your villainy. 
His indignation might be ill to meet, 
| Unless, indeed, illimitable scorn 
_ Of the gross char ge—too great for common anger— 
| Should only find its vent in mirth. 
| Laf. That’s likely: 
He was exceeding merry when we left bim! 
[MARGARET starts and shrinks back. 
You had forgotten that! 
Mar. [almost inarticulately.| I had—I had! 
Laf. He could not keep his feet for mirth! 
knelt, 
Groveled and knelt—this noble, virtuous Elmore, 
Groveled and knelt to the despised Lafont! 
Mar. [as before.| He did, he did! [Impetuous- 
ly.| Tell me, what does this mean? 
Hast thou spoke truth ? Man, tell me, did my 
father, 
By any devilish tempting, in some moment 
_ Of frenzy—madness—did he do that thing 
Which thou hast said ? 
Laf. We'll go and ask him. 
| Mar. [shr ieks. TeNiox 
_ [Then faltering.] I dare not. Oh, if thou hast any 


He 


V'll not be angry—l'll forgive thee; nay, 
L fie 


Till bless thee-—pray for thee ! 

_ Laf. [softly.] Marry me? 
Mar. {in despair.] Oh, no, no, no! 

Laf. Not while Eugene de Lorme 

Remains, to tempt you with a younger blood. 

It’s very natural—but still a pity, 

Considering the bar between you. Hem! 

You asked the name of him your father slew ; 

Your father at that time was called Du Barre, 

And he he murdered was the Count de Lorme, 

The father of Eugene! 

[MARGARET stands a moment stupefied; then 
pressing her hand to her brow, appears falling. 
LAFONT approaches to support her, but at his 
touch she starts, and with a shudder waves him 
away; then sinks into a chair and sits motion- 
less. 

Mar. |bewildered.] It is too much! 

Yet, if it’s true, then life is all a lie, 

All’s dark ! 

Out, out on it! 


Of double- steeped hypocrisy ! 
All lost in tangled chaos! 
| Hurry it to an rend ! 
Laf. [gently.| Margaret! 
Mar. [rising.] Sir? 
Laf. Do you listen ? “ 
Mar. Sir? Oh, yes 
Laf. Come, be per ia 
Mar. Yes, what you will—it does not matter 
now. 
Laf. Your father— 
Mar. Aye, my father— 
Lay. Let us seek him. 
Mar. True, lremember; yes, I'll go—Tll go— 
But first alone—you must not come just yet ; 
Come in an hour—but let me see him first. 
Laf. If you desire it. 
Mar. I am grateful, sir. 


[ Going R. 
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[Act IV, Scene 2. ! 


Laf. Permit me— [ Offering his hand. 
Mar. Thank you, I can walk. [TZotters out, R. 
Laf. [looking after her.| Poor thing! 
She makes me pity her—she does indeed ! 
[Seats himself as if to watch. Scene closes. 


ScENE II.—Gardens of the Tuilleries. 
Enter JENNY, R., and MANOU, L., meeting. 


Jenny. Oh, Madame Manou! I’m ravished, as 
you say in France, to meet you! I am in such 
dreadful want of a confidant ! 

Man. Why, what’s the matter, child ? 

Jenny. 'That’s exactly what I want to know! 
There’s your master has been with my master, 
and they were shut up together; when presently 
there was such a disturbance and ser eaming and 
crying, and Miss Margaret in tears, and such ado 
altogether, as you never heard in all your life ! 

Man. But what about? 

Jenny. Don’t I tell you that’s what I can’t dis- 
cover—which makes it so particularly dreadful! 
I’m sure, as soon as ever I learned that there was 
something the inatter, I ran to the key-hole— 

Man. Stop ; ; that was beneath you, Jenny—un- 
dignified. q 

Jenny. Oh, I suppose you never do such a 
thing ? 

Man. [with dignity.| Never! When I want 
information, I cross-question and pump for it; 
that’s intellectual and lady-like. However, since 
you have done it, go on and tell me. 

Jenny. La! have not I told you I’ve got noth- 
ing to tell? What I want is, to find it out! Why, 
as soon as ever I got to the ‘door, out Miss Mar- 

garet came, and your master with her, and they 
went into another room where the nasty door fas- 
tens with a bolt, and has no key-hole at all! I 
could have cried. I hate that door , and have 
tried to get it altefed a hundred times! 

Man. Poor child! I pity you from my soul! 
But hush! [Looking round.) There’s old Jean 
Ruse close at our heels, and St. Lo is with him. ¢ 
Now if all this has anything to do with master + 
Jean is sure to know it, and St. Lo can worm any- — 
thing out of him that he pleases. 1 

Jenny y. Do you think so? Then Ill make a ¢ 
confidant of him directly ! | 

Man. Capital, my dear! Always make a con-— 
fidant of anybody you want to get a secret out of. 
Enter ST. LO and JEAN ROSE, L., arm in arm. 

Jean. Go to, go to! yowre a sad dog. I’ve |# 

never t 
Been sober for an hour since I knew you. 

St. Lo. Never been sad, you mean! 

Jean. It’s all the same. 

St. Lo. You’ve been a prince ! 

Jean. I have! 

St. Lo. A hero! 

Jean. Aye! 

St. Lo. A demi-god! 

Jean. Ihave! 

St. Lo. You have looked down 
With scorn upon the pens and ink of earth. * 

Jean. Ihave, I have! I don’t mean to com-— 

plain— 4 
I like it! [Crosses c. ] Ha! Manou, the beautiful! 3 
Manou, the glorious! Manou, the rich! [JENNY : 

touches Sv. Lo’s arm, and leads him up L., whis- 4 

pering. 

Man. Jean, the gallant! 
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- And officers of justice sent for! 


| And [ll work wonders for you—if I can. 


my place depends upon it, for I never did and 
_ never will stay in a house where there is a secret 


Act IV, Scene 3.] 
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Jean. That boy’s a funny boy ! Jean. Yes—pr ! | ; ak 
_We’ve done no nee athe nots been here— Bees eee TBacunt L. 
Nothing but fun! Ain ORE BS Peale a 
Mun. What brings you to this place ? SCENE III.—A Room in Etmore’s House. 
Jean. Hem! I forgot. That’s business, to be ELMORE discovered, seated. 
sure ; Lim. Discovered—ruined—lost! Am I the 


Tm sent to look for an exempt or two. 


Man. The officers of justice ! 
For what? 
Jean. I can’t imagine. To my mind, 
It’s very foolish, waking Justice up— 
We'd better let her sleep. For my own part, 
I tremble at the sight of an exempt! 
Man. {whispers him.| No wonder, Jean—no 
wonder. 
St. Lo. [to JENNY.] Home, good girl, 


Mercy on us! 


Jenny. Thank you, I’m sure, sir! And really 


I can’t find out! Exit w. 
St. Lo. [advancing thoughtfully.| Trouble at: 
Elmore’s—bustle at Lafont’s— 
Strange ! 
And quite a pity I can’t understand it ! 


_ Well, I was never good at reading riddles. 
_ But if a plot is playing, Ill cut in 


_ And take a hand ! 
And the old scoundrel is so shrewd, Manou 
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+ And I deny it? 
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I must obtain that key ; 


Makes nothing of him. This might help me. So! 
I have it all! [ Whispers.] Manou, get the rogue 
home, 
And keep him there an hour or two. It’s bold— 
But what of that? I like it all the better! 
[ Crosses R. 
Man. Jean, lam going home; lend me your 
arm. 
Jean. [hesitating.| But master’s business— 
St. Lo. Vil do it for you. 
Jean. Now will you, though? 
exempts? 


What, go for the 


Id take it as a favor, certainly. 


St. Lo. Shall brother Jean ask me for any favor, 


Jean. What a funny boy! 

Man. But, Jean, you must look smart. 
up your head! 

St. Lo. [aside, while MANOU busies JEAN with 
arranging his dress.| Vl find him officers, 
or make him some! 

Du Viray and Morluc are masqueraders 

That few canmatch! Il dress them as exempts, 
I think ’twill do! and even should it fail, 

There’ll be some sport, at least ! 

Jean. [dragging back from Manovu.] They are 
to come 

Quite privately, and wait till master calls them. 

St. Lo. I recollect it. Farewell, brother Jean! 
Speed to your wooing—joy to your young love! 

[ Havit R. 

Jean. [looking after him.| It is a funny boy, 
then! 

Man. Ah, but, Jean, if you did really love me, 
you'd not deny me one little half hour’s rammage 
in that closet. 

Jean. {chuckles.| Pretty Manou, ask nothing 
before marriage that ought not to be granted till 
after it—I don’t! [Lauwghs.| Hi, hi, hi! No, no! 
We must be virtuous, Manou, and prudent! Hi, 
hi, hi! [Aside.] Oh, I’m her match ! 

Man. {aside.| Ugh! you old oaf! 


Hold 


same 

Who stood an hour ago this house’s master— 

The proud, the wealthy, courted, honored Elmore? 

Oh, lie! oh, gilded lie—now stripped so bare! 
[Starts up. 

What madness tempted my return to France ? 

It was that burning fever of the heart, 

‘That elsewhere found no rest—it was the cries, 

Haunting my ear, of those whom I had orphaned, 

Calling me here to fill their father’s place! 

And now, in stretching forth my hand to them, 

[ have outstretched and lost myself. Oh, thus 

That overruling Justice which directs 


The issue of our lives stands by the culprit, 
And when his blinding guilt has sealed his eyes, 
Guides him, unknowing, to the very spot ° 
Fixed for his execution. [Starts.] Hark! a foot- 
step— 
My child’s! How shall I meet her ? 
Einter MARGARET, Slowly, R. 
Margaret ! 
Mar. [| faintly, and keeping at a distance.] Sir! 
Lim. [hesitates, and then advances «a step.] 
Margaret ! 
Mar. [shrinking back, mutters.] A murderer— 
a sentenced murderer ! 
Those hands, which have so often fondled mine— 
Those fingers, which have played among my hair, 
And smoothed it on my brow so many a time— 
Blood has been on them—human blood! 
Elm. [faltering.| My child, 
It is not thus we have been used to meet. 
Mar. That’s still his voice—the same whose 
gentle tone 
So often lulled my pettish infane y— 
Which, till an hour ago, could never sound 
But it seemed music—now how harsh it jars! 
Elm. [extending his hand.| Margaret! Do you 
shrink from me, my child? [She slowly and 
Jearfully advances towards him, and with 
an evident struggle places her hand in his. 
She shudders at my touch! That’s past belief— 
I could bear all but that. Girl, they have told 
thee— 
Mar. All! 
Him. No—not all! 
haps, 
How one I hated wedded one I loved, 
But none could ever tell thee how I loved her— 
The wild, the maddening passion-—let it pass ! 
Perhaps she answered to it—he, at least, 
Who won her thought so—till his jealous doubts 
Reproached her innocence. She bore him chil- 
dren— 
But, swayed by the gross frenzy of his thought, 
He loathed the sight of them, and called them 
bastards ! 
Oh, then her outraged honor, no less proud 
Than it was pure, broke her young heart !—She 
died ! 
Mar. Oh, happy! Yet go on! 
Elm. It was the night 
Fixed for her burial—and I sat alone: 
I was not mad, for I had consciousness, 
And knew my desolation. The deep toll 
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LOVE’S SACRIFICE. 


[Act IV, Scene3. |% 
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Of the loud convent bell, with measured stroke, 
Fell on my ear, till its repeated sound _ 
_ Gnawed like a living thing upon my brain. 
And then there came the flat and heavy tread 
Of those who bore her—they must pass my house. 
- Convulsed, I started up and fled! Close by, 
Sullen and black, tempting to thoughts as dark, 
The plashing river lay. Ineared its bank— 
Perhaps with sinful purpose—aye, thou tremblest, | 
But sinful thoughts, indulged, bring sinful acts 
Before unthought of. In my very path, 
In that wild hour, he crossed me—he himself, 
Who had consigned her' to her early tomb. 
_ We spoke—but what, I know not; yet I know 
I taunted—spurned him—charged him with her 
blood.. 
He challenged me, and drew. I was unarmed, 
But with one hand I struck aside his sword, 
And with the other felled him to the ground, 
And so passed on. Burning with rage, he fol- 
lowed— 
I heard his voice and his quick nearing tread— 
I turned and saw the gleaming of his sword 
Close at my throat. Desperate, I sprang upon | 
him, 
Grappled, and wrenched the weapon from his| 
erasp, 7 
And drove it in his heart !—Why, girl, dost stand | 
_ Looking upon me with that stony gaze? | 
Dost thou condemn me still? Speak! tell me, | 
child, | 
_ Could it have happened otherwise ? 
Mar. [faintly.| Go on. 
Elm. Ob, that it had !—for when the blow was 
struck, ’ 
_ When his loud death-shriek rang upon my brain, | 
_ And his pierced corpse fell heavy at my feet, 
Oh, then, indeed, all changed! The murky air 
Grew thick and choking—lightnings flashed be- 
fore me— 
_ A thousand thunders bellowed in my ear, 
And every one cried “ Murderer!” I fled, 
And knew not whither, till I found myself 
In a strange land, with strangers gathered round | 
me: 
And there was one who watched and pitied me, 
Pouring the balm of woman’s tenderness 
Upon my bruised spirit, till I grew 
To love her—not as I had loved before, 
_ But with the quiet of a calm affection 
_ That leaned upon her soothing gentleness, 
_ As on a place of rest from my ’scaped shipwreck ; 
She was thy mother, child. 
Mar. [sighing.| Go on, go on. 
im. But blood was spilt, and the avenger’s| 
wing 
Hovered above my house. It was on her 
That See oo fell; she drooped, and she, too, 
ied ; 
But still her memory remained in thee. 
_ Oh, how I prayed to Lave thee spared to me! 
How watched, how toiled for thee! My prayer 
was heard— . j 
_ Granted !—for what—for what? 
spared, 
That I might see her, now, shrink from my sight, 
And shudder at my touch! 
Mar. [flinging her arms round his neck, and 
bursting into tears.) Father! My father! 
[Then breaking away from him, continues 
| hurriedly. 


| 


My child was 


We'll speak no more of this—we will forget it. 
All shall be well—fear not—all shall be well! 
And yet one question first: Is there no hope 
The sentence may be yet reversed ? 

Elm. None—none ; 
I have no witnesses. 

Mar. And one word more: 
It was, indeed, the father of Eugene— 


He—he—you— 
Elm. Helslew? Alas, poor child! 
It was. 


Mar. Enough! we'll talk of it no more! 
"Tis past : we’ll never name Eugene again— 
All shall be well! 
Elm. [suddenly.\ Margaret, I know thy thought! 
But sooner shall they tear me limb from limb— 
Mar. Hush, hush! You shall be safe. 
Elm. Never, child, never, 
By such a sacrifice ! 
Mar. A sacrifice ? 
Sir, you have yet to learn a woman’s heart! 
‘She looks, perhaps, a weak, vain, fluttering thing ; 
But call on her aftections—she is strong, 
Constant, invincible, immovable! 
And sacrifice—a word without a meaning ! 
See—I can smile already ! 


; 
| 


Enter LAFONT, L. 


Laf. My sweet friends, 
I fear I interrupt you ? 
Mar. [trembling.| No, sir, no— 
We waited for you. This agreement, sir, 
Of which we spoke—I am prepared. 
Elm. [passionately.] Forbear ! 
Child, I forbid it! 
Laf. Dearest Elmore, think ! 
Your goods are confiscated by the law— 
Your life is forfeit. Where shall Margaret shelter 
When these are taken? [ELMORE covers his face. 
Mar. [in a low, hurried voice.| I have said I’m 
ready. 
Luf. Then, sweetest, give me now your hand, in 
pledge 
Of a more formal contract soon to follow. 
But mark ! this act shall bear in it a vow 
As strong as any that the altar hears, + 
And as irrevocable. Thus I take it. [MARGARET |: 
slowly and tremblingly extends her hand, 
but as she is about placing it in LAFONT’S, 3 
overcome by emotion, faints. 
} 


Elm. [catching her.] Villain! what hast thou 
done? Thou hast killed my child! 
Away! or I shall have another murder 
Upon my soul! There’s something desperate in 
me! | 
My blighted blossom ! ’tis thy father’s arms | 
That circle thee. Look up! She cannot live q 
While thou art near her. Get thee gone, I say—_ | 
Thou tempting, torturing fiend! 
Laf. Elmore, bethink you! ; 
Elm. [bending over her.| Margaret, my pure 
one: f 
Laf. I wait my answer ! 
Him. Devil—my defiance ! 
Go—do thy worst! 
Laf. Since you desire it—well ! 
Without there! Guard the doors! If any pass, 
Your lives shall answer for it to the law! [#zvit L. 
ELMORE embraces MARGARET. The cur- 
tain falls. ae 
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ACT V. 


| 

_ScENE I.—Office in La¥Font’s House, as before. 
— Mor uc and Du ViIRAY, disguised as EXEMPTS, 
discovered seated at table, c., with wine, etc., ST. 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Lo leaning near them, and JEAN RUSE uneasily 
walking up and .down. 
Mor. More wine, there, wench! more wine! 
: Enter MANOU, with wine, L. 
_ St. Lo. [whispering.| Bravo, Morluc! 
Nature intended you a thieftaker! 
You look the part so well! 
Du V. And I, St. Lo? 
St. Lo. Du Viray, you look just as great a scoun- 
drel ! 


| exempts 
_ Posting themselves here in our private office, 
Where they’re like matches in a magazine! 
Gentlemen, gentlemen! your orders were 
To go to Elmore’s—not to sit down here. 
Mor. How? dog! cur! hound! knave! minion! 
. scrub ! 
Wilt thou teach gentlemen of law their duty ? 
| [Starts up. 
Du V. Good fellow, we have found some graver 
matter, 
As thou wilt quickly learn. 
Jean. [aside.| There, there! I knew it! 
I said he must be mad, to send for them! 
Oh! what I’d give to be an honest man, 
Just for five minutes, till I’d kicked them out! 
St. Lo. [whispers.| Ob, brother Jean, I’m very 
sorry for you! 
Jean. [alarmed.] Why ?—what ? 
Man. |whispers.| They mean that key, Jean. 
Jean. Wh—what key ? 
I’ve got no key !—I never said I had one! 
Man. No key? Deny the key? 
Jean. [impatiently.| All lies! all lies! 
Man. And my twelve hundred crowns, Jean? 
Jean. All lies, too! 
I don’t believe you ever had as much. 
You’ve played upon me—made a fool of me, 
You and St. Lo, there! Yes, I see it all! 
But now I wash my hands of you—I leave you! 
| [Aside.] Master may look to this himself! 
[ Going L. 
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Mor. Stay, prisoner! 

Jean. {trembling.] Prisoner? 

Mor. It has been reported to us 
That certain evil practices have passed 
Within this house— 

Jean. [agitated.] Vil call my master! 

[ Going L. 

Mor. [in a loud voice.] Stay ! 

Du V. And, prisoner, ’tis said the secret proofs 
Are placed in yonder closet, to which you 
Feloniously have made a second key. 

Jean. No, no, [ave not! It’s all false! That 

woman— ~ 

Man. Sweet gentlemen, indeed he only found it, 
And put it in that left-hand pocket. 

Du V. [snatching tt out.) Ha! 

_ What’s this, thou villain ? 

Jean. [trembling.] That? 

_ St. Lo. That’s not a key, 

_ No more than he’s aman! Can’t you perceive 
It’s but a skeleton? 


Jean. What a most horrid world! Think of 


Mor. A skeleton key ! 
Jean. It’s nothing but the key of my own trunk. 
Du Hs [advancing to closet, L. D. F.] Vl try it 
ere. 
Jean. [screaming.] No! Pray, sir—pray, sir, 
don’t! 

It’s possible—just by the merest chance— 

That—by an accident—the key might fit, 

And then you’d ruin me ! 

St. Lo. {aside to JEAN.] Oh, brother Jean, 
I fear yowre very likely to be ruined ! 
They want your master’s papers. 
[All retire up but MANOU and JEAN. 
Jean. [eagerly.] Is that all? 

Break down the door, then—I’ll make no resist- 

| ance ! 

It will be all the same, you know, to you; 

I'll even run and fetch a crowbar for you; 

But not my key! Sweet, gentle gentlemen, 

I’m a poor man, but I have fifty crowns, 

[Du VIRAY ts now trying key in door. 

The savings of some five-and-thirty years: 

Tll give you all to spare me! 

What will become of me? [Clasping his hands. 

Man. [aside to JEAN.] Fly for your life ! 
Jean. I will, I will! 

Oh, what a wicked—what a horrid world! [Exit | 
R. Dv VrIrRAyY and MoRuUvc open the closet 
and pull out papers. 

Man. Quick! quick! I tremble lest my master 
come! [Lxit, following JEAN, R. 

St. Lo. Find what relates to Herminie. 

Mor. Here! 

Du V. Here! [They hand papers to St. Lo, 
scattering others around; scene closes. 


SCENE II.—A Gallery in ELMORE’S House. 
Enter MARGARET, L., looking fearfully behind her. 
Mar. Thad nearly ruined all—I must repair it. 
To flight! To flight from him I love the best 
To him I loathe the deepest—and alone— 
Before my father can suspect my purpose. 
He'll stay me else, and then he’s lost! 
[Going R., starts and stops. 
Eugene! Oh, cruel accident ! 
[Hndeavoring to retire L. 
Enter EUGENE, R. 
Hug. Margaret, I sought you. 
Mar. Not now—another time—to-morrovw ! 
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Hug. Now! 
For every moment is an age of torture. 
Is this your writing? [Shows a letter. 


Mar. [{ faintly, and averting her head.] Yes. 

Eug. You answer me 
Without examination. 

Mar. [as before.] It is mine. 

Eug. Own not so lightly to the cruei lines— 
You do not know their purport. They would tell me 
That you disclaim the vows so lately made, 

Call back the love bestowed but yesterday, 
And bid me part from you forever. 

Mar. Yes—’twas thus I wrote. 

Eug. Thou didst? What have I done— 
Wherein deserved this? What has been my of- | 

fense ? | 

Mar. Nothing. 

Eug. Vil swear it! I have asked the heart 
That hung upon thee with such doting love— 
The zeal that followed, worshiping thy steps— 


| [Holding up the key inDu Viray’shand. The faith that stored its all of happiness 
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_ [Aloud.] Farewell, Eugene. 


Under thy keeping—I have asked them all, 
_ And all declare me guiltless. 
Mar. [aside.] I must go— 
I dare not listen, or I shall betray— __ [Crosses R. 
Eug. Ob, hadst thou died, I would have wept 
thee, then, 
With tears that, amber-like, should have em- 
balmed 
Thy memory, tiJ] they and it were one. 
But thus to lose thee !—thus to find thee false 
To vows—to oaths— 
Mar. Ob, no! not false, Eugene ! 
Eug. Not false! What art ‘thou, then ? 
Mar. Wretched !—most wretched ! 
[Then suddenly.] Ask me no more! Eugene, be 
generous! 
Think me unhappy, but not criminal. 
Oh, do not curse me! Were you struggling thus, 
Did you so pray to me for kind construction— 
Were these tears yours, and yours this bursting 
heart, 
My faith should battle with appearances— 
I would disown my sense--deny my reason— 
Aye, would believe impossibilities, 
Rather than risk to wrong you with a thought ! 
Hug. cee yet in deeds how cruelly you wrong 
me ! 
If I have sinned against you, let me be 
Confronted with my offense! The meanest cul- 
prit 
May claim so much! 
thou find 
Not even one extenuating plea, 
That may relieve the blackness of thy falsehood, 
And bid me not to curse thee ? [Going R. 
Mar. [in agony.) Stay, Eugene ! 
_ Spare me—be merciful ! 
Eug. Fie! fie upon 
This poor hypocrisy of seeming grief! 
Mar. Eugene—oh, he is not my— 
[Checks herself. 


Oh, tongue-tied! canst 


a, What? Is who? 
Whom dost thou speak of? 
Mar. [shrinking.| Nothing—nothing—no one! 
[Aside. ] I dare not stay to bear this torture 
longer ! 
Let us not part in 
anger. 
I might reproach you with some cruelty, 
But I forgive you. We are both unhappy, 
And need not sharpen one another’s pangs. 
Eug. Art thou not false ? 
Mar. If thou wilt mourn me less 
_ Thinking me so—as it is like thou wilt— 
Then call me false, and drive me from thy heart ; 
Tl not complain, if thou art saved a tear. 
Oh, I am as a wretch already reeling 
- Within the eddy of a whirlpool’s sweep, 
Beyond the reach alike of love and hate— 
Powerless—helpless! Every passing moment 
The narrowing circles drag me closer in 
_ To the dark gulf where I must sink forever. 
[ Crosses R. 
Eug. Margaret, there is some horrid mystery 
“Which thou wouldst hide— 
Mar. (agitated.| No—no! 
Eug. But he who first 
Encouraged my young love to soar, shall be 
My counsel now in my despair. Elmore shall— 
Mar. [shrieking, and G grasping his arm.| Not 
for thy life, Eugene! Go not to him— 


LOVES s:0 RiP POE. 


;Act V, Scene 3. 


Not to my father ! 
Eug. Margaret, what can mean 
This wild distraction ? 
Mar. A distracted heart! 
Have pity on it, then! Oh, if I ever 
Possessed thy love—if ever, to thine eyes, 
The tears in mine appeared a sacred thing— 
As thou hast said they did—scorn them not now! 
Promise me—swear thou wilt not seek my father! 
I ask but a few hours—but till to-morrow ! 
Oh, do not hesitate! Il kneel to thee! 
Eug. Margaret, what thou wilt. 
Mar. But thou wilt swear ? 
Eug. I promise. 
Mar. Bless thee! Now we'll talk no more. 
Forget that I have ever been. Efface me 
As a dark blot, that for a moment marred 
Thy brighter page. And so—[gazes affectionately 
on him] Eugene—[takes his hand ‘in hers, 
and slowly carries it to ker lips] farewell! 
[Hurries out R. 
Eug. I will not lose her thus! Ill follow her. 
Enter SERVANT, L., presenting a letter. 
Away ! [ Waving him off. 
Ser. It came in haste, sir, from Lafont’s. 
Eug. Lafont’s! [Tears it open.] What's here? 
[Reading.| ‘ The Friar Dominic, 
Who said he was a friend of Count de Lorme, 
Now summons both his children to Lafont’s— 
Be instant!” Sol will. This sudden call 
Meets my suspicions half way on the road. 
I'll pierce this mystery, though its deep secret 
Lay buried in the centre! To Lafont’s! 
[Hxit L. 


SCENE III.—A Room in LA¥Font’s House. Writ- 
ing materials and paper on a table, c 


FRIAR DOMINIC and LAFONT discovered, seated. 


Tae ees she will come. I have her letter 
ere 
And when all’s done, depend on’t, holy father, 
For your assistance in this pious work 
I will enrich your convent to your wish. 
Friar. Iam content. Yet tell me why the hate 
You bear to Elmore shapes itself to love, 
Thus to pursue his daughter ? 
Laf. Saintly father, 
Your appetites are mortified—and yet, 
In your vocation, you have heard, perhaps, 
Of carnal passion ? She is beautiful. 


| You pardon injuries, but common inen 


Nurse a deep-hoarded treasure called revenge. 
She is the one child of my enemy. 


?| Your vows are poverty, but we poor laymen 


Find some delight in riches. She is rich. 
You see, at once, I’ve beauty for my toying, 
My enemy’s best jewel for my prize, 

And gold to pay me for enjoying it. 


Ha! ha! Is there not reason in my love? 
Friar. True. I will make no further waste of 
breath 


In seeking to dissuade you. 


Laf. Learned father, 


I could expect no other from your wisdom ! 


Friar. A footstep! Hark! 
Laf. My Margaret herself! 
[Advances to meet her. 


[ Rises. 


Enter MARGARET, L. 


‘Sweet lady! This is kind to come to me. 
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| To barter it for gold! 


Act V, Scene 3.] 


wo 
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I might show more gallant waiting on you, 
But we are safe here from interruption. 
You will forgive me? In this holy man 
You see the priest who will unite our hands. 

Mar. [murmurs.| The executioner. 

what’s to do, sir? 

Friar. [pointing to the table.) The contract, 

there prepared, must first be signed. 
But wherefore, maiden, are you come alone? 
The meanest peasant, in an hour like this, 
Brings troops of smiling friends to grace her 
nuptials. 
Have you no kin ?—no brother ?—father ? 

Mar. [ passionately.| Man, 

I charge thee, by a breaking heart’s deep grief, 

Do not insult my wretchedness! To you— 

To you I owe this lonely desolation ! 

’T was you who raised this storm where we are 
wrecked ! 

Friar. Thy father’s guilt, my child— 

Mar. My father’s guilt! 

What was a moment's unforethought offense 

To the calm baseness of a plot like this ? 

My father’s guilt! Oh, blush to use the word, 
Thou trebly guilty priest! Thou know’st my lips 
Dare make no cry to man for my redress ; 

But before listening angels I denounce thee 

As leagued in craft with yonder heartless wretch— 
A shame to thy great office! 

Friar. Daughter, peace! 

Mar. I will not peace, for peace and I are now 
Parted forever! No, I will not peace! 

And when this poor turmoil of life shall end, 

As soon it will for me—nor late for thee— 
Then—when we meet before another bar— 

Still, still I will no peace, but charge on thee 
Crushed hearts—a ruined home—a soul, perhaps, 
Lost by despair—till thou shalt agonize 

And writhe as I do now! 

Laf. Sweet Margaret, 

There will be time enough for this hereafter. 
The holy man and contract both are waiting. 
[Leads her to the table. 
Mar. [hesitating.| Yet tell me, is there no al- 
ternative ? 
Will all our wealth— 
Laf. Naught but thy lovely self; 
I would not do such shame to your rare value, 
Your father, too— 
Mar. Father—aye, there’s the word. Father! 
Where is it ? 
Give me the paper! 

Friar. Stay awhile, my child. 
Formalities like this are of great weight, 
And must have further witnessing. 

there ! 


Well, 


[ Snatches a pen. 


Without, 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


Are those I sent for come ? 
Ser. They are. 
Friar. Admit them. 


Enter EUGENE and HERMINIE, L. 


Mar. Eugene ! 
Laf. [angril y.] What’s this? [Goes to table. 
Friar. To make your triumph full. 


[Exit SERVANT, L. 


[To EUGENE.] Well, boy, we meet again; I said) 


we should. 
And this should be your sister? [Regarding HER- 
MINIE earnestly.] She is fair ! 
Her. Then more unfitted for so foul a place, 


And doubly foul a deed ! 
purpose ! 

Hug. nae Margaret, tell me, ’tis not with your 

wi 
That I am summoned here to undergo 
Insult on outrage added? Ha, you weep! 
Is this, which seems consent, extorted from you? 
Margaret! confide in me! My sword—rmy life 
Shall guard thee yet! Do they constrain thee? 
peak ! 

Friar. Speak, maiden ! 
retracted ? 

[looks timidly to LAFONT; then shrinking 
back.| No—do not torture me, Eugene ! 
This act 
Is of my free, deliberate will. 

Her. [indignantly.] ’Tis false ! 

Thy will was ever holy, pure and honest ! 


We have learned your 


Shall your promise be 


Mar. 


Laf. The contract waits—we really lose our | 


time. 
Mar. Quick! Give ittome! Quick! 
[ Goes to table. 
Elm. [without.] I know she’s here! 


Mar. (looking round wildly.] My father’s voice ! 
Lilm. [without.] Away! I tell you, knaves, 
I'd reach my child through twenty thousand such! 


Enter ELMORE, L. 


Where is she ?—Is it done? My Margaret, 
Why dost thou hide thy face upon my breast ? 
Am I too late? Speak, some one! Is it done? 
Beck ous is done that with a breath as 
ight 
May not be yet undone again. 
Laf. We waited ‘ 
For our dear father. 
wise ! 
Elm. I will be wise! Thy power only lives 
In my concealed offense-——and with a breath 
I rob thee of it—thus! Without there! Ho! 
You officers of justice ! 


Mar. [breaking HAE om him.| Ha! 
Elm. This way! 
Mar. One moment ! 
[Springs to the table and writes. 
Elm. [stamping.| Hither ! 
Mar. {handing to LAFONT the contract, and 


throwing herself into ELMORE’S 
Father, it is done ! 


Yow’re now too late ! 


arms. | 


Enter Mortuc, Du Viray, and others, as Ex- 
EMPTS, L 


ed girl! 

But ’tis all vain—the spell is broken now! 
He did but seek thy wealth—he will not wed 
A felon’s child ! ; 

Eug. and Her. A felon’s? 

Elm. Aye, Eugene ! 
Aye, Herminie! To you the worst of felons! 

Mar. Oh, do not heed him ! 

Him. Yes, heed—hear me, all! 

Mar. He’s mad! 

Elm. A sentenced felon ! 

Mar. ‘Father! 

Elm. Yes— 
The long-proscribed Du Barre—the assassin 
‘Of Count de Lorme! 
Mar. Oh, no, no! 
Elm. I am he! 
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Hem! [Aside.]. Elmore, be | 


Elm. Lpresecs her to his heart.] My poor, devot- | 
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LOVE’S SACRIFICE. 


‘ 


[Act V, Scene 3. | 


Eug. My father’s murderer ? 
Her. Elmore? Ob, no! : 
Elm. {to MARGARET.] And now, poor child, 
thou’rt beggared with that word, 
And thou must seek thy future sustenance 
_ Where the young ravens do—from heaven’s gar- 
ners. 
_ But thou art rescued from his foul pollution. 
Laf. But not from my revenge! That’s left me 
still. 
Officers, seize vour prisoner ! 
Elm. I am ready— 
Yet first one word. My Herminie—Eugene— 
Do not shrink from me! 
deeply, 
But I have loved you, too; and in that love, 
Seeking to make atonement for that wrong, 
_I ventured here, and thus have lost myself. 
I would not boast, as asking thanks, and yet 
Something I would ask: my poor, helpless child— 
_ Let her not want! 
Mar. (clinging to him.] Father, V’ll die with 
thee! 
Him. She has been guiltless ! 
Hug. Would my life itself 
Could be the sacrifice to win her peace! 
Laf. [impatiently.| Your prisoner, sirs! 
Eim. I go! 
Friar. [to LAFONT.] And yet, my son, 
Ere pressing forward to a public sentence, 
_ Lacks there not yet some proof ? 
Laf. Of what? 
Friar. The death 
Of Count de Lorme. His body was not found. 
Laf. The law was satisfied. I don’t pretend 
To be more hard of credence than the law. 
Lug. [to the FRIAR.] What wouldst thou say? 
Her. Oh, speak! Can any doubt 
Be found to build a hope on? 
Friar. Hear and judge. 
. Upon the night when it was thought he died, 
_ Two monks of a small, solitary convent, 
_ That stood upon the river’s further bank, 
Hearing a cry, ferried across the stream, 
And found a bleeding man— 
Laf. {starting.| A trick! a trick! 
Thou wouldst turn traitor, monk! 
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Thowrt 


‘Had seized their wealth. He hastened then to t 


I have wronged you! 


bought ! 
Eug. Peace, villain! 
Enter St. Lo, softly, behind. 
Friar. They staunched his wound and bore him 
to their house. 
Her. But did he live? 
Friar. He did. 
His name unknown, he joined their brotherhood, 
_ Forswore the world, and in his deep concealment 
_ Laughed with malicious glee to see his foe 
Denounced his murderer. 
Her. Yet he had children ? 
Friar. He had—but bitter thoughts were in his 


soul, 

That elsewhere fathered them—and he denied 
them. 

Hug. Beware! Oh, do not tempt my mother’s 
child 


To eurse my father’s memory ! 
Friar. His fault 
Bore its stern punishment along with it : 
_ Unloving and unloved, he lingered on, ‘ 
_Amiserable man. But years at length 
| Shed freshening dews upon him. First he wept 


For that pure angel he had wronged so foully ; 
And then his children’s images rose up, 

Like a soft dream; and still the longing grew, 
Until he pined to see them. He had learned 
A knave—a subtle knave—his servant once— 


Paris! 

Her. To Paris? 

Hug. Here? 

Friar. Aud found his ancient foe 
Was now his child’s protector. For a moment 
His former jealousy revived——he judged 
The two contederate together, plotting 
To hold the boy a passive tool between them-— 
And he resolved to pierce their secret plans, 

For he had seen and loved his child. 

Eug. Who art thou? 

Speak ! speak ! 

Her. Thy name! thy name! 

Friar. [to ELMORE.] Wilt thou, like them, 
Require my name ? ‘ 

Elm. [who has been listening with breathless 

eagerness.| The features all are changed— 
But the voice grows familiar on my ear; 
Oh, do not mock me, if I dare to eall thee— 

Friar. De Lorme! [EUGENE and HERMINIE 

spring to him. 

Mar. [shrieks.| DeLorme! Alive? [Sinks on 

her knees.| My own, own father ! 
_ Laf. {aside.] What deyil’s here, dragging the 
dead to life 
To overthrow me? Yet the contract’s safe ! 
I have them there! Ha,ha! Her name is to it— 
It only wants my own. Soft! soft! [Moves 
stealthily to table, spreads the paper on it, 
and is about to write, when Sv. Lo lays 
another paper over it. 

St. Lo. [mocking him.] Soft! soft! 

Laf. [{starting.] Ha! I am robbed! 

vate papers! 

St. Lo. Aye, 

Some half a score or so! [Zo FRIAR. ] 
father ! : 
Most dear, revivified, and weleome father— 
For so I hope to call you before long— 
This writing names Lafont your children’s guar- 
dian ; 
I doubt you never saw the deed before ! 
Friar. [looking at tt.| A forgery ! 
St. Lo. I thought so. Here’s another— 
And here another—and another yet. 
[Producing papers. 
Mortgages, bonds, assighments— 

Friar. False—all false ! 
Oh, thou most daring knave ! 
Arrest that man ! 

St. Lo. Pshaw! they are of no use— 

They’re only sham ones! Oh, I’d give my hand 
To have a real exempt here! Run and fetch one, 
Whoever loves me! 

Laf. Curses on you all! 

PU hang myself, and never see their triumph! 
[Exit L. 
him not ¢ 


My pri- 


Look, holy 


Ho! officers! 
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Friar. Follow him, some. one—let 
escape ! 

[Hxeunt Du VirAyY, Morwuc, and others, L. 
Du Barre, we have something, each, to pardon— | 
Can you forgive ? 

Elm. As I would be forgiven! 
V’m yet too dazzled with this sudden joy 
To find the words I seek. 
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Act V, Scene 3.] 


Friar. 1 ask no more. 
I now am grown unfitted for the world, 
And I am bound by vows to higher service. 
Yet, ere I go, Eugene, one gift, to prove 
Thy father’s love, the penitent’s atonement. 
[To MARGARET.] Maiden, thou lovest this boy? 


heart 
Had never known a cloud—I told him so; 


Oh, then I felt how trply I had spoken ! 
I may not, now our sky is bright again, 
Deny what storm and sunshine both have vouched. 
Friar. [joining their hands.) Be happy! 
Though he were the best on earth, 
Thow’rt more than worthy of him! 
Her. Honored father, 
Have you no gift for me? 
Friar. What wouldst thou, girl? 
Her. Hem! Can’t you guess? A husband. 
Friar. Thou hast had one ! 


found, 

Who took me cheap. 

St. Lo. [to FR1AR.] Should you not like to have 
A second brood of little grandchildren ? 

Friar. [smiling.| What is’t to thee ? 

St. Lo. Hem! I’m to be their father! 

Friar. Thou, rattler ? 

St. Lo. Aye—lI’ve earned her honestly. 
It’s the first honest earning of my life! 


MATTHEW ELMORE.—Violet-colored velvet doublet and 
trunks, black velvet cloak, black stockings and shoes. 


PAUL LAFONT.—Brown merino doublet and trunks, brown hose 
and black shoes. 


EUGENE DE LORME.—Light blue velvet—ibid. 

ST. LO.—Rose-colored velvet—ibid. 

DU VIRAY.—Green velvet—ibid. . 

MORLUC.—Brown velvet—ibid. 

MANOU.—Black silk gown, rose-colored petticoat and French 
cap. 


the English drama. 


of an actor, although a part in which little applause can be won. 
the piece on his shoulders, and can be made highly effective. 


she is wrong in consenting for a moment to marry Lafont. 
an act of legally wnsanctioned prostitution. 


moral sense may condemn. 
monsters, which the world ne’er saw,” in heroes and heroines. 


ever, to bide its time. 
of the age. 
In the gradual addition of such pieces as this to our limited 


connected with the theatre shall 


upholder of the drama. 


Mar. When first he asked me—when my sunny, 


And when that trial came, which seemed to part us, | 


Her. That was an old one that my guardian | 
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It requires a most rare combination of abilities, to write a play that shall not only satisfy the demands of a rigorous literar 
taste, but, at the same time, in the more mechanical construction of plot and invention of incident, possess those qualities which shall 
make it pleasing in the representation to a modern audience. A union of the meditative with the worldly-practical and active faculties 
would seem to be required to insure this species of success, and the author of this beautiful play is one of the few who have achieved 
it. Judged either as a dramatic or a literary production, ‘t Love's Sacrifice ’’ may be pronounced worthy of the most palmy days of 


The sketches of character are spirited and well defined. Lafont is a jewel of a villain, and affords great scope for the genius 


The best genteel comedian will find a congenial part in St. Lo; while | 
in Matthew Elmore the “ heavy tragedian” of a company will recognize a character calculated to task all his powers. 
The two principal female characters are pleasing and well-contrasted. 

emg widow, who knows her power over the opposite sex, and exercises it. 
- daughter, and the sympathies of ninety-nine persons in a hundred will go with her in her meditated “sacrifice.” But to our mind, | 
A woman may abstain from matrimony in order to serve a parent; but | 

in consenting to wed a man whom she detests, she is deeply criminal. No plea can justify such an act, any more than it could justify 
But in the case of Margaret, the heart will excuse her, though the reason and the 
Nor does this defect in her character constitute a defect in the play. We should not look for * perfect | 


“Love's Sacrifice” was first performed at the Covent Garden Theatre, London, Sept. 12th, 1842. Its success was unequivocal. 

The Matthew Elmore of Mr. Vandenhoff is said to have been “finely conceived and nobly sustained”; while his daughter's Margaret 
was ‘‘feminine gentleness wrought upon by stern necessity, and sublimed by duty and affection.” 

_ play has not yet received the attention from managers in this country which its undisputed merits entitle it to. 
It cannot be displaced, by the apathy of either actors or managers, from its rank among the best-acting plays | 


we see the growth of the auxiliary means of accelerating the dawn of that era, when the abhorred and utterly superfluous abuses now 
e abolished, in the indignant veto of all true lovers of the beautiful in art. 
opinion is fast maturing towards that point when such abolition will be universally and conclusivety demanded; and that the time is 
‘near at hand, when the manager who shall venture to brave the just and enlightened anger of the community by contaminating an in- 
stitution designed for good ends with unhallowed associations, and vile collateral subsidiaries to speculation, excrescent and 
monstrous, shall receive the reward of his opposition to reform in empty benches and the undisguised disapprobation of the humblest 
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I must not, now, be cheated of my wages! 
Her. But all your vices? 
St. Lo. Mended !—every one! 
Her. You will not swear ? 
St. Lo. Only my love for you! | 
Her. Nor drink ? 
St. Lo. Except the brightness or your eyes! 
Her. Nor keep bad company ? | 
St. Lo. No—only yours! 
Her. Nor play? Take care! 
St. Lo. No—only with the babies! 
friar. These are fair promises. 
thou, girl ? 
Her. Why, had the world no other man, I think 
I'd take him, rather than go husbandless. 
And, since there seems no other man for me, ) 
Why—even let me have him! | 
Friar. Be content. 
Thy father’s coming shall not thwart thy will. 
Be happy, all! 
Mar. Happy! Oh, may I dare 
Apply the word? Shall all this world of care, 
| These struggling hopes and fears that have possest — 
To-night poor Margaret’s anxious, fluttering | 
breast, 
Conclude in joy? Nay, then, encouraged so, 
She’s ready all again to undergo— 
Braving each trial, and repeating, still, « 
Her Sacrifice, as often as you will! 


What say’st 


( 
! 
| 


| 


THE END. 


JEAN RUSE.—Black serge doublet and trunks, lead-colored hose 
and black shoes. 

MARGARET ELMORE.—First dress: White satin, trimmed 
with pink. Second dress: Blue satin. Third dress: Plain white | 
muslin. 

HERMINIE DE LORME.—White silk, trimmed with amber-col- 
ored satin. 

JENNY.—Black velvet body, amber-colored petticoat, French 
cap. 

FRIAR DOMINIC.—Gray gown, girdle and sandals. 


Jean Ruse, the unfortunate clerk, carries mueh of the humor of | 


Herminie is a life-like picture of a gay, self-possessed | 
Margaret is all that is lovely in her relations of | 


For some inexplicable reason, this 
It can afford, how- 


stock of dramatic productions of a high and pure order, we think 


We believe that public 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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A PLEASANT EVENING: 


YW Farce, in One Act. 


Bax Ve Wise cL. eke 


CHARACTERS. 


THEOPHILUS TREMOR. FREDERICK BREAMER. 
SYLVESTER SCREAMER. 


SCENE.—An apartment substantially furnished. 
Window with balcony, c. Doors R. and L. A 
large lamp is burning on table, R. 

FREDERICK BREAMER looks cautiously in L. D., 

then enters. 
Bream. Mr. Tremor, just now, leaving the 


_house accompanied by his charming daughter, 
_ did not, in his hurry and flurry, quite close the 


door, and when they had fairly disappeared, in I 
walked. I dare say I am not the first who has re- 
marked that there is no better way ot entering a 


_ house than by the street door—when it is open, of 
- course, I mean. 


And as I happen to know that 
now even the maid-servant is abroad, I intend to 
make myself at home; here I shall remain, with 
the hope to obtain an interview with the lovely 
Mary Anne. I[ must contrive, though, not to be 
seen by her father, because— _[Starting.] What’s 
that? [Looking toward L.] Footsteps ascending 


the stairs. [ Zurns toward R.| Another open door! | 
In I go again. [£zit hastily, R. D. SYLVESTER | 


SCREAMER puts his head on, L. D., and looks 
about. 

Scream. All right! [He enters.] I saw just now 
Mr. Tremor toddling along with his daughter on 
his arm, so I said to myself, ‘‘ Now’s your time to 
see Betsy Wheemer, and make the most of your 
opportunity, Sylvester Screamer.” 
reached the house, and was about to give the sig- 
pal which used to tell her that I was near, when 
we were both at Littleworth—just then, to my 


great satisfaction, I perceived that the street door 
_ Was open—[BREAMER puts his head out, R. D.] 


that is, it wasn’t exactly open, but it wasn’t 


_ quite shut. 


Bream. [aside.| I thought Thad closed it. Con- 


found it! what is the matter with that door? 


[ Disappears. 
Scream. Eh? [Starting and turning toward t.] 
Is that you, Betsy? No, it isn’t; but I really | 


And when I. 


| 


thought— 
out, I have shut her out, and she’ll have to keep 
out, for I took good care safely to shut the door. 


Bream. [aside, putting his head on RK. D.} That's |} 


a comfort to know. { Disappears. 


Scream. Eh? [Starting and turning.| Is that : 


you, Betsy? No, it isn’t; but I really thought— 
Iam very fond of Betsy Wheemer, and when I 
left Littleworth made up my mind to seek her 
out ; I knew she was in service at Foozleton, and 
the other day happened to see her standing in 
that balcony ; but before I could get up to the 
house she had disappeared. 

Bream. (aside, putting his head on, R. D.} I 
shall be obliged to strangle this fellow ! 

[ Disappears. 

Scream. Eh ? [Starting and turning L.] Is that 
you, Betsy? No, it isn’t, but I really thought— 
’Tis very strange! As she wasn’t in the kitchen, 
I made sure she must be somewhere upstairs; and 
now I am upstairs on the first floor, and— Per- 
haps she is in the attics. JI used to bark like a 
dog, at Littleworth, when I wanted to serenade 


her, and let her know that I wasn’t far off; but it | 


wouldn’t do to give that signal now, because I do it 
so naturally, she might think I was some stray 
animal that had got into the house, and go off into 
a fit. Ill go up to the second floor and the attics, 
and if she isn’t there, then I’ll go away out of the 
house, because the proprietor of the establishment 


is sure to be back presently, and it wouldn’t do to |] 
let him find me here ; [opening L. D.] and a little 4 


later in the evening I’ll come back and stand out- 
side the house, and bark away till she hears me. 
[ Goes off, L. D., closing door after him; BREAMER 
opens R. D., looks out, disuppears again immedi- 
ately, and SCREAMER puts his head on, L. D.] 


[| Disappears. 


Breamer. (entering, R. D.] I am not atall satis- | | 
fied with myself; that fellow may be very much | 
in my way, and I was very wrong not to strangle | 


him. 


until to-morrow morning, putting us to dreadful 


inconvenience—nobody to mind the house while I | 


went to my next door neighbor, who lives about 
three-quarters of a mile from us, to ask him to 
supper, and—and I was obliged to take my 
daughter, Mary Anne, with me, because I—well, I 
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Tremor. [without, L.] I never knew such a |; 
thing in all my life! [BREAMER runs off, R. D., |9 
and 'TREMOR enters, L. D.} Yes, a beautiful idea! | 
My daughter, Mary Anne, allows our only servant |4 
to go out for a day’s holiday and to stay away ¥ 


no 


—-- 


= | 


$ 


Surely she isn’t out, too? If she is |} 


Is |} 
that you, Betsy? No, it isn’t; but Ireally thought— | 


va 
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find that old Thompson wasn’t at home, and old 


- Mrs. Thompson had got the toothache, and asked 
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hears anything, which has occasioned me to think | 


| said, of having formerly been in the butchering 


| ing 8.) What was that? 


| ners and the cupboards, and under the tables and 


| ter, 


my daughter, Mary Anne, to remain with her all 
night, and my daughter, Mary Anne, insisted on 
remaining; so I had to come back by myself, and 


- now here I am all alone in the house. | 


Bream. |[aside, putting his head on for just an | 
instant, R. D.| No, you have got a visitor or two. | 
Trem. [{starting, clutching at a chair, and turn- 
ing toward L.| What was that? I am sure I 
heard a noise. But if my daughter, Mary Anne, | 
was here she would say I didn’t, for she never 


sometimes that she is a little deaf, and I have an 
idea of taking her to an ophthalmist. Certainly I 
am a little nervous, and no wonder, we live in 
such awful times. So many burglaries and high- 
way robberies have been committed in the neigh- 
borhood lately. An atrocious ruffian, who is) 
known as the Slaughterman, in consequence, it is 


line, with some of his companions, all garroters 
and burglars, has come down here to commit his 
horrid depredations. And the Slaughterman is 
so artful, that where he cannot break into'a house, 
he penetrates to the interior by disguising himself 
as a respectable man, to throw people off their 
guard. Everybody has been sworn in as a special 
constable—I am a special constable—yes, I am; 
and should I be called upon to act, will do my 
duty to society, and to the land that gave me birth. 

Scream. [putting his head on, L. D., in a low 
tone.| Isthat you, Betsy? [Disappearing instant- 
ly.| Oh! 

Trem. [starting, clutching at a chair and turn- 
If I didn’t hear a noise, 


| 
—I didn’t exactly like to go alone. And then to 


Now they are coming into my house. 


then— But my daughter, Mary Anne, would say I 
didn’t. Oh, dear! and I came down here after 
my wife’s death expecting to lead a quiet life, 
and be as happy as the day is long! There now! 
hark! [A noise as if a dog is barking without. ] 
_There’s a dog barking—only I don’t believe it’s a 
dog atall: that is said to be the signal the Slaugh- 


_terman gives to call his companions to him. Oh! 


now I must take one of the candles that are out- 
side on the landing, and go all over the house, 
and look under every bed, and into all the cor- 


the chairs. And to have to go by myself! I hope 
nothing will happen to me while I am gone. To 
think that I should be left all alone—isn’t it dread- 
ful! 


Bream. [putting his head on for an instant, R. D. | 
How am I to get away? 

Trem. [ starting, etc., as before.] What was that? 
I am.sure I heard a noise then! But my daugh- 
ary Anne, would say I didn’t. Oh, dear! 
what a life I do lead! Not a minute’s rest all 


day, and all night obliged to sleep with one eye 
open. [Hxit L. D. 
Bream. [entering, R. D.] Now isn’t this beauti- 
ful! I adore Mary Anne Tremor, for weeks have 
followed her like her shadow; but, as her father 
was always with her, I contrived at last to steal 
into the house, and now find that she is to be ab- 
sent until to-morrow! I know Mary Anne likes 
me, and wanted to persuade her to refer me to her 
father, for really I love her to an extent sufficient 
to turn my brain. And we were formed for each 


other: she is lovely, and I am not at all bad-look- 
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ing. And if I can persuade Mary Anne to say that | 
[SCREAMER, | 


she loves me as I love she—no, her— 
without, barks like a dog very hoarsely.| Halloa! 
that poor dog has got a very bad cold. 

Trem. ([without.) There, there—there’s the 
Slaughterman barking again! 

Bream. Confound it! If Mr. Tremor finds me 
here, I shall be locked up asa burglar! [Rums on 


to balcony.; This window is rather a good way | 


from the ground; but never mind, there’s some- 


body below to break my fall—so here goes! [He | 
TREMOR | 


leaps over the balcony and disappears. 
darts on, very pale, runs on to balcony and looks 
over; voices without. 

Trem. Two men under the window, seizing one 
another. Oh, dear! one of them calls upon me 
to assist him, because I am a special constable. 
Good gra- 


cious! I must have left the door open! [Runs off, © 
R. D.; BREAMER and SCREAMER Struggle on L. D., | 


holding each other by the collar. 
Bream. Come along! 
Scream. Come along ! 


Re-enter TREMOR, R. D., carrying in his arms a 


gun, a large pistol, a cutlass and a bayonet. 


Trem. [R.] Hold him tight! Don’t let him go, 
whatever you do! ; 

Scream. [L.] Villain, ’ve got you! 

Bream. (c.] Ruffian, you are my prisoner! 

Scream. Well, now, ’pon my soul, I like that. 

Bream. Don't attempt to resist. 


Trem. If you do, you are a dead man. [Drops | 


all his weapons clattering on to a table, R. 


Scream. [breaking Jrom BREAMER, runs into L. | 
corner.| Come, now, I don’t want any jokes of that | 


sort. : 
Trem. Hold your tongue ! 


Scream. Well, Iwill. | Pointing to gun, etc.] For | 


yours is a style of conversation that don’t suit me. 

Bream. {to TREMOR.] I bless the happy chance 
which caused me to be passing beneath your win- 
dows at the moment when the noise of my foot- 
steps no doubt prevented that atrocious villain 
from consummating his crime, and compelled him 
precipitately to retreat by that balcony. 

Scream. Well, I never—no, I’m blest if I ever 
did! Why, it was he that tumbled down whop upon 
my shoulders ; I thought he was a whole stack of 
chimneys, and Iam not at all certain now that 
my neck ain’t broken. 

Trem. [to BREAMER.] Are you much hurt in 


consequence of that wretch so tumbling upon you? | 


Scream. Don’t [tell you that he tumbled upon me ? 
Bream. Luckily no, sir, merely a few contusions. 


Scream. What’s the use of talking like that? | 


Likely I should jump in that way ; ’m not an acro- 
bat ; I was a respectable and inoffensive passer- 
by, that—that was passing along, when down 
tumbled that young gentleman. 


as if they were shooting a sack of coals down an 
area, the least they could do would be to call 
out, ‘‘ Below !” 

Trem. Ob, what.a hardened villain ! 

Bream. [aside to TREMOR.] I have seen him 
once before, and cannot be mistaken: we have 
captured the Slaughterman! 

Trem. [aloud, shouting.] Mercy on us! Ill get 
a rope, and you shall bind him hand and foot. 

[ Goes off, R. D. 


\ 


Confound it! | 
when people throw such objects out of window, | 
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A PLEASANT “EVENING: 


Scream. There’s a murderous old rascal! [Bolts 
towards L. D., endeavoring to escape; BREAMER 
Jollows, seizes, drags him back and throws him 
over to C.; TREMOR returns with a rope. 

Trem. Don’t let him go—hoid him tight! 

[BREAMER forces SCREAMER into arm-chair, C. 

Scream. Tight indeed! I think yow must be 
tight to treat me in this sort of way. | 

Bream. [u.] Now, sir, help me to bind him. 

Scream. [struggling.| Give over! let me go to 
the window and call murder. 

[They bind him to the chair. 

Bream. {to TREMOR.] Now, sir, I will go for 
assistance to convey this ruffian to the lock-up. 

Scream. [C.] Ain’t it enough that you have got 
me tied up? 

Trem. [R., frightened.| No, no, you had better 
stay here, while I— 

Bream. No, sir, you are a brave man, and with 
those weapons, which you will know how to use 


again in chair.) You shall have a mouthful of air, | 
for you have got to be hanged, and that justice | 
can’t be done you if I allow you to be suffocated. 
[Removes the handkerchief. 

Scream. [C.] B-o-o-o-h! Ah! oh! beau-ti-ful— ; 
ugh! I didn’t know what a pleasure it was to | 
breathe till I found that I couldn’t. It was nearly { 
all over with me. 

Trem. [R.] Ah, you ought to be very sorry that 
I have brought you back to lite. 

Scream. Well, then, I ain’t—that’s all I have 
got to say. 

Trem. And I would have let you go, only such 
a death would have been too good for you. 

Scream. Whatakind-hearted Christian you are! 

Trem. I cannot feel pity for you. But if you 
have a father— 

Scream. Of course I have got a father. 

Trem. [shaking his head and sighing.] Ah, how | 
dreadful for him ! 


if occasion should require— 

Trem. Yes, no doubt. But, for all that— 

Scream. [to BREAMER.] Don’t leave me with 
that’ bloodthirsty old wretch; he’ll murder me, I 
know he will. 

Bream. [asideto SCREAMER. ] I forbid youto say 
a Single word; if you dare to disclose the truth— 

Scream. Well? 

Bream. V1l blow your brains out—I say no more. 

Scream. Andit isn’t much, but it’s quite enough, 
_ and dreadfully to the purpose. But I don’t care ; 
he will kill me if you don’t, and I will speak. 

Bream. [aside.] Willyou? [Aloud.] Thave just 
thought, suppose this wretch should give the signal 
to his companions— 

Trem. Mercy on us! 

Bream. Don’t you think we had better gag him ? 

Scream. Gag me? 

Trem. Yes, do—here! [Standing at a distance 
he gives handkerchief to BREAMER, who binds it 
over SCREAMER’S mouth. . 

Bream. Have no fear, Mr. Tremor ; the events | 
of this evening will terminate satisfactorily for 
everybody, take my word for it. 

Trem. I am sure I hope so. 

Bream. [to SCREAMER.] Now will you speak? 
[SCREAMER mumbles behind the handkerchief. 
BREAMER runs off, L. D., quietly laughing. 

Trem. [aside.| To be left alone with this mon- 
ster. Oh, dear! [Tremor slinks back and places. 
‘himself behind the table on which are the weapons. | 
That young man said I was armed. Yes, [looking 
at the weapons] certainly I am armed ; but the 
gun and the pistol are not at all sharp, and the 
sword and the bayonet are not loaded—I shouldn't 
like to touch them if they were. However, the 
Slaughterman won’t know, and so— [SCREAMER 
writhes and groans—TREMOR starts. 

Scream. [speaking with great difficulty.) I am 
choking—ugh—ugh—I'm stifling. 

Trem. [aside.| How red he is in the face. 
[Aloud.] I am glad to see that you can blush for 
your crimes. 

Seream Im suffocated! [He marches about, 
dragging the arm-chair after him; TREMOR 
gathers up gun, etc., in a bunch and points them 


toward SCREAMER—SCREAMER lies down on the 


Jloor and rolls and kicks. 
Trem. Gracious! he is suffocati 
his weapons again on the table.] The handkerchief 


| he cannot have given birth to the vile Slaughter- 


ng! [Drops all) 


Scream. It’s a good deal worse for me, I think. 
Trem. [as before.| I can put myself in his place. 
Scream. Vd sooner see you in mine. 


~ 


Trem. [behind table.| Theophilus Tremor, sir! | 

Scream. [jumping up.) What? [TREMOR 
snatches cutlass from table, and levels it at 
SCREAMER as though it were a gun; SCREAMER | 
falls back into chair, writhes, and averts his head.| 
Don’t pull the trigger—pray don’t! 

Trem. I have a right to do it, for lama special — 
constable; and if you are not quiet, atrocious 
Slaughterman— | 

Scream. It’s you that’s the Slaughterman; Iam 


the innocent lamb, and my name is Sylvester 
Screamer ! 

Trem. How! Not the son of my old friend, 
Timothy Screamer, of Littleworth ? 


Scream. I ought to be his son, for he is my 
father. 

Trem. Impossible ! j 

Scream. Don’t dare to say that Iam not my 
father’s son—you are slandering my mother, an 
I won’t allow it. 

Trem. No, no, you are not my old friend’s son— 
man ! . 

Scream. I never said he did, didI? But fam | 
his son, and I have got a letter of introduction for 
you in my portmanteau, and—just feel in my coat — 
pocket here, will you? 

Trem. [astonished.| For the portmanteau ? ) 

Scream. [aside.] There’s an old idiot ! [ Aloud.) 
No, for a pocket-book with papers in it that will 
prove to you— [Making vuin attempts to thrust his 
hand into his pocket.) 1 can’t do it myself, or— 
Trem. [who has crept close to him, R., still hold- 
ing the cutlass.] Stop, I will. 

[Puts his hand in SCREAMER’S coat pocket. — 

Scream. Mind what you are about—you are 


is too tight. [Raises SCREAMER and places him 


‘poking your blunderbuss in my eye. 
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Trem. (bringing out pocket-book, opening it, and 
glancing at papers.] It is he! 
Seream. [looking at his bound arms.] Yow ll 
excuse me that I don’t embrace you. 
| Trem. And you, the son of my old friend, have 
entered my house to rob me and murder my 
| daughter ! 


|in that sort of way ; I do nothing, and live upon 
my father. 

Trem. [{aside.] Ah, a light breaks in upon me! 
He is my daughter’s lover, and came here expect- 
ing to see her, and that other young man knows 
it—and everybody will know it. 

Scream. Eh? [Suddenly turning his head -to- 
wards L. D.| Is that you, Betsy? No, it isn’t; 
but I really thought— 

Trem. [aside.| Wretch! [ Aloud, turning toward 
SCREAMER and presenting cutlass at him, as be- 
fore.| I don’t know what hinders me from blowing 
your brains out. 

Scream. [looking at cutlass.| Perhaps it’s be- 
cause that thingamy won’t go off. 
| Trem. No! [Throwing cutlass on to table. 
| Aside.| After all, he is the son of my old friend, 
and my old friend is rich, so— [Commences to 
| untie the rope by which SCREAMER ts bound. 
| Scream. Now you aré a good old chap! [Throws 
away the rope and jumps up.| Oh, what a relief. 
| But shall I ever recover the use of my arms? 
| They are all over pins and needles. 
| Trem. [impressively.| I know all. 

Scream. All what ? 

Trem. Don’t ask me. 
kill you on the spot. 

Scream. Then I am very glad you began with 
the second. 

Trem. [solemnly.| Sylvester Screamer, she is 
yours. 

Scream. Who—Betsy ? 

Trem. Rubbish! You know her name is Mary 
Anne. 
| Scream. Is it? Then what on earth made her 
| say it was— 

Trem. No further dissimulation. 

Scream. No, that wasn’t what she called her- 
self; it was— 

Trem. My daughter, Mary Anne, is yours. 

Scream. How do you mean? How can she be 
mine? I haven’t got her—don’t know anything 
about her. 

_Trem. Because you are the son of my old friend; 
and to silence the voice of scandal, I say to you— 
| take her. 

Scream. Where am I to take her to? 
Trem. Yes, she shall be your wife, and you shall 
be her husband. 


My first impulse was to 


think the other is very likely. 
Trem. I allow you to consider me your father- 
in-law. 

Scream. Well, I will if you wish it. [Aside,] 
I’m blest if he isn’t a lunatic. 


with you; but— 
Scream. [aside.] There isn’t a gal that can resist 
me. What a captivating chap I am, to be sure ! 


Enter FREDERICK BREAMER, L. D. 


Bream. A strong guard is below. Free! [crosses 
C.] how is this ? 


. a 


Scream. No, I haven’t—I don’t support myself | 


Scream. Well, if one of them things happens, I) 


Trem. I am sorry she should have fallen in love’ 


Trem. [R., to BREAMER.] My dear sir, we have 


been mistaken about this young man, and—he is — 


my son-in-law. 

Bream. Ah! [Aside to SCREAMER.] Wretch! 

Scream. [L., to him.] Tll swear I haven’t said 
a word. 

Trem. This young gentleman is Sylvester 
Screamer, the son of my old friend— 

Scream. Timothy Screamer, of Littleworth. 


Trem. He does not now deny that it was he who | 


jumped out of the window, but he is not a robber 
—you understand. 
Bream. [aside to SCREAMER.] I’! kill you! 
Scream. [aside.] This is what I call passing a 
very pleasant evening. 


Trem. There is his pocket-book, [giving it to | 


BREAMER] with papers that prove— Look them 
over, and you will see. 
[BREAMER runs his eye over the papers. 

Scream. [sinking into an easy chair forward, 
L., and stretches his legs out.] Now, young man, 
if you have anything more to say, say it, for I 
want to have my supper and go to bed. 

Bream. [struck with a thought.) 1 have it! 
[Aside to TREMOR.] Now am I more than ever 
certain that that man is no other than the Slaugh- 
terman himself. 

Trem. Good heavens! Why ? 

Bream. The papers in his pocket-book are mine. 
The villain must have stolen them from me during 
the struggle with him beneath that window. 

Trem. How! can it be that you are— 

Bream. [stealthily reading the papers.) Syl— 
Sylvester Scre—Screamer. 


Scream. [curling himself up in the easy chair.) 
Oh, la! he’s breaking out all over again. 

Trem. Vile rutfiian—atrocious Slaughterman ! 

Scream. Do you go on like this all the year 
round ? 

Trem. Confess that you are the Slaughterman ! 

Scream. I won’t. I am— 

Trem. Ruffian ! there stands the true Screamer. 

Scream. He me? He isn’t—he is incapable of it. 

Trem. Summon the officers without to: convey 
him to the police station. 

Scream. Where’s Betsy ? 

Trem. What’s that? 

Bream. [seizing SCREAMER.] Come along, 
Slaughterman. 


Call Betsy ! 


Scream. Be quiet—let go! [Struggles, and is | 


dragged off, L. D., by BREAMER. 
gun, etc., on the table. 

Trem. Oh, what an awful night! The villain 
I was about to compel Mary Anne to marry is a— 
a—only to think that but for that good young 
man, my daughter would have been Mrs. Slaugh- 
terman ! 


TREMOR drops 


Re-enter BREAMER, L. D. 


Ah, my noble friend— 
Bream. Don’t thank me, sir; I have but done 
my duty. 


Trem. How could If believe that was the son of— | 
I never saw a more ruffianly visage in my life— 


an awful hanging look; whilst you—why, I 
ought to have recognized you immediately—you 
are the very image of your father, especially about 
the nose—when one has aside view of it. And 
how is my old friend ? 


i 


Ooo oooos 


Yes, lam! [TREMOR | 
rushes to table, gathers wp all the weapons, and — 
presents them in a bunch, as before, at SCREAMER. | 
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| Bream. Pretty well, thank you, sir. 
Trem. He has got rid, then, of his asthma? 
Bream. Much better since a very celebrated 
_ physician came to Butterworth. 
Trem. Butterworth? Littleworth, you mean. 
Bream. I—I mean to say from Butterworth. 
- You see, the doctor came from— 
Scream. The devil! 

[Bursts on, L. D., and falls into a chair, C. 
Trem. Here he is again—knock him down! 
Scream. [jumping up, seizing his chair and 


know how to play at knock-’em-downs. 

Bream. [u.] But how comes it— 

Scream. I persuaded the men you gave me 
to take me to my inn, and they were soon con- 
- vinced that I wasn’t the Slaughterman; and then 
I got my letter of introduction that I had forgot- 
ten all about—here it is, and now you shall see. 

Bream. Say no more. [Crosses c. to TREMOR. ] 
I confess, sir, that he is Mr. Sylvester Screamer— 
but it was I who came here with the hope to see 
Miss Tremor, because I adore her. 

Trem. It is enough to drive a man out of his 
senses. Which of the two jumped out of the win- 
dow ? 

Bream. He who now will jump again. [Point- 
ing to window. To SCREAMER.] Now, sir, go on. 

Scream. Certainly; 1 am quite ready. [Runs 
up to window as if about to jump.| You have a 
very pretty view there, sir. 

Bream. Well? 

Scream. No, that is a sort of thing I don’t do 
twice. If you will go down, so that I may tumble 
on you— 

Bream. You see, sir, the proof is evident; and 
in order still more perfectly to convince you— 
[About to jump. 

Trem. Stop! [Crosses c.] I had forgot—that 
letter ! 

Scream. [L.] Here it is; now you'll see. Papa, 
I know, requests you to treat me with the utmost 
affection. 

Trem. Yes, it is my old friend’s hand. [Reads.] 
“ My DEAR TREMOR: You will receive this letter 
from my son.” 

Scream. Here Iam! read on, and you will see 
how my father dotes upon me. 

Trem. [reads.]| ‘ He is the laziest seamp in ex- 
istence, and I can do nothing with him.” 
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himself hanged in England.” 
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Scream. Stop! you can’t be reading it right. . 
Trem. [reads.] ‘* Try to persuade him to go t 
America, that he may not disgrace me by getting) 


Scream. There is a nice man for a father! And 
what a beautiful letter of recommendation ! , 
Trem. And you dared to pretend to marry my) 
daughter ? ja . 
Scream. You offered her to me; I didn’t ask) 
you, did I? P|) 
Bream. [R.] Give her, sir, to me, who adore) 
her! Iam called Frederick Breamer—you must} 
have heard of my family. (wy 
Trem. Yes, certainly. Well, we will see about it.) 
And if my daughter— [7o0ScREAMER.] As for you,)) 
never let me see you more, or I’ll send you to the) | 
House of Correction. 
Scream. Don’t be alarmed—I shall never pass) 
under your windows again, if I know it. a 
Trem. [to SCREAMER.] Now go away home to) 
your father. 
Scream. [turning.] Isthat you, Betsy? No, it}, 
isn’t; but I really thought— [7o TREMoR.] But) 
you won’t turn me out at this time of night? 
Think of the Slaughterman. 
Trem. Get out! 
Scream. Oh, Mr. Tremor! 
Trem. Get out! 
Scream. [crosses to C.] I appeal to you, Mr. 
Breamer. 
Bream. Get out, Mr. Screamer. q 
Scream. But I want to stay and marry Betsy|) 
Wheemer. ° ik 
Trem. Nonsense! she is engaged to a respecta- 
ble young man named Dreamer. 
Scream. Dreamer? Ah! [sighing] he’s been 
too. wide awake for me, it seems. Well, taken 
altogether, I have had an awful night of it. 1) 
Trem..[R.] And so have I, I think. TFT havely 
been frightened out of my life. 
Scream. [c.] And I have been suffocated to\f 
death, besides being— | 
Bream. [u.] Never mind. If our troubles and |) 
tribulations have caused any amusement to those) 
whom we have endeavored to please, we shall, ) 
after all, have reason to say that we have passed) 
a very PLEASANT EVENING. | 


THE END. 
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SCENE.—A Court of Justice. 


| BARRISTERS, ATTORNEYS and JURYMEN dis- | 
covered, with USHER. 


Chorus. Hark, the hour of ten is sounding ! 
Hearts with anxious fears are bounding ; 
Hall of Justice crowds surrounding, 
p. Breathing hope and fear— 
) For to- day, in this arena, 
_ Summoned by a stern subpeena, 
_ Edwin, sued by Angelina, 
Shortly will appear. 


_ [The Usner marshals the Jory into jury-boz. 


__ Usher. [solo.| Now, Jurymen, hear my advice— 
_ All kinds of vulgar pr ejudice 
| ] pray you set aside : 
_ With stern, judicial frame of mind, 
_ From bias free of every kind, 
This trial must be tried. 


Chorus. From bias free of every kind | 
_ This trial must be tried. [During choruses, USHER. 
says, fortissimo, “ Silence in Court !” | 


Usher. Oh, listen to the plaintiff's case: 
Observe the featur es of her face— 

The broken-hearted bride. 
Condole with her distress of mind— 
From bias free of every kind 
This trial must be tried. 


Chorus. From bias free, ete. 


Usher. And when, amid the plaintitt’s 
The ruffianly defendant speaks— 
Upon the other side ; 
What he may say you needn’t mind— 


J 
. 
( 
; 
" 


shrieks, | 
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| We’re the jury, 


From bias free of every kind 
This trial must be tried. 


Chorus. From bias free, ete. 
Einter DEFENDANT. 


Defendant. Is this the Court of the Exchequer? 

All. It is! 

Defendant. {aside.] Be firm, my moral grumbler, 
Your evil star’s in the ascendant! 

All. Who are you? 

Defendant. I'm the defendant! 

Chorus of Jurymen. [shaking their fists. } 
Monster, dread our damages ! 


Dread our fury! 

Defendant. Hear me, hear me, if you please. 
These. are very strange proceedings-— 

For, permit me to remark, 
|On the merits of my pleadings 

Youw’re at present in the dark. 
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[DEFENDANT beckons to JURYMEN; they leave the 
box, and gather round him as they sing the 
Jollowing: 

Ha, ha, ha! 

That’s a very true remark— 
On the merits of your pleadings 
We're entirely in the dark! 

Ha, ha! ha, ha! 


Defendant. [song.] 
When first my old, old love I knew, 
My bosom swelled with joy ; 
My riches at her feet I threw— 
I was a love-sick boy! 
No term seemed extravagant 
Upon her to employ— 
I used to mope, and sigh, and pant, 
Just like a love-sick boy! 


But joy incessant palls the sense ; 
And love, unchanged, will cloy, 

And she became a bore intense 
Unto her love-sick boy! 

With fitful glimmer burnt my flame, 
And I grew cold and coy, 

At last, one morning, I became 
Another’s love-sick boy ! 


Chorus of Jurymen. [advancing stealthily.] $ 
Oh, I was like that when a lad; : 
A shocking young scamp of a rover! Be 
I behaved like a regular cad ; + 
But that sort of thing is all over. \$ 
- > 
+ 
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PW ERASD abe JURY. 


I’m now a respectable chap, 
And shine with a virtue resplendent, 
And therefore I haven’t a scrap 
Of sympathy with the defendant! 
He shall treat us with awe, 
If there isn’t a flaw, 
Singing so merrily—Trial-la-law ! 
Trial-la-law—Trial-la-law ! 
Singing so merrily—Trial-la-law ! 


Behold your Judge! In due submission bend ! 
Enter JUDGE on bench. 


Chorus. All hail, great Judge! 
To your bright rays 
We never grudge 
Ecstatic praise. 
All hail! 


May each decree 
As statute rank, 
And never be 
Reversed in bane. 
All hail! . 


Judge. For these kind words accept my thanks, 
I pray! 
A Breach of Promise we’ve to try to-day ; 
But firstly, if the time you’ll not begrudge, 
I’]] tell you how I came to be a Judge. 
All. He’ll tell us how he came to be a Judge! 
Judge. Let me speak. ; 
All. Let him speak. 
Judge. Let me speak. 
All. Let him speak. Hush! hush!! hush!!! 
[Fortissimo.] He'll tell us how he came to bea 
Judge! 
Judge. [song.] 
When I, good friends, was called to the bar, 
I'd an appetite fresh and hearty, 
But I was, as many young barristers are, 
An impecunious party ; 
I’d @ swallow-tail coat of a beautiful blue— 
A brief which I bought of a booby— 
A couple of shirts and a collar or two, 
And a ring that looked like a ruby. 


Chorus. A couple of shirts, ete. 


Judge. In Westminster Hall I danced a dance, 
Like a semi-despondent fury ; 

For I thought I should never hit on a chance 
Of addressing a British jury. 

But I soon got tired of third-class 
And dinners of bread and water ; 

So I fell in love with a rich attorney’s 


journeys, 


_ Elderly, ugly daughter. 


Chorus. So he fell in love, ete. 


Judge. The rich attorney he jumped with joy, 
And replied to my fond professions : 

‘You shall reap the reward of 

boy, 

At the Bailey and Middlesex Sessions. 

Yow'll soon get used to her looks,” said he, 
“« And a very nice girl you'll find her! 

She may very well pass for forty-three 
In the dusk, with a light behind her !” 


Chorus. She may very well, ete. 


Judge. 'The rich attorney was good as his word: 
_ The briefs came trooping gaily, 


Usher. Silence in Court, and all attention lend. Ayn jneubus then I thought her, 


your pluck, my 


And every day my voice was heard 
At the Sessions or Ancient Bailey. 

All thieves who could my fees attord 
Relied on my orations, 

And many a burglar I’ve restored 
To his friends and his relations. 


Chorus. And many a burglar, ete. 


Judge. At length I became as rich as the Gur 
neys— 
So I threw over that rich attorney’s 
Elderly, ugly daughter. 
The rich attorney my character high 
Tried vainly to disparage— 
And now, if you please, I’m ready to try 
This breach of promise of marriage ! 


Chorus. And now, if you please, ete. 


Judge. For now I am a Judge! 
All. And a good Judge, too! 
Judge. Yes, now Iam a Judge! 
All. And a good Judge, too! 
Judge. 'Though all my law is fudge, 
Yet Vil never, never budge, 
But [ll live and die a Judge! 
All. And a good Judge, too! 
Judge. It was managed by a job! 
All. And a good job, too! 
Judge. It was managed by a job! - 
All. And a good job, too! 
Judge. It is patent to the mob, 
That my being made a nob 
Was effected by a job. 
All. And a good job, too! 


Enter COUNSEL for PLAINTIFF. 


Counsel. Swear thou the Jury! 
Usher. Kneel, Jurymen! oh, kneel! 


[All the JuRyY kneel in the jury-boxr, and so are 
hidden from audience. . 


Oh, will you swear by yonder skies, 
Whatever question may arise 
’"Twixt rich and poor—’twixt low and high, 
That you will well and truly try ? 

Jury. [raise their hands, which alone are visible. 
To all of this we make reply, 
By the dull slate of yonder sky : 
That we will well and truly try. 


[All rise with the last note, both hands in air. 


Usher. This blind devotion is indeed a crusher— 
Pardon the tear-drop of the simple-Usher ! 
| Weeps. 
Counsel. Call the plaintiff ! 
Usher. Oh, Angelina! Angelina ! 
into Court. 


Come thou 


Enter the BRIDESMAIDS, each bearing two palm \y 
branches, their arms crossed on their bosoms, \) 
and rose-wreaths on their arms. q 


Chorus of Bridesmaids. 


Comes the broken flower— 
Comes the cheated maid— 

Though the tempest lower, 
Rain and cloud will fade! 

Take, O maid, these posies: 
Though thy beauty rare 
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Shame the blushing roses, of Camberwell became a bower, . 
They are passing fair ! | Peckham an Arcadian Vale, 
Wear the flowers till they fade: | Breathing concentrated otto !— 
Happy be thy life, O maid! | An existence « la Watteau. : 


_ All. Bless us, concentrated otto! ete. 
[The JUDGE, having taken a great fancy to FIRST, Counsel. [coming down with PLAINTIFF, who is 


BRIDESMAID, sends her a note by USHER, which still sobbing on his breast. ] | 
she reads, kisses rapturously, and places in her | Picture, then, my client naming | 
bosom. And’ insisting on the day: 
Angelina. [solo.] O’er the season vernal Picture him excuses framing— 
Time may cast 2 shade: Going from her far away ; 
Sunshine, if eternal, Doubly criminal to do so, 
Makes the roses fade! For the maid had bought her trowsseaw! 
Time may do his duty ; All. Doubly criminal, ete. 
Let the thief alone— — Counsel. [to PLAINTIFF, who weeps. ] 
Winter hath a beauty Cheer up, my pretty—oh, cheer up! 
That is all his own. Jury. Cheer up, cheer up, we love you! 
Fairest days are sun and shade: 
tam no unhappy maid ! [COUNSEL leads PLAINTIFF fondly into witness- 


ee : ; box; he takes a tender leave of her and resumes 
[By this time the JUDGE has transferred his admi-| jis nlace in court. PLAINTIFF reels, as if about 
_ ration to ANGELINA. to faint 


Chorus of Bridesmaids. Judge. That she is reeling 


Comes the broken flower, etc. Is plain to me! 
? 
[During chorus ANGELINA collects wreaths of CS eget potitestecling, 
roses from BRIDESMAIDS and gives them to the | 7 . 4 
JURY, who put them on, and wear them during Biante Lpeoblo’ PRAY SRE Behr deh 
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the rest of the piece. iif lefhialane: 

Judge. {to ASSOCIATE.] Oh, never, never, never,| All. [shaking their fists at DEFENDANT. ] 
since I joined the human race, |Oh, perjured lover, 

Saw I so exquisitely fair a face. Atone! atone! 

Jury. [shaking their forefingers at JupGE.] Ah,|_ Loreman. Just like a father 
sly dog! Ah, sly dog! I wish to be. [Kissing her. | 

Judge. [to aT uRY.] How say you, is she not de-| Judge. [approaching her.\ Or, if you'd rather, © 
signed for capture ? Recline on me! | 


Foreman. [after consulting with the JuRY.] 
We've but one word, my lord, and that is—| [She staggers on to bench, sits down by the JUDGE, 


Rapture ! and falls sobbing on his breast. 
Plaintiff. (courtesying. | 
Your kindness, gentlemen, quite overpowers! Counsel. Oh, fetch some water 
Jury. We love you fondly, and would make you| From far Cologne ! 
ours ! All. For this sad slaughter 
Bridesmaids. [shaking their forefingers at} Atone! atone! 
JuRy.] Ah, sly dogs! Ah, sly dogs! Jury. [shaking fists at DEFENDANT. | 
Counsel for Plaintiff. May it please you, my lud!| Monster, monster, dread our fury— 
Gentlemen of the Jury! There’s the Judge, and we're the Jury ! 
Defendant. [song.] Oh, gentlemen, listen, I | 
ARIA. pray: 
With a sense of deep emotion Though I own that my heart has been ranging, 
I approach this painful case ; Of nature the laws I obey, 
For I never had a notion For nature is constantly changing. 
That a man could be so base, The moon in her phases is found, 


The time and the wind and the weather, 
The months in succession come round, 
And you don’t find two Mondays together. 
All. He deceived a girl confiding, Consider the moral, I pray, 
Vows, etcetera, deriding. Nor bring a young fellow to sorrow, 
Who loves this young lady to-day, 
And loves that young lady to-morrow. 
Bridesmaids. [rushing forward, and kneeling to 


Or deceive a girl confiding, 
Vows, etcetera, deriding. 


[PLAINTIFF falls sobbing on COUNSEL’S breast, 
and remains there. 


Counsel. See my interesting client, JuRY.] Consider the moral, ete. 
Victim of a heartless wile! Defendant. You cannot eat breakfast all day, 
See the traitor all defiant 'Nor is it the act of a sinner, 
Wears a supercilious smile ! When breakfast is taken away, 
Sweetly smiled my client on him, To turn your attention to dinner ; 
| Coyly woo’d and gently won him! And it’s not in the range of belief, 
All. Sweetly smiled, ete. That you could hold him as a glutton, 
| Counsel. Swiftly tled each honeyed hour Who, when he is tired of beef, 
| Spent with this unmanly male! Determines to tackle the mutton. 
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But this Iam ready to say, 
If it will appease their sorrow, 
T’ll marry one lady to-day, 
And V’ll marry the other to-morrow. 
Bridesmaids. [rushing forwurd, as before. | 
But this he is ready to say, ete. 
Judge. That seems a reasonable proposition, 
To which I think your client may agree. 
All. Oh, Judge discerning! 
Counsel. But, I submit, my lord, with all sub- 
mission, 
To marry two at once is Burglaree ! 
[Referring to law-book. 
In the reign of James the Second 
It was generally reckoned 
AS a Very serious crime 
To marry two wives at one time. 
[Hands book up to JUDGE, who reads it. 
All. Oh, man of learning ! 


Quartet—JUDGE, COUNSEL, DEFENDANT and 


PLAINTIFF. 


Judge. A nice dilemma we have here, 
That calls for all our wit. 

Counsel. And at this stage it don’t appear 
That we can settle it. 

Defendant. If I to wed the girl am loth, 
A breach ’twill surely be! 

Plaintiff. And if he goes and marries both 
It counts as Burglaree ! 

All. A nice dilemma, ete. 


Duet—PLAINTIFF and DEFENDANT. 


Plaintiff. (embracing DEFENDANT rapturously. | 
[love him—I love him with fervor unceasing, 
I worship and madly adore ; 
| My blind adoration is always increasing, 
| My loss I shall ever deplore. 
_ Oh, see what a blessing—what love and caressing 
I’ve lost, and remember it, pray, - 
_ When you I’m addressing are busy assessing 
The damages Edwin must pay. 
Defendant. [repelling her furiously. | 
I smoke like a furnace—I’m always in liquor, 
A ruffian—a bully—a sot. 
I’m sure I should thrash her—perhaps I should 
kick her, 
I am such a very bad lot! 
I’m not prepossessing, as you may be guessing, 
She couldn’t endure me a day! 
Recall my professing when you are assessing 
The damages Edwin must pay ! 


[She clings to him passionately; he drags her 
round stage, and flings her to the ground. 
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Jury. We would be fairly acting, i 
But this is most distracting ! i] 
Judge. The question, gentlemen, is one of liquor, | 
You ask for guidance—this is my reply: I 
If he, when tipsy, would assault and kick her, 
Let’s make him:tipsy, gentlemen, and try! 
Counsel. Witi*all respect 


I do object! 
All. With all ct 
We do ob ! 


Defendant. I don’t object ! 
All. We do object! 
Judge. [tossing his books and papers about. | 
All the legal furies seize you! 
No proposal seems to please you! 
I can’t stop up here all day, 
I must shortly go away. 
Barristers, and you, attorneys, 
Set out on your homeward journeys; 
Put your briefs upon the shelf— | 
I will marry her myself! [He comes down from | 
bench to floor of Court. He embraces An- | 
‘GELINA. 
Plaintiff. Oh, joy unbounded ! 
With wealth surrounded, 
The knell is sounded 
Of grief and woe. 
Counsel. With love devoted 
On you he’s doted ; 
To castle moated 
Away they go! 
Defendant. I wonder whether 
They'll live together 
In marriage tether 
In manner true ? 
Usher. It seems to me, sir, 
Of such as she, sir, 
A judge is he, sir, 
A good judge, too. 
Chorus. It seems to me, sir, ete. 
Judge. Oh, yes, I am a Judge. 
‘All. And a good Judge, too! 
Judge. Oh, yes, I am a Judge. 
All. And a good Judge, too! 
Judge. Though homeward as you trudge, 
You declare my law is fudge, 
Yet of beauty I’m a judge. 
All. And a good judge, too! 


[JuDGEand PLAINTIFF dance back on to the bench. 
The BRIDESMAIDS take the eight garlands of 
‘roses from behind the JUDGE'S desk (where one 
end of them is fastened) and draw them across | 

Jloor of Court, so that they radiate from the desk. | 


| 


Two plaster Cupids in bar wigs descend from the i} 
jlies. Red fire. | 


THE END. 
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NOUS 


PHOU-FROU: 


AY Play, in Five Acts. 


Adapted from the French of 


MM. MEILHAC AND HALEVY. 


PAULINE, and crossing to sofa, L., sinks upon itt, 
exhausted. Exit PAULINE, R. 

Valreas. [L. C.| I acknowledge myself beaten. 

Gilb. You say it with an air asif— Haven't I 
won, really and truly? [Folding the paper fan- 
shape and fanning herself. 

Valreas. Oh, certainly , really and truly. But 
I don’t regret having lost. 

Gulb. Why ? 

Valreas. Because it’s infinitely more agreeable 
to be galloping behind you than before you. You 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Theatre du Gymnase, Princess’, sit your horse so well, with an air of such perfect | 
Paris, 1869 London 1870 jar ey i 
Brigard..............M. Ravel. M. Lafont. grace, that to see you Tue | 
Henri de Sartorys....‘ Pujol. “ P. Deshayes.| Gdlb. Oh, how very pretty ! 
a eset tis Sealers [ With a playful bend of the head to VALREAS. 
George de Sartorys....I.a Petite Celine. La Petite,Drouet Valreas. ’Tis you who are very pretty—very 
Se settee eeeteerees Rr aui e eee af eavatagt pretty, and considerably more than very pretty. 
Dowise <2. Kromentin. | Hansser | ANG then again, when you took that leap, a min- 
La Baronne de Cambri ‘‘ Blanche Pierson Larmet. | ute ago, over the ditch, the skirt of your habit just 
LUNE sacs s es 0:0 c's «10 ’ Jeanne. Paturel 


fluttered aside the least bit in the world, and I 
saw such a pretty tiny little foot. 

Gilb. You say that you — 

Valreas. I say that you have a dainty little foot, 
and I’m quite right. Look! [He looks down at 
GILBERTE’S foot, which just shows beyond the hem 
of her riding skirt. 

Gilb. Ah! [ She draws in her foot. 

Valreas. Now just dare to say it isn’t little! 
Dare to say so—Mademoiselle Frou-Frou! 
| Gilb. First and foremost, I forbid you to call me | 

Frou-Frou ! 

Valreas. But since it’s your name ? 

Gilb. Only papa and my sister Louise have a 
right to call me so; ’tisn’t a name for you to— 

Valreas. Yes, it is, though, for me also! By 
what name could I call you better suited than is 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door, L. 
D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE POSITIONS.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. 0. Right 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c, The reader is supposed to be on the stage, 


facing the audience. 


mC Ty 


| Scenr.—A Saloon in the Chateau of BRIGARD; 
_ glass doors open L. and R. in flat, looking upon 
| the garden terrace; a table between the windows; 
_ doors R.2E. and. 2£.; sofau.; fancy stand 
| or table R.; chairs, ete. 


PAULINE ts discovered, arranging the things on 
table at back. 


Pauline. [turning her head towards door, t. ¢., 
as if listening.| Whom have we here? [Looking » 


| out door, L. c.] Mademoiselle Gilberte and Mon- 
| sieur de Valreas. Whatever do they mean by 
| riding at that furious pace? Ah! mademoiselle 
| is foremost, though, and here she comes. Yes, 
| yes; he may whip and spur as much as he likes— 
ma/’mselle has won, and gets in before him. 
Enter GILBERTE, L. C., in flat, in riding habit, with 
whip, etc., panting as if out of breath. 

Gilb. First in, first in! [Hurriedly running to 
table and snatching up a newspaper from it; she 
holds it wp R. C. in triumph to VALREAS, who just 
then enters, L. C., in flat.] Here’s the * Evening 
News”! 

Valreas. (gaily, L. c.] All right! I’ve lost. 


that to the delightful little personage for whom it 
seems to have been specially invented? Doesn’t 
it describe you to the life—Frou-Frou? A door 
opens—and hark! down the stairs comes a rust- 
ling flutter of silken skirts sweeping along like a 
-whirlwind—Frou-Frou! Into the room with a 
twirl—now here, now there, arranging, disar- | 
ranging, prattling, pouting, laughing, singing, | 
skipping, piano-rattling, dancing, and off again in : 
the twinkling of aneye. Frou-Frou, always Frou- | 
Frou! And I’m quite certain that while you 
sleep some fairy’s hovering around you—contin- 
ues, by the gentle waving of her gossamer wings, 
the same fluttering murmur—Frou-Frou ! 

Gilb. Come, have done now, and behave prop- | 


Gilb. [to PAULINE, R., still panting for breath.] erly. 
Presently, Pauline-—in a few minutes—L’ll—go and! Valreas. You choose exactly the right moment 
dress. [She gives her riding-whip, gloves, etc., to for that bit of good advice ; for, as it happens, this 
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_ thing still more serious to do—I’ve got to dress. 


| Frou-Frou ? 


leaving us two all alone by ourselves? 
- complain of that, however. [Bowing to BARONESS. | 
| it, papa. 


_ first and take up the ‘‘ Evening News” from yon- 


_ den you to leap. 
_ scold; it only worries you; and, besides, if I did 


Come with me; I want to tell you something. 
| [Taking his arm, L. c.] Vve a complaint to make 


Twas mademoiselle’s own doing. 


_ Monsieur de Valreas! 
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FROU- 


ey. 


[Act I, Scene 1. 4 


very day I have something to say to you SO as- 
toundingly serious, so brimful of propriety, [/augh- 
ingly] that really I’m at a loss to begin. 
Gilb. [merrily also.] Is it so very serious, then ? 
Valreas. You shall hear. 
Gilb. [rising and crossing R.] Another time 
will do, then, won’t it? Because, if you’ve some- 
thing very serious to tell me, on my part ’ve some- 


Valreas. Do you chance not to have a heart, 


Gilb. Here’s papa! Here’s papa! 
Enter BRIGARD, and the BARONESS DE CAMBRI, 
the latter in a riding habit, from L. C. | 
Brig. Why, Gilberte! what’s the meaning of 
this freak of yours—galloping off in that stg ane 
on 


Baroness. [R. c.] Truly a great mercy ! | 
Gilb. [crossing to BRIGARD.] I'll tell you about 
It was a wager between me and Mon-| 
sieur de Valreas as to which of us should get home| 


der table, and ’twas I who won and laid hold of 
it first. 

Brig. [taking the paper from her hands.) And 
a nice mess you’ve made of the ‘‘ Evening News”! 

Gilb. It doesn’t matter; you never read it, you 
know. 

Brig. And that ditch, too, which I had forbid- 


Gilb. [coaxingly.| There, there, papa, don’t 


act imprudently, I’ve been well punished for it. 


against Monsieur de Valreas, he said such things 
to me just now. 

Brig. What! 

Valreas. Ive said nothing, Monsieur Brigard! 

Gilb. Papa shall judge of that. A young girl 
who is well brought up should tell her father every- 
thing. Come, papa, come! He told me that I 
hadn’t a heart, and he called me Frou-Frou. 

[Hxeunt GILBERTE and BRIGARD, L. 2 E. 

Valreas. [following them to the door.) ’Twas 

mademoiselle spurred me toit, Monsieur Brigard ! 


Baroness. [seated R.| Ah, Monsieur de Valreas! 


Valreas. What have I done now ? 


Baroness. It’s very near four years since I’ve 


_ known you; andif I were called upon to say what 
_ you really are— 


Valreas. What I really am ? 

Baroness. Yes. 

Valreas. 1 am a blighted being; a poor wretch 
dying of love for you ever since the day I first saw 
you. 

Baroness. Four years, then, you’ve been dying ? 

Valreas. Four years wasting by degrees ! 

Baroness. [rising.| In spite of that you’ve been 
here for two days, and during the whole time you 
have confined your attentions exclusively to 
Mademoiselle Gilberte. 

Valreas. Ah, you see, Baroness, that would 
never have happened, if the first declaration | 
which I made you had been received with—in fact, 
in the way I expected. 

Buroness. Upon my word, Monsieur de Valreas! 


Valreas. But it wasn’t, you know! And I’m 


afraid [with a melancholy air] there’s not the | 
least chance of my ever convincing you of my—of 
inspiring you with—there isn’t any chance—is 
there ? 

Baroness. None at all! 

Valreas. Not the smallest ? 

Baroness. Not the slightest shadow of one! 

Valreas. Well, then, you see, such being the 
case, I’m fully justified in making advances to the — 
young person we spoke of just now. And besides, — 
in the long run, there’s no doubt but that’ll be the » 
end of it. | 

Baroness. I don’t understand. ; 

Valreas. 'There’s nothing, after all, like the real 
thing, you know, in matters of this kind; and the 
only way of obtaining it is by marriage. 

Baroness. What, you're thinking of marrying ? 
[VALREAS bows affirmatively.] And you’ve made © 
up your mind to a match with Mademoiselle Gil- 
berte ? 

Valreas. Exactly so. Won’t she make a deli-— 
ciously delightful little countess? And besides, I | 
had a reason for coming to this determination. | 
[Going towards door, R., and pointing.| There, | 
yonder, to the right, you see the chateau belong- | 
ing to our friend Sartorys, don’t you? And there, 
to the left, is my chateau, and this one makes the | 
third chateau, known as ‘‘ The Charmerettes,” 
which was for sale two years ago, and was pur- 
chased by Monsieur Brigard. Now doesn’t it 
strike you as curious, rather, this father, with two 
matriageable daughters, coming and pitching his — 
tent in the immediate neighborhood of two young 
bachelors—right under their noses, as it were! 
The thing strikes you at once, I see, as it did me. 
[The BARONESS crosses L., and seats herself on 
sofa.] In fact, never was anything plainer, and 
neither Sartorys nor myself could in the least 
think of resisting what is so evidently meant to 
be. We both of us accept matrimony, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if our weddings take place on 
the same day. What a pleasing spectacle to wit- 
ness—eh, Baroness? First marriage, that of Mon- 
sieur Henri de Sartorys with Mademoiselle Louise 
Brigard, being a union of all that is wise and 
steady. Second marriage, that of Mademoiselle 
Gilberte with your humble servant, being a union 
of all that’s—just the reverse. 

Baroness. Vm in the clouds! Whatever has 
put it in your head, that Monsieur de Sartorys is 
in love with Louise and seeks to marry her? | 

Valreas. What has put it in my head ? 

Baroness. Yes. 

Valreas. Why, if it’s not so, what is the reason 
that he, who never before cared to stay at his 
country house for more than fifteen days at the | 
utmost, should this year have remained there | 
fully four months? If he weren’t in love with | 
Louise, and didn’t wish to marry her, what should | 
bring him visiting here so regularly, day after day? 

Baroness. [rising.] Oh, you view it in that 
light, do you? It would almost make one believe | 
you really were in love. 

Valreas. What do you mean? 

Baroness. Oh, nothing. 


Enter the BARON DE CAMBRI, door Rk. C.; he wears | 
a strap across one shoulder, suspending a flat 
tin case, such as is used by botanists, and carries” 
a small flowered sprig. . 


Cambri. [R.] Well, good folks, here am I! 
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it’s just like her. 
_ she sends you off again directly. 


| 
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Valreas. Good day, baron. What do you bring 
us there? 

Cambri. [L. c.] Some geological and botanical 
specimens, of which last— [Zo the BARONESS, 
giving her the sprig.) Here is one I selected for 
you, my angel. 

Baroness. Very good; but what did I tell you? 

Cambri. Me? 

Baroness. Didn’t I forbid you ever to appear 


| in my presence with that abominable tin can of 
| yours ? 


Cambri. Quite right; so you did, my dear! Ill 


_ go and get rid of it in the next room directly. 


[ Hxit BARON DE CAMBRI, L. 2 E. 
Valreas. Come now, Baroness, you meant some- 


_ thing by that observation of yoursa little while ago? 


Baroness. When was that ? 
Valreas. When I was speaking of the likelihood 
of a match between Mademoiselle Louise Brigard 


_ and Sartorys. 


Baroness. Oh, well, it’s not at allimpossible but 
that Louise may have a very high opinion of M. 


_ de Sartorys. 


Valreas. Why, then, it appears to me the thing’s 


plain enough. 


Baroness. Oh, yes, it’s plain enough. [Laugh- 
ingly.| You are in love—most unmistakably in 
love! [Making him a deep courtesy, she goes off, 
laughing, R. 2 E. 

Valreas. Why, of course I am in love! 


Re-enter the BARON, L. 2 E. 


Cambri. There, my dear love, you see you’ve 
only to express a wish and at once I fly to— 
[Looking round.| Why, where— 

Valreas. [sitting down, R.] The bird is flown. 

Cambri. Isshe? Well, ’m not a bit surprised ; 
Ot happen to come in, and 
“Don’t return 
till,” says she, ‘‘to please me, you’ve—” Well, 
done this, that and t/other, whatever it is she re- 
quires, and gone here, there and everywhere. 
You go, you do, yon come back; and when you 
come back—my lady’s gone! That's my wife all 
over. 

Valreas. Aye, aye! 

Cambri. Why, you know it well enough ? 

Valreas. I know it! 

Cambri. [sitting down by fancy table, R.] 
Others besides us two know it also. A great 
many have been very assiduous in their attentions 
to the baroness. Poor devils! their various little 
manceuvres highly amused me. I could give you 
a long list of those who— But that would be an 
endless business. Il select one out of the lot, 
and that one—yourself. 

Valreas. 1? I never— 

Cambri. Three times you’ve made my wife a 
declaration of love! Three times, I tell you! The 
first time only the day after you had been intro- 
duced to her; the second two years later, at the 
races down at Blois. On that occasion you fan- 
cied you must be irresistible, showing off in your 
amber satin jacket. Ha, ha, ha! as a gentleman 
jockey, eh? Ah, my good friend, all time thrown 
away in my wife’s case! Your third declaration 
came off here only two days ago; and it’s be- 
cause this last met with no better reception than 
the two first, that you’ve transferred your affec- | 
tions to Mademoiselle Gilberte. 

Valreas. Was it a clairvoyant told you all this? 


Cambri. You’ve done well to give up the game. 
[ Rising. | 
isn’t by any means one of your tender-hearted 
women. It’s a point in her character rather try- 


ing to me as her husband, but, at the same time, | 


it sets my mind perfectly at ease with regard to 
all others. 

Valreas. [rising.] I can well believe it. 
Enter @ SERVANT, with a large packet of letters, 

L. 2 E. 

Servant. [handing letters to the BARON.] These 
letters have just come, sir. [Mxit SERVANT, L.2 E. 

Cambri. [taking them and with surprise. ] For 
me! [Reading the addresses.| Oh, I see! The 
Baroness de Cambri—the i encea tre baroness. 
[Laughing.| Here’s a correspondence! Some 
more butterflies among ’em, I shouldn’t wonder. 


Ha, ha, ha! Ill go and deliver them to her at 
once. [Hxit BARON DE CAMBRI, R. 2 E. 
Enter BRIGARD, L. 2 E. 
Brig. Ah! yow’re there still, Monsieur Valreas ? 


I'm glad of it, for I want to speak a word to you. 

Valreas. And I also want to speak a word to 
you, Monsieur Brigard. 

Brig. Youand I must have a good talk together. 

Valreas. We must indeed. 

Brig. What’s all this you’ve been saying to 
Gilberte ? 

Valreas. Nothing at all unfit for a young lady’s 
ears. 

Brig. You think not, eh? 


Valreas. Certainly not ; and besides, admitting | 
even that it might have been somewhat too— | 
What does it matter, when a man intends to | 


offer the fullest reparation in his power ? 
Brig. What? 


Valreas. When, in short, he has matrimonial | 


intentions. 


Brig. Matrimonial intentions! What? You of | 


all men ! 
Valreas. Yes, I! 
Brig. Well, that’s the best joke of all! 
Valreas. I assure you, my dear Monsieur Bri- 
gard, that I never was more serious in my life. 
Brig. Listen to me, now. I’ve a particular re- 


gard for you, my dear fellow; I like you very | 
much—I do, indeed—I like you exceedingly; but | 
as to giving you my daughter, I really “couldn't 


think of it. No, decidedly not! 
Valreas. But why not, since you like me so well ? 
Brig. My dear friend, it’s precisely because I 


like you—or rather, I ought to say, it’s precisely | 


on account of the reasons which cause me to like 

ou. 
ite talk to a father about marrying his daughter, 
having at home, at the very same time— 

Valreas. Having at home? 

Brig. Aye, aye; I know all about it. 

Valreas. Ah! So you’ve heard of— 

Brig. Yes, Vve heard of a certain somebody, 
who’s been keeping house for you for the last four 
days. 

Valreas. Four days! Well, and how long is it 
since I’ve abandoned my own roof and taken 
refuge beneath yours? Just eight-and-forty hours, 
two clear days! If that’s not a proof of my de- 
sire to amend my ways and— 


Brig. Take two from four and there remains— © 


It still leaves the other eight-and-forty hours un- 
reckoned. 


You see, my dear fellow, the baroness | 


Besides, it’s not quite the thing to come | 
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{Act I, Scene 1. 
; 


FROU. 


Valreas. Look here, Monsieur Brigard, my po- 
sition has been exactly that of Hercules in the 
fable, hesitating between two ladies, each invit- 
ing him to walk her way. Like Hercules, Ive 
_ abandoned Pleasure to follow Virtue—finding her 
the most beautiful of the two; for, by Jove! your 
daughter is deucedly engaging. 

Brig. I believe you. 

Valreas. There’s about her, too, a—well, a sort 
of altogetherishness that’s quite— 

Brig. Yes, it runs in the family. But that’s 
not the question. As I said before, it isn’t the 


his daughter, when, at the very same moment, 
| there’s a— 

Valreas. Very true; yes, yes, youre quite 
right. Yes, it’s evident that somebody at home 
must be politely requested to— But the thing 
is, how to— A friend, now, who would be kind 
enough to act for one in the matter, is what’s 
required. 

Brig. A friend, eh? 

Valreas. Yes, a friend, sufficiently at home, 
himself, in little affairs of this sort, to be able to 
arrange things pleasantly. 

Brig. Well, if it’s really the case that you— 

Valreas. You don’t mean to say— No! would 
| you, though—really, now ? 

Brig. Ouce in a way, and for your sake. 

Valreas. Just so; exactly. When shall you go? 

Brig. Vll go directly. 

Valreas. All right. On your return (the stum- 
bling-block being then removed), I shall again do 
myself the pleasure of requesting your consent to 
_mny marrying Mademoiselle Gilberte. 

Brig. What? Haven’t I already told you that 
I can’t think of— Oh, here comes Louise ! 


Enter LOUISE, L. 2 E. 


Just in the very nick of time. You shall tell her 
all about this fine scheme of yours. 

Louise. [L.] What scheme? 

Brig. [to VALREAS.] Come, out with it! 

Valreas. Ah! you may try as you please to 
flurry me, but— 

Brig. The question has long ago been settled in 
our family as to which has the wisest head among 
us. Louise is the one to consult in all matters of 
consequence. 

; Louise. Weli, and what now is— 

" Valreas. [crossing to LOUISE.] Well, then, the 
fact is, I have solicited Monsieur Brigard’s per- 
mission to make your sister, Mademoiselle Gil- 
berte, an offer of marriage. 

Louise. Oh! 

Valreas. What answer do you give me, mad- 
emoiselle ? 

Louise. My answer is, that it’s time for you to 
go and dress, or the same thing will happen to- 
day that happened to you yesterday—you'll be 
too late for dinner. 

Brig. There! 

Valreas. [crossing R.] Oh, well, if everybody’s 
against me— 

Louise. Go and dress. 

Brig. [R. C., aside to VALREAS.] You still em- 
power me to see after that other little matter ? 
Yatreas, [with a dignified air.] Most certainly, 
sir! 

Brig. Then Vl start at once. 

[Lxit BRIGARD, L., in flat. 


_ thing to come and talk to a father about marrying | 


Louise. [to VALREAS, smiling.] What! not | 
gone yet? 

Valreas. I can’t go till you have set before me i 
‘in due order, and without omitting a single one © 
of them, all the reasons which may appear to you |+ 
to stand in the way of— + 

Louise. [as before.] Come, now, youre only 
wasting your time; you'll never be ready ! 

Enter SERVANT, L. C. 


Servant. [announcing.| Monsieur de Sartorys. 
[Hxit SERVANT, L. C. 


Enter SARTORYS, L. C. 


Sarto. [bowing to LouIsE.] Mademoiselle— 
Louise. Have you seen my father ? 9 
Sarto. Just a moment ago. [Zo VALREAS, L.] | 
Ah, is that you, Paul? How are you, my boy? | 
Valreas. ’m very well, old fellow; that is— |; 
[assuming a melancholy air] when I say I’m very |4 
well, I mean I am— [ With a sigh.] Ah, my dear |: 
friend, if you only knew how they treat me in this | 
house ! 
Louise. [laughingly to him.] Yow'll never be 
ready! 
Valreas. Well, well, Pll go and dress, mademoi- |} 
selle—[going R.] Vll go and dress. 
[Hxit VALREAS, R. 2 E. 


Lowise. [R. C., seating herself and motioning |: 
SARTORYS to take a seat also.| You are late to-day. 

Sarto. That is, perhaps, owing to my having |; 
started from home so much earlier to-day than 
usual. 4 

Louise. [smiling.| That’s too clever for me. 

Sarto. [sitting down.| Well, then, here’s the ex- |; 
planation for you. I started from home on horse- | 
back, and galloped oif at a tremendous rate, so 
eager was I to get here as quickly as possible. 
Nevertheless, within a very short distance of the | 
entrance gate, I pulled up short, wheeled my 
horse round, and for a full hour rode at a foot 
pace up and down the neighboring lanes. Three 
times did I go up to that gate, and again three 
times did I ride away from it. The fourth time, 
however, I made a desperate rush for it and 
dashed into the avenue—and here I am; a little 
later than usual, certainly, but at all events I’m 
here at last. 

Louise. [still smiling, but beginning to evince a 
slight nervousness of manner.| And the cause of 
all this hesitation on your part ? ; 

Sarto. Ah! you must know that I had made | 
up my mind I would this very day say that which 

| 
| 
| 


I have been longing for the last three months to _ 
say. That was the reason why I felt rather faint- 
hearted just now, and why even yet I havea— | 
Louise. But if what you have to impart is so ) 
very serious— 
Sarto. Serious indeed ! 
Louise. Perhaps in that case it would be better | 
to wait awhile ? 
Sarto. Oh, no! It’s absolutely requisite that | 
this very day— Yes, I have quite decided on it. © 
But, before I speak, I have great need to remind | 
myself that you, dearest mademoiselle—that you | 
have ever been kindly disposed towards me ! | 
Louise. Certainly ; but still I should prefer—in | 
fact, if you feel so very—if it makes you so nervous | 
to—you may easily imagine what J am likely to— © 
Better defer it to another time. . 
Sarto. No, no, I must speak! 


Besides, your | 
father has authorized me to do so. 
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it has caused me uneasiness. 
_the waywardness, the frivolity, which seems in- 


what you call her waywardness. 
that it was that particular waywardness which 
first attracted me and won my heart. 
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Louise. Oh! if my father has— 


Sarto. I say that your father has authorized | for me. 


run away. I’d much rather you should speak 


Say all the good of me you can, you 


me, perhaps I should rather say he has given me} know; only don’t dwell too much upon the serious 


to understand, that the first thing of all others to;side of my character—that’s best avoided. 


Tell 


be done is to communicate with you—to tell you—j|her that in spite of my soberness of demeanor, 
Louise. And what you have to communicate is— |in spite of my awkwardness of manner, there isn’t 


Sarto. Can you not guess it? I love— 
Louise. You love? 

Sarto. Fondly, deeply—your sister Gilberte. 
Louise. Gilberte ! 

Sarto. Did you not know it ? 


Louse. [quietly.| No; I did not know it. 


one among the most ardent of the youthful ad- 
mirers thronging around her who could love her 
more madly than I do. [Rising.] Ah, if you only 
knew how often I’ve been tempted to envy that 
gracetul rattle-pate, Valreas! Tell Gilberte she 
must not judge of me altogether on the surface ; 


Sarto. [without heeding her, as if speaking to| tell her that often the man who loves most truly is 


himself.| I fancied it was plain enough to every- 
body that I— 

Louise. You love my sister? 

Sarto. Yes, | love her. In your friendly feeling 
towards me, in your kindness of heart, I have the 
fullest confidence. Tell me what you think of the 
avowal I have just made, and whether you would 
approve of the marriage ? 

Lowise. [aside.| Gilberte ! 

Sirto. You do not answer. 

Louise. Yes, yes, I quite understand. 
love Gilberte, and you ask me whether— 

Sarto. You approve of the marriage ? 

Louise. [rising.| Certainly, of course; I have 
said nothing, have I, to lead you to suppose that I 
wasn’t inclined to— 

Sarto. (looking at her inquiringly.| No; but you— 

Louise. [hastily.| I approve of it—I quite ap- 
prove of it. 

Sarto. I have you on my side, then ? 

Louise. Yes; for I know no man more worthy 


You 


_of—I know none better fitted than yourself—to 
render a woman— 


Sarto. [rising and taking both her hands.) 


Thanks! a thousand thanks ! 


Louise. {withdrawing her hands from his grasp 


and striving to hide her emotion.) I was a little 
bewildered at first, you know, I didn’t quite 
understand ; but now—now I come to think of it, 
_it appears to me that you are just the husband I 
_ should have chosen for her. [Sits on sofa.] Often 
the thought that Gilberte would one day marry 


has presented itself to my mind, and sometimes 
Yes, in spite of me, 


herent in her nature, has induced me to fear for 


her future welfare. 


Sarto. Nay, don’t let us say a word against 
I must confess 


However, 
Ill do my best to cure her of it, if youlike; but by 


gentle degrees, you know, just a little at a time. 


Louise. Ah, you love her indeed ! 
Sarto. Aye, with all my heart and soul! 


Louise. But why is it that you come to me to— 


Sarto. Your father bid me address myself to you. 

Louise. Ah! Well, you have now, then, told 
me all you had to say, and I have answered you; 
therefore— 

Sarto. It isn’t yet all. [have still another boon 
to ask of you. [Sits down again, R. of sofa. 

Lowise. What is it? 

Sarto. [entreatingly.] You will—you will speak 
to her, won’t you ? 

Louise. Ah! 

Sarto. If I were to attempt it myself, I should 
—well, I couldn’t do it. I should stanmer, and— 


| 


the one least able to express the love he feels. 

Louise. [rising.] Yes, yes! I promise you to 
do this. : 

Sarto. You will speak to her? 

Louise. Yes. 

Sarto. When? 

Louise. Well, when I see her, presently, before 
dinner. [ Gets R. C. 

Sarto. [nervously.| Presently, eh? 

Louise. You do not wish it ? 

Sarto. [hastily.] Oh, yes, yes, only not before 
me! That’s understood, isn’t it ? 

Louise. Certainly ; but how will you dispose of 
yourself while lam engagedin pleading your cause ? 

Sarto. TVll go out there on the lawn and walk 
up and down. Ill keep watch on this window. 
Should the answer I wait for be Yes, you have 
only to make me a signal; if it be No— 

Louise. If it be No? 

Sarto. I shall depart at once! 


Einter GILBERTE, attired in evening dress, and 


with a bracelet in her hand, sweeping in with a | 


rush, R. 2 E. 


Gilb. [c., to Lou1se.] Ah, Louise! just fasten | 


me— 
Louise. [R. c.] What? 
Gib. This bracelet—I can’t do it. [LOUISE 
JFastens the bracelet.| Bless me, how your hand 


trembles! [Seeing SaARroRYS, L.}] Ah! your ser- | 
vant, Monsieur de Sartorys. [Mxtending her left | 
hand to him, while holding out the right to LOUISE. | 

Sarto. {takes her hand, bowing.| Mademoiselle— | 


Gilb. Why, now, I declare, your hand’s all of a 
tremble too! [SARTORYS and LOUISE exchange 
glances.| How's this? Both of you the same? 
Dear, dear! something must be the matter here ! 
[Archly.} Why, I say, I say—eh ? 

Louise. [to SARTORYS.] I think, Monsieur de 
Sartorys, that since it’s impossible for you to stop 
here— 

Gilb. [to LOUISE, with surprise.| Really ? 

Louise. Suppose you go for a little walk. 


Sarto. Just so, mademoiselle! Yes, VI—Tll go | 


for a little walk. [Hxit SARTORYS, door R. ©. 

Gilb. My dear little sister, I really beg a thou- 
sand pardons. 

Louise. What for ? 

Gilb. For having burst in all of a sudden just 
now, and interrupted a tender téte-a-téte. 
why did he go away? Oh, you’d have seen in 
what a clever way I should just have pretended 


‘to look carelessly about for something or other, | 


and then, [imitating the action of blowing some- 
thing away| prrrf! Frou-Frou? Where? No 
Frou-Frou there. And then the téte-a-téte would 
have gone on again swimmingly, my dear. 
Louise. You did well in coming, and also in re- 


But | 
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maining, for the matter in question referred solely 
— to you. 

Gilb. To me? 

Louise. Monsieur de Sartorys is desirous of 
marrying you. 

Gilb. You say— 

Louise. I say Monsieur de Sartorys is desirous 
of marrying you. He has already spoken on the 
subject to papa; and papa, knowing how much 
I have your interests at heart, dear Gilberte, bid 
_ him communicate the matter to me. 

Gilb. To marry me! Monsieur de Sartorys? 

Louise. Yes. 

Gilb. Can’t be, you’ve made a mistake ! 

Louise. I’ve made no mistake. 

Gilb. Then he has made one. 
ought to be in love with. 

Louise. ’Tis you are the one whom he does love. 

Gilb. Ah! : 

Louise. He told me so. He begged I would tell 
you the same; and— 

Gilb. And— 

Louise. He is waiting for an answer. 

Gilb. Why, surely, you never mean— What, now 
—all of a minute? Without giving one breathing 
time? And you say he has spoken to papa about it? 

Louise. Certainly. 

Gilb. Sly old papa! He wouldn’t give an an- 
swer; he got rid, comfortably, of the business to 
you, and leaves you to settle— 

Louise. Papa wasn’t the one to decide—’tis you 
must do that. 

Gilb. 1? 

Louise. You, yourself, of course. 

Gilb. It’s too inuch for me to undertake. IT’ve 
always said that when there was a probability | 
of my marrying, I would go straight to that wise 
little body, my sister Louise, and entreat her to— | 

Louise. [alittle impatiently.] Come, now, come! 

Gilb. [crossing R.| I say, with papa, settle it 
yourself, my dear. What you advise me to do [ll | 

do; there! 
Louise. If that’s the case, I advise you— 
Gilb. You advise me— 
Louise. I advise you to answer yes. 
Gilb. You do? 
Louise. 1 do. Monsieur de Sartorys is a man 
whose worth is recognized by all. 
_ Gilb. I fully recognize Monsieur de Sartorys’ 
_ great merits. I allow that he is a man it is almost 
impossible to say No to; and it’s a pity, perhaps, | 
that such should be the case. Look here, sister. 
mine, ’m going to speak seriously. I’m the very 
essence itself of folly; I abound in faults—you 
know that as well as I do; and they appear to me 
to be just the kind of faults Monsieur de Sartorys 
ought to desire his wife should possess, in the’ 
_ event of his being solicitous of leading a thoroughly 
wretched life. ay, 
Louise. But these faults of yours-— | 
Gilb. Hell cure me of them, you think? Ah, I’m) 
not so sure of that! I’ve always been a spoilt. 
child, you know; and the worst of it is, with re-| 
gard to those darling faults of mine, that I’m re- 
_ solved I eon’t be cured of them, being most de-. 
cidedly satisfied with my little self just as I am. 
Ah! depend upon it, the struggle for the upper 
hand between him and me will be a deal more 
serious than you think for. I know that he has a 
firm will of his own; but though it were proved to 
me that he’s competent to manage the whole. 


‘Tis you he 
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world, that wouldn’t at all prove to me that he is 
therefore competent to manage—Frou-Frou. 

Louise. He loves you. 

Gilb. Are you sure of that ? 

Louise. Could you not see, just now— 

Gilb. Well, there’s no denying that he certainly 
did look, just now, rather— [After a slight pause, 
musingly.] So, then, I’m the one he loves! What 
a queer fancy of his! 

Louise. How? Is it, then, nothing to you to be 
loved by such a man as that? Ah! it seems to 
me that I should be proud to own myself the 
choice of one so noble in heart and mind! ’Tis 
something, methinks, to be able to say, Behold, 
he—that man, who stands first among all others— 
he it is who seeks me for his wife—he it is whom 
I love with all the strength of my heart! 

Gilb. [who has been observing LOUISE narrowly. | 
Shall I tell you something, sister mine ? 

Louise. What is it? 

Gilb. I shan’t marry Monsieur de Sartorys ! 

Louise. Why not? 

Gilb. Because, up to the present time, I’ve had 
a fancy that he wasn’t altogether indifferent to 
you—that, in fact, you had a liking for him; and 
even now— 

Louise. 1? 

Gilb. You! 

Louise. If I loved him, I should not persuade 
you to marry him. The affection I feel for you 
is most certainly very great; but, great as itis, be |¢ 
well assured that if I loved him I should never 
think of— P 

Gilb. Quite sure, now ? 

Louise. [gaily.] Quite sure. 
only objection, why— 

Gilb. Ah! as to objections, they’re not wanting. | 
I have them—no doubt about that; whether they 7 
have a meaning or have not is more than I can | 
tell. Am I right, or am I wrong to— Not being 7 
sure which, I shall do as I’ve always done, my |; 
dearest Louise. I put myself entirely in your | 
hands. Shall this marriage take place? Yes or 4 
No? [Seeing LouIsE about to speak.| Ah! don’t 4 
be in a hurry to speak! Take your time now, and 4 
before answering consider the matter well. 4 

Louise. I have considered it thoroughly. 

Gilb. And your opinion is— : 

Louise. My opinion is, that Monsieur de Sar- 
torys loves you so well, that there is no doubt but | 
that you must be happy with him. 

Gilb. It must then be Yes ? 

Louise. It must be Yes. 

Enter BRIGARD, L., in flat. tt 

Brig. [L. C., to LOUISE.] Well, have you spoken 
to her? 

Louise. Yes. 

Brig. And what’s the— 

Louise. She consents. a 
Brig. [embracing GILBERTE.] There’s my own |F 
pet : i 

Gilb. [c.] Then, papa, I suppose you're con- @ 
tented ? 

Brig. Delighted! and all the more because 
can now give my dear friend, Valreas, a most 
satisfactory qwietus. 

Gilb. What ? 

Brig. He, too, offered himself for your acceptance 
Lowise. {laughing.] Yes; so he did. 

Gilb. Well, it’s settled now. 

Brig. That being the case, I may as well call iz 


So, if that’s your } 
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| poor Sartorys. There’s no need, I suppose, to 
ise him out there any longer ? 
Gilb. Out there ? 


Brig. {pointing to R. pD.] Yes; look at him! 

Gilb. {with slight emotion.| Poor fellow! Yes, 
yes, call him in! 

Brig. |calling at door.) Sartorys! Hey! Step 


here a minute, you’re wanted. 


Enter VALREAS, in evening dress, a large camel- 
lia in his button-hole, R. 2 E. 


Valreas. [R. C.] Well, so you see Iam not too 
late for dinner. [Observing the silence of those 
around.| Eh? Why, what— There’s something 
the matter ! 

Enter SARTORYS, R., i flat. 


Louise. |toSARTORYS.] You will dine with us to- 
day, Monsieur de Sartorys? Gilberte begs you 
will remain. 

Gilb. [crossing to him and extending her hand. | 
Yes, I beg of you to remain. 

Sarto. |kissing her hand. 
knew! I feel— 

Gilb. Yes, yes, I see. 
VALREAS go up a little. 

Valreas. [aside to BRIGARD.] But, I say! what 
about me ? 

Brig. [R. c., aside to him.) Ah! 
now you'll leave me in peace ! 

Valreas. It strikes me I couldn’t do better than 
go back to ‘‘ somebody.” 

Brig. Somebody’s gone, my boy ! 

Valreas. Gone? 

Brig. Yes. 

Valreas. In a rage, I suppose ? 

Brig. Oh, no, no!—perfectly willing to—change 
her residence. [He goes up a little. 

Enter the BARON and BARONESS, R. 2 E. 

Valreas. [{R., to the BARONESS, admiringly. | 
Ah, baroness, what exquisite taste ! 

Baroness. [R. C., aside to him.| Well, what’s the 
news? 

Valreas. {aside to irer.| The news is, that you saw 
everything plainly, while Iwas as blind asa bat! 

Baroness. [looking towards the others.| Ah! so, 
then, Sartorys and Gilberte— 

Valreas. Just so. 

Baroness. It’s quite settled ? 

Valreas. Itlooksrather like it. Sartorys, you see, 
has carried off my little countess, and left me— 

Baroness. To look out for another. 

Valreas. In the mean time, you know that I 
adore you. 

Baron. [R., approaching V ALREAS.] Atit again 
—for the fourth time! 

[A SERVANT enters and bows, as announcing din- 
ner ; SARTORYS offers his arm to GILBERTE, to 
escort her, and as all are proceeding towards 
R. D., curtain falls. 


Ab, if you only 


{ LOUISE, GILBERTE and 


I hope that 


Four years have elapsed between the Acts. 
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ScENE.— The Drawing-RoominSaRvorys’ House. 
(Closed in scene.) Folding-doors opening in flat 
towards L. C., on ante-room or corridor ; doors 
R.2 E. and L. 2E.; fire-place L. 1 E.; easy chair 
L. of fire-place ; a small table, covered with a 
rich cloth, stands in front of fire-place ; a small 


+e 
ees: 


square ottoman before it, and another chair R. 
of table ; chimney-glass, clock, hearth-rug, etc.; 
On R., ACYOSS C., a sofa fronting the audience, 
and behind it a prano with back towards fire- 
place ; R. first wing, a window with lace cur- 
tains, and before the window a jardiniere filled 
with flowers ; an ottoman stands a little back 
rom ©.; chairs, flower-stands, etc.; a rich 
square carpet. 

Einter PAULINE, ©. D., followed by Prrov car- 
rying a roll of music paper and holding his hat 
m his hand. 


Pauline. |R.| Yousay youcome from the theatre? 

Pitou. [L. c.] Yes, ma’amselle. Perhaps you'll 
just mention my name—Pitou, the prompter, from 
the theatre. I’ve brought what Monsieur de Val- 
reas requested me to. 

Pauline. Be good enough to wait, and V’ll let | 
madame know. 

Pitou. Certainly, ma’amselle, ll wait as long 
as you please. | Hxit PAULINE, k. 25. Looking 
round.] This is about the right sort of thing. 
Not quite in so showy a Style as the lodgings 
/of our first lady of the ballet, but it’s in better 
taste. One can see ata glance that the place be- 
longs to a class of persons altogether different 
from people of a certain class. 

[Puts his hat down on one of the chairs, i. 


Enter GILBERTE, now MADAME DE SARTORYS, 
Recer. 


Gilb. [speaking off as she enters.| Send to the 
dressmaker’s directly, Pauline! 
day, and I shall want that dress. 
home before six o’clock. 


I must have it 
[Advancing towards C. 


To Pi Tou, L., who bows respectfully. | You have lost | 


no time, I see, Monsieur Pitou. 


Pitou. [bowing again.) As soon as I heard that | 


it was required to oblige Madame de Sartorys-—— 

Gilb. You know me, then? 

Pitou. Very well indeed, madame. 

Gilb. How so? 

Pitou. We have very often seen you at our 
place, madame, in your box—fourth from the | 
stage, first tier, right hand. I have had the honor | 


of looking at you through the prompter’s ‘“ eyelet- | 


hole” in the act-drop many a time. 

Giib. Ah, I see. 

Pitou. Yes, madame; and I know madame’s 
father, Monsieur Brigard, very well, too. He’s 


very often round at the stage door, particularly on | 


ballet nights, when— 


Gilb. [interrupting him and pointing to therollof | 


paper he holds.) And you have brought me, there— 

Pitou. ‘Antony and Cleopatra;” yes, madame. 
[ Unrolling the music paper and taking from inside 
it some pages of manuscript, sewn together, which 
he gives to GILBERTE, putting the music-roll on 
the chair.| Vve written out the part of Cleopatra, 
myself, on purpose for madame. If madame only 
has a knowledge of the piece through reading the 
printed copy, it’s obvious that madame can’t have 
the slightest notion of what the piece really is. 
Here’s the real partas acted; I’ve putin all the gags. 

Gilb. The what? 

Pitou. The tricks; the business, as we call it 
professionally, that the actors introduce into their 
parts; alittle bit of coloring, in fact, which some- 
times very much astonishes the author. 

Gilb. [looking through pages.| Ah, very good ; 
we shall want the music also. 


I dine out to- | 
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 -Pitou. [taking it from chair, L., unrolling and 
_ smoothing it out.) ve had that copied out, too. 

_ Gilb. [reading from the part.| Song, ““ Cleo- 
_ patra,” tune, the ‘ Whirlwind Galop.” [To PITOvU.] 
_ What tune is that? 

Pitow. One of Musard’s—very well known. It 
goes like this. [Singing from music in his hand, 
and doing a few steps of the galop. 

Gilb. Shall I be able to sing it, I wonder? 

Pitou. Doubtless, madame, doubtless! I dare 
say you will acquit yourself quite as well as our 
leading lady; her voice is rather cracked, and 
she sings abominably out of tune. 

Gilb. My voice isn’t cracked, and I don’t sing 
out of tune. 

Pitou. [bowing.] In that case I should say the, 
thing’s quite— [ Pointing to piuno.] But if madame | 
would like to— 

Gilb. What, then, you play the piano? 

Pitou. [shrugging his shoulders.|] Well, I strum 
a little, madame—|[crossing to piano, he opens tt, | 
puts the music on the desk, and sits down] just 
enough to be able to accompany, you know. 

Gilb. [going up to piano.) Since, then, you are 
good enough— 

Pitou. With pleasure, madame. [He begins, 
playing the galop; after a bar or two, a slight 
knocking is heard at door, L. 2 E. 

Gilb. [leaning on the back of piano, and turning 
Vm) 


| 


| 


[Pr1rovu continues playing. 


Sarto. [outside, L.] But ’tis I, my dear! 
Gilb. Oh, you, is it? Well, then, come in, you. | 
[Pitovu stops playing. 


Enter SARTORYS, L. D. 
[Slightly pointing towards Pirou, who rises, ' 
and advancing Cc. to SARTORYS.] My dear, it’s 
Monsieur Pitou. [Zo Prrov.] Go on, if you: 
please. We're trying over the music for the piece, 
Iam going to play a part in, [PITOU, after a re-| 
speciful bow to SARTORYS, who has acknowledged | 
by a quiet bend of the head, resumes his seat, and 
continues playing, but not so loudly as to drown 
the conversation between the other two] ‘‘Antony 
and Cleopatra,” you know. [SARTORYS slightly 
starts with a little gesture of annoyance.| You con- | 
sented to it. It’s for a charity benefit, and Mon-. 


sieur Pitou is good enough to play over the tunes. 


for me. 

Sarto. [L.] The fact is, I wanted to speak to 
you on a subject which— However, I’m sorry I 
came just at this time, when you’re so particularly— 

Gilb. Oh, but that’s no matter! [Going to 
piano.| Monsieur Pitou, perhaps you'll be good 
enough, Monsieur Pitou. [Prrovu stops playing.] 
Perhaps at some other time you'll oblige me? 


tunity, Monsieur Pitou, of resuming the— 


i 


Gilb. It’s necessary to be prepared, you know, | 
for this grand performance that the Baroness de |¥ 
Cambri has organized for the benefit of the poor. |¢ 
[ Crossing to sofa and extending herself on it com- |+ 


Jortably, she looks over the manuscript part. 


Sarto. [L. c.] And what part does Madame de i | 
Cambri herself mean to play in this grand per- ¢ 


formance ? 


Gilb. She won’t play any part in it; she con- |} 


fines herself to getting up the performance. 
Sarto. Ah, just like her! 
Gilb. What do you mean ? 


Sarto. She’s a good hand at getting up private |; 
theatricals for other people to show off in, is |: 
Madame Cambri; but as to becoming one of the |: 
actors therein herself, that’s quite another thing. |: 


Gilb. You mean to say— 


Sarto. 1 mean to say, that while you are acting |# 


away for the general amusement, she'll be cozily 


seated in her arm-chair looking on at you, and | 


taking note mentally of all going on before her. 


Gilb. You don’t much like Madame de Cam- | 


bri? 


Sarto. I neither like nor dislike her; I only b 


say she’s a clever woman, that’s all. 


Gilb. That, then, is as much as to say that, for | 


my part, ’m— 


Sarto. You are the most exquisite little actress 


that ever was! 
Gilb. Oh, well! 


Sarto. Yes. 


Gilb. [all the while earnestly perusing the man- |; 


uscript.] Well, then, speak away. 
Sarto. 


thoughts. 
Gilb. Something serious, then, is it ? 
Sarto. Very much so. 


Gilb. [turning another leaf of the manuscript, 1 


and reading on as before.| Ah—well? 


Sarto. You must know, my darling, that I’m 


thinking of— 

Gilb. 
him.| The costume of a Debardeur. 
of costume’s that ? 

Sarto. Really, I— 

Gilb. Oh, come now, I say, for all your being 


such a very grave, respectably-conducted sort of 


personage, you won’t persuade me that you don’t 
know what it is. 


Sarto. How can I give you a notion of what it 7 


is like? A Debardeur costume? Well, it’s com- 


posed of a silken shirt, chemise (whatever you |# 
[Prrou rises, bowing.} We'll take another oppor- may call it), hanging loosely, and of a—a pair of 
pantaloons of velvet or satin (I don’t well know 


Pitow. [coming from the piano.] Certainly; which), fitting very—very nicely indeed. 


whenever madame pleases; madame has only to 
send for me at any time. [Crossing behind and 
taking up his hat.| My address is No. 22, at the 


grocer’s opposite the theatre. Madame, monsieur, | 
| I have the honor to— 


[ Going, C. D., with a respectful bow. | 

Sarto. [returning his bow courteously.] Good 
morning, sir. [He turns to GILBERTE, and both 
advance down L. ¢. | 


Pitou. (aside, at the door, after considering 


« 


which way to turn.) Exit, left hand! 
[Exit Prtov, c. D. | 


Gilb. And what else ? 

Sarto. Whatelse! A 
tons all over. 

Gilb. And what else ? 

Sarto. A little cloth cap with a tassel, and— 

Gilb. Well? 

Sarto. Well, that’s all. 


quantity of buttons’; but- 


Gilb. [sitting up on the soga.] Vl never wear |} 
such a costume as that, not even out of charity | 
I must look out for something more } 
Go on, dear, with what | 


for the poor. 
—well, I'll think of it. 


you had to say. I’m listening. 
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But, by the bye, you said you |# 
wanted to speak to me ? t 


[getting behind sofa and leaning on | 
piano, looking down at GILBERTE while he speaks.] |; 
The subject I have to talk about, is something |; 
very different to the one at present engaging your |; 


[looking up and suddenly interrupting \y 
What sort |4 
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Sarto. [getting back L. c.] Well, then, I saw the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning. 

Gilb. [eagerly.| Did you tell him he must go ? 

Sarto. Go! Where? 


Gilb. Why, to see the performance, to be sure! | 


Sarto. I did not; Ill tell him next time. This 
morning we only talked about my affairs. He 
strongly urges me to accept a diplomatic mission 
abroad. | 

Gilb. | startled.] Abroad! 

Sarto. Yes. He offers me the post 
Minister at Carlsruhe. 

Gib. At Carlsruhe! Is it considered a nice post, 
that of Minister at Carlsruhe ? 

_ Sarto. Very nice, indeed. 
Gilb. And what distance is Carlsruhe from 


of resident 


Paris? 


Sarto. I don’t know exactly; some hundred 
and fifty or two hundred leagues; it’s fifteen hours 


~by rail. 


Gilb. The same as to go to Baden, then? 
Sarto. Carlsruhe is in Baden—'tis the capital. 
Gilb. I mean Baden-Baden. 

Sarto. Well, that’s close by. 

Gilb. Close by! Why didn’t you say so be- 
fore? [Starting up from sofa.| I don’t at all ob- 
ject to— Well, I’ll tell you what, dear, ll go and 
spend the summer with you at Baden-Baden, and 
during the rest of the year you can come and see 
me here in Paris as often as you find yourself able 
to do so. | 

Sarto. [with a sigh, aside.| Ab! 

Gilb. Aud more—though, mind, I don’t promise 
—it isn’t at all unlikely that I might surprise you 
with a visitin my turn—I don’t promise remember! 

Sarto. Well, [after a little hesitation] that’s all 
very good, but it isn’t altogether what I— 

Gilb. [with a look of astonishment.] Why, surely 
you never had an idea of taking me with you to 
Carlsruhe ? 

Sarto. [qmetly.] I had, though. 

Gilb. Yow’re jesting—you can’t be in earnest, 
Henri! Can you believe that Paris wouldn’t miss 
Frou-Frou, and that Frou-Frou wouldn’t miss 
Paris ? [{ Coaxingly laying her head on his shoulder. 

Sarto. Well, that Paris wouldn’t miss Frou- 
Frou, I might believe. 

Gilb. [shaking her head doubtingly.| Ab! 

Sarto. But that Frou-Frou wouldn’t miss Paris, 
I can’t believe. Decidedly not! 

Gilb. And therefore— 

Sarto. And therefore I see plainly that there 
are but two alternatives left me to choose between. 
Either I must go to Carlsruhe without you, or de- 


‘| cline the appointment offered to me. 


Gilb. [inquiringly.| Well? 

Sarto. Well, my mind’s made up! 

Gilb. [with a little anxiety.} You go without 
me ? 

Sarto. No; I refuse the appointment. 

Gilb. {delighted.] Al! that’s acting wisely! 

Sarto. Is it, in truth, acting wisely? I’m not 
certain of that; I’m only very certain that I 
Shouldn’t find myself strong-minded enough to 
decide otherwise. 

Gilb. You've got, then, a little love for me yet, 
after four years of wedded life ? 

Sarto. Yes, I love you, and that most dearly ; 
but it’s my belief that I do not take the best 
method of proving my love for you. 


Gilb. Yes, yes, you do! The very best way for} any affection for my son. I’m sure I’ve as much | 
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a husband to prove that he loves his wife, is to do 
all that she wishes him to do; because then, you 
see, the wife feels bound, in her turn, to do all 
that her husband wishes her to do. 

Sarto. Then, in case I asked you to oblige me 
in something which— [He pauses. 

Gilb. After doing for my sake what you have 
just done, can you doubt my willingness to oblige 
/you in return ? 

Sarto. You are really willing ? 

Gilb. Really willing. 

Sarto. If I requested you, then, not to play in 
this piece that yow’re talking about ? 

Gilb. Oh, Henri! 

Sarto. Well? 

Gib. I thought it was something reasonable that 
you were going to ask me! How can I think of 
disappointing people now, at the very last mo- 
ment? It’s perfectly impossible! And besides, 
you’ve no idea how pretty I shall look. I shall wear 
a “ Debardeur” costume, but it won’t be anything 
at all like the one that you—in fact, quite another 
thing; I shall look perfectly bewitching, and 
create an Immense sensation. Youw'll be quite 
proud of your little wife ! 

Sarto. [laughing.| In velvet pantaloons, and— 

Gilb. No, no, sir! How dare you suppose— 


Sarto. [taking his hat from table, L.] Well, well | 


—Il’m off. 

Gilb. Where to ? 

Sarto. To the Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
take him my answer regarding the mission to 
Carlsruhe. On my way I shall step into the Tuil- 
leries and see if little George is there. 

Gilb. Isn’t the child at home, then ? 

Sarto. No. The weather being so fine to-day, it 


The little fellow was rather unwell this morning. 
Gilb. He has been unwell? 
Sarto. Didn’t you know it? ’Twasn’t anything 
serious, however, only— 


before I breakfasted ; and, now I think of it, this 
morning he wasn’t brought to me. 

Sarto. [going to c. D.] Well, I must go call on 
the Minister. 

Gilb. Youre not going without bidding me good- 
by prettily, are you ? 

Sarto. [returning from door, and embracing ner 
tenderly.) Ah, Gilberte! Gilberte ! 

Gilb. You'll tell me what the great man says 
about the Baden business, won’t you? 

Sarto. Certainly; as soon as I come back. 

[Going again. 

Gilb. [following him towards door.| Dou’t be 
late, then, for ’m going out to dinner at the Bar- 
oness de Cambri’s, and shall start early. I suppose 
you will dine at the club? 


this evening; I shall dine here, at home. 
Gilb. All alone by yourself? 
Sarto. Oh, with George for company I shan’t 


feel alone. [Nodding smilingly as he passes owt.] | 


By-by for the present. [Hait SARTORYS, C. D. 
Gilb. With George! with George! I understand 
well enough what he means; but it’s not at all 


Bless me! only ten minutes to three? [Sitting down 
on sofa.| One would really suppose that I hadn’t 


was thought advisable to take him out for a walk. | 


Gilb. How was Ito know it? I gave orders that | 
he was to be brought into my room every morning | 


Sarto. No; Ihave some business letters to write | 


pretty of him. [Looking at clock on mantel-piece.] | 
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| 
fondness for my child as any of my acquaintance | 
have for their children. I can’t be expected to go 
walking up and down with him in the alleys of 
the Tuilleries, carrying his hoop for him and all. 
that sort of— [Stepping short with a laugh, and, 
gaily.]| And yet, who knows? Perhaps it might 
look rather pretty! We must see if in some way 
or other it can’t be— [Starting up and taking the 
manuscript from sofu.} Nearly three o’clock, I de-_ 
clare, and Madame de Cambri is coming at three 
with Monsieur de Valreas to have a rehearsal, and 
I shan’t know one word of my part! Come, now, I. 
must set to work in earnest. Let’s begin at the 
beginning. [Going to the piano, she turns the 
leaves of the music left on the desk by Prrou, and 
begins playing the galop. 

Enter BRIGARD, C. D. 


Brig. [applauding at the door.) Brava, brava! | 
Gilb. [rising and coming round from piano to- 
wards c.| Ah, papa, I’m delighted to see you! 
Brig. (advancing, L. c.] I'm delighted to find | 
Frou-Frou indulging in a Whirlwind Galop here, | 
instead of on horseback in the Bois de Boulogne, 
for I wanted very particularly to speak to her. | 
Gilb. Ym glad, then, I was at home. How is. 
- dear Louise ? 
Brig. Quite well, my pet. It’s about Louise 
_ that I’ve come to speak. Iam going away short- 
ly on a little trip to Vienna, and expect to be 
absent for some little time. 

Gilb. Going to Vienna, papa? 

[ Sits down on sofa. 

‘Brig. Yes; with a friend of mine, who requires 
a little change of air, and wants a pleasant travel- 
ing companion to pay all the—I mean to share 
_ half the expenses of the journey. 

Gilb. And how about Louise in the mean time ? 

Brig. 'That’s just where it is. Only fancy, the 
gill’s wanting to go and lodge herself in some con- 
vent or other during the three months that I’m) 
likely to be away from home. 

Gilb. [hastily rising.| Inaconvent? The idea! 
She must come here—she must come and stay 
with us; not alone for three months, but entirely, | 
Since she’s so obstinately determined never to 
marry. You know, papa, how much I love Louise, 
[ putting her arm round BRIGARD’S neck affection- 
ately] and you, too, papa. You know how many | 
efforts I have made to persuade her to come and | 
live with us; you are also aware that each and 
every proposal of the kind has been rejected by 
Louise with a firmness that at times has perfectly 
astonished me ; but, however, I’ll try again. Send 
mi to me, or, if you prefer it, ' go to her myself, 
and— 

Brig. That won’t be required, for she’s coming 
to-day to pay you a Visit; it’s only to keep her 
safe when you’ve got her. 

Gilb. Ill take care of that! Stay she shall, 
though I’ve to nail up every door in the house to 
make her. 

Enter the BARONESS, ©. D. 

Baroness. May I come in ? 

Gilb. [turning towards her, smilingly.| Certain- 
_ ly, Madame de Cambri. 

__ Brig. [bowing to the BARonxrss.] I am most 


_ happy, madame, in having the opportunity of 
_ Seeing you once more before I start on my journey. 
Baroness. [C.] Are you going away ? 


Brig. Yes; to Vienna. 


Baroness. [u.] To Vienna! Why, what takes 
you to Vienna? It’s not the season yet. [Gets R. |; 
Brig. No, it’s after the season—I mean it’s be- | 
fore the season begins—that is—[ hastily crossing to | 
GILBERTE, taking both her hands and kissing her \4 
on the forehead] I shall come and say farewell, be- |: 
fore I start, to both you and Louise, since you're |; 
sure of keeping her. | 
Gilb. [c.] Oh, quite sure ! / 
Brig. [u.] That’s all right. Good-by, then, |. 
till to-morrow. [ Going, and bowing to the BARON- |; 
ESS as he passes towards door.| Madame— I 
Baroness. [R. C., courtesying.] A pleasant jour- |; 
ney to you, Monsieur Brigard. . 
Brig. At all events, a pleasant companion on 
the journey I hope I have secured. 
[Hazit BRIGARD, C.D. ff 
Baroness. [seating herself on sofa, 8.) What | 
was that your father was saying about Louise just }: 
now? That you were sure of keeping her? Keep- | 
ing her where ? I, 
Gilb. Here. 
Baroness. Here? : 
Gilb. Yes; Louise will remain here with us as || 
long as papa remains with his friend in Vienna; }|{) 
and, once she does come, I’m in hopes— ; 
Buroness. You're in hopes— 
Gilb. That she’ll make this her home altogether. | 
Baroness. [with marked expression.) A—h! } 
[A short pause.| And you'll take her with you to |) 
Carlsruhe? I’ve heard of Monsieur de Sartorys’ | 
appointment. 4 
Gilb. Ym most certainly not going to Carlsruhe. })) 
Baroness. What, then, is he going alone? . 
Gilb. He’s not going at all. He has refused the | 
Minister’s offer. : 
Baroness. My dear friend, I congratulate you! |) 
[Gaily.] After such a proof of your husband’s de- |) 
votion to you, there’s, of course, no need to ask |) 
you if he consents to your appearing in the grand |) 
amateur performance we’re preparing. | 
Gilb. [with a slight toss of the head.] Oh! as to |f) 
that—hum! it’s certainly understood that he con- |) 
sents; but— 
Baroness. You are perfect in your part ? 
Gilb. Not quite; I don’t know much of the last |) 
scene yet. | 
Baroness. We shall rehearse it this afternoon. |} 
[Rising.] I’m certain the performance will go off 
with éclat, and the whole thing prove a great suc- |) 
cess. There’s no doubt about it. You will look |) 
like an angel, and as Monsieur de Valreas is to- 
play Antony— / 
Gilb. [interrupting her.| When he has made jf 
up his mind to learn his part! | 
Baroness. Oh, he’s certain to play it capitally. | 
He’s desperately in love with the person he has to | 
play with, and that’s always considered a great |) 
thing in favor of-— = | 
Gu. What’s that you say—he’s desperately in |) 
ove! | 
Baroness. Just so. 
Gilb. You, who know him so thoroughly, | 
really now pretend to believe— | 
Baroness. My dear, it’s exactly through know- jf 
ing so well how Monsieur de Valreas behaves when |) 
he’s in love in jest, that ’m convinced he’s this | 
time in love in earnest—in downright earnest! | 
and it’s the first time it has happened with him. — 
Gilb. [laughingly.] You are mad, my dear! 
Baroness. [going up to table.| Do you think so 


do you | 
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Enter SERVANT, C. D. 

Servant. [announcing.| Monsieur de Valreas. 
Baroness. [to GILBERTE.] Well, we shall see. 
Enter VALREAS, C.D. Exit SERVANT. The doors 
are Closed. 

Valreas. [advancing towards R. C., bowing to 
_ GILBERTE.] Madame— 

Baroness. [C.] Come and ofier your congratu- 
lations, Monsieur de Valreas. 

Valreas. My congratulations ? 

[Looking at BARONESS with surprise. 
_ Baroness. [taking his arm and leading him up 
to GILBERTE at table, L.] The news was true. 
Her husband is appointed Resident Minister at 
Carlsruhe, and Madame de Sartorys leaves in a 
few days. 

Valreas. Indeed ? [ With a slight start. 

Baroness. Immediately after the private theat- 
ricals have come off. 

Valreas. [to GILBERTE, who is trifling with the 
flowers on the table.| You leave us? 

Baroness. [aside to GILBERTE.] Well, what 
d’ye say now ? 

Gilb. [a little fluttered, and taking up the manu- 
script part from table.| Come, let’s have our re- 
hearsal ! 

Baroness. [to VALREAS.] The news iswt true— 
no one’s going away. Is it to be supposed that 
they could think of doing so? 

Gilb. [hastily passing behind table to c.] Come, 

let’s rehearse—let’s rehearse! [BARONESS gets L. | 

Valreas. Yes, yes, let us rehearse! What is it 
_ we’re to rehearse ? ' | 

Gilb. I should like, myself, to have a look at the 
last scene, which we’ve not yet gone over. 

Valreas. The last scene let it be, then; whether | 
we begin at the end or at the beginning is— 

Gilb. [poutingly.] Oh, yes! it’s the same to you, 
one way or the other; because, as you don’t know 

_ a line of either the first scene or the last— 
Valreas. What! I don’t know a— Come, I like | 
| that! I, who have been sitting up all night study- 
ing hard. You shall see now! I’m going to re-. 
_ hearse without the book, without looking at the 
| part once. [To BARONESS ] But you'll prompt me 
now and then ? 

Baroness. [laughs.| Yes, yes, Vl play prompter. | 
| [VALREAS brings from beside table, L., a chair, | 
and places it forward, L. C. 

_ Gilb. [R. c.] And how about the scene? 

Valreas. Ob, we'll set the scene directly. [Plac- 
ing two chairs in centre of stage, back to back, with 

@ space between.| There’s the wall dividing the 
_tworooms; and here, [fetching another smaller | 
) chair, which he sets between the others} between | 
| these two partitions, is the door. Now, then, 
Cleopatra in her room, and Antony in his. | 

Gilb. Nothing of the kind! In the last seene—_ 

Baroness. In the last scene Cleopatra is in. 
| Antony’s room. 
) Valreas. Ah, yes; and Antony is in Cleopatra’s ; | 
you're right. Here we are, then. | 
[Placing himself u. C., at back of centre chair. 

Gilb. Here we are, then. [Stands L. of centre | 
| chair. To the BARONEsS.] Is the prompter ready ? 
) Baroness. [sitting down on the chair VALREAS | 
_ placed for her, L. c.) The prompter is at his post. 
_ Give me the prompt-book. [VALREAS hands her 
_ the book from table.|] And now, make a start. 

__ Gilb. |to VALREAS.] We begin from where the | 
| landlord has gone— 
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\to marry you?” 


\hurriedly.| ‘ Quick ! 


|matter ? 


Valreas. To fetch the broker. 

Gilb. Just so. 

Valreas. Your cue to speak is, [im a gruff 
voice] ‘* Keep watch on the door.” 

Gilb. [ceasing to speak naturally, and delivering 
the words with a constrained tone and slight awk- 
wardness of manner.] ‘‘ He—is—gone.” 

Valreas. acting, snapping his fingers and doing 
a dancing step.] Bravo! Hurrah! 

Gilb. [acting.] ‘‘ But if he comes back, and the 
broker with him? Come now, I say, sir, no non- 
sense !” [ With a slight stamp of the foot. 

Baroness. [approvingly.] Ah, that’s very good! 

Gilb. [complacently.] Isn’t it, now? ‘Come, 
I say, sir, no nonsense!” [Zo BARONESS.] And 
youll see I shall do it even better still on the 
night itself. 

Baroness [to VAtReas.] Now, then, you. 
[Prompting from book.] ‘ Ah, a thought—” 

Valreas. Yes, yes, I know without the part. 
[ Acting, throwing himself in an attitude and strik- 
mg his palms together.) ‘ Ab,a thought strikes 
me! I shall clear out from my lodgings. I shall 
transfer my movables to vour apartment.” 

Gib. [acting.|] “ To mine, indeed ?” 

Valreas. [acting.] ‘“‘ Why not, since I’m going 
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Gilb. [acting, insipidly.] ‘ Honor bright ?” 

Baroness. In the printed copy, that’s marked 
to be spoken with smartness. 

Gilb. How with smartness ? 

Baroness. So—‘ Honor bright ?” 

Gilb. Oh! I wasn’t sharp enough ? 

Baroness. Certainly not. You spoke it, [imi- 
tating GILBERTE] ‘‘ Hon—or bri—ght ?” 

Gilb. [to VALREAS.] Would you mind our be- 
ginning again, Monsieur de Valreas ? 

Valreas. Mosthappy, madame, to doas you wish. 

Gilb. Well, then, if yowll just repeat your last 
line— 

Valreas. [acting.] “Since I’m going to marry 
you.” 

Gilb. [with excitement.| ‘ Honor bright?” [To 
BaARONESS.] I hope this time— 

Baroness. Oh! this time, yes, this time it’s all 
right. 

Gilb. [acting as before.] ‘ Honor bright ?” 

Valreas. [acting.] ‘‘ Zooks, open the door !” 

Gulb. [acting.] ‘ Oh, dear, no!” [To BARONESS. ] | 
What do I do then ? . 

Baroness. You look out of the window. 

Gib. [going to window, wing R.] True, sol do. | 
[Pretending to look out, and speaking with her 
back turned to theothers.] ‘“‘ Ah, there’s the broker! | 
My gracious, what an awfully long nose he has!” | 
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Valreas. ‘‘Vll make it longer still for him. | 
Open the door !” | 
Baroness. [to GILBERTE.] There, you open 


the door of communication. 

Gilb. [throwing down the c. chair.] Very well, 
I open the door, and—let me see; what dol say? | 
Ah, I know. [ Acting, beckoning to VALREAS, and 
Make haste !” 

Valreas. [jumping over the upset chair, R. C.] 
‘‘ Bravo! and first—” 

[About to embrace GILBERTE. 
Gilb. [retreating R., evading him.] I say, I say ! 
Baroness. [looking up from book.| What’s the 
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Valreas. It’s madame who won’t— 
[Lmitating the action of embracing some one. 
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my dear—he’s quite right, here 1t is in the book. 
‘‘ Antony embraces Cleopatra as they meet in the 
doorway.” [She holds the book out to GILBERTE 
and points to the lines. 

Gilb. Is that written in the book? [Crossing to 
BARONESS, she stoops, and, using her eye-glass, 
reads.| Oh, well; [crossing back, R. C., smiling] 
then we won’t meet in the doorway. 

Valreas. What, cut out the best thing in the 

“piece? And I, who only accepted the part for 
the sake of that part—of the part! 

Gilb. I don’t say but that on the night of per- 
formance itself— 

Valreas. There it is! On the night itself I 
shall feel very awkward, through not having been 
allowed to practice beforehand. 

[ Sits down a little up L. 

Baroness. Come, come, now; why make such 
fuss about a trifle? Besides, my dear, it’s for the 
benefit of the poor. 

Gilb. But— ° 

Baroness. A charitable performance. 

Gilb. Well, well; since the prompter is of 
opinion that— [She looks towards VALREAS, and 
then with a little constrained emotion resumes her 
position by chatr. 

Valreas. [starting up and approaching GIL- 
BERTE.] Ah, we'll go back then to where we left 
off. {[Acting.] ‘ Bravo! and first—” 

[He stops short with marked hesitation. 

Baroness. Why, what now? this time ’tis you 
who are— 

Valreas. Yes, because— [Irritably.] It’s you 
that put me out ! 

Baroness. I put you out ? 

Valreas. [to GILBERTE.] I beg pardon, madame, 
I— [Hurrying over the words of his part, and 
slightly agitated. ‘‘ Bravo! and first—” [Passing 
hisarm gently round GILBERTE’S waist, he slightly 
touches the bands of her hair with his lips; at this 
moment the c. D. opens, and LOUISE appears; 
she advances as far as the overturned chair, and 
stops short with an air of surprise; the BARONESS 
rises; a short pause, after which VALREAS hastily 
removes the fallen chair, and pushes the two others 
back in their places.| Ah! take care, mademoiselle, 
take care ! 

Louise. Thank you, Monsieur de Valreas. 

Gilb. [R., to LOUISE.] We were having a re- 
hearsal, you see. 

Louise. [R. c.] I am really very sorry to have 
interrupted. 

Baroness. For my part, I’m very glad you came, 
my dear, for we were all so interested in what we 
were about, that we should have gone on till to- 
morrow, and I should quite have forgotten my 
dinner party athome. [70 GILBERTE.] Don’t you 
forget, now, that you dine with me to-day. ~ 

[ VALREAS crosses behind to 1. 

Gilb. [crossing ©.] I shan’t forget. 

Baroness. (aside to her, pointing to LOUISE, who 
has turned to look at the flowers in stand, R.] And 
so you mean to try and get her to remain with 
you, do you? 

Gilb. Most certainly. 

Baroness. Ah! [To Loutsx, kissing her hand 
to her. | By-by, Louise. [Zo VALREAS. ] Are you 
coming with me ? [ Going, c. D. 

Valreas. {bowing, gaily.] I shall do myself that 
pleasure. [Laking his hat from table. 


on the contrary, they’re perfectly— Well, no mat- 
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Baroness. [at the door, to GILBERTE.] When’s |} 
the next rehearsal to be? 
Gilb. We'll settle that this evening. 
Baroness. [pointing to VALREAS.] You'll give |¥ 
him notice, of course ? q 
Gilb. Oh, of course! to attend the call of duty. |q 
Valreas. 1 shall not fail. [WALREAS bows to \q 
GILBERTE and LoutIsE, who courtesy in return; \t 
he follows the BARONESS out, ©. D. i 
Gilb. [c., embracing Lovuise.] Ah, Louise! | 
Louise! | 
Louise. [R. C.] Well, dear ? . 
Gilb. [embracing her still more tenderly.| My | 
own dear, darling Louise ! | 
Louse. [looking at her in surprise.| What's the | 
matter, Gilberte ? 
Gib. I’m so happy to-day, you can’t think! 
Ah! you don’t know how, for months, I’ve been | 
longing for the good fortune which has at last be- | 
fallen me. | 
Louise. [smiling at her excitement.) And of | 
what kind ? | 
Gilb. For four years I have been separated from | 
a sister I fondly love. She and I are now together |) 
again, and this time for good; yes, Louise, an op- 
portunity has presented itself for me to keep you | 
with me—always with me; ’tis settled—de- 
termined. 

Louise. (bewildered.| Really, I don’t know what | 
you’re— 

Gilb. Henceforth your home is here—here, be- 
neath this roof! You understand, darling? Here 4j) 
you will dwell in future—-here by my side—never, 
never again to leave me! 

Louise. But— 

Gilb. I mean what I say, sister mine! Yous 
have come to us, and you shall stay with us. | 
Papa has agreed to its being so. 

Louise. What? 


Enter SARTORYS, C. D. 


Sarto. [c., to LovutsE, shaking hands with | 
her.| They told me you were here, Louise. . 
Gilb. [L. c.] You have seen the great man? 

Sarto. I have seen him. 

Gilb. And you told him ? 

Sarto. What determination I had come to; and - 
there’s an end of the matter. 

Gilb. Oh, youdear! And now, then, I want you 
to help me to persuade our dear Louise, here, to- 
grant me the boon I ask of her. 

Sarto. A boon? 1 

Louise. [smiling.] "Tisn’t to be thought of, Gil- 
berte. ’ 

-Gilb. [to SARTORYS.] Listen. Papa is going |) 
away for three months. Loyise must spend those |) 
three months here withus; and not only those first |) 
three months, but when they are past and gone— |) 

Sarto. Yes, yes, just so. a] | 

Gilb. You must get her to promise this. 

Louise. It can’t be done. 

Gilb. [getting c. between them. To SArtorys.] 
You will simply give her to understand that her 
remaining here will be of great service to you and 
me. Tell her that there are heaps of things to do 
here ; in the house-keeping department lots of lit- 
tle matters to see after and attend to. That sort} 
of thing is just what she likes—the dullest of do- | 
mestic duties have a charm for Louise; they § 
amuse her—she delights in them ; whilst to me 


| 
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in my stead. 
_moreover— [Abruptly, and crossing R.] In short, 
- tell her whatever strikes you as best to say, for 
ve no time myself to tell her anything further. 
_ [About to go, door R. 2 E., and turning back.]| Yes, 
_lhave, though. [Yo Lovuise.] Our child, Louise, 
+} our little George, idolizes you. [Seeing LOUISE 
_ about to speak.) I won’t hear a word! It’s settled | 
you remain!—yes, you do, it’s quite decided!) 


- tone, and with quict seriousness.| Let me tell you 
that by remaining here you would do both Gil- 
_berte and myself a very great service, and thus 
_ the want of one particular thing that is missing in 
_ this house would in some degree be remedied. 


|  surprise.| You say that— 


| roof is a wife! 
_ your appearing not to understand. 


_ Those slight faults of Gilberte’s, which caused you 
such anxiety, and which I might have cured by 


| married life—those faults I refused to see in her— 
_ love her at this very hour as fondly as I did in the 
) of the same faults, and those faults increasing 
} from day to day! 

/ some— 


_ at least, has a place in her heart. 


| sometimes pass, during which she sees him for 


_ for another five minutes at night. 
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consider the matter as settled ? 


_ with us? 
Louise. [shaking her head, smilingly.| You 
_mustn’t suppose anything of the sort! [Seating 


_ herself on sofa and taking off her bonnet, ete. 
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ter! [Turning to Loutse.] You'll look after them 
[Turning to SARTORYS.] Tell her, 


[embraces her, and goes hurriedly R. 2 E.] and 
lll go and give orders to prepare your room for you | 
at once. [Hxit GILBERTE, hastily, door R. 2 E. 
Sarto. [gatly.| Well, Louise, I suppose we may 
You will stay 


Sarto. [L. c.] Why not? [Discarding his light 


Louise. [inquiringly.| And what is missing here? 
Sarto. [after a slight pause.| A wife. 
Louise. {starting up and gazing at him with 


Sarto. | say that what is missing beneath this 
Yes, and you know it, in spite of 


Lowise. {sinking quietly down on the seat 
aguin, and with solicitude.| Come, now, tell me 
what is all this? 

Sarto. [sitting down in chair Rk. of table.| When 
I received from you the hand of Gilberte—for 
’twas you gave her to me— 

Louise. Yes, ’twas I. 

Sarto. The words you spoke were these: ‘‘ The 
husband that Gilberte requires she will find in 
you; and those defects in her character which now 
cause me such uneasiness, I shall fear them less, 
when in marrying you she becomes the wife of 
aman of sense and judgment.” Ah, you forgot 
how soon the wisest man becomes a fool, when he 
allows love to get the upper hand of reason! 


showing a little firmness at the beginning of our 


I blinked at them, for I loved her so fondly! I 


first hour I beheld her; and that is why, at the 
end of four years, you see Gilberte still possessed 


Louise. But her child? Is there not, there, | 


Sarto. She loves her child. [Bitterly.] Yes, he, 


Louise. Oh, speak not thus! 
Sarto. Though, even in his case, weeks will 


about five minutes only in the morning, and again | 


Lowise. To. whose care, then, is he left ? 

Sarto. To any one’s—generally to that. of the 
servants. Ilook after him as often and as much 
as ‘tis possible for me to do so. 


|| Going to table and arranging papers on it. 


Lowise. All this is very fearful ! 


+ 
it 


__ Sarto. I believe you; of course’tis fearful! And 
if Gilberte and I are to be left thus to ourselves, 


to go each our own way, as we please, who shall | 


say how all this will end? [Rising.| The only 
remedy is the one Gilberte, herself, has pointed 
out. Remain with us, you. For both her sake 
and mine, I entreat you to take into your hands 
the guidance of this household—the discharging 
of those domestic duties which Gilberte neglects, 
and which I have not the moral courage te insist 
on her fulfilling. 

Louise. But you ought to insist on this. 

Sarto. Ah, that’s all very well to say!. I know 
well enough that I ought; but I also know that 
to resist a wish of hers is to me totally and help- 
lessly impossible! No, Louise; my. only hope, 
now, is in you. 

Louise. [with anxious earnestness, clasping her 
hands.| Is it really so? 

Sarto. Look at the danger which threatens us! 
A danger which Gilberte and myself can do noth- 
ing to avert, but which you, I most earnestly 
believe, can save us from succumbing to. 

Louise. [rising hastily, and with agitated emo- 
tion.] Say no more! I—I—yes, I will remain! 

Sarto. [taking both her hands in his.| Thanks, 
dear sister, thanks ! 

A SERVANT brings in a lighted lamp and puts it 

on table, L.; he then retires up, standing by c. D. 

Louise. (aside, crossing to fire-place, L.] Is this 
the happiness I hoped for them ? 

Enter GILBERTE, in full evening dress, C. D.; 
the child, GEORGE, enters, holding close by the 
side of her robe on her R., and half hidden by the 
voluminous folds of her skirts ; she comes in hur- 
riedly, as if engrossed by her engagement else- 
where. . 

Gilb. [speaking to the SERVANT as she advances 
down R. C.] See if the carriage is there—I am 
already behind time! [Hxit SERVANT, c.] Well? 
[to SARTORYS, L. C.] she stays with us, doesn’t 
She ? 

Sarto. Yes. 

Gilb. [with delight, clapping her hands.] Ah, 
that’s all right, then! [About to cross to LOUISE ; 
in gathering wp her dress she finds the CHILD has 
his foot on the hem of it. Sharply to him.| Take 
care what you’re about, child! You're treading on 
my dress! [She pushes him away a little roughly. 

Louise. [holding out her arms to GEORGE.] Come 
to me, Georgy, come. 

Gilb. Yes, go to your aunt. 

George. [running to LOUISE, and throwimg his 
arms round her neck.| Yes, dear aunty ! 

Gilb. [R. C., to LOUISE.] See, now, how well 
you’ve done to remain. 
gether cozily, and be so comfortable. 


views and pamphlets, and here is the evening 
paper. Sit Gown and enjoy your darling political 
debates in peace and quiet. 
sconce yourself here, by the corner of the fire, in 
my place. [SARTORYS and LOUISE seat them- 


selves ; GEORGE draws out the ottoman stool from | 
under the table, and kneeling on it, prepares to | 


play with a box of toys on the table. 
SERVANT re-enters, C. D. 
Servant. [L. of door, to GILBERTE.] The car- 
riage 1s at the door. 


You, Louise, en- | 
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You three will dine to- | 
Before I | 
go, I must settle vou all in your proper places. | 
To | 
SARTORYS.] There, sir, there are your letters, re- | 
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looking towards them.) What a charming picture 


_ ing her to her.) 
all. 


_ slightest chance of my listening for a moment to— 


| [To SERVANT.] The answer from Valreas ? 


| 


| 
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{Act III, Scene 1, |} 


| 
Gilb. Very good. [Hastening towards c.D.] I 
must go, then. [Turning round at the door and 


you make thus, you three there. [| Blowing three 
kisses towards them with the tip of her fingers. To 
LovIsE.] For you, Louise. [Pointing to CHILD. ] 
For him. [Zo Sarvorys, who turns round in his 
chair, gazing at her admiringly.| The last—for 
you! [As she stands in the entrance-way about to 
depart, PAULINE appears with an elegant shawl, 
which she places about GILBERTE’S shoulders as 
the curtain falls. 


Two months elapse between the Second and Third 
Acts. 


AGED 


ScENE.—The sameas in Second Act. 


GILBERTE, inanelegant morning dress, discovered, 
seated beside table, L. A SERVANT in waiting, R. 


Gilb. {to SERVANT.] Has the messenger not re- 
turned yet from Monsieur de Valreas ? 

Servant. Not yet, madame. 

Gilb. That will do. [Hzit SERVANT, C. D.] 
What will his answer be? [Rising and coming 
forward, c.| To such a letter he can make but 
one reply: he will tell me that he obeys my wish 
and will depart instantly. 

Enter the BARONESS, C. D., in rich walking attire. 

Baroness. [R. C.] Well, how is Madame de Sar- 
torys this morning? Are you disposed to join me 
in a drive, Gilberte, to the Bois de Boulogne ? 

Gilb. I shall not go out to-day. 

Baroness. Not go out? Why, what’s the matter 
with you? Come here, and let me look at you. 
[| Taking both GILBERTE’S hands in hers, and draw- 
Ah, that serious face won't do at 
There’s something wrong here ! 

Gilb. Why ? Is there anything remarkable in 
one’s being less merry at one time than at another ? 

Baroness. It’s a very bad sign, my dear, with 
people whose natures are the reverse of serious, 
when they exhibit anything like depression of| 
spirits. And you do so just now—most decidedly. 

Gilb. And it causes you to feel uneasy on my 
account ? 

Baroness. Yes, it does; and what causes me to 
feel more uneasy still, is that I haven’t any diffi- 
culty in guessing at the reason of your— 

Gilb. Oh, you’re mistaken ! 

Baroness. ’m mistaken, am I? 

Gilb. Yes; I assure you that— 

Baroness. Oh, well, all the better if I am mis- 
taken; andif acertain rattlecap of my acquaint- 
ance, called Valreas, isn’t in the case, why, then— 

Gilb. Monsieur de Valreas ? , 

Baroness. It’s not, eh? 

Gilb. Well, yes, then; the matter lies there. 
Monsieur de Valreas is in the case; but you are’ 
very much mistaken if you suppose there is the| 


Enter SERVANT, with a letter on a salver, C. 


Servant. Yes, madame. [Hvrit SERVANT, Cc. | 

Gilb. [after having read, handing the letter to the 
BARONESS.] This will prove plainly to you— 

Baroness. [reading out.] “You command me to 
depart—I obey, and leave to-night.” 

Gilb. You see! 


great deal worse than I supposed ! So, for him to 
have sent an answer of this kind, you must your- 
self have written him a letter— 


‘unalterable. 


Baroness. 1 see? Yes, I see that matters are a 


Gilb. A letter, in which I demanded his instant 
departure. 

Baroness. In which you demanded! What? 
Things have got as far as that! Why, my dear 
love, how comes all this about? Do you remem- 
ber how I jested with you about Valreas at the 
time of those rehearsals for our private theatricals, 
some two months ago? Itook itall for a mere bit 
of harmless flirtation between you both. Who ever 
would have dreamed of its stretching to this! 
And above all, who would ever have dreamed that 
that madcap, Valreas, that agreeable rattle, would | 
one day really fall in love! 

Gilb. A sense of the danger I was incurring 
flashed upon my mind all at once. It was, I con- 
fess it, the first time that a serious thought had 
ever entered my head. However, that one having 
gained admittance, it opened the door to others. | 
Many little things I didn’t notice at the time now 
recalled themselves to my memory, and appeared 
to me in their true light. For instance: when, 
awhile ago, I mentioned to you that my sister 


what you said on hearing it ? 

Baroness. Did I say anything about it? What 
was there for me to say ? 

Gilb. You said ‘* A—h !” 

Baroness. Was that all? 

Gilb. That was all. And when, after Louise 
had been some little time with us, I discovered 
that the arrangement wasn’t one that—well, that 
it didn’t, in fact, quite answer my expectations ; 
when the contemplation of the quiet way in which | 
she (unwittingly, no doubt) put me aside, com- | 
pletely taking my place in the house; when this 
caused certain thoughts to arise within me, of 
which ’tis best I should not speak, I remembered ¢ 
that expressive ‘‘ Ah !” of yours, and understood, + 
then, what it meant. 4 

Baroness. But, my dear, ’twasn’t needful to see + 
in it quite so much, perhaps. i* 

Gilb. Isaw in it that which was needful to see— | 
neither more nor less. Yes, you at once guessed | 
what was likely tocome of all this; but you didn’t, 
perhaps, guess what I was capable of doing, and 
that, to put an end to it all, I should take a very 
decided step. 

Baroness. A decided step ? 

Gilb. Just so. 

Baroness. What step? 

Gilb. The place from which I have been thrust | + 
—the place which is rightfully mine in this house | + 
—'tis my intention to resume. I have made up 
my mind henceforth to lead a life very different to 
that which I have hitherto led. [Observing the |} 
BARONESS Slightly shrugging her shoulders, as if \4 
laughing at her.| You don’t believe me ? 

Baroness. [smiling.| Oh, yes, certainly. 

Gilb. Whether you do or not, my resolution is 


Baroness. Very good; only take my advice— 
decide on nothing hastily. Think matters overa ¢ 
little before acting. You are too excitable, Gil- |3 
berte. It’s exceedingly hurtful to give way to ¢ 
one’s feelings in the manner that you.do. Come, |4 


now, let us take an hour’s quiet drive together 
round the Bois de Boulogne, and— ; | 
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~Gilb. Not to-day. 

Baroness. Yes, yes; come. 
thoughts off a little from— 

Gilb. I shall not go out to-day. 

Baroness. You’re wrong, then, my dear. Let me 
persuade youtodoasIsay. There, there !—order 
your maid to bring your shawl and bonnet, and 
let us have a pleasant drive together. 

Gilb. I wish you a pleasant drive. 
going out to-day ! 

Baroness. Oh, well, if that’s the case, and you 
are determined to be unreasonable, why, then, 
good-by, my dear. [ Going towards C. D. 

Gilb. [crossing R., absently.| Good-by. 

Baroness. [turning back a step or two from 
door.| Gilberte, you make me quite uneasy—in- 
deed you do! If I were you I would lock myself 
in my own room for the space of eight-and-forty 
hours at least; and during that time I wouldn’t 
attempt to think at all—I wouldn’t busy myself 
in doing anything whatsoever. [Coming down R.] 
I assure you that your present mood quite alarms 
me. Youare not by any means in a state of mind 
just now to— 

Gilb. [crossing back L.] What are you saying? 
I never in my life felt more calm and collected ! 

Baroness. Oh, well, then—adieu, my dear, adieu! 
[Hxit BARONESS, C.D. GILBERTE rings the hand- 
bell on table, L. 

Enter PAULINE, R. 2 E. 

Pauline. You rang for me, madame ? 

Gilb. See if Monsieur de Sartorys is disengaged, 
and if so, tell him I should like to speak with him. 

Pauline. Yes, madame. [Hxit PAULINE, L. 2 E. 

Gilb. [by fire-place, looking over the letter re- 
ceived from VALREAS.] Poor Valreas! who, as 
the baroness said just now, who would have im- 
agined that he would, one day, love in good earn- 
est! for he does love me, and will go hence, as I 
have bid him. ’Tis well; he does rightly—and { 
have done rightly. Come, then, there! [Tearing 
up the letter into shreds, and casting them into the 
grate.| ’Tis all over; and now the only thing 
remaining to do, is to ascertain whether my good 
sister will be kind enough to give me back again 
the place which belongs to me. We shall see. 

[Gets a little up c 


Enter LOUISE, in walking attire, C. D., from R. 
side of corridor. 


It will take your 


I am not 


Louise. [R., putting on her gloves as she enters. | 
Good morning, dear; how are you? 

Gilb. Yowre going out ? 

Enter SARTORYS, door L. 2 E. 

Sarto. {L. c.] You wanted to see me, Gilberte ? 

Gilb. Yes, dear. [Turning to LOUISE again. | 
Where are you going? 

Louise. To Madame de Lussy’s; she promised 
to make some inquiries for me concerning the) 
new governess we mean to engage for Georgy. 

Gilb. [aside.| We mean! [Aloud.] I might 
as well go myself. 

Sarto. [laughing.| Oh! if you went to Madame | 
de Lussy’s, I know beforehand how it would be. 
You two would get to discussing together the last 
new fashions in bonnets, and the new governess | 
would be lost sight of altogether. Best let Louise 
See to it. 

Gilb. [a little coldly.| So be it. 

Lowise. [to SArtToRYS, gaily.]| And don’t you 


forget, sir, that you have to go to the agent’s, at 


three o’clock, about that house we have a mind 
to purchase. 

Sarto. [bowing gaily to LouIse.] I shan’t for- 
get, mademoiselle, I shan’t forget. 

Gilb. {aside, as before.| We have a mind! 

Louise. [considering.| Let me see, now, is that 
all? Yes, I think that’s all. [Going up to GIL- 
BERTE, and kissing her.) By-by, Frou-Frou. 

Gilb. [ passively, without returning the salute.] 
Good-by. [Hxit LOUISE, C. D. 

Sarto. [seating himself, u., a little in front of 
table, and drawing the ottoman forward beside 
him on his R. for GILBERTE.] Well, now, what is 
it we two have to talk about? [During the whole 
of this scene SAKTORYS speaks in a rather indul- 
gent, patronizing and forbearing sort of way, to 
the evident annoyance of GILBERTE. 

Gilb. Well, the fact is— 

[She hesitates and stops short. 

Sarto. [smilingly.] It appears rather difficult 
to make a beginning. 

Gilb. Yes, it is very difficult. 
how to— I have to make an avowal which— 
have to accuse myself of— 

Sarto. I see! we’ve been getting a little into 
debt, Frou-Frou; that’s it, isn’t it? 

Gilb. [with a slight gesture of impatience.| No, 
that’s not it ! 

Sarto. What is it, then? What are you about 
to accuse yourself of? 

Gilb. Can you not guess? Of having been 
rather frivolous, careless, inconsiderate, even 
after marriage—even after the birth of George ; 
of having, in short, remained still ‘‘ Frou-Frou,” 
without endeavoring to become— 

Sarto. Is that all? How you frightened me! I 
couldn’t imagine what you were about to— 
Make yourself easy, my love, there’s no great 
harm in all this. 

Gilb. No great harm? 

Sarto. No harm at all. 

Gilb. But some time back you didn’t speak 
thus. [Smiling.] I make a mistake—you didn’t, 


I scarcely know 
I 


in which you now see ‘‘ no great harm.” then gave 
you uneasiness, and, so far as your fear of dis- 
pleasing me allowed you to do so, you tried to 
show me the folly and danger of it. 


Sarto. Yes, yes; but that’s two months ago. | 


Since then— 
Gilb. Since then ? 
Sarto. Yes; since Louise has been with us— 
Gilb. Louise ! 


Sarto. All the danger has disappeared, and, at | 
present, even though it pleased Frou-Frou to be- | 


come more of a sky-rocket than ever, it wouldn’t 


so much matter, since there is now, in your stead— | 


Gilb. [interrupting him.] All that my sister now 


‘does suppose I were bent upon doing myself? | 
Now that things | 
are going smoothly, why not leave them as they | 


Sarto. [merrily.| The idea! 


are? Why wisn to— 
Gilb. But— 
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Sarto. All isin such admirable order! Tell me | 
now, Gilberte, was ever a house better man- 


aged than yours has been since Louise has 
taken the management of it? 
takes of little George ; how well she is bringing 


him up. Even in my own case, haven’t you re- 


See what care she | 


| 

| 

| 
+ 


then, dare to speak; but, in place of words, your | 
looks, your very silence, seemed to say just the re- | 
verse of that which you now say. That mode of life © 


+ 


| 


{ | 
| 
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ae ASUS, 


marked how mindful she is of all those little 

arrangements, trifling in themselves, but which 
somehow or other add materially to a man’s 

domestic comfort ? 

— Gilb. [impatiently.| Yes, yes; still [laying her 

hand on his knee, and with earnestness| I repeat, 
supposing me bent upon undertaking all this my- 
self? ; 

Sarto. Nay, Gilberte, if such be indeed the 

case, I am far from wishing to discourage so 
praiseworthy a resolve as this of yours ; but— 

| Gilb. But? 

Sarto. But if after a week’s, or let us say a 
fortnight’s trial, you find that you have had 
enough of it, don’t fancy yourself bound to pro- 
ceed with your self-imposed task; renounce it, 
and go back at once to your pleasures and amuse- 
ments. I promise you no look or word of mine 
shall ever cause you to think that I blame you. 
Why should I care to torment you—now, too, 
when there is no reason to do so? I won’t spoil 
my own happiness; and I shall be satisfied with 
knowing that I am possessed of the most charm- 
ing, the most courted, the most admired and the 
most adored little wife under the sun. 


[A short interval of silence. 
 «-Gilb._[rising.| The appointment which was 
_ offered to you, and which you refused on my ac- 
count— 

Sarto. The Carlsruhe affair ? 
Gilb. [standing beside the table, leaning one 
hand on it, and looking steadfastly across it at 


SARTORYS at the other end of table.| Yes. Might 
it not still be possible for you to go? Either 


there or elsewhere I would willingly accompany 
you. 

Sarto. It’s not possible now for me to go thither; 
but you mustn’t worry yourself for that. Ive 
here, in Paris, another appointment very nearly 
equivalent to the one I should have had out there. 
All’s well that ends well; and so vou see you 
haven’t so much to blame yourself for, after all. 
[GILBERTE, after fixing her glance awhile steadily 
on her husband. withdraws slowly from the table, 
and seats herself on a chair a little towards c. 

Gilb. One thing I see, and that is, that all my 
fine plans are quite— 

Sarto. [rising, and gaily interrupting her.| Oh, 
but I give you great credit for your good inten- 
tions. 

Gilb. [coldly, without turning towards him.] 
Do you? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


them. That pair of carriage horses which you so 
admired, I will make you a present of them this 
verv day. 

Gilb. [rising.] I won’t have them! 

Sarto. [with surprise.| You wont have them ? 


Enter BRIGARD, C. D. 


Brig. [ pushing the door a little op 
in his head.) How are you both? 
| He comes down c. 
Sarto. [L.] Come in, Monsieur Brigard; you're 
just in time. Gilberte, here, is feeling a little 
nervous this morning, as it seems to me, but you'll, 
soon put her in good humor again. ? 
_ Brig. [turning to GILBERTE 
tle nervous, are we, eh ? 
Gilb. [R. C.] Good morning, papa. 


, Soothingly.] A lit-' 


Sarto. And will do my best to reward you for | 
fellow. 


en, and putting 


head against the sofa cushion.] An! 


Brig. [starting up from the piano.| Eh? | 
What? Why, Gilberte, what’s all this? What's | 
the meaning of this sudden— _ | Hastily passing | 


Brig. It won't last long. Dve come to ask a |; 
great favor of you, my pet. Itseems that a few |} 
days ago, at the skating party you made one of, |: 
you wore a kind of hat, cap, turban—whateyer |; 
you call it—trimmed a /a—something or other. 

Gilb. Yes. Well? 

Brig. Well, Madame de Lowverheins—I men- 
tion the name in case you should think it was 
somebody else—Madame de Lowverheins is dying |; 
to have one of exactly the same make. She |? 
mentioned it to me, and I thought that perhaps |: 
;you wouldn’t refuse to oblige your affectionate |4 
father by — 

Gilb. [crossing behind to table and ringing hand- 
bell.] V’ll send for it directly. 

Brig. Will you, now? That’s very kind. 


Enter PAULINE, C. D.; GILBERTE speaks to her | 
im dumb show, and PAULINE goes into room, 
R. 2 E.; GILBERTE returns slowly to sofa and |: 
sits down on it. . 


Sarto. [looking at his watch, and coming for- 
ward from table to L. c.] Well, I’ve some business |{ 
calls to make, so I shall leave you to keep Gilberte | 
company iti my absence. Don’t you go, Monsieur |¥ 
Brigard, till she has become her own merry self | 
again. [Takes his hat from table. 

Bria. Leave it to me. [He goes up to chimney- 
glass and arranges his hair, ete. 

Sarto. [going to. GILBERTE, and resting one |{ 
knee on the end of sofa as he speaks to her gaily.) \¥ 
Well? and so, then, those carriage horses, eh ? 

Gilb [pettishly.| No, no; how many times |} 
must I tell you so? PY 

Sarto. You decidedly, then, won’t have them? |: 
Very well. [Drawing himself up with an air of |: 
comic dignity.| For once in a way, then, I shall |: 
give evidence that I possess a will of my own— 
and so, whether you want them or not, Madame 
de Span [raising his voice] have them you 
shall! . 

Brig. [turning from the glass.| Have what? 
What’s the matter ? 

Sarto. [going towards c. D.] My wife refuses |$ 
to accept a present from me of two beautiful |3 
| horses. P 

Brig. Make the two four, and try her again. 

[Exit SARTORYS, C. D. 

Gilb. [aside.] So, then, when I manifest a de- | 
Sire to be to him all that a wife should be, this is 
the way in which he— | 

Brig. (crossing behind to piano.] Really now, |#) 
Gilberte, that husband of yours is a very nice |: 


Gilb. [astde, unheeding BRIGARD.] After all, |$ 
he is right. Since Louise is here there’s no need | 
that I should— [Tapping her foot impatiently | 
against the ground.| Ah, he treats me like a child! 
He speaks to me as he might speak to—his mis-_ 
tress ! | 

Brig. [strumming on the piano.| A very nice |%) 
fellow indeed! «| 

Gilb. [unable to constrain her emotion any lon- |\%) 
ger, and bursting into a loud sobbing, laying her \v 


behind from piano round to the L. corner of sofa. 


[SARTORYS takes up newspaper at table, t. 
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Gilb. [wiping her tears away with her himdker- } 
chief.| Don’t mind me. | 
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- mustn’t say ‘ 
- too—too lively, perhaps, in some respects. 
ously.) But I’m not the less a father for that. 
_ And as a father— 
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Brig. But what is it for? Come, now, come! 


_If it’s anything serious—which most like it isn’t— 


but if it is, who better can you confide in than 
your father ? 

Gilb. Ah! 

Brig. What do you mean by ‘ Ah”?. You 
Ah” in that way! I may be alittle 
[ Seri- | 


Enter PAULINE, R. 2 E., with a scarlet Polish cap 
trimmed with fur. 


Pauline. [R. of sofa, to GILBERTE.] Is this what 
madame required ? 


Gilb. [absently.] What is it? [Seeing the cap. | 
Oh! yes, yes, that’s it. 
PAULINE and handing it to BRIGARD.] Here is 
what you wanted. 

Brig. {receiving it and holding it with an air of 
awkward embarrassment.| I say, as a father—| 
[ With a half bend of acknowledgment to PAULINE 
at the opposite end of sofa.| Yes, thank you, that’s 


the very thing I— [Resuming his serious air.| As. 


a father, I repeat — | He stops snort. 
Gilb. [struck with his ridiculous appearance, 

and in a tone half laughing, half crying.'! Well, 

what’s the matter? Isn’t if what you desired ? 
Brig. Yes, yes—ob, yes! 


to PAULINE] take it away, if you please, and 
give it to my groom, below. [Hxrit PAULINE, C. 
D.; GILBERTE, rising, comes forward, R. | And 


now, come here, you pet of your old father, and 


| There's 


without more ado tell me what you were crying 
for just now. 

Gilb. [evasively.| Ob, for nothing, papa. 

Brig. For nothing? 

Gilb. That often happens to people, you know. | 

Brig. Yes, that’s very true. There are times 
when I myself feel a sort of—it’s not very often, to’ 
be sure; but, still, while the feeling lasts, it 1s hot. 


| by any means a comfortable one. 


 Gilb. It’s all over now. It was only a little— 
| Laying her head on his shoulder. 
Brig. Nothing serious, eh? (GILBERTE shakes 


her head smilingly.| Some trifle or other, of no| 


consequence, that put you out a little, eh? |GIL- 
BERTE nods.| I thought so. Nerves, that’s all. 
Well, then, since there’s no need to be anxious 
about nothing, I won’t trouble myself about you. 


_ Give me a kiss, and now— 


Gilb. And now ? 
Brig. Well talk a little about Mademoiselle 


_ Louise.° 


Gilb. [aside.| Louise ! 
Brig. | sitting down in the arm-chair tL. of table.| | 
a Monsieur de Villarel who visits here 
rather often, doesn’t he ? 

Gilb. [R. c.] Monsieur de Villarel ? 


Gilb. What would you have had me suspect? 
[Smiling.| ‘That he did me the honor to consider 
me pretty ? 

Brig. [laughing.| And was 1n love with you, 
eh? I don’t at all blame you for thinking so. It 
was my own belief. [Rising.| There is one of my 


| Taking the cap from' 


But, in short, 1t isn’t; 
@ question of this just now. Here, [giving the cap 


to one of my daughters, I never stop to think, 
but say at once, ‘ It’s to Gilberte.” 

Gib. Well ? 
| Brig. Well, it’s wrong of me; it’s not behaving 
like a father, for I chance to have two daughters: 
and it’s my duty to expect that some time or 


what has, in fact, happened this very morning. 
“Monsieur de Villarel paid me a visit an hour ago. 
It’s not for your sake that he comes here so often ; 
it’s for the sake of Louise. 

Gilb. |joyfully.| For Louise ? 

Brig. {going to sofaand sitting on it.] Yes; 
loves her, and has formally proposed for her. 

Gilb. [seating herself on his knee, and passing 
‘one arm round his shoulder caressingly.| Ah, 
you dear, darling father! Ah, how pleased i 
am; yowre not able to conceive the great, the 
extreme— Monsieur de Villarel, you say? A most 
excellent match. 

Brig. In all respects. Monsieur de Villarel is 
of good family, possesses an ample fortune— 

Gilb. And is a most amiable, worthy man. Yes, 
nothing could be better! And—you have spoken 
to Louise ? 

Brig. Not yet; I should have done so if she 
had been here—and very probably she would have 
given me the same answer, in this instance, as she 
has always given lately—that she don’t intend to 
marry. 

Gub. [rising from the sofa.) She must not give 
that answer. 

Brig. Well, she ought not, certainly. But she’s 
an odd kind of body, your sister ; don’t you think 
‘so? This strange determination of hers never to 
|marry —this distaste for the pleasures of the world 
_—there’s something about it all I can’t well make 
out. She wasn’t always of that way of thinking. 

Gib. Certainly not. 

Brig. Do you know I’ve sometimes fancied that 
‘Louise has been crossed in love ? 

Gilb. [slightly starting.| Ah! 

Brig. Yes; it strikes me she has indulged cer- 
tain hopes which, some way or other, have been 
destroyed. 

Gilb. You really — 

Brig. |jumping up from sofa, after glancing at 
his watch.| That’s my firm belief; but, however, 
it’s not the past, but the presents, that we have to 
consider now. [Going to chimney-glass, taking his 

hat, arranging his hair again.| We must try to 
bring this matter about. You must point out to 
Louise the many excellent reasons there are for 
considering this a highly advantageous and desir- 
Sige match. Tell her, what you Yemarked a few 
minutes ago, that Monsieur de Villarel is a most 
“worthy and amiable man, and that, in fact, she 
absolutely must accept the offer made. 

Gilb. [with a determined air.] Oh, as to that, 
leave it ik me ! 


he 


| | 
| Brig. Yes. | Brig. {returning down uL. c.] You'll tell her | 
| Gilb. He comes pretty often. i this ? 

| Brig. And you never suspected anything? | Gilb. Yes; I'll tell her all this. 


Brig. You ll do your utmost to persuade her? 
Gilb. Yes, my utmost; 
her! ! 
Brig. You think so, eh? 
Gilb. I hope so. 
Brig. Oh, well, then, that’s all settled. 


other there would be very likely to happen—just _ 


and I shall persuade | 


Since | 
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and I won’t! By-by, my darling. Youre all 
right again now, aren’t you? No more crying, 
eh? Nerves gone away? I won’t have you un- 
happy, Gilberte, mind, now—I won't allow you to 
feel wretched! I know well enough that, as a 
father, I’m a little deficient in—in fact, I’m not 
altogether, perhaps, a precisely perfect pattern of 
a parent; but, however, so Jong as I see you hap- 
py I exhibit myself as a light comedy father. If 


_ everI should see you the reverse of happy— | With 


great seriousness.| Do you know, now, if ever you 
should take it into your head to become wretched, 
I should become a wretch of a father? You 
wouldn’t like that, would you? [GILBERTE shakes 
her head. | You'll keep happy, won’t you? [She 
nods smilingly.| If not for your own, at all events 


_ for my sake. | Hmbracing her.| You promise this, 


don’t you? [GILBERTE nods assent again.| There’s 
my darling. Ta-ta, then; [gowg towards c. D.] 
and don’t forget to speak to Louise the mo- 
ment she comes back. [Stopping and looking 
round.| By the bye, what have I done with the | 
turban—the cap? Oh, I remember; its down- 
Stairs in my cab. | Hxit BRIGARD, C. DB. 
Gilb. She will not refuse this time—she cannot! 
And yet, if she were to—no, it’s impossible! 
[Clasping her hands together as if struck with a sud- 
den thought.| Why is it that even while I say she 


_ cannot refuse, iis image should rise up before me ? 


| Who will shield me from—will protect me against 


_-—oh, neither my husband nor my father! [ Crossing 
to table, L., and flinging herself upon a chair beside 
| it; after a ’ short pause raising herself erect.| Ah, 
_ yes, there remains stiil my child! [ Starting up. 
Yes, I have my son. There is my safeguard, I 
hope and trust! [Seeing the SERVANT, who just 
aiken opens the c. D. With impatience. | What is it 
how ? 

Servant. The Count de Valreas desires to know 
‘if madame is disen— 

Gilb. [aside, with agitation.| He? {Mastering 
her emotion by a strong effort, and then turning 
calmly towards the SERVANT, and in an ordinary 
tone.| Admit Monsieur de Valreas. [The SER- 
VANT bows and is about to go.| And tell Pauline 
to get George dressed at once, and to let me know 
the moment. he is ready. I shall take him out 


_ with me. [Hit SERVANT, showing in VALREAS, C. 


Enter VALREAS; he advances a few steps towards 
R..C., and then pauses hesitatingly; GILBERTE, 
her back tur ned towards him, remains standing 
beside the table, with one hand resting on tt as if)» 
Jor support; a short silence. 


_ [Slowly turning her head towards him, and speak- 


img im a hard, dry tone.) Well, 
_ here? 


| 
1 


‘¢ aware that you have said so; 
| I that— 


| 


why are you 
How does it happen, after the letter which | 
I wrote, that you do not understand— 

Valreas. [holding out to her a letter which he 
takes from his breast.) In this letter you have 
bidden me to depart. 

Gilb. Well? 


Valreas. Well, this very night I shall do so. 


| Have I not said thus i in the answer I sent you ? 


Gub. lina still more frigid tone.| T am well 
but what proof have | 


Valreas. [coming more forward, R. ©.] You 
have no right to disbelieve me. id have always 


| spoken the truth to you. 


Gilb. [a little softened, and advancing a little 


|LINE.] Very well, 


‘ure in seeing you suffer. 


| towards c.] Well, then, you say you will leave— 


‘tis enough. But ’twas necessary to leave at once, 
without seeking to see me. 

Valreas. Tnat, however, I could not bring my- 
self to do. 

Gilb. Ah! 

Valreas. ’Tis true that my first impulse, on 
reading your letter, was to act in the way you 
have said. I determined I would depart instantly 
—without again speaking to you, without see- 
ing you more. 

Gilb. |gwing way to her emotion by ein 
’T was the better way; why did you not take it 


Valreas. 1 had not the courage to act thus! My | 
resolution gave way under the heavy pressure of | 


the one only thought occupying my mind—the 
thought that I was about to be separated from 
you. And then, unable to resist longer, I decided 
on coming hither, to hear from your lips a few 
words of farewell—a few words of kindness, which 
might be remembered by me when far away, and 
which might render the sacrifice I make less hard 
for me to go through with. 
Gilb. |with emotion.| Well, then—I— 
{ About to extend her hand to him. 


Enter PAULINE, ©. D. 


Pauline. [up c.]| Madame— 

Gilb. [with a cry of joy.| Georgy is ready? 
Bring him tomedirectly. [ Goes towards PAULINE. 

Pauline. But, madame— 

Gib. [turning towards V ALREAS—with hurried 
excittement.| I am going out. You hear, monsieur? 
I am going out with my child. 

Pauline. Master George isn’t here, madame. 

Gilb. [starting back.) Not here? 

Pauline. No, madame; Mademoiselle Louise 
has taken him out with her. 


Gilb. |aside, passionately.| Louise! [Checking % 


To PAv- 
Pauline; since Mademoiselle 
Louise has’ taken him, that’s sufficient. [ Haxit 
PAULINE, Cc. Aside, returning down UL.) My 
child, even! [Claspyng her hands despairingly.] 
No safeguard left me !—none—none! [She leans 
her head against mantel-piece, L., her back turned 
to VALREAS. 

Valreas. [approaching her hastily, and with 
anxrety.| Gilberte! {He rests one knee on chair R. 
of table, and bends across it to her. 


herself, and with constrained calmness. 


Gilb [turning to him.) Oh, you will go—will + 


you not? You will go? Now, more than ever, it 


pee be so! You will go—swear to me that you + 
will! + 
Valreas. Yes, yes, I swear it. I will go! 


Gilb. 
hurriedly and with great excitement.| You know 
well that I do not love you—that I never shall 


love you; you must be well aware of it; and you— | ‘ 


you love me! That’s why I would have you go. 


Understand me, now. [VALREAS extends both his } 


hands towards her pleadingly; she motions him to 


es back, and gets round to the corner of table on 

» in Sr ont of it, while continuing to speak.) If 1 
a frivolous, as they say I am, and heartless + 
and bad, I should keep you here, and find pleas- 
Many women would act — 


thus. But I— [struggling with her emotion] I will 
not. You will go—you will forget me. 
must be so—forget me, but not—not too quickly! 

Valreas. [R. of table, seizing both her hands in 
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[on the opposite side of table, speaking | 
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‘arm-chair, R. of table. 
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! 
his with passionate tenderness.| Ah! Gilberte, 


Gilberte ! 
Gilb. [L., beside table, striving to disengage her- 
self, and averting her face from him, wildly.| To- 


-night—you will go to-night! You have promised 


this. 

[For a brief moment both stand in front of table in 
silent emotion, VALREAS retaining GILBERTE’S 
right hand in his left, while, turning half way 
Srom her, he leans the other hand upon the back 
of chair, his head bent on his breast; GILBERTE 
stands covering her face with her hands, and 
also slightly turned from him; the door opens 
and SARTORYS appears; VALREAS, perceiving 
him, drops GILBERTE’S hand, and gets across to 

_R. C.; GILBERTE hastily starts forward from 
table, L. 

Sarto. (entering, to VALREAS.] You here, my 
dear fellow? They didn’t tell me that— 

Gilb. [L.] Monsieur de Valreas has come to 
take leave. He departs to-night. 

Sarto. {c.] Yowre going away ? 

Valreas. Yes; to-night I shall quit Paris. 

Sarto. Oh, not for any length of time, I hope ? 

The gay world will be inconsolable in your ab- 

sence. [VALREAS crosses behind to table and takes 

his hat.) You mustn’t stay away from us too long. 

[Going up towards him, holding out his hand.) 

Come back, you know, as soon as you can. Well, 

a pleasant journey to you. [following him to the 


_door.| Au revoir! 


Valreas. Yes; au revoir. [L. of door, turning, 
and with a grave bow to GILBERTE.] Madame— 

Gilb. [without turning towards him, courtesy- 
ing, and constraining her emotion.| Fare—well ! 
[Hxit VALREAS, C. D.; SARTORYS goes to piano 
and puts his hat on it, then, crossing to table, takes 
up some letters, opens one, and seats himself in the 
Aside, L.] Now, then, I 
have done my duty; let us see if the rest will do 
theirs. [Getting C. 

Sarto. [settling himself in the arm-chair, look- 
ing over the papers in his hand.| Well, Gilberte, 
did your father succeed in amusing you a little? 
He promised me he wouldn’t leave you until— 

Gilb. [to him, behind his chuir, and leaning on 
the back of it, on his u.| What my father told me 
wasn’t precisely calculated to— 

Sarto. To amuse you, eh? 

Gilb. [bending over him and looking closely in 
his face.| Louise is about to leave us. 

Sarto. [starting up.| What! 

Gilb. [| folding her arms on the back of the chair. | 
Monsieur de Villarel has proposed for her; she 
leaves us on account of her marriage. 

Sarto. [impetuously, getting c.| It’s impossible ! 

[A short silence. 

Gilb. [slowly coming forward, L. C., with a con- 
strained smile.| You showed strange emotion just 
how, and the remark you’ve just made seems 
stranger still. 

Sarto. I confess that my first feeling was a 
Selfish one. I had so made up my mind that 
Louise was with us for good, that I—in short, I 
Was wrong to talk in that way. 

Gilb. Then you will speak to Louise when she 
returns ? 

‘Sarto. Speak to her? Why, then, it isn’t quite 
settled ? 

Gilb. Not yet. Monsieur de Villarel has seen 
my father, that’s all; Louise knows nothing of it. 


Sarto. It strikes me that it would be better for 
you to— 


with ironical expression.) Forme? Is it for me to 
meddle in matters of consequence? How should 
I understand anything of the sort? Frou-Frou, 
just fancy! All very well, you know, if flowers 
and trimmings and satins and silks were in ques- 
tion. But—oh, no, no, no, no! ’tis not I who will 
speak—’tis you. And if I have a word of advice 
to give you, ’tis that you speak to the purpose, and 
get a plain answer from Louise. [She throws 
herself at full length on the sofa, resting on one 
arm on the cushion ut the head of tt, R. 

Sarto. [with a look of surprise at GILBERTE. | 
Why, what— 


Enter LOUISE, C. D., in walking attire. 


Lowise. [c.] Well, l’ve seen Madame de Lussy 
and also the new governess ;_ she’s very nice, and 


hat, putting it on piano along with her parasol, 
and addressing SARTORYS.] And you, did you go 
about the— 

Sarto. Yes, and I saw the person I went to see. 
But never mind that now; we’ve something more 
serious to talk about at present. 

Louise. More serious ? 

[ Sitting on the edge of the sofa. 

Sarto. Yes; something in which you are spe- 
cially concerned. 

Lowise. What is it? 


Louise. (merrily, rising.| What, another ? 


Sarto. From Monsieur de Villarel. [Putting his | 


arm playfully round her waist, and looking in 


her face smilingly.| Ah, ah! You don’t this time | 


say, [imitating her tone] What, another ? 


Louise. Well, you know Monsieur de Villarel is 
a man who stands, and most deservedly, very | 
high in the world’s estimation. Why should I not | 
confess, that to be sought in marriage by one like | 
him causes me a slight feeling of pride, and not a | 


little pleasure ? 


Gilb. [hastily raising herself from her recum- | 
bent position, and bending forward with pleased . 


eagerness to LOUISE.] Ab! 

Louise. [turning towards her, smiling.| Yes, I 
repeat it, not a little pleasure ; for [turning again 
to SARTORYS] when it becomes known that I 
have refused to marry such a man, it will be at 
once understood that I do not mean to marry 
anybody, [GILBERTE, with a gesture of passion- 
ate impatience, flings herself back on sofa] andi 
hope then people will leave me in peace. [Cross- 
‘ing to table, L., and sitting down R. of table. 

Sarto. [| following her.} You refuse to accept— 

Louise. I decline the offer made me. 

Sarto. You really can’t mean— 

Louise. [shaking her finger at him.] Remember, 
now, two months ago I didn’t wish to come here ; 
‘twas you yourself forced me to do so. [Gaily.] All 
the worse for you; for now that I am here, you 
must make up your mind to keep me. 

Sarto. Well, but come, now, let us see whether— 

Lowise. [rising.| Unless, indeed, you happen to 
be dissatisfied, both of you, with the way in which 
I fulfill the duties you confided to my charge. If 
you mean to say that by remaining here I can no 
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Gilb. [crossing before him towards sofa, R., and | 


she'll be with us in a few days. [Taking off her | 


Sarto. An offer of marriage. [GILBERTE, who — 
has remained till now with her back towards 
them, turns her head round and watches LOvIsk. | 
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{Act II, Scene 1. 


(KS) 
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only regret that your kind attentions were not | 
more equally divided between the two, and that 
you should have shown yourself more willing to . 
serve one than the other. 

Louise. [who has also come down, L. C.} Good 
heavens ! 


longer contribute in any way to your comfort or | 
happiness— 

Sarto. My dear Louise, if it were only a ques- 
tion of our happiness, [taking both her hands in 
his] it would very sae be settled; but ’tis of 
| yours that we are speaking. 
eS Louise. In thal babe, then, let me remain with} Gril. [passionately.| You could take thought 
you both, for I should nowhere be so happy as Ij for my husband ; you could take thought for my 
am here. [ Crossing to sofa, and to GILBERTE, with| child; but for me—you a little overlooked me. 
playful entreaty, resting one knee on the end of the|\"Twas a pity; for had you been in the slightest de- 
sofa; SARTORYS gets behind sofa.| My delight, | gree observant, you would have seen at once, that 
you know, is to occupy myself with those domestic | of all the dangers which might befall the home 
_ details which you, yourself, gave me ieave to look | you took upon yourself to guard, the most serious 


one was to be found in overshadowing me. ~ 


+ooore 
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after in your stead. That office which you asked 
me to oblige you by undertaking I now ask as a 
_ favor to be allowed to retain. Besides, [turning 
away gaily, L.] though you wished ever so much, 
now, to get rid of me, I wouldn’t go. 

Sarto. [leaning on the piano and looking down 
_ at GILBERTE, smiling.| You hear? 

Gilb. Yes. [Fidgeting with her handkerchief, 
and impatiently tapping the ground with her foot. 

Sarto. You know her as well as I do. [Shrug- 
_ ging lis shoulders.| It’s perfectly useless, I think, 
to—. 

Louise. [laughing.| Oh, yes, quite useless! 

Sarto. Still, if you would like yourself to try 
and— 

Gilb. [shortly.] Yes, I will! [Rising from sofa, 
| she passes round by the end of it to the back of 
piano, and leaning both arms on it, glances over 
her shoulder at the other two while they speak 
together. 

Sarto. {gong up to LOUISE, wear door L. 2 E.] 
Well, I am still of opinion, my dear Louise, that 
you ought to consent; but really your refusal so 
_ pleases ‘me, that I don’t feel at all able to press 
the matter further—at all events, not at present. 
_ [GILBERTE passes round to the front of the piano, 
_ taking her stand with her back towards the cham- 
_ ber door, R. 2 E. 

Louise. {shaking her head, smilingly.| Neither 
_ at present, nor at any other time. 


know well—well, we shall see. [Gowng to door, L. 

25., nodding smilingly to her.| We shall see. 
Louise. [| playfully, standing beside the door as 

he goes in.| Nota bit of it! When I’ve said a 


| SARTORYS, L. 2 E. LOUISE turns from the door, 
_and proceeds towards the opposite door, R. 2 E.; 
as she approaches, GILBERTE steps forward and 
_ meets her face to face. 
Gilb. [up R., standing at the further end of the 
_ piano—abruptly.| Where are you going ? 

Louise. To get a book that Georgy wants, and 
that he left in yourroom. [Pointing to door R. 2 8. 


_ George will have to wait for his book. [LOUISE 
draws back, astonished at GILBERTE’sS look and 
tone of voice.) So this offer of marriage—-you de- | 
cline it? [Advancing a few steps from.piano to | 
wards her. 

Louise. [gazing at her in surprise.| Well, yes, | 
I decline it. y 

Gilb. Ah! That youmay remain here to watch 
over our happiness—[{with bitter expression] his 
[pointing to door R. 2 E.] and mine! 

Louise. Gilberte ! 

Gib. [coming down R.] A most praiseworthy 
resolve, and I am bound to thank you for it. | 


| 
| 


| 


Sarto. {taking her hand.| Oh, as to that, you | 


_ thing, I’ve said it, and there’s an end tojt. [| Hzit | 


Louise. 1 do not understand you. 


ago Monsieur de Valreas was here at my feet, tell- 
ing me how he loved me. I told him that I did 
not love him. 

Louise. Well? 

Gilb. [violently.| ’Twas false ! 

Louse. |with alarm.| Gilberte ! 

Gilb. That is what you did not see, and what 
you ought to have seen if you had properly dis- 
charged the duties you so meekly took upon you 
to perform. 

Louise. (clasping her hands and entreatingly. | 
What, you just now said that you love Monsieur 
de Valreas; oh, surely, surely it is not so? 
| Gilb. Itis so! Two months ago it was not so; 
but during those two months what was at first 
only liking ripened into love; what in the be- 
ginning was but a jest became a danger; a 
danger so imminent, that, seeing pla‘nly you took 
no thought at all to save me, I tried to save my- 
‘self. [Going up close to LouIsE, the two standing 
Suce to face, and speaking with increased bitter- 
mess.| My husband! My child! I sought to link 
‘myself closer to those two—’twas the best thing 
to do, was it not? But my child was mine no 
longer! | With a fierce burst of passion.| Betwixt 
him and me—you ! always, always you! 

[flinging away from LOUISE, down R. 
| Louise. {deprecatingly.| I will leave, Gilberte, 
| I will leave ! 


I do love him ! 


‘husband— 
Lowise. Your husband ? 
Gilb. [approaching her again.| Shall I tell you 


| 
' 


calling to mind the past, in joining my former 
suspicions to those which at this present time are— 
| Louise. [looking at her with surprise.| Your 
‘suspicions ? 

| Gilb..[with an impatient stamp of the foot.] 
‘Come, come; better not drive me to say that which 


; ‘I would not! 
Gilb. [with the same abrupt harshness of tone.] 


Louse. Say it, Gilberte, give utterance to the 


thought that is trembling on your lips. ’Tis that |} 


four years ago I loved your husband; is it not? 

Gilb. [with her eyes fixed on the other's face. | 
Something of that— 

Louise. Well, then, yes—I loved him. | 

Gib. [unable to contain herself, and with 
malignant satisfaction.] Ah, at last! 

Louise. But he—’twas you he loved. And then, 
believing that your happiness would thus be 
secured, I placed your hand in his—I gave him té 
you; and I loved him! ‘To remove on your part 
any doubt concerning me, which else might have — 


I hindered the marriage, I put on an air of gaiety, © 
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Gilb. [continuing, with excitement.| An hour . 


Gib. You have taken my child; and as to my | 


that in beholding you there by his side, in re- | 
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denied that I loved him—and yet—yes, at the very 
time I thus sacrificed myself to insure your happi- 
ness and his, I—yes, I loved him. 

She turns aside with emotion. 


Gilb. [tauntingly.| And of course this love of. 


yours was all over and forgotten in a day ? 


Louise. [still turned from her, and with gentle | 
_ sadness.) No, not ina day; ILsutfered deeply, and 


for some time; and perhaps those sufferings of 
mine—perhaps those efforts which I had to make 
to enable me to gain the victory over myself, per- 


haps they deserved a reward somewhat different | 


from the one which— [Turning again to GIL- 


| BERTE, who, during LOUISE’S speech, has paced 
excitedly up and down, R.] You have utterly, 


then, forgotten the past? 
endeavors to induce me to abide with you under 
this roof—your great surprise at my resistance in 
refusing? Have you forgotten that I constantly 
refused? [Going up stage after GILBERTE, C. 
Gilb. [up R. C., turning towards her.| But you 


Your own repeated 


_ ended by consenting. 


Louise. [up c., with nervous rapidity of utter- 
ance.| Because I was then certain of myself; be- 


| cause tuen that love had died out of my heart. 


Gilb. Or—because then you thought that the 
right moment was come ? 

Louise. [shrinking back from her in dismay. | 
Gilberte, ’tis not you who speak thus ? 

Gilb. {returning down, R. C.| Yes, yes, ’tis I! 

Louise. [hastily coming down to GILBERTE’S 


_ side, on her R.] What tearful belief has taken 


possession of you, that renders possible such 
thoughts as these? [GILBERTE, waving LOUISE 
out of her way, contemptuously crosses L., LOUISE 


former occasions? Was it not you, yourself, who 
wished me to come ? 

Gilb. [L. c.} Ah, how well you knew how to 
lead me to wish that which you yourself wished. 
How clever you are—and whata child am I in 
your hands! How well you knew what you were 
doing, when, after having brought about our 
union—after having sacrificed yourself for our 
sakes, you rejected every offer of marriage made 


/ you; and how easy a matter you have found it to 


repossess yourself of all that you boasted of having 
given tome! Ah! [clenching her hands convul- 
sively, her arms hanging rigidly by her side] how 
surely, bow completely he is now your own! 
Yours thoroughly ! [ Crossing R. 

Louise. [terrified.| Iwill leave, Gilberte—I will 
leave ! 

Gilb. Will you so—really? What, sacrifice 
yourself again? [Going hastily up towards R. 2 
E.] No, my kind sister, ’tis not you that will 
leave! 

Louise. What mean you ? 

Gilb. [turning round, and standing at the 
further end of piano.| Heaven is my witness, that 


_I earnestiy tried to resist temptation and to save 


myself; but I am not a woman capable of great 
efforts. And even though I should fall, [advanc- 
ing on LOUISE] I am well warranted in loving 
the one who loves me—seeing that you and he 
there— [Pointing to room L. 2 E. 

Louise. (receding before her towards L.| What 
is it you would do? 

Gilb. I acknowledge myself beaten! [Turning 


away, and going again up towards door.| I yield 
up all to you. 

Louise. [in alarm, following her.] Whither are 
you going ? 

Gilb. [rapidly passing round end of piano to the 
door R. 2 E.] Question me no more! 

Louise. {with anguish.| Gilberte ! 

Gilb. [standing before the door, and with pas- 
sionate fierceness.| Husband, child—you have 
taken all from me; well, then—keep all! [Dash- 
ing open the door, R. 2 E., she rushes into her room, 
closing the door and locicing herself in. 

Louise. [rushing up to the door and knocking at 
it hurriedly.| Gilberie! Gilberte ! 


BN thigh bo i yp 


IN VENICE.—SIX WEEKS AFTER. 


ScENE.—(Enclosed.) A Chamber in an Old Ven- 
etian Palace. In ©. the open window (extending 
across the whole flat), with a view of Venice, the 
Bridge of Sighs in the distance; L. 2 E., a door 
in the panel of the wall; L. 1 E., a window, across 
which stands a sofa; a door Rr. 2 &.; a little 
Sorward on R. a table elegantly set cut for break- 
Jast; a chair on each side; a little up L. c. an 
arm-chair and small fancy table; a dark-colored 
curpet. 

PAULINE is discovered, seated in arm-chair, L., 
looking over some strips of paper lying on table. 
Pauline. They are very pleasant people to do 

with here in Venice, but very sharp after their 

rights. Here are the bills beginning to come in 
already, requesting payment of what madame has 
been furnished with, and it’s scarcely six weeks 


man observes who applies for the money; and it 


francs there, and after that seventeen hundred 
francs, and after that two thousand more, and 
after that more still, the whole amount makes a 
very pretty sum total in the end. [ Rising. 
hides the bill, holding her left hand behind her. 

Gilb. [to PAULINE. ] Have you sent the message ? 

Pauline. [standing with her back to tL. table.] 
Yes, madame; I sent Zanetto to remind Monsieur 
de Valreas that he was expected here to breakfast, 
and that it was waiting for him. 

Gilb. Very good. [She goes up to c. window and 
looks forth. All through this Scene the tone and 
manner of GILBERTE Should be subdued, with a 
slight tinge of sadness, until the entrance of V AL- 
REAS. 

Pauline. [aside, looking at the heap of bills on tL. 
table.| I ought to mention about those bills, and 

et— 
: Gilb. [returning down R.] Pauline! 

Pauline. Madame ? 

Gilb. You are a kind-hearted girl, Pauline, and 
it was very good of you to come and seek me out. 

Pauline. I never was in any other service than 
madame’s, and so, as soon as I learnt where mad- 
ame was, I thought I was bound to— 

Gilb. I am grateful to you for it. [Observing 
PAULINE, whois fidgeting with the paper she holds 
But what 


half hidden in the folds of her dress. | 


twelve hundred francs ;” a mere trifle, the good | 


might be, if it were all it’s required to pay; but | 
twelve hundred frances here, and three thousand | 


| 


Enter GILBERTE, R. 2 E.; PAULINE hurriedly | 


{ 
} 
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| 

is the matter—what are you fidgeting with there? 

_ You have something to— 

Pauline. [hesitatingly.] Well, madame— 

Gilb. What is that paper you've got there ? 

Pauline. It’s a bill, madame. 

Gilb. A bill? 

Pauline. Ym quite grieved to have to troub!s 

madame, but there are a few little money matters 

— requiring— 

 Gilb. Money matters? [Aside, smiling sadly. | 

_ Ah, I didn’t think of that. [Zo PAULINE.] Well, 

_ give me what you have there. 

Pauline. {giving her the bill.| Yes, madame, 
but there are more of them, making altogether a 
sum of ten thousand francs, that— 

Gilb. Where are the others? 

Pauline. (moving aside from L. table, and point- 
ing to the papers upon it.) Dve got them all there. 

Gilb. Give them to me, then—give me them all. 
[PAULINE gives her the bills. Looking at _them.] 
So—I have debts now on my shoulders. I never 
thought of that when I sent back the-- However, 
I will make application to my father. [Turning 
to PAULINE.}] Never mind, Pauline, don’t be 
afraid ; we shall pay—we shall pay. 

A SERVANT enters with a packet of newspapers, 
which he places on ut. table, and a letter, which 
PAULINE hands to GILBERTE. 

Ah, a letter; ’tis from the doctor. [Hit SER- 

VANT. GILBERTE, sitting down L. of breakfast- 

table, hastily opens the letter and reads it with 

much emotion ; when she has finished reading tt, 
she observes that PAULINE has not gone, but is 

_ standing waiting, as if in expectation of being ad- 

dressed. 

Pauline. [seeing GILBERTE’S look of inquiry to- 
wards her.| I beg pardon, madame, but madame 
said that letter was from the doctor, and so—I 
beg pardon— 

Gib. [with emotion.] You would like, then, to 
know— [Turning her head aside and re-opening 
the letter. ; 

Pauline. [going up to her, close behind GIL- 
BERTE’S chair.| Yes; about little Master George. 

Gilb. He is well; the news is good—very good. 

Pauline. Very good ? 

Gilb. Yes; Georgy is well, and—[with an effort 
and hurriedy| and his father, who for nearly a 
month was at death’s door, is now out of danger. 
That is what you wanted to know, Pauline, was it 
not? Well, I can understand the feeling— and you 
_had aright to ask so much of me. 

Pauline. Ah! madame, madame— 

_  Gilb. [rising and motioning her away.] Well, 

| well, Pauline, that’ll do. [Hzit PAULINE, L. 2. 

A short pause, during which GILBERTE slowly 

_ looks around her.| One short hour of anger, and 

it has brought me to this. Ah! however, ’tis too 

_ late, now, to think! 

inter VALREAS, L. 2 E. 

Valreas. [hastening to her.| Gilberte! 

Gilb. [R. C., turning round to him.] Ah! 

The SERVANT brings in coffee, etc., and then re- 

tires. 


Valreas. I’m a little late. 

Gilb. [going to table, R.] It doesn’t matter. 

Valreas. Yes, but it does, though. [They sit! 
down to table fucing each other, GILBERTE R., VAL-| 
REAS opposite.| Do you suppose that if there | 
hadn’t been good reason for it— Come, I must tell 
you— 


Valreas. Yes. My mother has been here these | 
three days; you weren't likely to know— 

Gilb. IT knew it. 

Valreas. You knew it? 

Gilb. Yes. Don’t youremember that three days |4 
ago you were as late in coming as you’ve been this |; 
morning? It was the first time it had happened, |, 
and there was sometning at the time in your look |¢ 
that struck me asstrange. I couldn’t rest; andas |¢ 
soon as you had left— q 

Valreas. [smiling.] As soon as I had left? 

Gilb. Well, a lady concealing herself in a gon- 
dola, and following a gentleman going away in |} 
another gondola—what is more truly Venetian? |; 
That is the way I discovered that your mother was |% 
in Venice. ' 

Valreas. You knew this, and you didn’t say a 
word to me about it? 

Gilb. I didn’t dare—I was so afraid. 

Valreas. Afraid ? 

Gilb. Oh, yes! And if I’m not now quite so un- 
easy as I was, it’s because I see you smiling, and 
that leads me to fancy that I have nothing to fear. 

Valreas. And what was it vou were afraid of? 

Gilb. She hates me, does she not? 

Valreas. Oh, my mother loves me so well that 
she's not likely to hate those who— 
Gilb. Those who loveyou. Why don’t you say so? 

Valreas. Well, then, those who love me—there ! |# 

Gilb. [leaning on thetable.| But—she would like |¢ 
to separate us ? + 

Valreas. [after a slight pause, trifling with the |+ 
fruit on his plate.| My mother is going to spend |¢ 
part of the winter at Rome. Shehad hoped, she told 
me, that I would have accompanied her thither. 

Gilb. Ah! and, therefore, you— 

Vaireas. How can you doubt me for a moment? 
My mother leaves to-morrow ; she goes alone. 

Gilb. Is that the case ? } 

Valreas. Certainly. 

Gilb. How comes it that she goes alone? The jf 
Baron de Cambri and his wife, who came with |% 
her—they do not, then, accompany her further ? 

Valreas. Ah! itseems you also know that Mon- 
sieur de Cambri— 

Gilb. Monsieur and madame—oh, yes! I know. 
[ With sadness.] And why should I not confess it? 
I had almost hoped that the baroness would come. 
[Averting her head to conceal her emotion, and 
rising. 

Valreas. Gilberte ! 

Gilb. But, after all, why should I care, provided 
you vourself remain true tome? All my future 
depends now upon you; I must not forget that, 
and I shall be happy so lorg as you, also, shall |# 
not have forgotten it. [Crossing down toc. | 

Valreas. [rising hastily and advancing to her. | 
Why talk in that way ? You know well enough that |+ 
I shall never forget it. [ Taking her hands in his. 

Gilb. Yes, yes, I know it. And—you do not 
then regret having renounced all for my sake? 

Valreas. Regret? I? 

Gilb. Tell me—you do not then regret it ? 

Valreas. What a thought ! 

Gilb. [laying her hand on his shoulder.| You 
love me truly, do you not ? 

Valreas. [kissing her hand fervently. | 
do love you truly. 

Einter PAULINE, hastily, L. 2 E. 

Pauline. [L.] Ah, madame, madame ! 


Gilb. [with uneasiness.] You must tell me? + 
B: 


: 


Yes, I 
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Gilb. What is it? 
Pauline. The Baron de Cambri, madame—the 
baron and the baroness. 
Gilb. [joyfully.) An! 
Enter the BARON and BARONESS, L.2 £. GIL- 
BERTE and the latter embrace each other warmly. 
Eat PAULINE, L. 2 E. 


Baroness. {with just a tinge of compassionate | 


kindness.| Ah, Gilberte! . 
Gilb. [c.] How good of you to have come! 


Baroness. [u. c.| In the first place, if Monsieur | 


de Cambri had refused to come with me, I should 
have run away, and come alone, by myself. [GIL- 


BERTE and BARONESS go up to sofa, L., and seat. 


themselves, hand in hand, talking to each other in 


dumb show. The BARON approaches V ALREAS, R. C. 


Valreas. [to the BARON.] I thank you. 


Baron. {aside to him.] Do not thank me: Iam 


come because what I was bidden to tell you re- 
quired to be told you at once. 
Valreas. [aside to him.| What you were bidden 


Baron. Sartorys arrived here this morning. 

Valreas. Sartorys? Ah! I see now why you 
allowed the baroness to come. If anything hap- 
pens, Gilberte will, at least, have some one _ be- 
side her. 

Baron. Just so; that’s what I thought. 

Valreas. Sartorys ! 

Baron. Didn’t you expect this ? 

Valreas. There are things we know must hap- 


pen some time or other, nevertheless we scarcely | 


ever give a thought to them. [Aside, smiling. ] 
Death, for instance. [Going up to the sofa, L.] 


What a deal you must have to tell each other! | 


Baroness. [L.] I should think so! [GILBERTE 
and BARONESS rise. 
R., and comes down towards sofa. 

Valreas. [L. c.] We'll leave you to yourselves 
a little while, to have a cozy chat together. 

Gilb. [c.] But you will come back here ? 

[The BARONESS crosses behind to table, R. 

Valreas. Certainly! Monsieur de Cambri will | 
return for madame by and by, and I shall return 
with him. 

Gilb. [smiling.| Well, then, till we meet again— 

Valreas. Yes, till we meet again. [Bowing to 
the BARONESS, who returns his salute.] Madame— | 
[turning to go to door, and aside to BARON, who 
stands near the sofa, waiting for him.] What if. 
the baroness should tell her ? 

Baron.‘ (aside to him.] The baroness doesn’t 
know that Sartorys is here. 

Valreas. [returning again towards ©. 


BARONESS, and striving to conceal his emotion. 
Farewell ! 


Gilb. [extending her hand to him.] For a little 


while ! 
Valreas. Yes; for alittle while. [He kisses her 
hand with emotion, retaining it in his own for a 


short space, then, turning away, hastens to the 


door, making a sign to the BARON to follow him. 
EHxeunt VALREAS and BARON, L. 2 E. 
Gilb. [taking the BARONESS’ hand, and draw- 


ing her to the arm-chair beside the table, L., and 
_ Seating her init.| Now, then, sit you down there; | 
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[bringing a chair from breakfast-table, and sitting | 

down close to the BARONESS, on her R.1 and, first 

of all, what news do you bring me from Paris? 
Baroness. From Paris? 


The BARON goes up stage, 


To GIL- | 
BERTE, who is at L. of breakfast-table beside the 


Gilb. My son? . 

Baroness. He’s nicely ; I saw him— 

Gilb. [eagerly.] You saw him ? 

Baroness. Yes, a week ago—the evening before 
I left Paris. I saw him with his governess. I 
kissed the little fellow, once for myself, and I 
don’t know how many times for you. 

Gilb. [embracing her warmly, kissing her on 
both cheeks.| Thanks! And Louise ? 

Baroness. She was at her father’s, you know. 

Gilb. I know. 

Baroness. As soon as it was quite certain that 
Monsieur de Sart— [Checking herself.| Assoonas 
it was quite certain that all danger was over, 
Louise and Monsieur Brigard quitted Paris. They 
are gone back tothe chateau, ‘‘ Les Charmerettes.” 

Gub. [with sadness.| Les Charmerettes! [After 
a short silence.| And what do people say of me 
over there? 

Baroness. Well, people have pretty nigh for- 
gotten all about it. 

Gilb. Forgotten? 

Baroness. Recollect, my dear, it’s near six 
weeks ago! I grant you, that for the first fort- 
night—but don’t distress yourself—some way or 
other, there was, on the whole, an inclination 
evinced to be lenient towards you. 

Gilb. Ah! 

Baroness. You see, a certain little fact got 
about. The two million francs, your marriage 
portion, which the notary, by order of Monsieur 
de Sartorys, sent over to you here—it became 
known that you had sent them back again by re- 
turn of post. 

Gilb. Was it not my duty to act thus? 
fortune was my son’s, not mine! 

Baroness. Any way, you sent it back again, and 
many women would have thought twice before— 
Well, however, it created a favorable impression. 
Those who had borne most hardly upon you felt 
more compassionately towards you, and the rest 
were almost inclined to praise you. [GILBERTE 
looks at her with surprise.| It’s a fine thing, is a 
daring spirit, and so very uncommon. 

Gilb. Really and truly, then, they have not 
utterly condemned me ? 

Baroness. No, no! and perhaps, in her heart, 
more than one woman envied you, and not with- 
out warrant, either, for you are happy. 

Gilb. Happy ? 

Baroness. Yes. 

Gilb. Surely Lam happy. [7he BARONESS rises 
and goes up L. to ©. window, and returns down 
R. C. GILBERTE, clasping her hands, and with 
a shudder, as if struck by a sudden thought, re- 
mains seated, speaking as if to herself.) And 
what would my fate be if I were not ? 

Baroness. {looking from window.| Do you 
know that, really now, you have a most charm- 
ing place here? This old palace is perfectly deli- 
cious, and such a nice look-out for you, too; the 
Grand Canal just before you, and the Bridge of 
Sighs in the distance. [GILBERTE rises.] Really, 
I can’t bring myself to think you are so very much 
to be pitied. [R. C., taking GILBERTE’S hand and 
tapping it gently.] He loves you. Ab! no need to 
tell me! there’s no mistake about it. 

Gilb. [c.] He loves me—yes, he loves me! 


That 


Baroness. Yes, I saw that plainly enough, just | 


now, when he bid you good-by. 
Gilb. Why did I not marry him? 


+ 
LoL 


That was | 


+ 
+ 
+ 
; 
+ 
+ 
+ 
; 
’ 
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+ 
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one of the thoughts which struck me when you 
_ spoke of the chateau just now—‘‘ The Charmer- 
ettes.” You remember, five years ago— 

Baroness. 1 remember. 

Gilb. He, also, proposed for me. And because 
it happened to be him, no one cared ever to take 
the trouble to see whether— Nevertheless, if I 
had married him, I should not have been here. 

Baroness. (with an almost imperceptible shrug 
of the shoulders.| Hum! 

Gilb. What do you say? 

Baroness. 1? Nothing. 

Gilb. Oh, yes, you did, I heard it very plainly. 


Enter PAULINE, in great agitation, L. 2 E. 


Pauline. [to GILBERTE.] Madame, madame! 

Gilb. [turning round.|] What is it? [Hurriedly 
going up to her.) Good heavens, Pauline, what is 
the matter ? 

Pauline. [up i. c.] It’s—it’s— 

[She whispers to GILBERTE. 

Gilb. [staggering back with a loud cry.| Ha! 

Pauline. He is there, madame. 

[Pointing to L. D. 

Baroness. [hastening up to GILBERTE.] What 
has happened ? 

Gilb. { pointing to door R. 2 E., and with trem- 
bling agitation.| In there, quick! Go in there, I 
entreat you, and do not stir from there till I come 
| myself to seek you. 

Baroness. Gilberte! my dear Gilberte ! 

Gilb. [catching her by the hand, and drawing 
her towards the door.| But do not leave the house ; 
_I shall need you—most surely I shall! Promise 
me you will remain! You will, will you not? Oh, 
do not forsake me! 

Baroness. 1 will stay—yes, yes, I will stay. 

Gilb. [ flinging open the door.| There, then—and 
wait for me. ,[Zhe BARONESS enters the room, R. 
GILBERTE gets up R. to the table, at the further 
end of which she stands, leaning for support upon 
it.) Now. [She signs to PAULINE, who goes to 
door, L. 2 E., to show in SARTORYS. 


Enter SArtorys, pale, haggard, much changed 
in appearance; he advances a few paces towards 
C.,and stops short. Hazit PAULINE, L.2 5. A 
short silence. 


_ [Turning half round towards him, but still retain- 
oy Gs grasp of the table, and speaking with effort. ] 
ou % 

Sarto. [without stirring, up L. C., with stern 
coldness.| I. 

Gilb. | knew that you had been seriously ill ; 
but that lately, happily— 

Sarto. Yes; I was at the point of death. I did 
not die; therefore, as soon as I had gained 
strength, having something to settle with you— 

Gilb. Something to settle ? 

Sarto. Yes ; the matter concerns— [He slightly 
totters as he places his hat on the table, u., and 
leans on the back of the arm-chauir, L. c. GIL- 
BERTE makes a movement towards him—he quietly 
repels her by a wave of the hand.| ’Tis nothing ; 
_ pray do not mind. I am®still very— My throat 
is parched, I can scarcely speak; some water, I 
should like— [He lets himself sink gently upon 
_ the arm of the chair, resting his head against the 
_ back of it. 

_ Gilb. Some water? [Hastily going to the table, 
| R., she pours out some water into one of the two 


| 


glasses standing there, and carries it to him. SAR-| 


TORYS, having observed the table is prepared for | 
two, raises himself as GILBERTE offers the glass, | 
and slowly raising his arm pushes her hand away | 
and points to R. table. GILBERTE staggers*back, | 
replaces the glass, and laying her head on the | 
table, utters a stifled cry of anguish.| Alas! | 
Sarto. [after a brief pause, during which he has | 
averted his head from her, and_ still resting one | 
hand on the back of the chair.) ’Tis about your | 
fortune. | 
Gilb. My fortune ? | 
Sarto. Yes, your marriage portion. This money, 
[taking a sealed envelope from his breast] which 
you sent back, you must retake it. [Advancing | 
a few steps.| I will not have you exposed to the | 
risk of— | 
Gilb. [up C., facing him.] I have already said— | 
Sarto. [shorily.] I know, I know. Nevertheless, | 
it must be as ’ve— iH 
Gilb. [interrupting him.] No, I tell you, no! I 
will receive nothing back! ; 
Sarto. {sternly, and taking a step or two nearer | 
to her.| Will you force me, then, to give you yet 
another reason? [GILBERTE, with a look of fear, |} 
draws back a step.| I will not have my son touch | 
a single sou of this money. I will not have— | 
[ Checking himself; fixing his glance on her.| You | 
understand ? \ 
Gilb. [rushing forward, down R. C., and despair- | 
ingly.| Ah! [She hides her face in her hands. | 
Sarto. And, as it wasn’t for any other to tell | 
you so, I came myself, and I leave you this. [He | 
puts the packet on L. table, and turns to go towards | 
door L. 2 E. ; 
Gilb. You are going ? 
Sarto. Yes; now that all is settled as I would | 
have it. | Going quickly to door. 
Gilb. [rushing across in front, and getting be- | 
tween him and the door.| You are going to meet — | 
Sarto. {fiercely.] Aye, in truth amI! And I) 
swear to you, had I but had strength to have come | 
hither sooner— But you need no assurance on | 
that point, I presume. 
Gilb. A duel for the sake of such as I! Two | 
men bent on destroying each othe1’s life for the | 
sake of such as J—Frou-Frou! Is such a thing | 
possible ? Only consider—Frou-Frou! a poor, | 
vain butterfly, bound up heart and soul in follies, 
pleasures, fripperies !—yes, ’twas for all that I was | 
created, and for no more than that—only for that | 
—only for that! Why—why have I been thrown | 
into the midst of troubles so fearful as these? 
[SARTORYS endeavors to gain the door; she repels 
his approach, continuing to speak rapidly and with © 
still increasing agitation.| No, you shall not go! | 
Listen! You have always rated me tvo highly ; I | 
have been conscious of it, but I let it go on and |) 
never said a word. I was wrong; but I will not | 
suffer you to go so far as to take a man’s life. No! | 
[with energy] it shall not be—it shall not be! | 
You must be avenged! Yes, that I can well 
understand. Avenge yourself, then, but in some 7 
other way! By murder? No! I have told you | 
that shall not be! Are there no other means by © 
which you may satisfy your honor ? j 
Sarto. My honor! | 
Gilb. (wildly.] The world, then! You know | 
well that, take what course you will, the world J 
will never doubt your courage. 4 
Sarto. [with restrained fury.| Ah! you greatly § 
mistake if you suppose that ’tis a question of my 
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- wounded honor, and that I care a straw for the 


and to strive to kill that other is my business| 


_he tries to disengage himself.| I won’t have it 
thus! 
me only! 


» one close by; often in passing I have gazed upon 


shall take me thither yourself—and the gate will 
; close upon me, and never again—never again 
» shall any hear word of the wife who was faithless 
» to you! 
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world’s opinion, either concerning your fault or 
my course of conduct. Tis not to avenge a hus- 
band’s honor in the eyes of the world that I have: 
come hither—I loved you! [Approaching her by 
degrees, and pointing his finger at her while speak- 
ing with increased passion.| You betrayed me, 
feigning affection for me while you loved another; 


here. That’s all; ’tis clear enough. {He again: 
endeavors to pass her and reach the door. 

Gilb. [ frantically.) No, no! [She clings to him; 
I alone am guilty! Destroy me—but me, 

Sarto. Let go, I say! 

Gilb. What atonement do you require? Listen, 
oh, do but listen! There are convents—there is 


it. I will go bury myself within its walls—you 


Sarto. [still striving to free himself from her 
grasp and with impatient sternness.| Come, now, 
I have told you what must be, and— 

Gilb. [despairingly.| Will not that satisfy you? 
If ’tis not sufficient yet, think of some other mode 
of punishment. I will submit to all—to all, I tell 
you! But do not condemn me to live haunted 
by the horrible thought that a man has been 
murdered—murdered !—and that I was the cause 
of it! 

Sarto. [trying to draw his hands from her 
grasp.| All this is useless. 

Gilb. For mercy’s sake—for pity’s sake ! 

Sarto. No! [Getting nearer to sofa, L., and 
wrenching himself away from her hold. 


Gilb. [falling back on the sofa, but still retaining 
his left hand jfirmly.| Don’t go! [ With one last 
despairing effort.) I will love you! 

[ She falls insensible. 

Sarto. [with a shudder.| Ah! [Covering his face 
with his right hand, he stands awhile motionless 
beside the sofa, and then turns away, taking a few 
steps slowly towards L.2.; he stops short, re- 
turns again to sofa, gazes on GILBERTE, and re- 
mains as if overpowered by emotion. With an- 
guished expression.| Oh, merciful Heaven! [The 
BARONESS appears at door R. 2 E., and advances 
a step within the chamber; SARTORYS, turning 
Strom the sofa, goes slowly towards her, points 
silently to GILBERTE, and then seizing his hat 
From table, L., hastens away, L. 2 E. 

Baroness. [with agitation, going to sofu, kneel- 
ing down, and flinging her arms round GILBERTE. | 
Gilberte! Gilberte ! 

[The curtain descends quickly. 


AGT: Vi 


Scene.—The same as in Act III. The chairs in 
holland covers; the piano closed, and no music- 
book upon it; the flower-stands and vases re- 
moved; a lighted lamp on table, L. 


The GOVERNESS is discovered, seated R. of table, 
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with GEORGE on her L., facing the audience. 


Governess. [reading aloud from a book she 
holds.| ‘ The Prince had reached the garden door. 


This obstacle would have put a stop to his further 
progress, since all the skill in the world would 
have failed to open that enchanted door, had not 
the Prince possessed the magic ring which the 


fairy had given him to protect him against the | 


spells of the enchanter, Merlin. He put his hand 
against the door; as soon as the talisman had 
touched it, the door flew open, and the Prince 
entered the garden and rambled ali about to try 
and find the Princess. After having looked for 
her for two years in all parts of the world, he had 
the happiness to find her, and he brought her 
home again.” 

George. And why did the Prince run in that 
way after the Princess ? 

Governess. Why? Because he loved her very 
much. 

George. And he found her again at last? 

Governess. Haven’t you heard? “ After having 
looked for her for two years all over the world, 
he had the happiness of—” 

George. [interrupting her.| I say, look here; 
if you like—but you mustn’t tell anybody — 

Governess. If I like what ? 

George. If you like, we two will go and look for 
mamma all over the world. 

[The GOVERNESS embraces him. 


Enter SERVANT, C. D. 


Servant. [going up to GOVERNESS.] Mad- 
emoiselle ! 
Governess. [turning round.| What is it? 
Servant. ’Tis Monsieur Brigard wishes to see you. 
Governess. [rising hastily.| Monsieur Brigard ? 
Servant. Yes; he is there. [ Pointing to door. 


Enter BRIGARD, C. 


George. [running round front of table joyfully 
to door.| Ah! ’tis grandpapa—grandpapa! | BrI- 
GARD, putting his hat on piano, takes the child up 
in his arms and carries him with him to sofa, R., 
sitting down with him on his knee; the GOVERN - 
ESS remains standing beside table, L. Exit SER- 
VANT,.C. D. 

Brig. [caressing GEORGE, with emotion.] How 
you have grown, Georgy; and what a fine-look- 
ing little fellow you are. 

George. It’s along time since you've been here. 

Brig. [{sadly.] Yes, a long time—more than six 
months ago. 

George. You went away. 

Brig. Why ? 

George. And mamma ? 

Brig. [turning his head away.) AQ! 

[ Short silence. 
Enter SARTORYS, L.2 E. BRIGARD rises from 
sofa, setting down the CHILD, who runs to SAR- 

TORYS ; the latter, tuking his hand, delivers him 

to the GOVERNESS, who steps forward to receive 


Why did you go? 


him, and signs to her to take him away; the | 


GOVERNESS and GEORGE 90 off, L. 2 E. 


Sarto. [C., to BrIGArD.] I was not aware it 
was you, Monsieur Brigard. How long have you 
been in Paris’? 

Brig. [R. c.] Since yesterday. 

Sarto. And you are here alone ? 

Brig. No; Louise is with me, and— 

Sarto. And— 

Brig. (gently bowing his head.| Yes. 

Surto. [aside.] So near tome! In Paris! 

Brig. At! we only stop here for a few days on 
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our way to the south. The doctors say ’tis abso- 
- Jutely requisite that— 
Sarto. The doctors? 

Brig. Yes, we came up to Paris to consult them ; 
and then the thought struck me, that if my poor 
child could hear news of her son, it would do her 
more good than all the doctors might prescribe, 
and I came hither without saying a word to any 
one. 

Sarto. She is then seriously ill ? 

Brig. Yes. [Turning away with emotion, he 
seats himself again on sofa. 

Sarto. {following him to sofa, L. of it, and with 
agitation.| But not in danger—not in danger ? 

Brig. 1 felt more alarmed about her state six 
months ago, in Venice, at the time when—|[he 
pauses a moment and then continues] I had fol- 
lowed you thither, and arrived some hours after— 
after you had left. For three days Madame de 
Cambri and I despaired of her life: at the end of 
those three days Louise joined us. From _ that 
time she began to get better, and after a little 
while she was able to travel, and we brought her 
home to Les Charmerettes. 
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Brig. Yes; for the first two months there 
seemed to be an improvement; but she looked so 
pallid, so worn, and her smile was so sad a one! 
[Rising.| Ah, monsieur! if you but knew how 
painful it was to behold her thus—always clad, too, 
in a common black dress, which she persists in 
wearing; she, who once— 
Sarto. |turning away, and aside, with sadness. | 
Once! 
Brig. And then, again, all her time was devoted 
to the poor and to the sick. At last that hap- 
pened which it was to be expected would happen. 
Her strength and remaining health totally gave 
way under the heavy task she had assigned her- 
self. The doctors down there advised us to con- 
_ sult the doctors here, and these last have decided 
as I told you—that a journey to the south is abso- 

lutely needful, and would restore her to health, 
_ perhaps. [Appealingly.]| Her child! Ah! you 
will not refuse to allow her to behold her child 
onceagain? [A long pause ; BRIGARD crosses to 


_ corner of the mantel-piece; SARTORYS, after ap- 
pearing for a moment undecided how to act, goes 
hastily a few steps towards L. D., and then turns 
towards BRIGARD. 

Sarto. The child is there. 
L. 2 £.] 
with you. 

Brig. [turning round towards him.| Take him 
with me? 

Sarto. {coming down ©.| Yes; was not that 
_ what you desired ? 

Brig. [approaching him.| Yes; but 1 had 
hoped that my appeal would have received a dif- 
ferent answer from you. 

Sarto. What answer? 

Brig. I had hoped that you yourself would have 
_ brought him, that you would have seen her, and 
that one word of forgiveness— 

Sarto. Forgiveness ! 

Brig. You have been avenged. You forced De 
thes to meet you—the duel took place—he 
fell. 

"Tis now the time to show mercy—and forgive ! 

Sarto. I cannot, I cannot ! 
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Sarto. And there she continued to get better? 


_L., and leans his head again on his elbow on the 


| Pointing to door 


The wrong done you has been atoned for.) 
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Brig. Has she not sufficiently expiated her | 
fault? Consider what she has suffered. 

Sarto. [c., turning to him and with bitterness.] |: 
What she has suffered! Look around you! What |: 
think you of a home made desolate, a child for- |4 
saken ? Look on me, the whole happiness of my |¢ 
life blighted—and tell me, of the two, which is the 
one appears to you to have suffered most ? 4 

Brig. {pleadingly.| But may not, at least, the |; 
kindly deeds—the acts of charity which she— 

Sarto. [impatiently interrupting him.| What 
care I that she has done good to others? Is the 
evil she has dealt to me diminished thereby? 
Why should I forgive her because of the good she 
has done to others? As well go ask the poor she 
has relieved, the sick she has comforted, to revile 
her, because of the evil she has done to me! 

Brig. But— 

Sarto. [with increased excitement.| Is it a lie 
that you want of me? If a lie will satisfy you, 
why, then, have your wish! I ean say that I for- 
give, though all the time my heart cannot pardon. 
But if you require from me more than this—no, 
no! I tell you I cannot do that which you ask me 
to do! The blow was too cruel a one! I feel the 
sting too deeply to be able to— [Turning away |: 
and flinging himself on the sofa, burying his face | 
in his hands.| No, no! ’tis impossible! I cannot 
do it—I cannot do it! 

Brig. {going up to the end of the sofa, and with 
emotion.| "Tis I who have been the cause of all! 
’Tis through my disregard of a father’s duties to- 
wards his children, that this misery has overtaken | 
us! Had I been more heedful, I should have seen 
that which— But ’tis now too late to amend the 
mischief done. I beseech you, monsieur, grant 
forgiveness to my poor child! Do not refuse, I 
implore you! She has, perhaps, but a short while | 
to live. Oh, give her, in merey, that pardon 
which— 

Sarto. Ah! if by sacrificing my own life I could 
save hers, be assured I would sacrifice it willingly; |4 
but that I should forgive—no, no! ’tis impossible! |: 
[Crossing L.| It cannot be! Iam not able to do |: 
that? [BRIGARD sinks upon the sofa, his head 
bowed down upon his clasped hands. 


4 


Enter SERVANT, C. D. 


Servant. [announcing.| Mademoiselle Louise. 

Sarto. Louise ! 

Brig. [starting up from sofa, with agitation. | 
Ah! for her to have come hither there must | 
needs be ill news. | Hastening towards C. D. 
| Enter Loutss, in great agitation, c. D. 
Louise ? 4 

Louise. [up C., to BRIGARD, hurriedly.| She |4 
has insisted on coming. 

Brig. Gilberte ? 

Louise. [pointing to c. D.] She is there. 

[She comes down, L. C. | 

Brig. [to SARTORYS, appealingly.| Ah! you |} 
will not refuse to receive her? ’Tis only to die |; 
that she returns hither! [He hastens out, c. Dp. | 

Louise. [approaching SARTORYS, who remains |: 
standing in front of table, L.] You do not answer. |) 
Surely you will not reject the prayer addressed to | 
you? — 
Sarto. [sternly.| Can you expect—can you sup- | 
pose that I could forgive? No! my sufferings” 
have been too great, my affliction too heavy. . 
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Louise. Nevertheless, one whose affliction was 
even heavier than yours has forgiven. 

Sarto. [bitterly.| Heavier than mine ? 

Louise. Aye, tenfold! 

Sarto. Of whom may you speak ? 

Louise. I speak of that mother whose son your. 
hand deprived of life. 

Sarto. [starting.| Ha! 

Louise. She did not reject the appeal of my. 
poor, heart-stricken sister! Gilberte earnestly | 


besought her to forgive both herse/f and you. 
Sarto. And that mother did forgive ? 
Louise. Aye, she has forgiven. 
Sarto. No! that never could be! 
Louise. [raising her right hand.) She took 


_ Heaven itself to witness that she fully and freely 
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forgave. 

Sarto. [with a melancholy smile.| Ah! ’tis the 
religious faith so deeply shrined in the hearts of 
you women that helps you to act thus. 

Louise. [laying her hand on his arm.| Henri! 

[Soft music. 


Re-enter BRIGARD, C. D., supporting GILBERTE, 
Sollowed by PAULINE; LOUISE withdraws a step 
or two back, L. C., from the side of SARTORYS, 
who remains down L.; GILBERTE approaches, 
and when near SARTORYS falls on her knees, 
extending her arms towards him appealingly; 
BRIGARD, behind her, on her R., steps forward 
as Uf to raise her. 


Gilb. [turning her head round to BRIGARD, and 
gently.| Not you, my father, not you! [SARTORYs, 
at sound of her voice, unable to contain his emotion, 
turns, and gazing on her a moment, raises her 
and folds her in his arms; the music continues 
till curtain falls. 

Sarto. [with passionate emotion.| Ah, Gilberte, 
Gilberte ! 

Gilb. [laying her head on his breast.| Thank 
Heaven! [SarTOoRYS bears her to the sofa and 
places her upon it, sinking on his knees beside her. 
LOUISE stands at the foot of sofa, PAULINE near 
her; BRIGARD,R. Gazing around her.] Athome! 
at home! 

Sarto. Yes, at home, Gilberte, in your own 
home—to remain there always. 

Gilb. [raising herself and with anxious expres- 
sion.| You forgive me ? 

Sarto. Yes! yes! I forgive you; and—you will 
not die? 

Gilb. [with a sad smile.] Ah,as to that— [Sink- 
ing gently back.| My son—go bring me my son! 

Sarto. [rising.] Yes, I will go. 

Gilb. At once! and bring him to me yourself! 


SARTORYS hastily goes into room, L. 2 F., and re- 
enters immediately, carrying the CHILD in his 
arms, followed by the GOVERNESS, who remains | 
up by table, L. 


Gilb. [Extending her hand to BriGgarp, who 


George. [with delight, as SARTORYS carries him | 


to sofa.| Mamma? 

Gilb. [raising herself, and eagerly receiving him 
into her arms.] Georgy, my son! 

George. Your are come back, mamma. 

Gilb. Yes; but not for long, I think, Georgy. 
[Pressing him to her breast.| Another kiss! 
Another! Again, again! [She kisses him ardently 
several times.| And now—come hither, Louise. 
[Giving GEORGE into the arms of LoUIsE.] He is 
yours; I give him to you. 

Louise. [kneeling before the sofa.| Gilberte! 

Gilb. Yes, he is yours. [Pointing to SARTORYS, 
who stands behind sofa.| And—he also. Once be- 
fore, in this very room, I said to you something of 
that sort. Forgive me—all of you. 

Louise. [rising and turning away, overpowered 
by her emotion.| Ah! [The GOVERNESS gently 
leads the CHILD away from LOUISE and retires a 
little up, L. C., GEORGE standing in front of her. 

Gilb. [taking the hand of SARtTORYS, and beck- 
oning LOUISE back.] Come hither, both of ye. 


Promise me; [pointing to GEORGE] on his ac- | 


count it must be so. 

Sarto. [with anguish.}| You will not die! 
no! 

Gilb. Not die! [Looking around on them all.] 
Ah, at this time to die is very hard! 

Brig. [with a burst of grief.| Ah, my child! 
[He gets round to piano and leans on it, covering 
his face in his handkerchief. 


No, 


Gib. [10 BRIGARD.] Nay, donot grieve for me, | 


my father. What had I to expect, but to die de- 
serted by all, despairing and abandoned’? In 
place of that, surrounded by those I love, I die 


peacefully—happy—no suffering—[sinking back] | 


all calm, quiet— 

Sarto. [with anguish, clasping his hands, bend- 
ing over sofa.] Gilberte! 

Gilb. [raising her head a little.| Louise? where 


are you, Louise? Come here; close, closer! Let | 


me whisper to you! By and by you will take 
away [clutching at the folds of her dress] this 
black dress; and—and among those I used to 
wear, there is one—a white robe—covered all 
over with roses. 
that you will attire me; and you will see how 


pretty I shall look—and once again you will rec- | 


ognize Frou-Frou ! 
Sarto. [turning away behind sofa with a cry of 


anguish.| Ah! [The GOVERNESS covers GEORGE’S | 
Jace in one of the folds of her robe; PAULINE, | 


weeping, drops on her knees beside her. 

Gilb. [her voice sinking by degrees.] Still the 
saine, you see, to the last! Myson! You all for- 
give—do you not ?—Frou-Frou—poor Frou-Frou ! 
[BRIGARD, at the piano, bursts into a loud sob of 
grief; LOvuIse, on her knees, clasps her hands in 
the uttitude of prayer ; SARTORYS hides his face 
on the back of the sofa. 


kisses tt fondly.| Poor father! do not weep. 


THE END. 
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A NIGHT OF SUSPENSE: 


A Monologue, 


AS PERFORMED BY MRS. STIRLING. 


Strand Theatre, 1843. 
Mrs. Stirling. 
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SCENE.—An elegant apartment, C.; in that, L. C., 
a window closed, opening inward, with balcony 
outside; a small door, R. 2 £., which opens in- 
ward; atist wing, R., a secretaire; opposite L. 
a fireplace, with looking-glass over the mantel, on 
which stands a clock and set of ornaments; a 
little in front a small table, upon which is a light- 
ed candle, books, ete.; chairs; door to open, 
L. 2 F. 


ow 


As curtain rises, a SERVANT in very handsome 
livery stands at door, L., with a branch candle- 
Stick in his hand; the door is open and he is sup- 
‘posed to be lighting some one out; when the cur- 
tain has entirely risen, he follows this person and 
closes the door after him. 


Clara. [attired in an elegant ball dress, half 
opens the small door, R., and calls in a timid 
voice.) Frederic! [Louder.] Frederic! [Coming 
on and advancing, C.] Gone! [Goes hastily 
toward bed.| Gone! [Coming forward with an 
air of sadness.) And he leaves me thus! He is 
angry with me, and wherefore? What have I| 
said? what have I done? We were both just 
ready, and on the point of Starting for my aunt’s | 
ball, when he received a letter which he endeav- | 
ored carefully to conceal from me; but he failed | 
both in the attempt to hide the letter. and to 
_ check the emotion it evidently gave rise to. He. 
is gone to the ball at the opera, and for the life of 
me I cannot keep down my Suspicions. ‘Take 
me with you, Frederic,” I said. “Impossible! I 
will conduct you to your aunt’s, and leave you 
there,” he replied. “ But why should we separate ? | 
_Can you not take me with you to the opera ? 
‘“‘ No, it is not proper.” “Then, sir, I have caus 
_ for suspicion.” “No, Clara, you are wrong; 

since I must tell you, know that itis for Edward— 
it is on your brother’s account I cothere. Ihave 
told you all,” he concluded. ‘‘ Now will you go to 
your aunt’s?” Then, I confess, I lost my temper, | 
and said—perhaps too hastily —“ T prefer remain-_ 


e | 
and 


night, such thoughts would never have entered my | 


chair, puts on an imposing appearance, and after 


he come in? [ Rises, 


and arranging things on mantel-shelf.] Well, it is | 
butone o'clock. [Violent knock at street-door. >Hi 
” this time it is he! | 
it! my he 
ble! 


ing where lam.” He then flew into a passion, and, | 
quitting me, retired to his own room, and when I, | 
kind, tender-hearted creature as I am, fly to see | 
him, to acknowledge that I have been too hasty | 
and petulant, I find him gone—positively gone! i 
[| Walking about vexed, gradually becoming more 

and more agitated.] Iam afraid—very, very much | 
afraid—‘‘my brother” is a mere excuse; and as to 
the propriety portion of the story—pshaw ! not | 
proper, indeed! Why, it’s perfectly ridiculous! } 
Who, I should like to know, would recognize me | 
in amask! Oh,I dare not think of it—I dare not / 
look into my own thoughts—they make me trem- © 
ble for my future happiness! It’s lucky I’m not \ 
of a jealous disposition—no, no, thank goodness I 
am not jealous. Certainly I never before noticed | 
the fascinating accomplishments of my husband— | 
but, strangely enough, at this moment I see them | 
all. I love him, yes, I do love him! and if I dread- | 
ed but one rival, and knew there was but one, I | 
would soon learn who she was, and then I could 
compare myself with her. [Seats herself and looks | 
complacently into the glass.| I might perhaps say | 
—but that would be in a whisper to myself— | 
‘“‘ Surely I am superior to that creature !” [Turns | 
away mournfully.| But alas! I tremble in thinking | 
on the many beauties that will beset him at the | 
opera. Besides, my brother, too wild and gay a | 
young man by far, will be with him. [Rises and 
walks about.| But for this unfortunate ball to- | 


head. My husband seems to love me. Andafter | 
all, why should not his going out be an act of | 
necessity? He said it was, and I will believe him. | 
[Listening.| I hear some one—yes, I guessed | 
right, it is he! [Runs to door; suddenly stops and © 
smiles.| No, that would be wrong, quite wrong}; 
Pll put on a very severe look, that this kind of | 
thing may not occur again. [Seats herself in a | 


a moment’s silence proceeds.| Well! why doesn’t i 
goes on tiptoe, peeps through | 
hole, and then returns with a Jeeling of dejec- | 
tion.| Ivs only Justine! [Looking at time-piece \ 


key- 


away. [Falls in chair, -@) 
' [ With sudden 
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| [ With grief.| Oh, that I could sleep—sleep, and 
drive away these hateful, these distracting 
thoughts. [Music; a moment's silence, during 
which she expresses the double feeling of fatigue 
and ennui; she takes up a book, attempts to read, 
| throws it aside; then takes up another, seems to 
_ read a Sew lines, and at length falls asleep, her arm 
_ drops, and the volume glides from her hand; as 
_ she drops off to sleep, the music begins ppp., and 
continues at intervals; between the pauses she 
utters the following in half-broken words anda 
_low voice.) Sleep! delightful! soothing! true! 
_ But why is sleep so agitated? The frame droops 
_ exhausted, but the mind remains active. Thought 
still lives. Sleep is not repose—it is suffering. 
_ [Opening her eyes, which she keeps fixed. Calls.] 
Justine, my domino! [70 herself.| He is at the 
ball, I will go thither. [Zo JUSTINE.] My mask! 
[To herself.| He will not now know me. [She 


| seems to robe and mask; here a bar of music 
_ rather loud; she then suddenly rises as in a dream, 


_ with the look of a somnambulist.] What a blaze of 
light! What beautiful fancy dresses! What 
countless dominoes! This, then, is the ball at 


the opera! [Jn a listening attitude.] Hark! ’tis 


_my favorite quadrille, ‘‘ La Poule,” they are play- 
ing. [Hums the air, then sings, adapting the song 
to ‘‘ La Poule.” 


Oh, come with me, for Pleasure calls 

The young, the gay, to join her throng ; 
Light dancers bound in her ivory halls, 

And wine-cups flow the whole night long ! 
Oh, come, while Joy invites thee thus— 

Come ere the night shall yield to day ; 
Garlands are blooming there for us, 

And lips their welcome long to say. 


[ At the conclusion of the song she turns suddenly 
round, and utters a slight scream.| Ah! I am fol- 
lowed, and have no one to protect me. How in- 
discreet to come to such a place alone! Gentle 
men, I—I entreat of you to leave me! [Suddenly, 
and as if seeing some one.) Ah, Edward, my 
brother, is it you? Your arm—give me your arm, 
Isay. ‘‘Why am I here,” you ask, ‘“ unknown 
to my husband?” Because he is here unknown 
to me—I am sure of it. Come, come let us find 
him. [Music; she moves about like a person who 
has taken another's arm, places her hand to her 
Face as if she held a mask, and walks about in an 
agitated manner; starts suddenly, as though she 
had discovered her rival.| Tell me, Edward—that 
—that majestic-looking creature yonder in the 
blue domino—is she not [pointing] my rival? 
You must know her. What charm is she gifted 
with, that enables her to rob me of my Frederic’s 
heart? [As if she had received an answer.) 
Beauty, you say ?—sprightliness, which captivate, 
enchain him! Is it because she dances like this ? 
[She imitates a cachucha, gracefully burlesquing 
ut.| Well, I can dance also; so can any one. 
[Suddenly.| Ah! they want an opposite couple, 
Edward—did you hear? I’m ready. [Standing 
up as if ina quadrille.| Now, then, I'll quite 
overpower him. (Dances, and speaks every time 
that she fancies she passes her husband.) I find 
you in very agreeable company, sir—upon my 
word, Frederic! My coming here was very im- 
proper, was it, sir? Surely a wife may go where 
her husband goes. [Passing over.] A separation! 
[Her voice choking with tears.) Oh, yes, by all 
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means !—an excellent idea !—with all my heart, | 
sir! [Suddenly stops, strongly agitated, and looks | 


on every side.| Heavens! gone! Where are they? 
Edward, come, let’s follow them. [She seems to 


drag some one along, and falls into chair, L.] Ab! | 


I see them together—yonder—look, look! [Points 
towards a private box, and, after a moment's agi- 
tation, utters a cry; then rubbing her eyes, starts 
up quite awake, and looks round her with an ex- 
pression of extreme joy.| No ball! No rival! Still 
in this room! Thank heaven it was a dream! 
[After a moment’s thought, changing the expres- 
sion of her countenance.| No, it wasn’t a dream ; 
it was a warning voice from heaven—dreams often 
are. 
The conviction is in me—I know it as if I saw it! 
The proof alone is wanting, and something tells 
me I shall find that too. [Her wandering eyes at 
length fix themselves on the secretaire.| Ah, the 
key in the secretaire! this is the first time he has 
neglected to take it with him; he was too hurried 
when he left home to think of it. There’s a coin- 
cidence! [Advancing quickly toward it.] If he | 


has any secrets, [tapping the secretaire] here they | 
are! [Hesitating.] It would be rather treacherous 
in me to take advantage of such an opportunity ; 
yet he may be faithless, and my happiness, yes, 
my happiness depends on my being satisfied! I 
am resolved, then. [She places her hand on the 
key, then stops suddenly in great alarm, turning 
as if she heard a noise.| Ah! who’s there? [Re- 
covering.|] No one! I’m frightened at my own 
shadow, I declare! [Opens secretaire quickly, 
looking around.| Ym alone, quite alone! [Places 
the candle upon the flap of the secretaire, hurriedly 
opens and examines all the drawers.| There is 
nothing—nothing! Papers of no interest—mem- 
orandums of no moment. [Reads.] ‘ Diary of 


He is deceiving me—I know it, I feel it! | 


a 


| 
| 
| 


expenses.” [She throws this aside also, then pauses 
suddenly and picks it up, assuming great serious- 
ness.| Stay! his expenses! well thought of— 
men’s expenses are a Safe clue to their habits. 
[ Reads quickly and with much agitation. ‘‘ Seven- 
teenth—Lent Edward six thousand frances, and 
yesterday paid for Edward ten thousand francs.” 
No doubt for his wedding presents. ‘There is 
nothirg—still I find nothing !—surely I cannot have 
examined all carefwily! What’s this? a secret 
drawer! Oho! [Touches spring, drawer flies open 
in middle of secretaire.| Ah! what do I behold ? 
a faded bouquet! Good heavens! he must have 
carried on this intrigue for some time. [Again ex- 
amines drawer.| Ah! a miniature! in fancy cos- | 
tume! and in his secret drawer! [Places her hand | 
to her heart and seems ready to faint.| She is very 
beautiful !—oh, yes, much—much handsomer than 
Iam! I dare say he worships it! There, there lies 
his idol! [Casts it on to the floor.| Broken, I hope, 
like my heart. [Seizes with great eagerness a 
paper from the same drawer.| A letter, too—in a 
woman’s hand! [Hxamining it closely.| Why, it’s | 
the very billet he received this evening. Oh, now | 
the discovery is complete! [Seating herself.| I 
shall now learn all. [Reading with great agitation.) | 
‘““My dear Frederic—” [Speaking.] Her dear 
Frederic! [Reads.] ‘To-morrow I start for | 
London—you know it, and yet you come not to | 
me.” [Speaking.] A gentle reproach for not | 
keeping the assignation. This, then, was the 

cause of— Butno matter, I willread on. [Reads.] 

“And he, how different from you, comes to me 
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daily.” [Speaking.] He, he! Oh, a rival, no doubt. 
_ | Reads.| “He has determined to follow me; and 
as I do not forget that I owe everything to you—” 
_ [Speaking.] Indeed! [Reads.] ‘‘ My first appear- 
ance and consequently my good fortune, for your 
sake I have hitherto struggled hard. But if I do 
'not see you to-night at the ball of the opera, 
[reading with increasing emotion to the end] where 
he will not fail to be before you, I cannot answer for 
myself, and then do not blame my heart.” [Speak- 
_ ing.) Perfidious creature! [ Greatly exasperated. ] 
And he is gone there! actually gone to meet her! 
False, treacherous being! -[ While uttering this 
her rage gradually increases, till in her fury she 
overturns the candle. Lights down.] Ha! the light. 
is out. Well, what need have I to know any 
more? The name of this woman? What, what, 
is it tome? My husband loves me not, he never 
did love me—he married me for my fortune! 
[Walking about; stops suddenly.|] I sought for a_ 
_ proof—well, here it is—a decided proof of guilt | 
and shame! I am duped, betrayed! What, what 
is left me but despair and death? [Firmly.] Yes, 
death is my only refuge. [Listens im greatest agi- 
tation.| Ha! [a carriage rapidly approaches] he 
returns, then, at last. Yes, Iam resolved—lI will 
fling myself under his horses’ feet, and he shall 
witness my death. He shall behold the fearful 
sacrifice, and he will know what it means. [She 
rushes to the window and throws it wide open.] No, 
no, [am deceived again; it is gone by. da, I 
am cold, very cold—shivering! [Leaves that 
window quickly and seats herself near the one at 
_ back.) The first breeze of morning seems to thrill 
_ through my veins. [Speaking slowly.] It has re- 
_ vived me—I no longer feel the same creature. I 
| can breathe again—I am better, not so unhappy. 
| Weeps as she approaches the balcony with her 
Jace to the audience. Lights gradually up. In an 
afflicted and reproachful voice, mingled with sobs.] 
Frederic has been all night from home. His 
absence until one o’clock I could have borne 
_ without chiding—even till three o’clock. But to 
be all the night away—it is most cruel, unfeeling, 
_ unnatural! [Her eye falls on the letter, which she 
_ had dropped near the window; she picks it up.) 1 
hold within my hand again that fatal letter. 
[Raise lights a little here.] Day begins to break, 
and with its dawn rise thoughts more cheering in 
my troubled mind. Ill read this letter by the 
_ day-light, then; it may assume a brighter aspect 
now. [Reads the letter slowly, turning the paper 
toward the window to catch the first light of day, 
which is represented at side scene.] ‘My dear 
Frederic—’ [Turns away her eyes an instant, 
then goes on.| ‘To-morrow I start for London— 
you know it, yet you come not to me.” | Breaking 
_off-| Reproaches! it is necessary to be urgent 
with him, then; he is perhaps less culpable than I 
imagined. [Continuing letter.] “ And he—how 
different from you!” [Speaks.] Who, then, is this 
_ lady, whose wondrous charms so fascinate them 
all? I can now see her signature! [Turns the 
_ letter.) “ Anais.” [Struck with her name.] Anais! 
that name is familiar to me--yes, my brother 
refused a most excellent match for a lady called 
Anais. But let me proceed. [Reads.] ‘He has 


‘brother. 


‘to her at the ball. 
_secretaire, she replaces the letter of Anais upon the | 
Jjlap, and, seeing the bouquet, picks it up.| But this 


and permanence; violet, primrose, heart’s-ease ! 


heart’s-ease and myrtle! Now, if it were— Yes, 


determined to follow me; and as Ido not forget 
that I owe everything to you, my first appearance | 
and consequently my fortune—” [Speaks briskly.) 
Yes, yes, so she does; and her engagement in 
London she owes to my husband, who made many 
sacrifices to tear her away from my infatuated 
Why, he would have fled with her this 
very night! Oh! [joyfully] then it was to pre- 
vent this indiscreet match that Frederic hastened 
[Returning quickly to the | 


bouquet! Alas! this admits of no such explana- 
ticn. These flowers kept in secret! this—this 
proves his love for some one! [Hxamining the 
flowers closely, and exhibiting great emotion.) | 
Here is myrtle—emblem of tenderness, constancy 


[Struck with the recollection.) Why, I seem to | 
remember these flowers! [Joyowsly.] Yes, the } 
last time we danced together I wore violets, 


it is the same! ’Tis mine—’tis mine! He took \ 
the bouquet from me, and has kept it ever since, | 
[Pressing it with delight to her lips.) Dear, dear 
Frederic! [Jn moving across the stage she kicks 
the miniature, which has remained on the floor.) 
Good heavens! what’s this?—the miniature! [ 
fear I have broken it, and he is certain to dis- } 
cover who did it. [Picks it up and examines it.) ¥ 
No, no! I have not injured it—thanks to my lucky | 
stars! What is this inscription engraven on the |} 
back ? [Approaches the window a little, and reads | 
slowly.| ‘‘ Marie, Countess of Lavignon, painted 
in—” In when? ‘In 1754!” [Hides her face in 
her hands, then, recovering herself, bursts into a 4 
Jit of laughter.| Ha, ha, ha! his grandmother ! | 
[ Very archly.] So, then, I have been jealous of my | 
husband’s dear, good, venerable, and long since | 
deceased grandmamma! [Puts the miniature 
into the drawer of the secretaire—takes the bouquet 
and holds it up, smiling.) I’ve been jealous of my 
husband’s wife, too! How ridiculous do I now 
appear in my own eyes !—how groundless were all | 
my apprehensions! [Closes window, and returns 
to c. of stage; knock heard.| Ah, this time it is | 
my husband! [Zastens to footsteps.] Yes, he comes 
with my brother—dear, dear Frederic! and I all 
but suspected him of infidelity! [Rushing toward 
door.] I will fly into his arms— [Stops suddenly 
and speaks with great archness.| No, no, no! that 
is too fond a reception to bestow upon my truant 
Frederic. Ha! the door of the secretaire stands 
open; he must not suspect anything. [Carefully 
closes the door of the secretaire.| If he knew that 
I had been jealous, I should tremble for the con- |) 
sequences—for the fact is, husbands misconstrue | 
everything, even our love for them. Hush, hush! | 
he comes! [Goes rapidly to R. D., which she opens, 
and, as she passes out, says} The Night of Sus- 
pense is ended. 


[Immediately as R. D. closes, L. D. opens; the 
SERVANT appears with candlestick as at rising ¥ 
of curtain, lighting some one whois about to enter. 


THE END. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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SAM WELLER’S VISIT 


TO HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


ADAPTED FROM ‘“ PICKWICK PAPERS,” 


CHARACTERS. 
Coys Ue o. do re re er Mr. Pickwick’'s Valet. 
TUIAMIV CLUG IEF a cok bcos bce cccewecccccds Sam’s Father. 
I SMIV CLICTINIT os cies sated a se SaeocGie sto es Sam’s Mother-in-law. 
TN eee sie cs a A Se none 9 0,0 20 9: Hypocritical Parson. 


ScENE.—Inn of the ‘‘ Marquis of Granby.” Din- 
ing-room with grate fire. Table laid for supper. 


her hands and turns up her eyes. MR. STIGGINS 
groans.| What’s the matter with that’ere gen’’m’n? 

Mrs. W. He’s shocked at the way your father 
goes on in. 

Sam. Oh, he is, is he? 

Mrs.W. [gravely.| And with too good reason. 


heavily.| He’s a dreadful reprobate! 
Stiggins. A man of wrath! 
bite of toast and groans again. 
Sam. What’s the old ’un up to now ? 
Mrs. W. Up to, indeed! Oh, he has a hard 
‘heart. Night after night does this excellent man 
_—don’t frown, Mr. Stiggins, I will say you are 


gether, and it has not the least effect upon him. 
Sam. Well, that 7s odd. 


bread with long toasting-fork. On his right aglass Know that. 


of liquor on chair. 
jire with bellows. 


SAM thrusts his head in at door. 


Mrs. WELLER blowing the 


Mrs. W. Now, then, what do you want, young 
man? [Sam surveys the scene without answering. 
Mrs. WELLER repeats question in a shriller tone. 

Sam. Guv’nor in? 

Mrs. W. No, he isn’t; and I don’t expect him, 


either. 


Sam. Isuppose he’s a drivin’ up to-day ? 

Mrs. W. He may be, or he may not. [Butters 
slice of toast which ST1GGINS hands her.] 1 don’t 
know, and what’s more, I don’t care. [STIGGINS 
and Mrs. WELLER sit down to table.| Ask a bless- 
in’, Mr. Stiggins. [Strcarns asks a blessing, and 


| commences to eat the toast with fierce voracity. 


Enter SAM. 


Sam. Mother-in-law, how are you ? 

Mrs. W. Why, I do believe he’s a Weller. 

Sam. I rayther think he is; and I hope this 
here reverend gen’l’m’n ’Il excuse me saying that 


| I wish I was the Weller as owns you, mother-in- 


law. 
Mrs. W. Get along with you! 
[Pushes him away. 

Stiggins. For shame, young man! 

Sam. No offense, sir; no offense; you're wery 
right, though; it ain’t the right sort o’ thing, ven 
See law is young and good-lookin’—is it, 
sir ¢ 

Stiggins. It’s all vanity. 

Mrs. W. Ah, so it is! 

Sam. How’s father ? 


[ Kisses her. 


[SAM sits down at table. 
[Mrs. WELLER raises 


| Stiggins. [solemnly.] The fact is, my young 


friend, who else could have resisted the pleading 


‘of sixteen of our fairest sisters, and withstood © 


‘their exhortations to subscribe to our noble so- 
ciety for providing the infant negroes in the West 
‘Indies with flannel waistcoats and moral pocket- 
handkerchiefs ? 

| Sam. What’s a moral pocket-’ankercher? I 
‘never see one o’ them articles o’ furniture. 

| Stiggins. Those which combine amusement 
with instruction, my young friend, blending select 
tales with wood-cuts. 

linen-drapers’ shops, with beggars’ petitions and 
all that ’ere upon ’em? 
another slice of toast, bites out a large mouthful 
and nods assent. | 
by the ladies, wouldn’t he ? 

| Mrs. W. Sat and smoked his pipe, and said 
the infant negroes were— What did he say the 
infant negroes were ? 

_ Stiggins. [deeply affected.] Little humbugs. 

_ Mrs. W. Said the infant negroes were little 
humbugs! [Both groan. Supper being ended, MR. 


STIGGINS exit, L. Mrs. WELLER clears the table | 


and exit R. 
| 
Enter Mr. WELLER, SENIOR. 


| Mr. W. What! Sammy! 
_ Sam. What! Old Nobs! = [They shake hands. 
_ Mr. W. Wery giad to see you, Sammy; though 
\how you’ve managed to get over your mother-in- 
law is a mystery tome. I only vish you’d write 


|mne out the receipt—that’s all. 
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[STIGGINS takes a fresh piece of toast and groans | 


[Takes a large 


an excellent man—come and sit here for hours to- | 
_ It’ud have very con- | 
STIGGINS before the grate toasting large slice of Siderable ettect upon me, if I wos in his place ; I | 


friend, he has an obdurate bosom. Oh, my young | 


Sam. Oh, I know; them as hangs up in the - 
[Mr. STIGGINS takes - 


Av’ he wouldn’t be persuaded | 
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SAM WELLER’S VISIT TO HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


Sam. Hush! She’s at home, old feller. 
Mr. W. She ain’t vithin hearin’; she always 
goes and blows up down-stairs for a couple 0’ 
hours arter tea; so we'll just give ourselves a 
damp, Sammy. [Mixes two glasses of spirits and 
_ water, and produces two pipes; they then sit down 
_ opposite each other, each side of the fire.) Any- 
_ body been here, Sammy? [SAM mods expressively. ] 
| Red-nosed chap? [Sam nods again.] Amiable 
man, that ’ere. [Sam smokes violently. 

Sam. Seems so. 

Mr. W. Good hand at accounts. 

Sam. Is he? 

Mr. W. Borrows eighteen pence on Monday, 
and comes on Tuesday for a shillin’ to make it up 
a half-crown; calls again on Ve’n’sday for another 
half-crown to make it five shillin’s, and goes on 
_ doublin’ till he gets it up to a five p’und note in 
no time, like them sums in the ’rithmetic book 
’*bout the nails in the horse’s shoes, Sammy. 

[Sam nods and smokes. A pause. 

Sam. So you vouldn’t subscribe to the flannel 
veskits ? 

Mr. W. Cert’nly not. What’s the good o’ flannel 
veskits to the young niggers abroad? But Ill 
tell you what it is, Sammy, [lowering his voice 
and bending over to SAM] ’d come down very 
han’:ome towards strait veskits for some people 
at home. | Winks at SAM. 

Sam. It cert’nly seems a queer start to send out 
pocket-’an’kerchers to people as don’t know the 
use on ’em. 

Mr. W. They’re alvays a-doin’ some gammon 
0’ that sort, Sammy. T’other Sunday I wos walk- 
in’ up the road, v’en who should I see standin’ at 
_ the chapel door, with a blue soup-plate in her 
hand, but your mother-in-law. I werily believe 
there wos change for a couple o’ suv’rins in it 
then, Sammy, all in ha’pence, and as the people 
came out they rattled the pennies in till you’d 
ha’ thought no mortal plate as ever was baked 
could ha’ stood the wear and tear. What d’ye 
| think it was all for ? 

Sam. For another tea-drinkin’, perhaps. 

Mr. W. Not a bit on it. For the shepherd’s 
water-rate, Sammy. 

Sam. The shepherd’s water-rate ? 

Mr. W. Aye; there wos three quarters owin’, 
_and the shepherd hadn’t paid a farden; not he. 
Perhaps it might be on account that water warn’t 
o’ so much use to him, for it’s wery little o’ that 
tap he drinks, Sammy, wery; he knows a trick | 
worth a good half dozen of that, he does. How- 
sever, it warn’t paid, and so they cuts the water 
off. Down goes the shepherd to chapel, gives out. 
as he’s a persecuted saint, and says he hopes the 
_heart of the turncock as cut the water off ‘Il 
_ be softened, and turned in the right vay; but he 
_ rather thinks he’s booked for somethin’ uncom- 


| fortable. Upon this, the women ealls a meetin’, 
_ Sings a hymn, wotes your mother-in-law into the 
_ chair, wolunteers a collection next Sunday, and 

hands it all over to the shepherd. And if he ain’t. 
_ got enough out on ‘em, Sammy, to make him free | 
of the water company for life, ’m one Dutchman | 


and youw’re another, and that’s all about it. [After 


i} 
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a pause of about a minute—both smoking.| The - 
worst o’ these ’ere shepherds is, my boy, that |: 
they reg’larly turn the heads of all the young |; 
ladies about here. Lord bless their little hearts, |; 
they think it’s all right, and don’t know no better; |; 
but they’re the wictims o’ gammon, Samivel, | 
they’re the wictims 0’ gammon! I 
Sam. I s’pose they are. \; 
Mr. W. Nothin’ else ; and what aggrivates me, | 
Samivel, is to see ’em a-wastin’ all their time and | 
labor in makin’ clothes for copper-colored people | 
as don’t want ’em, and takin’ no notice o’ the | 
flesh-colored Christians as do. If ’d my vay, |) 
Samivel, ’'d just stick some o’ these here lazy 
shepherds behind a heavy wheelbarrow, and run | 
’em up and down a fourteen-inch-wide plank all 
day. That ’ud shake the nonsense out of ’em, if | 
anythin’ vould. [Hmpties his glass at a draught |} 
and knocks ashes out of pipe with dignity. Mrs. | 
WELLER is heard speaking shrilly without.) % 
Here’s your dear relation, Sammy. | 
Enter Mrs. WELLER. 
Mrs. W. Oh! you’ve come back, have you? 
Mr. W. Yes, my dear. [ Refilling pipe. 
Mrs. W. Has Mr. Stiggins been back ? 
Mr. W. No, my dear, he hasn’t. [Lights pipe | 
with coal of fire from grate.) And what's more, | 
my dear, I shall manage to surwive it, if he don’t | 
come back at all. : 
Mrs. W. Ugh! you wretch ! 
Mr. W. Thank’ee, my love. 
[fait Mrs. WELLER. |§ 
Sam. Come, come, father, none o’ these little |; 
lovin’s afore strangers. [Preparing to go. | 
Mr. W. Goin’, Sammy ? 
Sam. Off at once. | 
Mr. W. I vish you could muffle that ’ere Stig- | 
gins and take him with you. 
Sam. [reproachfully.|. ’m ashamed on you. | 
What do.you let him show his red nose in the | 
Markis 0’ Granby at all for? | i 
Mr. W. ’Cos ’m a married man, Samivel; ’cos | 
Tm a married man. V’en you're a married man, |4 
Samivel, you’ll understand a good many things | 
as you don’t understand now; but v’ether it’s |; 
worthwhile goin’ through so much to learn so lit- |4 
tle, as the charity-boy said v’en he got to the end |4 
of the alphabet, is a matter o’ taste. I rather | 
think it isn’t. \q 
Sam. Well, good-by. 
Mr. W. Tar, tar, Sammy. 
Sam. | stopping short.| Vve only got to say this |} 
here: that if J was the proprietor o’ the Markis 0’ }j 
Granby, and that ’ere Stiggins came and made |} 
toast in my bar, ’d— 
Mr. W. [anzxiously.| What? What? 
Sam. P’ison his rum and water. {3 
Mr. W. [shaking his son eagerly by the hand.) | 
No! Would you r’aly, Sammy? Would you? | 
Sam. IT would. I wouldn’t be too hard upon | 
him at first. Ud drop him in the water-butt, and ; 
put the lid on; and if I found he was insensible |: 
to kindness, ’d try the other persvasion. [MR. | 
WELLER looks admiringly upon his son, grasps him 
by the hand, and walks slowly away. Exit SAM. 


THE END. 
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JHE Flome fircre, PRIVATE THEATRICALS, AND THE ‘AMERICAN STAGE. F: 
V O Tr ‘ ae Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1877, by Wiizat & Conyert, in the Office N O ; 30. : 
+ 
And urge its baseness) when you first came home 
From travel, with such hopes as made you look- BS 
VENICE PRESERVED: 6, aust" : 
e By all men’s eves, a youth of expectation ; \> 
[lededasiis pies growing virtue, I received you, 
; }. Courted, and sought to raise you to your merits; 
Y TGragedy, in Live Acts, | My house, my table, nay, my arin too, : 
| My very sie was yours; you might have used me |¢ 
, To your best service ; like an open friend, 5 
) BY THOMAS. OTWAY. I treated, trusted you, and thought you mine ; - 
Per Gina RACTERS | When, in requital for my best endeavors, ¢ 
Chink Gipdintiss. Co Park N. y, vy You treacherously practiced to undo me— * 
23. spi + 
Duke of Venice........+. Mr. Atkins. Mr. Anderson. | Seduced the weakness of my age’s darling, + 
PTUUMY. a avciecis co cvcccece- Egerton. * Fleming. My only child, and stole her orn my bosom. v6 
RCUMIMAT ..n0/0ssr00000see 7 Connor. J Crocker. Oh aac ! + 
BIRT J swe euesiewessecs Chas. Kemble. Barry. ’ . : 4 
EEO S Pere ore ee , Macready. 4 Bland. Jaf. ’Tis to me you owe her: bg 
netieaist C2 Clatemont:  M'Douall’ Childless you had been else, and in the grave 
Elliot.........»-.+.-.s+.. ** Horrebow. “ Gallot. Your name extinct; no more Priuli heard of. 
aap no ss" ey Sale You may remember scarce five years are past, 
CCUM Hae ea niece spinccss George. Sj i ~ bricanti jed.t 
OUT OM aes Gaicdas osiciote ois Grant. Ince In your brigantine you sailed to see + 
ee a Sura no, Jefferies. WP apa The Adriatic wedded by our duke ; t 
oo eS ae Kelly.  Mrs.Bland. | And I was with you: your unskillful pilot ; 
Ladies, Guards, Executioners, ete. Dashed us upon a rock; when to your boat “ 
—— ' You made for safety, entered first yourself ; t 
A ats cehgrhy poker ae Gaya hee og z- D. Right Doors Th’ affrighted Belvider a, following next, t 
Door, RELarive POSITIONS, —R. moans Right; L Lett; ©. Centre; R. ©. Right | AS She stood trembling on the vessel’s side, ; 
rethe eter Centro, &e. The reader is supposed to be on the stage, Was, by a wave, washed off into the deep ; pe 
When instantly I plunged into the sea, : 
| And, buffeting the billows to her rescue, > 
| 7: OSs Mon Ba Redeemed her life with half the loss of mg: 4 
_—St. Mark’s. Like a rich conquest, in one hand I bore her, i 
ee ee Ané with the other dashed the saucy waves, : 
Hinter PRIULI and JAFFIER, L. That thronged and pressed to rob me of my prize. | t 
Priuli. [R.] No more! [ll hear no more! Be- I brought her, gave her to your despairing arms; | ¢ 
gone, and leave me! Indeed yov. thanked me; but a nobler gratitude | + 
Jaf. Not hear me! By my sufferings, but you Rose in her soul—for from that bour she loved me, $ 
shall ! Till for her life she paid me with herself. + 
| My lord—my lord! Iam not that abject wretch Priuli. You stole her from me; like a thief you \¢ 
You think me. Patience! where’s the distance stole her, o¢ 
| throws At dead ot night; that curséd hour you chose o¢ 
| Me back so far, but I may boldly speak To rifle me of all ‘my heart hele dear. ; 
In right, though proud oppression will not hear May all your joys in her prove false, like mine ! t 
| me? A sterile fortune and a barren bed p 
Priuli. Have you not wronged me ? Attenca you both: continual discord make pe 
Jaf. Could my nature e’er Your days and nights bitter and grievous still: : 
Have brooked injustice or the doing wrongs, May the hard hand of a vexatious need ye 
I need not now thus low have bent - myself, Oppress and grind you; till at last you find . 
To gain a hearing from a cruel father. The curse of disobedience all your portion ! t 
Wronged you? Jaf. Half of your curse you have bestowed in ¢ 
Priuli. Yes, wronged me! In the nicest point, vain— + 
The honor of my house, youve done me wrong. | Heaven has already crowned onr faithful loves $ 
You may remember (for I now will speak, With a young boy, sweet as his mother’s beauty : D4 
May he live to prove more gentle than his grand- $ 
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And happier than his father. 
Priuli. Rather live 
To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries, whilst his unhappy mother 
Sits down and weeps in bitterness of want. 
Jaf. You talk as if ’twould please you. 
Priuli. ’Twould, by heaven! 
Jaf. Would I were in my grave! 
Priuli. And she, too, with thee: 
For, living here, yowre but my cursed remem- 
brancers 
I once was happy ! 
Jaf. You use me thus because you know my 
soul 
Is fond of Belvidera. You perceive 
My life feeds on her, therefore thus you treat me. 
Were I that thief, the doer of such wrongs 
As you upbraid me with, what hinders me 
But I might send her back to you with contumely, 
And court my fortune where she would be kinder ? 
Priuli. You dare not do’t. 
Jaf. Indeed, my lord, I dare not. 
My heart, that awes me, is too much my master : 
Three years are past since first our vows were 
plighted, 
During which time, the world must bear me wit- 
ness, 


| I’ve treated Belvidera like your daughter, 


The daughter of a senator of Venice: 


_ Distinction, place, attendance and observance, 


Due to her birth, she always has commanded : 

Out of my little fortune I’ve done this ; 

Because (though hopeless e’er to win your na- 
ture) 


_ The world might see I loved her for herself— 
_ Not as the heiress of the great Priuli. 


Priuli. No more. 
Jaf. Yes, all, and then adieu forever! 
[Pausing with clasped hands. 
There’s not a wretch that lives on common charity 
But’s happier than I; for I have known 


_ The luscious sweets of plenty; every night 
_ Have slept with soft content about my head, 


And never waked but to a joyful morning : 
Yet now must fall, like a full ear of corn, 


' Whose blossom ’scaped, yet’s withered in the 


ripening. 
Priuli. Home, and be humble; study to re- 
trench ; 


_ Discharge the lazy vermin of thy hall, 


Those pageants of thy folly: 

Reduce the glitt’ring trappings of thy wife 

To humble weeds, fit for thy little state : 
[Going R. 


_ Then to some suburb cottage both retire ; 
_ Drudge to feed loathsome life, get brats and 


starve— 
Home, home, I say! [Hxit R. 
Jaf. Yes, if my heart would let me— 


_ This proud, this swelling heart ; home I would go, 
_ But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 


Filled and dammed up with gaping creditors ! 
I’ve now not fifty ducats in the world, 


_ Yet still I am in love, and pleased with ruin. 
| Oh, Belvidera! 


_ And we will bear our wayward fate together, 


Oh, she is my wife— 


But ne’er know comfort more! 
Enter PIERRE, L. 2 £. 
Pierre. [L. C.] My friend, good morrow; 
How fares the honest partner of my heart ? 
What, melancholy! not a word to spare me! 


[Act I, Scene 1. — 


Jaf. {c.] I’m thinking, Pierri: how that d——d 
starving quality, f 
Called honesty, got footing in the-world. 
Pierre. Why, powerful villainy’ irst set it up, 
For its own ease and safety. Horert men 
Are the soft, easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten. Were all mankind villains, 
They’d starve each other; lawyers: ould want 
practice, : 
Cut-throats reward; each man would kill his 
brother 
Himself; none would be paid or hanged for mur- 
der. 
Honesty! ’twas a cheat, invented first 
To bind the hands of bold, deserving rogues, 
That fools and cowards might sit safe in power, 
And lord it uncontrolled above their betters. 
Jaf. Then honesty is but a notion ? 
Pierre. Nothing else ; 
Like wit, much talked of, not to be defined: 
He that pretends to most, too, has least share in ’t. 
'Tis a ragged virtue. Honesty! no more on’t. 
Jaf. Sure thou art honest ? 
Pierre. So, indeed, men think me— 
But they’re mistaken, Jaffier; ’m a rogue, 
As well as they ; 
A fine, gay, bold-faced villain, as thou seest me! 
’Tis true I pay my debts when they’re contracted ; 
I steal from no man; would not cut a throat 
To gain admission to a great man’s purse; 
Would not betray my friend 
To get his place or fortune; I scorn to flatter | 
A blown-up fool above me, or crush the wretch | 
beneath me: 
Yet, Jaffier, for all this, I am a villain. 
Jaf. [R. C.] A villain ? 
Pierre. Yes, a most notorious villain ; 
To see the sufferings of my fellow-creatures, 
And own myself a man; to see our senators 
Cheat the deluded people with a show 
Of liberty, which yet they ne’er must taste of. 
They say by them our hands are free from fetters; | 
Yet whom they please they lay in basest bonds; 
Bring whom they please to infamy and sorrow; — |; 
Drive us, like wrecks, down the rough tide of |; 
power, : 
Whilst no hold’s left to save us from destruction. |; 
All that bear this are villains, and I one, 
Not to rouse up at the great call of nature, 
And check the growth of these domestic spoilers, |; 
That make us slaves, and tell us ’tis our charter! | 
| Walks L. 
Jaf. I think no safety can be here for virtue, 
And grieve, my friend, as much as thou, to live 
In such a wrteched state as this of Venice— 
Where all agree to spoil the public good, 
And villains fatten with the brave man’s labors. |; 
Pierre. [returns ta L. C.] We've neither safety, | 
unity nor peace, |: 
For the foundation’s lost of common good ; 
Justice is lame, as well as blind, amongst us; 
The laws (corrupted to their ends that make them) |) 
Serve but for instruments of some new tyranny, 
That every day starts up t? enslave us deeper. . 
Now [lays his hand on JAFFIER’S arm] could | 
this glorious eause but find out friends | 
To do it right—oh, Jaffier, then might’st thou | 
Not wear those seals of woe upon thy face; 
The proud Priuli should be taught humanity, 
And learn to value such a son as thou art. ; 
I dare not speak, but my heart bleeds this moment! | 
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Act I, Scene 1.] 


Jaf. Cursed be the cause, though I, thy friend, | 


be partc ’t! 
Let me partake the troubles of thy bosom, 
For [ am used .o misery, and perhaps 
May find a way to sweeten ’t to thy spirit. 
Pierre. (turns L. and looks over Rr. shoulder.) 
Too scon ’twill reach thy knowledge. 
Jaf. Th n from thee 
Let it proceed. There’s virtue in thy friendship 
Would make the saddest tale of sorrow pleasing, 
Strengthen my constancy and welcome ruin. 
Pierre. Then thou art ruined ! 
Jaf. That I long since knew ; 
I and ill fortune have been long acquainted. 
Pierre. 1 passed this very moment by thy doors, 
And found them guarded by a troop of villains ; 
‘‘'The sons of public rapine were destroying.” 
They told me, by the sentence of the law 
They had commission to seize all thy fortune ; 
Nay, more, Priuli’s cruel hand had signed it. 
Here stood a ruffian, with a horrid face, 
Lording it o’er a pile of massy plate, 
Tumbled into a heap for public sale ; 
There was another making villainous jests 
At thy undoing; he had ta’en possession 
Of all thy ancient, most domestic ornaments ; 
Rich hangings, intermixed and wrought with gold; 
The very bed which, on thy wedding-night, 
Received thee to the arms of Belvidera, 
The scene of all thy joys, was violated 
By the coarse hands of filthy dungeon villains, 
And thrown amongst the common lumber ! 
Jaf. Now, thank Heaven— 
Pierre. Thank Heaven! for what ? 
Jaf. That I’m not worth a ducat ! 
Pierre. Curse thy dull stars, and the worse fate 
of Venice, 
Where brothers, friends and fathers, all are false ; 
Where there’s no truth, no trust; where inno- 
cence 
Stoops under vile oppression, and vice lords it. 
Hadst thou but seen, as I did, how, at last, 
Thy beauteous Belvidera, like a wretch 
That’s doomed to banishment, came weeping forth, 
Whilst two young Virgins, on whose armsshe leaned, 
Kindly looked up, and at her grief grew sad, 
As if they catched the sorrows that fell from her ; 
Ev’n the lewd rabble that were gathered round 
To see the sight, stood mute when they beheld her, 
Governed their roaring throats and grumbled pity ; 


_I could have hugged the greasy rogues—they 


pleased me. 

Jaf. I thank thee for this story from my soul, 
Since now I know the worst that can befall me. 
Ah, Pierre! I havea heart that could have borne 
The roughest wrong my fortune could have done me. 


But when I think what Belvidera feels, 
The bitterness her tender spirits taste of, 
I own myself a coward. Bear my weakness, 


| If, throwing thus my arms about thy neck, 


[ Embrace. 


_Iplay the boy, and blubber in thy bosom. 
_ Oh, I shall drown thee with my sorrows. 


Pierre. Burn! 
First burn and level Venice to thy ruin. 
What! starve like beggars’ brats, in frosty weather, 
Under a hedge, and whine ourselves to death! 
Thou or thy cause shall never want assistance 
Whilst I have blood or fortune fit to serve thee: 
Command my heart—thou'rt every way its master! 


Jaf. No; there’s asecret pride in bravely dying. |}Oh, woman! lovely woman! 


VENICE PRESERVED. 


| Thy Belvidera suffers. 
| Die !—d——n first ! 


' Surfeit-slain fools, the common dung 0’ th’ soil! 
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Pierre. ae die in holes and corners, dogs run 
mad: 

Man knows a braver remedy for sorrow— 

Revenge, the attribute of gods; they stamped it, 

With their great image, on our natures. Die! 

Consider well the cause that calls upon thee, 

And, if thowrt base enough, die then. Remember, 
Belvidera ! 

What! be decently interred 

In a church-yard, and mingle thy brave dust 

With stinking rogues, that rot in winding-sheets, | 


Jaf. Oh— 

Pierre. Well said, out with ’t—swear a little. 

Jaf. Swear? By sea and air, by earth, by 

heav’n and hell, 
I will revenge my Belvidera’s tears! 
| Both go R. 

Hark thee, my fr iend—Priuli—is—a senator ! 

Pierre. A dog 

Jaf. ies ie c.] Agreed. 

Pierre. Shoot him! 

Jaf. With all my heart! 
No more—where shall we meet at night? 

Pierre. Vl tell thee: 
On the Rialto, every night at twelve, 
I take my evening’s walk of meditation : 
There we two ’1l meet, and talk of precious mischief. 

Jaf. Farewell! 

Pierre. At twelve. 

Jaf. At any hour: my plagues 
Will keep me waking. [Hxit PIERRE, R. 
[R. c.] Tell me why, good Heaven, 
Thou mad’st me what I am, with all the spirit, 
Aspiring thoughts and elegant desires 
That fill the happiest man? Ah, rather, why 
Didst thou not form me sordid as my fate, 
Base-minded, dull and fit to carry burdens ? 
Why have I sense to know the curse that’s on me ? 
Is this just dealing, Nature? Belvidera! 
Poor Belvidera! 

Bel. [without.| Lead me, lead me, my virgins, 
To that kind voice. 


Enter BELVIDERA, L. 


My lord, my love, my refuge ! 
[Leans on JAFFIER, R. C. 
Happy my eyes when they behold thy face! 
My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating 
At sight of thee, and bound with sprightful joys. 
Oh, smile as when our loves were in their spring, 
And cheer my fainting soul! 
Jaf. [R. c.] As when our loves 
Were in their spring? Has, then, my fortune 
changed thee ? 
Art thou not, Belvidera, still the same, 
Kind, good and tender, as my arms first found thee? 
If thou art altered, where shall I have harbor ? 
Where ease my loaded heart? [Part.] Oh, where | 
complain ? 
Bel. [c.] Does this appear like change, or love 
decaying, 
When thus I throw myself into thy bosom, 
With all the resolution of strong truth ? 
[Leans on JAFFIER, R. C. 
I joy more in thee 
Than did thy mother, when she hugged thee first, | 
And blessed the gods for all her travail past. 


Jaf. Can there in woman be such glorious faith ? 
Sure all ill stories of thy sex are false! [Part. | 
Nature made thee 
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VENICE PRESERVED. 


[Act II, Scene 1, 


To temper man: we had been brutes without you. ! 
Angels are painted fair to look like you: 
There’s in you all that. we believe of heaven ; 
Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love ! [_ Embrace. 
Bel. If love be treasure, we’ll be wondrous rich. 
_ Oh, lead me to some desert, [ part] wide and wild, 
_ Barren as our misfortunes, where my soul ' 
May have its vent, where I may tell aloud 
To the high heavens, and ey’ry list’ning planet, 
With what a boundless stock my bosom s fraught. 
Jaf. (taking her hand.] Ob, Belvidera! doubly 
Vm a beggar ; 
_ Undone by fortune, and in debt to thee. 
Want, worldly want, that hungry, meagre fiend, 
_ Is at my heels, and chases me in view. 
Canst thou bear cold and hunger ? 
limbs, 
| Framed for the tender offices of love, 
_ Endure the bitter gripes of smarting poverty ? 
~ When banished by our miseries abroad 
_ (As suddenly we shall be), to seek out, 
| Insome far climate, where our names are strangers, 
For charitable succor: wilt thou then— 
| When in a bed of straw we shrink together, 
_ And the bleak wind shall whistle round our heads— 
_ Wilt thou then talk thus tome ? Wilt thou then 
Hush my cares thus, and shelter me with love? 
Bel. Ob, I will love thee, even in madness love 
thee! 
Though my distracted senses should forsake me, 
I’d find some intervals when my poor heart 
_ Should ’suage itself, and be let loose to thine. 
Though the bare earth be all our resting place, 


Can these 


_ Its roots our food, some cliff our habitation, 


Ill make this arm a pillow for thine head ; 
And, as thou sighing liest, and swelled with sorrow, 
Creep to thy bosom, pour the balm of love 
Into thy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest; [ Part. 
Then praise our God, and watch thee till the 
morning. 
Jaf. Hear this, you Heav’ns, and wonder how 
you made her! 
Reign, reign, ye monarchs, that divide the world ; 
Busy rebellion ne’er will let you know 
_ Tranquillity and happiness like mine; 
_ Like gaudy ships, the obsequious billows fall, 
_ And rise again, to lift you in your pride; 
They wait ‘but for a storm, and then devour you: 
[BELVIDERA crosses R. 
I, in my private bark already wrecked, 
Like a poor merchant driven to unknown land, 
That had, by chance, picked up his choicest treas- 
ure, 
_ In one dear casket, and savéd only that, 
[Returns to J AFFIER. 
Since I must wander farther on the shore, 
| Thus [taking her arm] hug my little, put my 
precious store, 
Resolved to scorn, and trust my fate no more. 
[Hxeunt L. 


voNa. WN LMS Bi We 
SCENE I.—The Rialto. 
Enter JAFFIER, L. 


Jaf. [L. c.] I’m here; and thus, the shades of 
night around me, 
I look as if all hell were in my heart, 
And Tin hell. Nay, surely ’tis so with me ! 


‘| Hell! hell! why sleep’st thou? 


For every step I tread, methinks some fiend 
Knocks at my breast, and bids me not be quiet. 
I’ve heard how desperate wretches like myself | 
Have wandered out at this dead time of night, 
To meet the foe of mankind in his walk. . 
Sure I’m so cursed, that though of Heav’n for- | 
saken, 
No minister of darkness cares to tempt me. 
[Turns L. 
Enter PIERRE, R. 2 E. | 
Pierre. Sure I’ve staid too long: 
[ Coming forward. | 
The clock has struck, and I may lose my proselyte. | 
Speak, [seeing JAFFIER] who goes there? | 
Jaf. [u.] A dog, that comes to howl | 
At yonder moon. What’s he that asks the question? — 
Pierre. A friend to dogs, for they are honest | 
creatures, 
And ne’er betray their masters, never fawn 
On any that they love not. Well met, friend. | 
[Advancing toward R. c.] Jaffier! 
Jaf. The same. 
Pierre. [R. C.] Where’s Belvidera ? 
Jaf. For a day or two 
I’ve lodged her privately, till I see farther 
What fortune will do with me. Prithee, friend, 
If thou wouldst have me fit to hear good counsel, 
Speak not of Belvidera. 
Pierre. [u. c.] Speak not of her? 
Jaf. Oh, no! nor name her! 
Pierre. Maybe T wish her well. 
Jaf. Whom well ? 
Pierre. Thy wife—thy lovely Belvidera ! 
I hope a man may wish his friend’s wife well, 
And no harm done ? 
Jaf. [retiring L.] You're merry, Pierre. 
Pierre. [following.| Iam so: | 
Thou shalt smile, too, and Belvidera smile : | 
We'll all rejoice. Here’ s something to buy pins; | 
Marriage is chargeable. [Gives him a purse. 
Jaf. [u.] I but half wished 
To see the devil, and he’s here already! Well, 
What must this buy? Rebellion, murder, treason? | 
Tell me [turning R.] which way I must be d——d | 
for this. | 
Pierre. [L. c.] When last we parted we’d no- 
qualms like these, | 
But entertained each other’s thoughts, like men — 
Whose souls were well acquainted. Is the world 
Reformed since our last meeting? What new |} 
miracles 
Have happened? Has Priuli’s heart relented? | 
Can he be honest? 
Jaf. Kind Heaven, let heavy curses | 
Gall his old age, till life become his burden; | 
Let him groan under ’t long, linger an age 
In the worst agonies and pangs of death, 
And find its ease but late ! 
Pierre. Nay, couldst thou not 
As well, my friend, have stretched the curse to alll | 
The senate round, as to one single villain ? 
Jaf. But curses stick not; ; could I kill with | 
cursing, | 
By Heaven, T know not thirty heads in Venice 
Should not be blasted! Senators should rot, 
Like dogs, on dunghills. Oh, for a curse 
To kill with ! [ Crosses R. 
Pierre. Daggers —daggers are much better! 
Jaf. '[R.C.] Ha! 
Pierre. Daggers! 
Jaf. But where are they ? 
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_No power, nor death, shall make me false to thee ! 


Pierre. Oh, a thousand 
May be disposed, in honest hands, in Venice ! 
Jaf. Thou talk’st in clouds. 
Pierre. But yet a heart half wronged 
As thine has been would find the meaning, Jaffier! 
Jaf. A thousand daggers, all in honest hands! 
And have not [ a friend will stick one here ? 
Pierre. [c.] Yes; if I thought thou were not to 
be cherished 
To a nobler purpose, I would be that friend. 
[Lays his hand on JAFFIER’S arm. 
But thou hast better friends; friends whom thy 
wrongs 
Have made thy friends; friends worthy to be 
called so. 
V’ll trust thee with a secret. There are spirits 
This hour at work. But, as thou art a man 
Whom I have picked and chosen from the world, 
Swear that thou wilt be true to what I utter ; 
And when I’ve told thee that which only gods, 
And men like gods, are privy to, then swear 
No chance or change shall wrest it from thy 
bosom. | 
Jaf. [R.] When thou wouldst bind me, is there | 
need of oaths? 
Is coward, fool or villain in my face ? 
If I seem none of these, I dare believe 
Thou wouldst not use me in a little cause ; 
For I am fit for honor’s toughest task, 
Nor ever yet found fooling was my province: 
And, for a villainous, inglorious enterprise, 
I know thy heart so well, I dare lay mine 
Before thee, set it to what point thou wilt. 
Pierre. Nay, ’tis a cause thou wilt be fond of, 
Jaffier, 
For it is founded on the noblest basis— 
Our liberties, our natural inheritance ! 
We'll do the business, and ne’er fast and pray for ’t; 
Openly act a deed the world shall gaze 
With wonder at, and envy when ’tis done. 
Jaf. For liberty ! 
Pierre. For liberty, my friend. 
[J AFFIER Crosses L. 
Thou shalt be freed from base Priuli’s tyranny, 
And thy sequestered fortunes healed again : 
I shall be free from those opprobrious wrongs 
That press me now, and bend my spirit downward; 


Succeed to its just right; fools shall be pulled 
From wisdom’s seat—those baleful, unclean birds, 
Those lazy owls, who, perched near Fortune’s top, 
Sit only watchful with their heavy wings 
To cuff down new-fledged virtues, that would rise 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmonious. | 
Jaf. What can I do? [ Crosses to R. D. 
Pierre. Canst thou not kill a senator ? 
Jaf. By allmy wrongs, thou talk’st asif revenge 
Were to be had! and the brave story warms me. 
[ Crosses L. 
Pierre. Swear, then! 
Jaf. I do, [kneels, L. C.] by all those glittering 
stars, 
And yon great ruling planet of the night! | 
By all good spirits above, and ill below ! 
By love and friendship, dearer than my life, 


Pierre. Here we embrace, and I'll unlock my 
heart. 
A council’s held hard by, where the destruction 


And weighs up morning. 


/One might have thought you’d not have been be- 


Of this great empire’s hatching; there I’ll lead thee; 
But be a man—for thou’rt to mix with men 


Fit to disturb the peace of all the world, 
And rule it when ’tis wildest. 
Jaf. I give thee thanks 
For this kind warning. Yes, I'll be a man; 
And charge thee, Pierre, whene’er thou seest my 
fears 
Betray me less, to rip this heart of mine 
Out of my breast, and show it for a coward’s. 
Come, let’s be gone, for from this hour I chase 
All little thoughts, all tender human follies, 
Out of my bosom: vengeance shall have room— 
Revenge ! [ Going R. 
Pierre. And liberty ! 


Jaf. Revenge! revenge! [Exewnt R. 


SCENE II.—A Room in the House of AQUILINA. 
Einter RENAULT, L. 2 E. 
Ren. [{c.] Why was my choice ambition ? 
worst ground 

A wretch can build on! Tis, indeed, at distance, 
A goodly prospect, tempting to the view; 
The height delights us, and the mountain top 
Looks beautiful, because ’tis nigh to heaven ; 
But we ne’er think how sandy’s the foundation, 
What storm will batter and what tempest shake us. 
Whao’s there ? 


The 


Enter SPINOSA, L. 
Spin. [L. C.] Renault, good morrow, for by this 
time, 
I think, the scale of night has turned the balance, 
Has the clock struck 
twelve ? 
Ren. [R.] Yes; clocks will go as they are set: 
but man, 
Irregular man’s ne’er constant, never certain. 
I’ve spent at least three precious hours of darkness 
In waiting dull attendance ; ’tis the curse 
Of diligent virtue to be mixed, like mine, 
With giddy tempers, souls but half resolved. 
Spin. [u.] Hell seize that soul amongst us it 
can frighten! 
Ren. [c.] What’s, then, the cause that Iam here 
alone ? 
Why are we not together ? 
Enter ELLIOT, L. 
Oh, sir, welcome! 
You are an Englishman: when treason’s hatching, 


hindhand. 
Elliot. Frenchman, you are saucy. 
Ren. [u. c.] How? 
[Puts his hand to his sword. 

Enter BEDAMAR, MEZZANA, DURAND and THEO- 

DORE, L.; the three latter stand back, u. 

Beda. [crossing c.] At difference? Fie! 
Is this a time for quarrels? Thieves and rogues 
Fall out and brawl: should men of your high | 

calling, 

Men separated by the choice of Providence 
From the gross heap of mankind, and set here, 
In this assembly, as in one great jewel, 
T’ adorn the bravest purpose it e’er smiled on— 
Should you, like boys, wrangle for trifles ? 

Ren. [R. c.] Boys! 

Beda. [c.] Renault, thy hand. 

Ren. I thought I’d given my heart, 
Long since, to every man that mingles here ; 
But grieve to find it trusted with such tempers 
That can’t forgive my froward age its weakness. 

Beda. Elliot, thou once hadst virtue. I have seen 
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- Not half thus courted. 


- Once more embrace, my friends— | 
- United thus, we are the mighty engine 


- Totters it not already ? 
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Thy stubborn temper bend with godlike goodness, 
Tis thy nation’s glory 
To hug the foe that offers brave alliance. 


Must twist this rooted empire from its basis. 


Eliiot. [L.] Would ’twere tumbling ! ; 
Beda. Nay, itshall down: thisnight we sealits ruin. 
Enter PIERRE, L. D. 
Oh, Pierre! thou art welcome. 
Come to my breast ; for, by its hopes, thou look’st | 


VENICE PRESERVED. 


Lovelily dreadful, and the fate of Venice 
Seems on thy sword already. Oh, my Mars! 
The poets that first feigned a god of war 
Surely prophesied of thee! 
Pierre. {u.] Friends, was not Brutus 
(I mean that Brutus who, in open senate, 
Stabbed the first Cesar that usurped the world) 
A gallant man? 
Ren. [r. c.] Yes, and Catiline, too, 
Though story wrong his fame; for he conspired 
To prop the reeling glory of his country. 
His cause was good. 
Beda. [u. c.] And ours as much above it 
As, Renault, thou ’rt superior to Cethegus, 
Or Pierre to Cassius. 
Pierre. Then to what we aim at! 
When do we start? Or must we talk forever ? 
Beda. [c.] No, Pierre, the deed’s near birth: 
fate seems to have set 
The business up, and given it to our care ; 
I hope there’s not a heart or hand amongst us 


But what is firm and ready. 
Elliot. [u. c.] All! 
We'll die with Bedamar. 
Beda. Oh, men, 
Matchless as will your glory be hereafter : 
The game is for a matchless prize, if won ; 
If lost, disgraceful ruin ! 
Pierre. Ten thousand men are armédat your nod, 
Commanded all by leaders fit to guide 
A battle for the freedom of the world: 
This wretched state has starved them in its service; 
And, by your bounty quickened, they’re resolved 


_ To serve your glory, and revenge their own: 


They've all their different quarters in this city, 
Watch for the alarm, and grumble ’tis so tardy. 
Beda. 1 doubt not, friend, but thy unwearied 
diligence 
Has still kept waking, and it shall have ease: 
After this night, it is resolved, we meet 
No more till Venice owns us for her lords. 
Pierre. How lovelily the Adriatic, then, 
Dressed in her flames, will shine! Devouring 
flames! 
Such as shall burn her to the watery bottom, 


_ And hiss in her foundation! 


Beda. Now if any 
Amongst us here, that own this glorious cause, 


_ Have friends or int’rest he would wish to save, 


Let it be told—the general doom is sealed ; 
But I’d forego the hopes of a world’s empire, 
Rather than wound the bowels of my friend. 


Pierre. I must confess you there have touched | 


my weakness. 
I have a friend—hear it; and such a friend! 
My heart was ne’er shut to him. Nay, I’ll tell 
He knows the very business of this hour; 


ctw ae [All start. 
But he rejoices in the cause, and loves it: 


you, 


sheores 
$ 


That voice was wont to come in gentle whispers, | 


[Act II, Scene 2. }4 


We've changed a vow to live and die together, 
And he’s at hand, to ratify it here. 

Ren. How! all betrayed ? 

Pierre. [c.] No; I’ve dealt nobly with you— 
I’ve brought my all into the public stock : f 
I’d but one friend, and him Ill share amongst you. {3 
Receive, and cherish him; or if, when seen | 
And searched, you find him worthless—as my | 

tongue 
Has lodged this secret in his faithful breast, 
To ease your fears I wear a dagger here 
Shall rip it out again, and give you rest. 
Come forth, thou only good I e’er could boast of. 
Enter JAFFIER, with a dagger in his hand, L. D. 

Beda. [c.] His presence bears the show of manly 

virtue ! 

Jaf. [L.] I know you'll wonder all, that, thus 

uncalled, 
I dare approach this place of fatal councils ; 
But ’m amongst you, and, by heaven, it glads me | 
To see so many virtues thus united, 
To restore justice and dethrone oppression. 
Command this steel, if you would have it quiet, 
Into this breast; but, if you think it worthy 
To cut the throats of reverend rogues in robes, 
Send me into the cursed assembled Senate : 
It shrinks not, though I meet a father there. 
Would you behold the city flaming? here’s 
A hand shall bear a lighted torch at noon 
To th’ arsenal, and set its gates on fire! 

Ren. {c.] You talk this well, sir. 

Jaf. Nay, by heaven, I'll do this! 

Come, come, I read distrust in all your faces— 
You fear me villain, and, indeed, ’tis odd 

To hear a stranger talk thus, at first meeting, 
Of matters that have been so well debated : 
But I come ripe with wrongs, as you with counsels. 

I hate this Senate—am a foe to Venice ; \| 
A friend to none but men reso!ved, like me, | 
To push on mischief. Ob, did you but know me, » 
I need not talk thus! lj 

Beda. Pierre, I must embrace him ; 

My heart beats to this man as if it knew him. 

Ren. I never loved these buggers. 

Jaf. Still I see 
The cause delights me not. 

me 
As I were dangerous. But I come armed 
Against all doubts, and to your trusts will give 
A pledge worth more than all the world can pay 
for. 
My Belvidera! 


Your friends survey |) 


Hoa! my Belvidera ! 
[Calls at L. D. 

Beda. [u. c.] What wonder next? 
Jaf. Let me entreat you, sirs, 

As < have henceforth hope to call you friends, 

That all but the embassador, and this 

Grave guide of councils, with my friend, that owns 

me, 

Withdraw awhile, to spare a woman’s blushes. 

[(Lxeunt all but BEDAMAR, RENAULT, JAFFIER 
and PIERRE, who stand back on t. y 
Beda. Pierre, whither will this ceremony lead us? | 
Jaf. My Belvidera! Belvidera ! [ Calling. 
Bel. [within, L. D.] Who— 

Who calls so loud, at this late, peaceful hour ? 


And fill my ears with the soft breath of love. 
Enter BELVIDERA, L. D. 

Thou hourly image of my thoughts, where art | 

thou? | 


™ 
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Jaf. Indeed ’tis late. 
Bel. Alas! where am I? whither is ’t you lead 
me? 
Methinks I read distraction in your face! 
You shake and tremble, too! your blood runs cold! 
Heay’n guard my love, and bless his heart with 
patience! 
Jaf. That I have patience let our fate bear 
witness, [ They join hands. 
Who has ordained it so, that thou and I 
(Thou, the divinest good man e’er possessed, 
And I the wretched’st of the race of man), 
This very hour, without one tear, must part. 
Bel. Part! must we part? Oh, am I then for- 
saken ? 
Why drag you from me? [Drawing to the R.] 
whither are you going ? 
My dear! my life! my love! 
Jaf. [c., to RENAULT, etc.] Oh, friends! 
Bel. [c., to JAFFIER.] Speak to me! 
Jaf. Take her from my heart! 
She’ll gain such hold else, I shall ne’er get loose. 
I charge you, take her, but with tenderest care 
Relieve her troubles and assuage her sorrows. 
[She leans on JAFFIER. 
Ren. [advancing to her.| Rise, madame, and 
command, among your servants— 
Jaf. To you, sirs, and your honors, I bequeath 
her, [ They lay hold of her. 
And with her this; whene’er I prove unworthy— 
[ Gives a dagger to RENAULT. 
You know the rest—then strike it to her heart ; 
And tell her he who three whole happy years 
Lay in her arms, and each kind night repeated 
The passionate vows of still increasing love, 


_ Sent tbat reward for all her truth and sufferings. 


Bel. [held between BEDAMAR and RENAULT.] 
Oh, thou unkind one! 


_ Have I deserved this from you ? 


Look on me, tell me, speak, thou dear deceiver, 
Why am I separated from thy love ? 
If I am false, accuse me; but if true, 
Don’t, prithee don’t in poverty forsake me, 

[Breaks away and runs back to J AFFIER. 
But pity the sad heart that’s torn with parting. 

[ They retake her. 
Yet hear me; yet recall me. Jaffier, Jaffier ! 
[Exeunt BEDAMAR, etc., dragging her L. 2 E., 
JAFFIER, R. 


ACL. LITT. 
SCENE I.—A Room in the House of AQUILINA. 
Enter BELVIDERA, L. 2 E. 
I’m sacrificed! Im sold—betrayed to 
shame ! 
Inevitable ruin has enclosed me! 
He that should guard my virtue has betrayed it ; 
Left me—undone me! Oh, that I could hate him! 
Where shall I go? Oh, whither, whither wander ? 
Enter JA¥FFIER, R. 


Jaf. [R. c.| Can Belvidera want a resting-place, 
When these poor arms are open to receive her? 


Bel. 


There was a time— 


Bel. [c.] Yes, yes, there was a time 
When Belvidera’s tears, her cries and sorrows, 
Were not despised; when, if she chanced to sigh, 
Or look but sad— There was, indeed, a time 
When Jafiier would have ta’en her in his arms, 


Eased her declining head upon his breast, 
And never left her till he found the cause. 
But well I know why you forsake me thus ° 
Iam no longer fit to bear a share 
In your concernments; my weak female virtue 
Must not be trusted ; ’tis too frail and tender. 
[ Crosses R. * 
Jaf. Oh, Portia, Portia, what a soul was thine! 
Bel. [returns to L. Cc.) That Portia was a wo- 
man; and when Brutus, 
Big with the fate of Rome, (Heav’n guard thy 
safety !) 
Concealed from her the labors of his mind, 
She let him see her blood was great as his, 
Flowed from a spring as noble, and a heart 
Fit to partake his troubles, as his love. 
Fetch, fetch that dagger back, the dreadful dower 
Thou gav’stlast night in parting with me; strike it 
Here to my heart; and, as the blood flows from it, 
Judge if it run not pure as Cato’s daughter’s. 
Jaf. [R.] Oh, Belvidera! 
Bel. [c.] Why was I last night delivered to a 
villain ? 
Jaf. Ha! a villain? 
Bel. [R.] Yes, to a villain! 
hour, 
Meets that assembly, all made up of wretches 
That look as hell had drawn them into league ? 
| Why—I in this hand, and in that a dagger— 
Was I delivered with such dreadful ceremonies ? 
‘‘'To you, sirs, and your honors I bequeath her, 


Why, at such an 


‘| And with her this: whene’er I prove unworthy— 


You know the rest—then strike it to her heart.” 
Ob! [turns from him] why’s that rest concealed 
from me? Must I 
Be made the hostage of a hellish trust ? 
For such I know I am; that’s all my value. 
But, by the love and loyalty I owe thee, 
I’ll free thee from the bondage of these slaves! 
Straight to the Senate—tell them all I know, 
[ Going L. 
All that I think, all that my fears inform me. 
Jaf. [c.] Is this the Roman virtue? this the 
blood 
That boasts its purity with Cato’s daughter ? 
Would she have e’er betrayed her Brutus ? 
[ Going to her. 
Bel. [u.] No; 
For Brutus trusted her. [Leans on him.] Wert 
thou so kind, 
What would not Belvidera suffer for thee ? 
Jaf. I shall undo myself, and tell thee all. 
Yet think a little, ere thou tempt me further ; 
Think, I’ve a tale to tell will shake thy nature, 
Melt all this boasted constancy thou talk’st of 
Into vile tears and despicable sorrows. 
Then, if thou shouldst betray me— 
Bel. Shall I swear ? 
Jaf. No, do not swear—I would not violate 
Thy tender nature with so rude a bond ; 
But, as thou hop’st to see me live my days, 
' And love thee long, lock this within thy breast : 
I’ve bound myself, by all the strictest sacraments, 
Divine and human— 
Bel. Speak ! 
Jaf. To kill thy father ! 
Bel. My father ? [ Part. 
Jaf. Nay, the throats of the whole Senate 
Shall bleed, my Belvidera. He amongst us 
That SUARGS his father, brother or his friend, 
Is d——d! 
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VENICE: PRESERVED. 


Bel. Oh! 
Jaf. Have a care, and shrink notevenin thought, 
For if thou dost— 
Bel. {u. c.] I know it—thou wilt kill me. 
Do! strike thy sword into this bosom; lay me 
Dead on the earth, and thou wilt be safe. 
Murder my father! Though his cruel nature 
Has persecuted me to my undoing, , 
Driven me to basest wants, can I behold him, 
With smiles of vengeance, butchered in his age— 
The sacred fountain of my life destroyed ? 
And canst thou shed the blood that gave me be- 
ing ? [Leans on him. 
Nay, be a traitor, too, and sell thy country ? 
Can thy great heart descend so vilely low, 
Mix with hired slaves, bravosand common stabbers, 
Join such a crew, and take a ruffian’s wages, 
To cut the throats of wretches as they sleep? 
[ Part. 
Jaf. [R.c.] Thou wrong’st me, Belvidera! I’ve 
engaged 
With men of souls, fit to reform the ills 
Of all mankind ; there’s not a heart among them 
But’s stout as death, yet honest as the nature 
Of man first made, ere fraud and vice were fashion. 
Bel. [{L.] What’s he, to whose cursed hands last 
night thou gav’st me ? 
Was that well done? Oh! I could tell a story 
Would rouse thy lion heart out of its den, 
And make it rage with terrifying fury ! 
Jaf. [c.] Speak on, I charge thee! 
Bel. Oh, my love! [leaning on him] if e’er 
_ Thy Belvidera’s peace deserved thy care, 
Remove me from this place. Last night! last 
night ! 
Jaf. Distract me not, but give me all the truth! 
Bel. No sooner wert thou gone, and I alone, 
Left in the power of that old son of mischief, 
No sooner was I laid on my sad bed, 
But that vile wretch approached me. 
heart 
_ Throbbed with its fears. 
Oh, how I wept and sighed, 
And shrunk and trembled—wished in vain for him 
_ That should protect me! Thou, alas, wast gone! 
Jaf. (turning R.] Patience, sweet Heaven, till 
I make vengeance sure! fi 
Bel. He drew the hideous dagger forth thou 
gav’st him, 
And, with upbraiding smiles, he said, “ Behold it: 
This is the pledge of a false husband’s love”: 
And in his arms then pressed, and would have 
clasped me ; 
But, with my cries, I seared his coward heart, 
Till he withdrew, and muttered vows to hell. 
[Rush into each other's arms. 
These are thy friends! [part] with these thy 
life, thy honor, 
Thy love, all staked—and all will go to ruin! 
Jaf. [c.| No more; I. charge thee, keep this 
secret close. 
Clear up thy sorrows; look as if thy wrongs 
Were all forgot, and treat him like a friend, 
As no complaint were made. No more; retire, 
Retire, my life, and doubt not of my honor : 
Pll heal its failings, and deserve thy love. 
Bel. [u.] Oh! should I part with thee, I fear 
thou wilt 
In anger leave me, and return no more. 
Jaf. Return no more! I would not live with- 
out thee 


Then my 
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Another night to purchase the creation. 
Bel. When shall we meet again ? 
Jaf. Anon, at twelve, 
V’ll steal myself to thy expecting arms: 
Come, like a traveled dove, and bring thee peace. 
Bel. Indeed! 
Jaf. By all our loves! 
Bel. ’Tis hard to part: 
But sure no falsehood ever looked so fairly. 
Farewell! remember twelve. (Hartt L. D. 
Jaf. {c.] Let Heav’n forget me 
When I remember not thy truth, thy love! 
Enter PIERRE, R. 
Pierre. Jaftier ! 
Jaf. [L.] Who calls? 
Pierre. {R.c.] A friend, that could have wished 
T’ have found thee otherwise employed. What, 
hunt 
A wife on the dull soil! Sure a stanch husband, 
Of all hounds, is the dullest. Wilt thou never, 
Never be weaned from caudles and confections ? 


Of unaired shirts? catarrhs and toothache got 
By thin-soled shoes ? 
'Chosen to be a sharer in the destruction 

Of a whole people should sneak thus in corners, 
To waste his time and fool his mind with love! 


hour 
With a kind woman, and not wrong his calling ? 
Pierre. [R.] Not in a cause like ours. 
Jaf. Then, friend, our cause 
Is in a d——d condition: for I'll tell thee, 
That canker-worm, called lechery, has touched it; 
’Tis tainted vilely. Wouldst thou think it? Re- 
nault | 
(That mortified, old, withered, winter rogue) 
Loves simple fornication like a priest ; 
I’ve found him out at watering for my wife ; 
| He visited her last night, like a kind guardian ; 
Faith, she has some temptations, that’s the truth 
on ’t. 
Pierre. [R. C.] He durst not wrong his trust! 
Jaf. "Twas something late, though, 
To take the freedom of a lady’s chamber. 
Pierre. ‘* Was she in bed ? 
Jaf. “Yes, ‘faith! in virgin sheets, 
‘* White as her bosom, Pierre ; dished neatly up— 
‘Might tempt a weaker appetite to taste.” 
Pierre. Patience guide me! 
He used no violence ? 
Jaf. No, no: out on ’t, violence ! 
Played with her neck ; brushed her with his gray 
. beard ; 


ed a little, 
Maybe, or so— but not a jot of violence. 
Pierre. [rums to R. D.] D——n him! 
Jaf. Aye, so say I: but, hush, no more on ’t! 


‘Sure it is near the hour 
| We all should meet for our concluding orders. 


Will the embassador be here in person ? 


that villain, 


Renault, to give the executing charge. 
Td have thee be a man, if possible, 
And keep thy temper; for a brave revenge 


| 


Ne’er comes too late. 


Jaf. [c.] Fear not; I’m cool as patience. 
Pierre. He’s 
the hall. 


[Act IIT, Scene 1, 


MDE AL ALE TE IPE. A I: 


What feminine tales hast thou been list’ning to— |: 


Damnation! that a fellow 


Jaf. [L. c.] May not a man, then, trifle out an | 


Struggled and toused ; tickled her till she squeak- . 


Pierre. [R. C.] No; he has sent commission to |; 


yonder, coming this way through _ 
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| Id put it in thy keeping ; for I know thee. 


_ We shall be warm, my friends, I hope, to-morrow. 


Act III, Scene 1.] 


His thoughts seem full. 

Jaf. Prithee, retire, and leave me 
With him alone; [ll put him to some trial— 
See how his rotten part will bear the touching. 

Pierre. Be careful, then. 

Jaf. Nay, never doubt, but trust me. | 
[Lait PIERRE, R. U. E. 
What! be a devil, take a damning oath 
For shedding native blood? Can there be sin 
In merciful repentance? Oh, this villain! 

[ Retires up C. 


Enter RENAULT, L. U. E. 


Ren. [u. c.] Perverse and peevish, what a 
slave is man, 
To let his itching flesh thus get the better of him! 
Dispatch the tool, her husband—that were well. | 
Who’s there ? 
Jaf. (advancing.| A man. 
Ren. My friend, my near ally, 
The hostage of your faith, my beauteous charge, 
is very well. 
Jaf. [R. C.] Sir, are you sure of that? 
Stands she in perfect health ? 
even— 
Neither too hot nor cold ? 
fen. What means that question ? 
Jaf. Oh! women have fantastic constitutions— | 
Inconstant in their wishes, always wavering, 
And never fixed. Was it not boldly done, 
Ev’n at first sight, to trust the thing I loved 
(A tempting treasure, too) with youth so fierce 
And vigorous as thine? But thou art honest. 
Ren. Who dares accuse me? 
Jaf. Cursed be he that doubts 
Thy virtue! I have tried it, and declare, 
Were I to choose a guardian of my honor, 


Beats her pulse’ 


Ren. Know me! 
Jaf. Aye, know thee. 
thee ; 
Thou look’st just as thou art. Let us embrace. 
Now wouldst thou cut my throat, or I cut thine! 
Ren. You dare not do ’t! 
Jaf. You lie, sir! 
Ren. How! 
_ Jaf. No more. 
’Tis a base world, and must reform; that’s all. 


Enter SPINOSA, ELLIOT, THEODORE, DURAND 
and MEZZANA, L. 


Ren. Spinosa, Theodore, you are welcome. 

Spin. You are trembling, sir. 

ten. ’Tis a cold night, indeed; and I am aged— 
Full of decay and natural infirmities. 


There’s no falsehood in 


[RENAULT and CONSPIRATORS retire and confer. 
Enter PIERRE, R. 


Pierre. {to JAFFIER.] "T'was not well done; 
thou shouldst have stroked him, 
And not have galled him. {[ Retires to the others. 
way. [C., dh Sront.| D——n him, let him chew 
: on’t! 
Heay’n! where am I? beset with cursed fiends 
That wait to d nme! What a devil’s man 
When he forgets his nature! Hush, my heart. 
[RENAULT and CONSPIRATORS advance. 
Ren. My friends, ’tis late; are we assembled all? 
Spin. All—all! 
Ren. [c.] Oh! youre men, I find, 
Fit to behold your fate and meet her summons. 


To-morrow’s rising sun must see you all 

Decked in your honors. Are the soldiers ready ? 
Pierre. All—all! 
fen. You, Durand, with your thousand, must 

possess 

St. Mark’s; you, captain, know your charge 
already— 

"Tis to secure the ducal palace: 

Be all this done with the least tumult possible, 


Till in each place you post sufficient guards ; 


Then sheathe your swordsinevery breast you meet. 
Jaf. [L., aside.] Oh, reverend cruelty ! d——d, 
bloody villain ! 
Ren. During this execution, Durand, you 
Must in the midst keep your battalia fast : 
And, Theodore, be sure to plant the cannon 
That may command the streets ; 
This done, we'll give the general alarm, 
Apply petards, and force the ars’nal gates ; 
Then fire the city round in several places, 
Or with our cannon, if it dare resist, 
Batter to ruin. But, above all, I charge you, 
Shed blood enough ; spare neither sex nor age, 
Name nor condition ; if there lives a senator 
After to-morrow, though the dullest rogue 
That e’er said nothing, we have lost our ends. 
If possible, let’s kill the very name 
Of senator, and bury it in blood. 
Jaf. [aside to R.] Merciless, horrid slave! Aye, 
blood enough ! 
Shed blood enough, old Renault! how thou 
charm’st me ! 
Ren. But one thing more, and then farewell, 
till fate 
Join us again, or sep’rate us forever! 
But let us all remember, 
We wear no common cause upon our swords. 
Let each man think that on his single virtue 
Depends the good and fame of all the rest— 
Eternal honor or perpetual infamy ! 
[To JAFFIER.] You droop, sir. 
Jaf. [L. c.] No; with most profound attention 
I’ve heard it all, and wonder at thy virtue. 
Ren. Let’s consider, 
That we destroy oppression—avarice ; 
A people nursed up equally with vices 
And loathsome lusts, which nature most abhors 
And such as, without shame, she cannot suffer. 
Jaf. [L., aside.] Oh, Belvidera! take me to thy 
arms, 
And show me where’s my peace, for I have lost it. 
[Hxit L. D. 
Ren. [u. C.] Without the least remorse, then, 
let’s resolve 
With fire and sword t’ exterminate these tyrants, 


Under whose weight this wretched country labors. | 


Pierre. [x.] And may those powers above that 
are propitious 


To gallant minds record this cause, and bless it! | 
Ren. [u.] Thus happy, thus secure of all we | 


wish for, 
Should there, my friends, be found among us one 
False to this glorious enterprise, what fate, 


What vengeance, were enough for such a Vil- | 


lain ? 


Elliot. [R. c.] Death here without repentance | 


—hell hereafter ! 


Ren. [c.] Let that be my lot if, as here I stand, | 


"Listed by fate among her darling sons, 
Tho’ I had one only brother, dear by all 
The strictest ties of nature, 
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| Joined in this cause, and had but ground to fear 
He meant foul play—may this right hand drop 
from me, 
' If ’d not hazard all my future peace, 
And stab him to the heart before you! Who— 
Who would do less? Wouldst thou not, Pierre, 
the same ? 
Pierre. You've singled me, sir, out for this hard 
question, 
As if ’twere started only for my sake. 
Am I the thing you fear? Here, here’s my bosom ; 
Search it with all your swords. Am I a traitor? 
Ren. No; but I fear your late commended friend 
Is little less. Come, sirs, ’tis now no time 
To trifle with our safety. Where's this Jaffier ? 
Spin. [R. c.] He left the room just now in 
strange disorder. 
Ren. Nay, there is danger in him: I observed 
him ; 
During the time I took for explanation, 
He was transported from most deep attention 
To a confusion which he could not smother. 
What’s requisite for safety must be done 
With speedy execution ; he remains 
Yet in our power; I, for my own part, wear 
A dagger— 
Pierre. [goes to RENAULT.] Well? 
Ren. And I could wish it— 
Pierre. Where ? 
Ren. Buried in his heart! 
Pierre. Away! we're yet all friends. 
No more of this; ’twill breed ill blood among us. 
Spin. Let us all draw our swords, and search 
the house ; 
Pull him from the dark hole where he sits brood- 


ing 
O’er his cold fears, and each man kill his share of 
him. 
Pierre. [L.] Who talks of killing? Who’s he’ll 
shed the blood 
That’s dear to me? Is’t you, or you, or you, sir? 
[Passing from L. to R. 
What! not one speak ? how you stand gaping all 
On your grave oracle, your wooden god there! 
Yet not a word? Then, sir, I'll tell you a secret— 
[Zo RENAULT.] Suspicion’s but at best a coward’s 
virtue. 
Ren. [c.] A coward! [Handles his sword. 
Pierre. [R.] Put—put up thy sword, old man ; 
Thy hand shakes at it. Come, let’s heal this 
breach ; 
_ Iam too hot—we yet may all live friends. 
gar. Till we are safe, our friendship cannot 
€ SO. 
Pierre. Again! Who’s that? 
Spin. ’Twas Ll! 
Theo. And [! 
| Ren. And I! 
Spin. And all! 
Let’s die like men, and not be sold like slaves. 
Pierre. [C.] One such word more, by heaven, 
I'll to the Senate, 
And hang ye all, like dogs, in clusters. 
Why peep your coward swords half out their 
sheaths? 
Why do you not all brandish them like mine ? 
You fear to die, and yet dare talk of killing. 
[Going L. 
Ren. [R. C.] Go to the Senate and betray us— 
haste ! 
thy wretched life ; we fear to die 


Secure 


{Act LV, Scene 1. It 
4 
Less than thou dar’st be honest. aR 

Pierre. That’s rank falsehood. ¢ 
Fie! there’s a knavish |: 


Fear’st thou not death? 
itch 
In that salt blood, an utter foe to smarting ! 
Had Jaffier’s wife proved kind, he’d still been 
true. 
Faugh—how that stinks! [Hit RENAULT, R. 
“Thou die? thou kill my friend ? 
“Or thou? with that lean, withered, wretched 
face !” 
Away! disperse all to your several charges, 
And meet to-morrow where your honor calls you. 
[Retiring to C. D. 
Yll bring that man whose blood you so much 
thirst for, 
And you shall see him venture for you fairly. 
Hence, hence, I say! 
Spin. I fear we’ve been to blame, 
And done too much. 
Theo. ’Twas too far urged against the man you 
love. 
Elliot. Forgive us, gallant friend. 
Pierre. [advancing.| Nay, now you've found 
The way to melt, and cast me as you will. 
Pll fetch this friend, and give him to your mercy ; 
Nay, he shall die, if you will take him from me; 
For your repose Ill quit my heart’s best jewel ; 
But would not have him torn away by villains, 
And spiteful villainy. ; 
Spin. [R., with other CONSPIRATORS. ] No; may |# 
you both 
Forever live, and fill the world with fame ! 
Pierre. Now you're too kind. Whence arose 
all this discord ? 
Oh, what a dangerous precipice have we ’scaped! 
How near a fall was all we’d long been building ! 
What an eternal blot had stained our glories, 
If one, the bravest and the best of men, 
Had fall’n a sacrifice to rash suspicion, 
Butchered by those whose cause he came to 
cherish ! 
Oh, could you know him all as I have known him, 
How good he is, how just, how true, how brave, {4 
You would not leave this place till you had seen |4 
him, 3 
And gained remission for the worst of follies. 
Come but to-morrow, all your doubts shall end, 


And to your loves me better recommend, 
That I’ve preserved your fame, and saved my 
friend. 
[Hxeunt CONSPIRATORS, R., PIERRE, L. 


ah Utd boas Lhe 
ScENE I.—A Street. 
Enter BELVIDERA and JAFFIER, L. 


Jaf. [L. c.] Where dost thou lead me ? 
step I move, 
Methinks I tread upon some mangled limb 
Of a racked friend. Oh, my dear, charming ruin! |% 
Where are we wandering ? 
Bel. [R. c.] To eternal honor! 
To do a deed shall chronicle thy name 
Among the glorious legends of those few 
That have saved sinking nations. Every street 
Shall be adorned with statues to thy honor, 
And at thy feet this great inscription written— 
‘‘ Remember him that propped the fall of Venice !” 
Jaf. Rather, remember him who, after all 


Ev'ry |; 
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Act IV, Scene 2.] 


1] 


The sacred bonds of oaths, and holier friendship, 
In fond compassion to a woman’s tears, 
Forgot his manhood, virtue, truth and honor, 
To sacrifice the bosom that relieved him. 
Why wilt thou d——n me? 
Bel. Oh, inconstant man! 
How will you promise! how will vou deceive ! 
Do return back, replace me in my bondage, 
Tell all thy friends how dangerously thou lov’st me, 
And let thy dagger do its bloody office. 
Or, if thou think’st it nobler, let me live, 
Till ’m a victim to the hateful will 
Of that infernal devil! 
Last night, my love— 
Jaf. Name, name it not again: 
Destruction, swift destruction 
Fall on my coward head, if 
I forgive him! 
Bel. Delay no longer, then, but to the Senate, 
And tell the dismal’st story ever uttered ; 
Tell them what bloodshed, rapines, desolations, 
Have been prepared,; how nears the fatal hour. 
Save thy poor country, save the rev’rend blood 
Of all its nobles, which to-morrow’s dawn 
Must else see shed ! 
Jaf. On! 
Bel. Think what then may prove 
My lot: the ravisher may then come safe, 
And, ’midst the terrors of the public ruin, 
Do a d——d deed! 
Jaf. By all heav’n’s powers, prophetic truth 
dwells in thee! 
For every word thou speak’st strikes through my 


Priuli. [r.] Could words express the story I’ve 
to tell you, 
Fathers, these tears were useless, these sad tears, 
That fall from my old eyes ; but there is cause 
We all should weep, tear off these purple robes, 
And wrap ourselves in sackcloth, sitting down 
On the sad earth, and cry aloud to Heaven: 
Heav’n knows if yet there be an hour to come, 
Ere Venice be no more! 
Duke. How ! 
Priuli. Nay, we stand 
Upon the very brink of gaping ruin. 
Within this city ’s formed a dark conspiracy 
To massacre us all, our wives and children, 
Kindred and friends; our palaces and temples 
To lay in ashes: nay, the hour, too, fixed ; 
The swords, for aught I know, drawn ev’n this 
moment, 
And the wild waste begun. From unknown hands 
I had this warning: but, if we are men, 
Let’s not be tamely butchered, but do something 
That may inform the world, in after ages, 
Our virtue was not ruined, though we were. 
[A noise within, L. 
Capt. [within.] Room, room! make room there 
for some prisoners ! 
Enter OFFICER, L. 
Duke. Speak, speak, there! What disturbance ? 
Officer. A prisoner have the guards seized in 
the street, 
Who says he comes to inform this reverend council 
About the present danger. 


heart Enter another OFFICER, JAFFIER, CAPTAIN and 
Like a new light, and shows it how’t has wan- GUARDS, L. , 
dered. Duke. Give him entrance! [Hzit OFFICER. ] 


Just what thou’st made me, take me, Belvidera, 
And lead me to the place where I’m to say 
This bitter lesson ; where I must betray 
My truth, my virtue, constancy and friends. 
Must I betray my friends? Ah, take me quickly, 
Secure me well before that thought’s renewed : 
If I relapse once more, all’s lost forever ! 
Bel. Hast thou a friend more dear than Belvi- 
dera ? 
Jaf. No; thou’rt my soul itself. Wealth, friend- 
ship, honor — 
All present joys, and earnest of all future— 
Are summed in thee! [Going R. 
Enter CAPTAIN and GUARDS, R. 2 E. 
Capt. Stand! Who goes there? 
Bel. Friends. 
Capt. But what friends are you ? 
Bel. Friends to the Senate, and the State of 
Venice. 
Capt. My orders are, to seize on all I find 
At this late hour, and bring them to the council, 
Who are now sitting. 


Well, who are you ? 
Jaf. [u.] A villain! 
Would every man that hears me 
Would deal so honestiy, and own his title ! 
Duke. ’Tis rumored that a plot has been 
contrived 
Against the State, and you’ve a share in ’t, too. 
If youre a villain, to redeem your honor 
Unfold the truth, and be restored with mercy. 
Jaf. Think not that I to save my life came 
hither— 
I know its value better; but in pity 
To all those wretches, whose unhappy dooms 
Are fixed and sealed. Yousee me here before you, 
The sworn and covenanted foe of Venice: 
But use me as my dealings may deserve, 
And I may prove a friend. 
Duke. 'The slave capitulates ; 
Give him the tortures ! 
Jaf. That you dare not do: 
Your fears won’t let you, nor the longing itch 
Yo hear a story which you dread the truth of— 
Truth, which the fear of smart shall ne’er get 


Jaf. Sir, you shall be obeyed. from me. 
Now the lot’s cast, and, Fate, do what thou wilt! Cowards are scared with threat’nings; boys are 
[Lxeunt JAFFIER and BELVIDERA, guarded. whipped 


SCENE II.—The Senate House. 


The DUKE OF VENICE, PRIULI and other SENA- 
TORS discovered, sitting. 

Duke. Antony, Priuli, senators of Venice, 
Speak! Why are we assembled here this night? 
What have you to inform us of, concerns 
The State of Venice’ honor, or its safety ? 


Into confessions: but a steady mind 
Acts of itself, ne’er asks the body counsel. 
Give him the tortures !—name but such a thing 
Again, by heav’n, I 1] shut these lips forever ! 
Nor all your racks, your engines, or your wheels, 
Shall force a groan away that you may guess at! 
[ Crosses R. 
Duke. Name your conditions. 
Jaf. [R.] For myself, full pardon, 
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12 VENICE PRESERVED. 


[Act IV, Scene 2. 


_ Besides the lives of two-and-twenty friends, 


crimes 
Be ne’er so monstrous, I must have the oaths 
And sacred promise of this reverend council, 
That, in a full assembly of the Senate, 
_ The thing I ask be ratified. Swear this, 
_ And Ill unfold the secrets of your danger. 
Duke. Propose the oath. 
Jaf. [c.] By all the hopes 
You have of peace and happiness hereafter, 
Swear ! 
Duke. We swear. 
Jaf. And, as ye keep the oath, 
_ May you and your posterity be blessed, 
Or cursed, forever! 

Duke. Else be cursed forever. 

Jaf. Then here’s the list, and with’t the full 
disclosure [Delivers two papers to the 
OFFICER, who delivers them to the DUKE. 

Of all that threaten you. 
Now, Fate, thou hast caught me! 

Duke. Give order that all diligent search be 
made 

To seize these men. Their characters are public. 
The paper intimates their rendezvous 

_ To be at the house of the famed Grecian courtesan, 
Called Aquilina; see that place secured. 

_ You, Jaffier, must with patience bear till morning 
_ To be our prisoner. 

Jaf. Would the chains of death 

_ Had bound me fast, ere I had known this minute! 

Duke. Captain, withdraw your prisoner. 

Jaf. Sir, [to OFFICER] if possible, 

Lead me where my own thoughts themselves may 
lose me ; 
Where I may doze out what I’ve left of life— 
Forget myself, and this day’s guilt and falsehood. 
Cruel Remembrance! how shall I appease thee ? 
[ Hait, guarded, R. 

Officer. [without.] More traitors! room, room, 
room—make room there ! 

Duke. How’s this ? 

_ The treason’s 
_ Already at the doors! 


Enter OFFICER and CAPTAIN, L. 
Officer. My lords, more traitors ! 
_ Seized in the very act of consultation, 
_ Furnished with arms and instruments of mischief. 
Bring in the prisoners! 
Enter SPINOSA, ELLIOT, THEODORE, DURAND, 
MEZZANA, RENAULT and PIERRE, in chains, L. 


Pierre. [L.] You, my lords and fathers 
(As you are pleased to call yourselves) of Venice, 
_ If vou set here to guide the course of justice, 
Why these disgraceful chains upon the limbs 
That have so often labored in your service ? 
Are these the wreaths of triumph you bestow 
On those that bring you conquest home, and 
honors ? 
Duke. Go on! you shall be heard, sir. 
Pierre. [L. C.] Are these the trophies I’ve de- 
served for fighting 
Your battles with confederated powers ? 
When winds and seas conspired to overthrow vou 
And ieee the fleets of Spain to your own har- 
ors, 
When you, great duke, shrunk trembling in your 
palace— 
Stepped not I forth, and taught your loose Venetians 
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Whose names I have enrolled. Nay, let their | Raised you from your capitulating fears 


| The task of honor, and the way to greatness— 


To stipulate the terms of sued-for peace ? 
And this my recompense! If I’m a traitor, 
Produce my charge; or show the wretch that’s base 
And brave enough to tell me I’m a traitor! 
[ Goes to the table. 
Duke. Know you one Jaffier? 
Pierre. Yes, and know bis virtue. 
His justice, truth, his general worth, and sufferings 
From a hard father, taugbt me first to love him. 
Duke. See him brought forth. 
Enter CAPTAIN, with JAFFIER in chains, R. 
Pierre. My friend, too, bound! nay, then, 
Our fate has conquered us, and we must fall. 
Why droops the man whose welfare’s so much 
mine 
They’re but one thing? 
Jatffier, 
Do call us traitors. Art thou one, my brother ? 
Jaf. [R. C.] To thee I am the falsest, veriest 
slave 
That e’er betrayed a generous, trusting friend, 
And gave up honor to be sure of ruin. 
All our fair hopes, which morning was to’ve 
crowned, 
Has this cursed tongue o’erthrown. 
Pierre. [c.] So, then, all’s over: 
Venice has lost her freedom, I my life. 


These reverend tyrants, 
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|And cant’st thus vilely ? 


No more! | Crosses L. 
Duke. Say, will you make confession 
Of your vile deeds, and trust the Senate’s mercy ? 
Pierre. [returns to c.] Cursed be your Senate, 
cursed your constitution ! 

The curse of growing factions and divisions 

Still vex your councils, shake your public safety, 

And make the robes of government you wear 

Hateful to you, as these base chains to me! 

Duke. Pardon or death ? 

Pierre. Death! honorable death ! 

ten. [L.] Death’s the best thing we ask, or you 
can give. 

Duke. Break up the council. 
your prisoners. 

Jaffier, you're free ; but these must wait for judg- 
ment. [Hxeunt DUKE, SENATORS, CON- 
SPIRATORS and OFFICER. 

Pierre. [c.] Come, where’smy dungeon? Lead 
me to my straw: 

It will not be the first time I’ve lodged hard 

To do your Senate service. 

Jaf. [R. c.] Hold, one moment! 
Pierre. Who’s he disputes the judgment of the 
Senate ? 
Presumptuous rebel! On! [Strikes JAFFIER. 
Jaf. [c.] By heaven, you stir not! 
[Exeunt CAPTAIN and GUARDS, R. 

I must be heard! I must have leave to speak ! 

Thou hast disgraced me, Pierre, by a vile blow. 

Had not a dagger done thee nobler justice ? 

But use me as thou wilt thou canst not wrong me, 

For I am fallen beneath the basest injuries ; 

Yet look upon me with an eye of mercy, 

And, as there dwells a godlike nature in thee, 

Listen with mildness to my supplications. 

Pierre. [R. c.] What whining monk art thou? 
what holy cheat, 

That wouldst encroach upon my credulous ears, 

Hence! I know thee- 


Captain, guard 


not! 
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Jaf. Not know me, Pierre! 
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_ And carry up and down this cursed city 


_For some new friend, treacherous and false as 


Le —————ee————e 


Act IV, Scene 2. ] 


Pierre. No! know thee not. What art thou ? 
Jaf. Jaffier, thy friend, thy once loved, valued 
friend ! 
Tho’ now deservedly scorned, and used most 
hardly. 
Pierre. Thou Jaffier! thou my once loved, 
valued friend ! 
By heaven, thou liest; the man so called my friend 
Was generous, honest, faithful, just and valiant ; 
Noble in mind, and in his person lovely ; 
Dear to my eyes, and tender to my heart. 
But thou, a wretched, base, false, worthlesscoward, 
Poor even in soul, and loathsome in thy aspect— 
All eyes must shun thee, and all hearts detest thee ! | 
Prithee, avoid, nor longer cling thus round me, 
Like something baneful that my nature’s chilled at. 
Jaf. Ihave not wronged thee; by these tears I 
have not! | 
Pierre. Hast thou not wronged me? Dar’st 
thou call thyself 
That once loved, honest, valued friend of mine, 
And swear thou hast not wronged me? Whence 
these chains ? | 
Whence the vile death which I may meet this. 
moment ? 
Whence this dishonor, but from thee, thou false one? | 
Jaf. All’s true; yet grant one thing, and I’ve 
done asking. 
Pierre. What’s that ? 
Jaf. To take thy life, on such conditions 
The council have proposed. Thou and thy 
friends 
May yet live long, and to be better treated. 
ieege eS ! ask my life! confess! record my- 
sel 
A villain for the privilege to breathe, 


| 


A discontented and repining spirit, 
Burdensome to itself, a few years longer ! 
To lose it, maybe, at last, in a lewd quarrel 


thou art! 
No! this vile world and I have long been jangling, 
And cannot part on better terms than now, 
When. only men like thee are fit to live in’t. 


Jaf. By all that’s just— 
Pierre. Swear by some other power, 
For thou hast broke that sacred oath too lately. 
Jaf. Then, by that hell I merit, Pll not leave 
thee 
Till to thyself at least thou ’rt reconciled, 
However thy resentments deal with me. 
Pierre. Not leave me! 
Jaf. No; thou shalt not force me from thee. 
Use me reproachfully, and like a slave ; 
Tread on me, buffet me, heap wrongs on wrongs 
On my poor head; Ill bear it all with patience— 
Shall weary out thy most unfriendly cruelty ; 
Lie at thy feet, [falls on his knees] and kiss them 
tho’ they spurn me— 
Till, wounded by my sufferings, thou relent, 
And raise me to thy arms with dear forgiveness! 
Pierre. Art thou not— 
Jaf. What? 
Pierre. A traitor ? 
Jaf. Yes. 
Pierre. A villain ? 
Jaf. Granted. 
Pierre. A coward, a most scandalous coward ; 
Spiritless, void of honor; one who has sold 
Thy everlasting fame for shameless life ? 


13 


Jaf. [rising and turning R.]| All, all, and more, 
much more; my faults are numberless ! 
Pierre. And wouldst thou have me live on 
terms like thine ? 
Base as thou’rt false— 
Jaf. {returning.| No; ’tis to me that’s granted. 


The safety of thy life was all I aimed at, 


In recompense for faith and trust so broken. 
Pierre. Iscornit more because preserved by thee; 

And, as when my foolish heart took pity 

On thy misfortunes, sought thee in thy miseries, 

Relieved thy wants, and raised thee from the state 

Of wretchedness in which thy fate had plunged 
thee, 

To rank thee in my list of noble friends, 

All I received in surety for thy truth 

Were unregarded oaths, and this—this dagger, 

Given with a worthless pledge thou since hast 
sto’n— 


‘So I restore it back to thee again ; 
Swearing, by all those powers which thou hast 


violated, 
Never from this cursed hour to hold communion, 
Friendship or interest with thee, though our years 


| Were to exceed those limited the world. 


Take it—farewell!—for now I owe thee nothing. 
Jaf. Say thou wilt live, then. 
Pierre. For my life, dispose it 
Just as thou wilt, because ‘tis what l’m tired with. 
Jaf. Oh, Pierre! 
Pierre. No more. | Going R. 
Jaf. My eyes won't lose the sight of thee, 
[ Following. 
But languish after thine, and ache with gazing. 
Pierre. Leave me! Nay, then, thus, thus I 
throw thee from me, 
And curses great as is thy falsehood catch thee ! 
[Drives him toc. Hxit R. 
Jaf. [ pausing.] He’s gone—my father, friend, 
preserver— 
And here’s the portion he has left me: 
This dagger. Wellremembered ! with this dagger 
I gave a solemn vow of dire importance— 
Parted with this and Belvidera together. 
Have acare, Mem’ry, drive that thought no farther. 
No, I’ll esteem it as a friend’s last legacy ; 
Treasure it up within this wretched bosom, 
Where it may grow acquainted with my heart, 
That, when they meet, they start not from each 
other. 
So, now for thinking. 
villain, 
Coward, dishonorable coward. Faugh ! 
Oh, for a long, sound sleep, and so forget it ! 
Down, busy devil! 
Enter BELVIDERA, L. 
Bel. [u.] Whither shall I fly ? 
Where hide me and my miseries together ? 
Where’s now the Roman constancy I boasted ? 
Sunk into trembling fears and desperation, 
Not daring to look up at that dear face 
Which used to smile even on my faults; but, 
down 
Bending these miserable eyes to earth, 
Must move in penance, and implore much mercy. 
Jaf. [R. C.] Mercy! kind Heaven has surely 
endless stores 
Hoarded for-thee of blessings yet untasted : 
‘‘ Let wretches loaded hard with guilt, as I am, 
‘“Bow with the weight, and groan beneath the 
burden, 


A blow—called traitor, 
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_ And, if his sufferings wound thy heart already, 
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‘‘ Before the footstool of that Heav’n they’ve in- 
jured.” 
Oh, Belvidera! I’m the wretched'st creature 
E’er crawled on earth. 
Bel. [{u. c.] Alas! I know thy sorrows are most 
mighty. , 
Jaf. My friend, too, Belvidera, that dear friend, 
Who, next to thee, was all my heart rejoiced in, 
Has used me like a slave, shamefully used me. 
’T would break thy pitying heart to hear the story. 
Bel. What has he done ? 
Jaf. “Oh, my dear angel! in that friend I’ve 
lost 
‘¢ All my soul’s peace; for every thought of him 
‘¢ Strikes my sense hard, and deads it in my brain! 
‘“ Wouldst thou believe it? 
‘‘ Before we parted,” 
Ere yet his guards had led him to his prison, 
Full of severest sorrows for his sufferings, 
As at his feet I kneeled, and sued for mercy, 
With a reproachful hand he dashed a blow : 
He struck me, Belvidera! by heaven, he struck’ 
me! 
Bufteted, called me traitor, villain, coward! 
Am Ia coward ? am I a villain? tell me: 
Thou’rt the best judge, and mad’st me, if lam so! 
Damnation! coward ! 
Bel. Oh, forgive him, Jaffier! 


What will they do to-morrow ? 
Jaf. Ab! 
Bei. To-morrow, 
When thou shalt see him stretched in ali the ago- | 
nies 
Of a tormenting and a shameful death— 
What will thy heart do then? Oh! sure ’twill 
stream, 
Like my eyes now. 
Jaf. What means thy dreadful story ? 
Death, and to-morrow ? 


Bel. [c.] The faithless senators, ’tis they’ve de- | 


What thou hast done, and whither thou hast 
brought me 
Bel. Ha! 
Jaf. Where’s my friend? my friend, thou smil- 
ing mischief ! 
Nay, shrink not, now ’tis too late; for dire re- 
venge 
Is up, and raging for my friend. He groans! 
Hark how he groans! his screams are in my ears! 
Already, see, they’ve fixed him on the wheel, 


And now they tear him. Murder! perjured 
Senate ! 

Murder! Oh! Hark thee, traitress, thou hast 
done this! 


Thanks to thy tears, and false persuading love. 
How her eyes speak! oh, thou bewitching creature! 
Madness can’t hurt thee. Come, thou little trem- 
bler, 
Creep even into my heart, and there lie safe ; 
’Tis thy own citadel. Ha!—yet stand off! 
[ Going R. 

Heav’n must have justice, and my broken vows 
Will sink me else beneath its reaching mercy. 
Tl wink, and then ’tis done. 

Bel. [{c.] What means. the lord 
Of me, my life and love? What's in thy bosom 
Thou grasp’st at so? 
[JAFFIER draws the dagger and offers to stab her. 
Ah! do not kill me, Jaffier. 

Jaf. [R. c.] Know, Belvidera: when we parted 

last 

I gave this dagger with thee, as in trust, 
To be thy portion if I e’er proved false. 
On such condition was my truth believed : 


| But now ‘tis forfeited, and must be paid for. 


[Offers to stab her again. 
Bel. Oh, mercy! 
Juf. Nay, no struggling. 
Bel. Now, then, kill me~— 
[falls on his neck and kisses him. 
While thus I cling about thy cruel neck, 


creed it; 


_ They say, according to our friends’ request, 
_ They shall have death, and not ignoble bondage; 
_ Declare their promised mercy all as forfeited ; 


_ False to their oaths, and deaf to intercession, Tis but one blow! yet by immortal love 


Warrants are passed for public death to-morrow. | 
Jaf. Death! doomed to die! condemned un- | 
heard, unpleaded! 
Bel. Nay, cruel’st racks and torments are pre- 
paring 
To force confession from their dying pangs. 
Oh, do not look so terribly upon me! 
How your lips shake, and all your face disor-| 
dered ! | 
What means my love ? 
Jaf. Leave me, I charge thee, leave me! Strong 
temptations 
Wake in my heart. 
Bel. [u.] For what? 
Jaf. No more, but leave me! 
Bel. Why ? 
Jaf. [L. c.] Oh, by heav’n, I love thee with | 
that fondness, 
I would not have thee stay a moment longer 
Near these cursed hands! 
[Pulls the dagger half out of his bosom, and puts 
it back again. 


| Art thou not terrified ? 


Bel. No. 


Jaf. Call to mind 


Kiss thy revengeful lips, and die in joys 


Greater than any I can guess hereafter. 


Jaf. I am, I am a coward—witness, heay’n, 


| Witness it, earth, and ev’ry being witness : 


I cannot longer bear the thought to harm thee. 
[Throws away the dagger, and embraces her. 

The seal of Providence is sure upon thee, 

And thou wast born for yet unheard-of wonders. 

Oh, thou wert born either to save or d——n me! 

By all the power that’s given thee o’er my soul, 

By thy resistless tears and conquering smiles, 

‘‘ By the victorious love that still waits on thee,” 

Fly to thy cruel father, save my friend, 

Or all our future quiet’s lost forever. 

Fall at his feet, cling round his rev’rend knees, 

Speak to him with thy eyes, and with thy tears 

Melt his hard heart, and wake dead nature in him, 

Nor till thy prayers are granted set him free, 

But conquer him, as thou hast vanquished me! 

[Lxeunt JAFFIER, R., BELVIDERA, L. 


AGT avy 
SCENE I.—An Apartment in Priuxr’s House. 
Enter PRIULTI, L. 


Priuli. [L.] Why, cruel Heav’n, have my un 
happy days 
Been lengthened to this sad one? Oh, dishonor 
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And deathless infamy have fall’n upon me. 

Was it my fault? AmtTatraitor? No. 
_[c.] But then, my only child, my daughter wed- 
ded ; 


+ 


? 

_ There my best blood runs foul, and a disease 

Incurable has seized upon my memory. 

Enter BELVIDERA, in a mourning veil, L. 
Bel. [speaking as she enters.] He’s there, my 
father, my inhuman father, 

That, for three years, has left an only child 

Exposed to all the outrages of fate 

And cruel ruin! Oh! 

Priuli. What child of sorrow 

Art thou, that com’st wrapt in weeds of sadness, 

And mov’st asif thy step were towards the grave? 
Bel. [t. c.] A wretch who, from the very top 

of happiness, 

Am fallen into the lowest depths of misery, 

_ And want your pitying hand to raise me up again. 
Priuli. [R. c.] What wouldst thou beg for? 
Bel. Pity and forgiveness! [Throws up her veil. 

By the kind, tender names of child and father, 

Hear my complaints, and take me to your love. 

[ Kneels. 


were rT 


Priuli. My daughter! 

Bel. Yes, your daughter; and you've oft told me, 
| With smiles of love and chaste paternal kisses, 

| Td much resemblance of my mother. 


Priuli. Don’t talk thus. 

Bel. Yes, I must; and you must hear it, too. 
I have a husband. 

Priuli. D——n him ! 

Bel. Oh, do not curse him! 
He would not speak so hard a word towards you 
On any terms, howe’er he deal with me. 

Priuli. Ah! what means my child? 

Bel. Oh, my husband, my dear husband, 
Carries a dagger in his once kind bosom, 
To pierce the heart of your poor Belvidera! 

Priuli. Kall thee ! 

Bel. Yes, kill me. When he passed his faith 
And covenant against your State and Senate, 
He gave me up a hostage for his truth: 
With me a dagger, and a dire commission, 
Whene’er he failed, to plunge it through this 

bosom. 
JT learnt the danger, chose the hour of love 
| T’ attempt his heart, and bring it back to honor. 
Great love prevailed, and blessed me with success! 
He came, confessed, betrayed his dearest friends 
For promised mercy. Now they’re doomed to 
suffer ! 
_ Galled with remembrance of what then was sworn, 
If they are lost, he vows t? appease the gods 
With this poor life, and make my blood th’ atone- 
' ment. 

Priuli. Heavens! 

Bel. If I was ever, then, your care, now hear me! 
Fly to the Senate, save the promised lives 
Of his dear friends, ere mine be made the sacrifice. 

Priuh. Oh, my heart’s comfort ! 

Bel. Will you not, my father ? 
Weep not, but answer me. 

Priuli. By heav’n, I will! 
Not one of them but what shall be immortal ! 
Canst thou forgive me all my follies past ? 
Vl henceforth be indeed a father! never, 
Never more thus expose, but cherish thee, 
Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life— 
Dear as these eyes, that weep in fondness o’er 


thee ! There sleep in peace till an eternal morning. 
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Peace to thy heart. Farewell! 
Bel. Go—and remember 
"Tis Belvidera’s life her father pleads for ! 
[Hxeunt PRIULI, R., BELVIDERA, L. 


ScENE II.—The Rialto. 


Enter CAPTAIN, muffled drums, GUARDS, EXE- 
CUTIONER with axe, RENAULT, SPINOSA, EL- 
LIOT, THEODORE, DURAND, MEZZANA, PIERRE, 
OFFICER, GUARDS. They all pass over the 
stage, R. to L., and exeunt. 


ScENE III.—A Street. 
Enter JAFFIER, R. 


Jaf. Final destruction seize on all the world! 
Bend down, ye heav’ns, and, shutting round this 
earth, 
Crush the vile globe into its first confusion ! 


Enter BELVIDERA, L. 


Bel. fo.) My lite! 
Jaf. |R. c.] My plague! 
Bel. Nay, then, I see my ruin. 
If I must die— 
Jaf. [c.] No, death’s this day too busy ; 
Thy father’s ill-timed mercy came too late. 
I thank thee for thy labors, though, and him too; 
But all my poor, betrayed, unhappy friends 
Have summons to prepare for fate’s black hour. 
Yet, Belvidera, do not fear my cruelty, 
Nor let the thoughts of death perplex thy fancy: 
But answer me to what I shall demand 
With a firm temper and unshaken spirit. 
Bel. {u. c.] I will, when I’ve done weeping. 
Jaf. Fie, no more on’t! 
How long is’t since the miserable day 
We wedded first ? 
Bel. Oh, oh! 
Jaf. Nay, keep in thy tears, 
Lest they :nman me quite. 
Bel. Heaven knows I cannot ! 
The words you utter sound so very sadly, 
‘The streams will follow. 
Jaf. Come, Vl kiss them dry, then. 
Bel. [hanging on him.] But was’t a miserable | 
day ? 
Jaf. A cursed one! 
Bel. I thought it otherwise, and you’ve often 
sworn— 
When sure you spoke the truth—you’ve sworn you 
blessed it. 
Jaf. ’Twas a rash oath. 
Bel. Then why am I not cursed, too? 
Jaf. No, Belvidera; by th’ eternal truth, 
I dote with too much fondness. 
Bel. Still so kind! 
Still, then, do you love me? 
Jaf. Man ne’er was blessed, 
Since the first pair first met, as I have been. 
Bel. Then sure you will not curse me? 
Jaf. No, Ull bless thee. 
I came on purpose, Belvidera, to bless thee. 
‘Tis now, I think, three years we’ve lived together. 
Bel. And may no fatal minute ever part us, 
Till, reverend grown, for age and love, we go 
Down to one graye, as our last bed, together— 
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Jaf. Did I not say I came to bless thee ? 
Bel. You did. tees 
Jaf. Then hear me, bounteous Heaven : 
[Kneeling. 
Pour down your blessings on this beauteous head, 
Where everlasting sweets are always springing, 
With a continual giving hand: let peace, 
Honor and safety always hover round her ; 
Feed her with plenty ; let her eyes ne’er see 
A sight of sorrow, nor her heart know mourning ; 
_ Crown all her days with joy, her nights with rest 
Harmless as her own thoughts; and prop her virtue 
To bear the loss of one that too much loved, 
And comfort her with patience in our parting. 
Bel. How! parting, parting ? 
Jaf. Yes, forever parting ! 
I have sworn, Belvidera, by yon Heav’n— 
That best can tell how much I lose to leave thee— 
We part this hour forever! 
Bel. Oh, call back 
Your cruel blessing ; stay with me, and curse me. 
Jaf. Now hold, heart, or never ! 
Bel. By all the tender days we’ve lived together, 
Pity my sad condition ; speak, but speak! 
Jaf. Murder! unhold me; 
Or by th’ immortal destiny that doomed me 
[Draws his dagger. 
To this cursed minute, I'll not live one longer ! 
_ Resolve to let me go, or see me fall. 
Hark! the dismal bell [Passing bell tolls. 
_ Tolls out for death! I must attend its call, too; 
For my poor friend, my dying Pierre, expects me ; 
| He sent a message to require I’d see him 
Before he died, and take his last forgiveness. 
Farewell forever ! [Going L. 
Bel. Leave thy dagger with me; 
| Bequeath me something. Not one kiss at parting ! 
Oh, my poor heart, when wilt thou break ? 
Jaf. [returning—she runs into his arms.] Yet 
stay: 
We have a child, as yet a tender infant. 
Be a kind mother to him when I’m gone; 
Breed him in virtue and the paths of honor, 
But never Jet him know his father’s story ! 
I charge thee, guard him from the wrongs my fate 
May do his future fortune or his name. 
Now—nearer yet! 
Oh, that my arms were riveted 
Thus round thee ever! But my friends! my oath! 
This, and no more ! [ Kisses her. 
Bel. Another, sure another 
For that poor little one you’ve ta’en such care of. 
Vl give ’t him truly. 
Jaf. So—now, farewell! 
Bel. Forever ? [ Going L. 
Jaf. Heav’n knows, forever! all good angels 


guard thee! [Hxvit L. 
Bel. All ill ones, sure, had charge of me this 
moment! 
Oh, give me daggers, daggers, [returns c.] fire 
or water ! 
How I could bleed, how burn, how drown, the 
waves 


v 


Till I descended to the peaceful bottom ! 

Oh, there’s all quiet—here, all rage and fury ! 

The air’s too thin, and pierces my weak brain ; 

I long oe oe substantial sleep. [R. c.] Hell! 
ell! 

Burst from the centre, [R.] rage and roar aloud 

If thou art half so hot, so mad as I am ! [Exit R. 


Huzzing and foaming round my sinking head, 


SceNE IV.—St. Mark’s Place. A scaffold in the | 
background, and a wheel, prepared for the exe- |) 
cution of PIERRE. i 

Enter CAPTAIN, PIERRE, GUARD, EXECUTIONER | 

and RABBLE. ) 

Pierre. [L.] My friend not yet come? ii 
Enter JAFFIER, R. | 

Jaf. Oh, Pierre ! [Falling on his knees. | 
Pierre. [c.] Dear to my arms, though thou’st 
undone my fame | 

I can’t forget to love thee. Prithee, Jaffier, | 


' 
| 
I 
| 


Forgive that filthy blow my passion dealt thee ; 
I’m now preparing for the land of peace, 

And fain would have the charitable wishes 
Of all good men, like thee, to bless my journey. | 
Jaf. Good! I’m the vilest creature—worse than | 
e’er \) 
Suffered the shameful fate thou rt going to taste of. | 
Capt. [R.] The time grows short; your friends | 
are dead already. | 
Jaf. [L. c.] Dead! ‘ 1 
Pierre. Yes, dead, Jaffier! they ’ve all died like | 
men, too, | 
Worthy their character. 
| 


\ 


; 


Jaf. And what must I do? 
Pierre. Oh, Jaffier ! | 
Jaf. Speak aloud thy burdened soul, | 
And tell thy troubles to thy tortured friend. | 
Pierre. Friend! Couldst thou yet be a friend, } 
a generous friend, | 
I might hope comfort from thy noble sorrows. 
Heaven knows I want a friend ! 
Jaf. And I a kind one, 
That would not scorn thus my repenting virtue, 
Or think, when he’s to die, my thoughts are idle. | 
Pierre. No! live, I charge thee, Jaffier. 
Jaf. Yes, I will live: | 
But it shall be to see thy fall revenged 
At such a rate as Venice long shall groan for! 
Pierre. Wilt thou ? 
Jaf. I will, by heaven! 
Pierre. Then still thou ’rt noble, 
And I forgive thee. Oh! yet shall I trust thee? 
Jaf. No; I’ve been false already. | 
Pierre. Dost thou love me? | 
| 
! 


Jaf. Rip up my heart, and satisfy thy doubtings. | 
Pierre. [weeps.| Curse on this weakness ! } 
Jaf. Tears! Amazement! Tears! 
I never saw thee melted thus before, : 
And know there’s something laboring inthy bosom | 
That must have vent; though I’ma villain, tell me. 
Pierre. Seest thou that engine ? r 
[Pointing to the wheel. 

Jaf. Why ? 4 
Pierre. [R. C.] Is’t fit a soldier who has lived — 
with honor, f 
Fought nations’ quarrels, and been crowned with 


conquest, | 
Be exposed, a common carcass, on a wheel ? a | 
Jaf. Ha! qd 
Pierre. Speak! is’t fitting ? 
Jaf. Fitting! Bt 


Pierre. I'd have thee undertake : : 
Something that’s noble, to preserve my memory — 
From the disgrace that’s ready to attaint it. “| 

Capt. The day grows late, sir. ., 

Pierre. ll make haste. Oh, Jaffier ! - 
Though thou ’st betrayed me, do me some way jus- 

tice. « 

Jaf. What’s to be done? ¥ 


« 


| 


n 
y 
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Act V, Scene 5.] 


Pierre. [ehtspers JAFFIER.] This and no more. 
Jaf. Ha! is’t then so? 
Pierre. Most certainly. 
Jaf. Vil do’t. 
Pierre. Remember. 
Capt. Sir— 
Pierre. Come, now I’m ready. 
Captain, [crossing to him] you should be a gentle- 
man of honor ; 
Keep off the rabble, that I may have room 
To entertain my fate and die with decency. 
[To JAFFIER.] You'll think on’t? 
Jaf. "Twon’t grow stale before to-morrow. 
[PIERRE and JAFFIER ascend the scaffold. Exr- 
CUTIONER binds PIERRE. 
Pierre. Now, Jaffier! now I’m going! 
Jaf. Have at thee, 
Thou honest heart, then! here! [Stabs him. 
And this is well, too. [Stabs himself. 
Pierre. Now, now thou hast indeed been faithful ! 
This was done nobly! We’ve deceived the Senate. 
Jaf. Bravely! 
Pierre. Ha, ha, ha!—oh, oh! 
[falls down on the scaffold and dies. 
Jaf. Now, ye cursed rulers, 
Thus of the blood ye’ve shed I make libation, 
And sprinkle it mingling. May it rest upon you, 
And all your race! Oh, poor Belvidera ! 
Sir, I’ve a wife; bear this in safety to her, 
A token that, with my dying breath, I blessed her, 
And the dear little infant left behind me. 
I’m sick—I’m quiet. [Dies. Scene shuts upon them. 


Now! 


ScENE V.—An Apartment in PRIULY’S House. 


Enter PRIULI, R.; BELVIDERA, distracted, and 
two of her WOMEN. 
Priuli. [u. c.] Strengthen her heart with pa- 
tience, pitying Heav’n! 
Bel. [c.] Come, come, come, come, come; nay, 
come to bed, 
Prithee, my love. 
whistle ! 
And the rain beats! Oh, how the weather shrinks 
me! 


The winds! hark how they 


DUKE.—Crimson velvet dress, with purple robe, richly em- 

broidered with gold. 

PRIULI.—Purple velvet dress, scarlet mantle, black trunks 
uffed with black satin, black silk stockings, shoes and roses, 
lack sword, round black hat, and black plumes. 

BEDAMAR.—Purple doublet and breeches, embroidered, russet 

boots, round black hat and plumes. 

PIERRE.—White doublet and blue Venetian fly, embroidered, 

white pantaloons, russet boots, black sword, round black hat, 
and searlet plumes. 


The story 


VENICE PRESERVED. 17 
I say you shall not go, indeed you shall not: 
Whip your ill-nature; get you gone then! Oh! 


Are you returned ? 
again ! 

Am I to blame to love him? Oh, thou dear one! 

Why do you fly me? Are you angry still, then? 

Jaffier, ae art thou? Father, why do you do 
thus? 

Stand off! don’t hide him from me! He’s there 
somewhere. 

Stand off, I say! What, gone? Remember, tyrant, 

I may revenge myself for this trick one day. 

Einter CAPTAIN OF THE GUARD, L., and whispers 

to PRIULI. 


Priuli. News! what news? 
Capt. [L.] Most sad, sir: 
Jaffier, upon the scaffold, to prevent 
A eyo death, stabbed Pierre, and next him- 
self ; 
Both fell together. 
Bel. [x.] Ha! look there! 
My husband bloody, and his friend, too! Murder! 
Who has done this? Speak to me, thou sad vision ; 


See, father, here he’s come 


On these poor trembling knees I beg it. Van- 
ished : 

Here they went down. [R.c.] Oh, Ill dig, dig 
the den up! 


Hoa, Jaffier, Jaffier! 
Peep up, and give me but a look. 
I have got him, father! Oh! 
My love! oe dear! my blessing! help me! help 
me! 
They have hold of me, and drag me to the bottom! 
Nay—now they pull so hard. Farewell! [Dies, c. 
Priult. [bending over her.| ‘Oh, lead me to 
some place that’s fit for mourning ; 
‘Where the free air, light and the cheerful sun 
‘ May never enter; hang it round with black, 
‘Set up one taper that may last a day, 
‘“ As long as I’ve to live; and there all leave me: 
‘Sparing no tears when you this tale relate, 
‘‘ But bid all cruel fathers dread my fate.” 
[Lxeunt omnes. 


I have him! 


THE END. 


COD bal! NiCr 


JAFFIER.—Same as Priuli, except manti 

RENAULT.—Black velvet doublet and trunks, buff pantaloons, 
russet boots, dark cloak, embroidered, round black hat, and 
plumes. 

SENATORS.—Black gowns trimmed with ermine, and black caps. 

|; CONSPIRA TORS.—Rich Venetian dresses. 

GUARDS.—Gray doublets, breeches, and hats. 

BELVIDERA.—First dress: White satin, trimmed with silver, 
long purple robe richly embroidered with gold. Second dress: 
White muslin. 


of ‘‘ Venice Preserved”’ is partly founded upon St. Real’s History of the Conspiracy of the Spaniards against the 


Republic of Venice, in 1618. Voltaire compares the author of this History to Sallust, and pronounces it superior to the English 
tragedy—an assertion which, like many others from the same source, was the convenient sentence of an adroit but reckless ignor- 
ance. The merits of St. Real are undoubtedly great; but Otway’s indebtedness to him is exceedingly slight; and it is remarkable to 
see how ingeniously, from a few meagre historical details, the great dramatist has constructed one of the noblest imaginative works 
of which literature can boast. The names of nearly all the dramatis persone, with the exception of Belvidera, are taken from St. 
Real; but their characters are Otway’s, and his plot is almost wholly original. The true Pierre was a Norman corsair, who had ac- 
cumulated a fortune by plundering ships in the Mediterranean. He was eventually strangled on board his own ship by order of the 
Venetian Senate. Jajier was of Provence, and appears to have engaged in the plot against the State from his friendship fer Pierre 
and the prospect of gain. History says nothing of his wrongs, or his love for the daughter of Priuli; and he was shaken in his faith 
to the conspiracy, not by the tears of a woman, but partly by his detestation of the sanguinary speech of Renault (in which Otway 
follows the history), and partly from being struck with compunction during the spectacle of the Doge’s wedding the Adriatic, when 
his eeapntion contrasted the public rejoicings with the desolation which was to follow. After disclosing the plot, and experiencing 
the perfidy of the Senate, who had promised him the lives of his friends, he was made captive while bearing arms against Venice, 
and drowned the day after his arrival in the city. Renault, according to St. Real, was an old French gentleman, who had fled to 
Venice for some unknown cause, and there became acquainted with the Marquis de Bedmar. Though poor, he esteemed virtue 
more than riches, and glory more than virtue. He had abilities, courage, a contempt for life and a passion for distinction. The 
affront towards Belvidera of which Otway makes him guilty was a pure invention of the author, unsupported by any trait which 
history ascribes to Renault. 

This tragedy is believed to have been originally acted about the year 1682. Out of Shakspeare’s unapproachable .!omain, we 
know of no tragedy in the English language to compare with this in the earnestness of its passion, the depth of its pathos and the 
aptitude of its language. Although it has not been represented of late years as frequently as formerly, it will be long before it is 
superseded in its foremost rank in our acting drama. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON. 
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BY JOHN MADDISON MORTON, ESQ. 


CAS DE ORY CREAR A Gi rirys. 


~ a 
Sa a 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 


SCENE.—A Room adjoining the Ball-voom at a 


the curtain a quadrille band heard in ball- 
room, in which two sets are formed. Another 
set is also formed on the stage, composed and 
arranged as follows: MR. GOLIGHTLY and Mrs. 
MAJOR PHOBBS, with theur backs to the audience. 
Opposite to them another couple. At L. of them 
CAPTAIN SPRUCE and Mrs. CAPTAIN PHOBBs, 
and opposite to them MORELAND and a LADY. 


JOR PHOBBS and their vis-a-vis are dancing the 
last figure of a quadrille. 


partial to dancing, Mr. Golightly ? 
Goli. I positively doat upon it, and with such a 


power to make me the happiest of men. 
Mrs. M. P. Yow're quite eloquent, I declare! 
Goli. Nothiag to what I should be if I wasn’t 
so dreadfully out of breath. Phew! [Fans himself. 
Mor. [to Mrs. CApraIn PHosss.] You surely 
cannot refuse the last request I perhaps shall 
ever make? 
Mrs. C. P. Indeed I must, for I cannot grant 


* . . . ’ 
it without compromising myself! 


Mrs. M. P. [aside and observing them.] Can it 
be as I suspected? But I'll not lose sight of them ! 
Goli. I assure you, my dear madame, I haven't 
words in my vocabulary to express my delight in 
meeting you again. [MORELAND and his partner 
enter the ball-room through L. c. SPRUCE and 


Park, N. Y., 1846. Olympic, N. Y., 1846. 


Mr. Golightly............Mr. Bass. : Mr. Holland. 
Captain Phobvs......06.: ‘* G. Barrett. ‘* Nickinson. 
Captain Spruce........-- “Crocker. ca LUC Vere. 

PT OPELANE: iva ss so ss Shee “ M’Douall. * Clarks 

MODELL vials ale ote sheet sive: visicete Gis ‘* De Walden. ‘ Bleecker. 
Mrs. Major Phobbs......Mrs. Abbott. Miss Mary Taylor. | 
Mrs. Captain Phobbs....Miss Kate Horn. ** Roberts. 


Hotel. The ball-room is seen at back, through 
three large folding-doors, At the rising of Fi 


‘be allowed ? 
[ Offers his arm to Mrs. MAsor PHOBBS. 
| Mrs. M. P. No, thank you! 
Goli. [tenderly.] May I press an ice upon you, 
or a bottle of ginger beer ? 
| Mrs. M. P. [coldly.| Vd rather not ! 
Goli. Shall we stroll through the rooms? 
Mrs. M. P. I am too fatigued ! 
Goli. Then Ill run and fetch a chair ! 
Mrs. M. P. [annoyed.| Vd rather stand! 
Goli. Oh! may I claim this fair hand for the 
next quadrille ? 
| Mrs. M. P. ’Tis already engaged ! 
_ Goli. May I enjoy the felicitous prospect of 


|polking with you ? 
Mrs. M. P. [sharply.] Mr. Golightly, I wish 


'whole of the evening. [Turns her back on him, 
‘and joins CAPTAIN SPRUCE and Mrs. CAPTAIN 
PHOBBS. SPRUCE bows, and enters the ball-room, ¢. 
Goli. [after a pause.] Now I don’t want to 
atter myself, but I wish it to be distinetly under- 
stood, that I consider myself very ill-treated. The 
lovely woman has humiliated me—and with re- 
‘spect to the lovely woman’s asserticn that she’s 
engaged for the whole of the evening, I look upon 
|the lovely woman as having perpetrated a very 
considerable thumper ; it’s evident she means to 
‘cut me, in which case the most manly course for 


As the curtain rises GOLIGHTLY and Mrs. Ma. ™e to adopt is obviously to cut her. I'll do some- 


thing desperate! I'll rush to the gaming-table, 
and plunge headlong into the intoxicating whirl- 
‘pool of sixpenny shorts. There she is! She 


Mrs. M. P. [to GOLIGHTLY.] So you are really shan’t see the agitation of this swelling bosom— 


‘no, no; I’ll hum a tune if I die for it—la, la, la! 
| [Goes out, dancing and singing, R. 


partner I flatter myself I coulddancetillldropped;| Mrs. M. P. [watching him out.| Poor Mr. Go- 
in short, most fascinating of women, ’tis in your lightly, his devotion to me really deserves better | 


treatment. Julia, one word. 

Mrs. C. P. Not now, sister-in-law; my husband 
is waiting for me. 

Mrs. M. P. Where is Captain Phobbs ? 

Mrs. C. P. As usual, at the whist-table. 

[Goes towards R. D. F. 

Mrs. M. P. Onemoment, excuse a sister-in-law’s 
anxiety—but this young man, this Mr. Moreland ? 

Mrs. C. P. Well? 

Mrs. M. P. He seems very attentive. 

Mrs. C. P. He’s very agreeable. 

Mrs. M. P. Then he’s the more to be feared. 

Mrs. C. P. Feared! what, Cousin George? Ha, 
ha! Oh, my good, sober, serious sister-in-Taw, if 
you only knew—ha, ha! 
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Mrs. CAPTAIN PHOBBS retire a little.] Might I | 


you to understand, sir, that Iam engaged for the |4 
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Mrs. M. P. Knew what? Speak! 
Enter MORELAND, followed by CAPTAIN SPRUCE. 

Mor. {hastily approaching the ladies.| May I 
be allowed to conduct you to the refreshment- 
room, ladies ? | 

Mrs. M. P. [with marked intention.| Thank 
you, sir, but Captain Spruce has kindly offered to 


Master of the Ceremonies! 
take his arm, and are about to go off, when CAP- 


TAIN PHOBBS enters from R. D. F. 
Capt. P. [R. C., towards room, as he enters.] 


You shall have your revenge presently, gentle- 
men! Ha, ha! Such a run of cards! three bum- 
per rubbers in succession! Ha, ha! [Putting money 
in his pocket.) Ah, Julia! [to Mrs. CAPTAIN 
_PHoBBS] not tired of dancing already, eh? I say, 
Spruce, I am not afraid of trusting my wife with 
you. Aurevoir! [Gallantly kisses her hand, and 
she goes into the ball-room with CAPTAIN SPRUCE. 
MORELAND follows them, C. 
Mrs. M. P. Well, brother-in-law, what have 
you to say to me? 


Capt. P. Why, the fact is, ’m obliged to leave, 
“The gay, the gay and festive scene—the halls, 


the halls of dazzling light ”—I’m going home. 

Mrs. M. P. Home! 

Capt. P. Yes. A memorial to the commander- 
in-chief which I must send off by to-night’s post. 
| Mrs. M. P. Surely you'll not leave your wife 
here alone in a public ball-room ? 

_ Capt. P. [imitating her.] ‘ Public ball-room !” 
What of that? Jl trouble you or any one else 
to find a more respectable assembly in the three 


} kingdoms than our Bedford Assize Ball. And 


_Idare say I shall be back time enough to take 
her home; and if I ain’t, somebody else will! 

~There’s her Cousin George, for instance—he’ll be 
delighted, ’m sure! 

Mrs. M. P. [aside.| Too delighted, I’m afraid. 

Capt. P. But she must be home by twelve 

_o’clock—not a moment later. So good-by. Isay, 


ners, will you? and plenty of negus ? 
Tm in a devil of a hurry! 
Mrs. M. P. So it appears, since you’re going 
without your hat. 
| Capt. P. So I am, I declare! 
think I left it in the card-room! [Hurries out. 
Mrs. M. P. So the husband is as blind as the 
wife. However, as Julia is left under my protec- 


land’s attentions. But how ? 


[ Reflecting. 
Enter GOLIGHTLY, R. 


T’ve lost every shilling I had in my pocket! 

Mrs. M. P. [seeing GOLIGHYLY.] Mr. Golight- 
ly! may he not be of service to me ? 

Goli. Ha, ha: [ can’t help thinking of my un- 
fortunate partner. An elderly female with a sort 
of a scarlet towel round her head! She wanted 
to know if I wished to rob her—ha, ha! 

Mrs. M. P. [approaching.| Mr. Golightly! 

Goli. [seeing her. Aside.] 
| singing.| I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls!” 
Mrs. M. P. I hope you are not angry with me ? 
Golt. [aside, sighing.| Ob, dear ! 

Mrs. M. P. 1 hope you'll forgive me! 
Golt. [aside.] Oh, dear! 


3 


escort us; he is tenacious of his perogatives as. 


Spruce. Decidedly tenacious! [ The two LADIES: 


sister-in-law, you'll take care she has lots of part-: 
Good-by 5 


Let. me see, [| 


tion, ’ll endeavor to secure her from Mr. More- | 


Goli. Now Vm happy—my mind’s at peace!) 
Ym aruined man—for the rest of the evening! 


So! [Aloud, and 


Mrs. M. P. You can do me a great service. 
Will you refuse me ? 

Goli. If 1 do— I don’t meanthat. Command me, 
interesting female—command me! What is it ? 

Mrs. M. P. Simply to afford me as much of your 


i 


and to escort me home when the ball breaks up. 
| Goli. Ye gods! [Cutting a high caper.] Mad- 
ame, I don’t know if it’s peculiar to me, but some- 
how or other I am generally at a loss to say what 
I mean when I can’t find words to express myself. 
Mrs. M. P. Vil let you know when I wish to 
retire, and perbaps you will order a fly. Adieu 
‘for the present ! [ Goes into the ball-room, C. 
Goli. It’s too much—it’s much too much!—atéte- 
u-téte with a one-horse woman in a fly—I mean 
with a fly with a one-horse woman! 
‘not it—with a woman in a one-horse fly! Ill en- 
gage one directly. Tl take it by the hour. Il 


give the coachman half a crown to drive at the | 
Perhaps for five shillings | 
Oh! ecstatic thought! Tl about | 


‘slowest possible pace! 
'he’d upset us! 
it thisinstant! Oh, lud! [Suddenly recoliects him- 
self.| I forgot—I haven’t got any money ! 

[Hastily searching his pockets, one after another. 

Tinter MORELAND, from C., down L. 

Mor. Heyday, Mr. Golightly! what’s the matter? 

Goli. Ah! come here! [Seizes his hand.] Sir, I 
‘seize this opportunity of declaring to you, on the 
honor of a gentleman, that there is nobody in the 
world for whom I entertain more unbounded es- 
‘teem, respect and admiration than I do for you. 
Lend me five shillings! 

Mor. Really, Mr. Golightly, I’m exceedingly 
sorry, but— 

Goli. Now don’t say you haven’t got ’em, be- 
cause such is the peculiarity of my present posi- 
tion, that you must lend me five shillings—or two 


half-crowns, ’m not particular—whether you've | 


got ’em or not. 
Mor. Pshaw! will you give me an explanation ? 


it cheap—five shillings. 
Mor. Proceed. 

this evening, in this very room, a treasure which 

I thought I had lost forever ! 


Goli. No, sir; a lovely woman!—a female I 
most devoutly doat upon ! 

Mor. And she’s asked you to lend her five shil- 
lings—ha, ha! 


Did you ever drink the Harrowgate waters? 
Mor. Never. 


‘ful— Oh, lud! [Rubs his stomach.] Well, the 
first, and, by the bye, the last, time I imbibed the 


‘for the same purpose; and while I was admiring 


the Christian resignation with which she swal- | 


lowed the contents of a colossal tumbler, it sud- 
denly came on to rain. Did you ever see it rain 
at Harrowgate ? 
Mor. Never. 
 Goli. Then that’s another treat to come. In- 
stantly offered my umbrella, which was accepted ! 
Mor. Lucky fellow! 
Goli. I don’t know that—because, being obliged 
to walk home in the rain, I caught a cold, which 
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LEND ME FIVE SHILLINGS. 


‘society aS you can spare me during the evening, | 


No, that’s | 


Goli. No, but [’l1 sell you one—you shall have | 
Goli. You must know, then, I have discovered | 
Mor. Oh, what! you had dropped something, eh? | 
Goli. Pshaw! Listen! It is now fifteen months | 
since I went to Harrowgate to drink the waters. | 
Goli. Then you’ve a treat to come. Such dread- | 


horrible beverage, a lady entered the pump-room | 
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LEND ME, FIVE SHILLINGS. 
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Mrs. M. P. [aside to him.] Hush—leave me! | 
Goli. ‘aside What’s the matter now ? 4 
Mrs. M. P. {to CAPTAIN PHOBBS.] So you’ve 
changed your mind—you intend remaining here ? | 
I was shown up into the drawing-| Capt. P. On the contrary, I’m only waiting for’ 
this infernal fly. [Looks off | 
Goli. [aside.] She knows the gentleman ! | 
Mrs. M. P. [to CAPTAIN PHOBBsS.] Surely, } 
surely this business can be deferred till to-morrow? ~ 


3 +344 
| kept me incessantly sneezing for the next six 
| weeks. However, the next day, by the lady’s per- 


ny 


_T’m not ashamed to own it, for the sake of my 


_ umbrella. 
room, where the lady, taking me by the hand and : 
leading me up to asort of mummy sitting bolt. 
upright in an arm-chair, and muffled up to the 
eyes in flannel, like muffins at Christmas, said, 


| 20 
' mission, I called for the sake of politeness, and, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| I'm off! 


My dear major, will you thank the gentleman for 
his politeness? Upon which the aforesaid mum- 
my grunted out, Sir, there’s my hand—and there’s 
your umbrella. Upon which I was civilly shown 


| down-stairs. 


Mor. And the door slammed in your face ? 
Goli. No, sir, not slammed, but shut. I flatter 


| myself I know the difference between a slut and 
a sham—I should say, between a shut anda slam. 


Mor. And with this lady you fell inlove? A 
married woman, too. Oh, fie! 
Goli. I did. 


fense—but I did. Judge, then, my delight at 


meeting her, after an interval of fifteen months, | 


at our Annual Assize Ball this evening. 
Mor. And her husband-—the mummy ? 
Goli. Is certainly not with her, or she would not 


have condescended to request my escort home. | 
No. The “ dear major” is still drinking the Har- 
_ rowgate pump dry, or else he has done the hand- 
| some thing by leaving his wife a widow. Now, 
| as I think I’ve given you a good five shillings’ 
_ worth, Pll trouble you for the money ! 


Mor. Really, ’m ashamed to say I haven’t got 


so much about me! 


Goli. Goodness gracious! And you call your- 
self a respectable member of society! Sir, P’ve a 
contempt for a man that isn’t worth five shillings! 
Oh, for a pair of pistols loaded to the muzzle! 

Mor. Good heavens! what would you do with 


| them ? 


Golt. Do with them? [ Violently.] Why, I’d sell 

them for five shillings! [ Crosses L. 
Re-enter CAPTAIN PHOBBS, from R. D. F. 

Capt. P. lve found my hat at last, and now 
Holloa, Cousin George! are you tired 
of dancing, too, like Julia, eh ? 

Mor. No. Ihave the happiness of being en- 
gaged to her for the next quadrille ! 

Capt. P. That’s right! [Exit MorrLanp, C.] 
Here, waiter ! 

SAM runs in, R. 

Sam. Yes, sir! 

Capt. P. Getme a fly! it’s raining catsand dogs! 

Sam. Yes, sir—directly. [Runs out L. 

Goli. [observing CAPTAIN PHoBBs.] It strikes 
me I’ve seen that head on a pair of shoulders 
Somewhere or other! At any rate, whether I 
have or not, I'll claim his acquaintance, and ask 
him to lend me five shillings. [Approaching him. ] 
Ah, Thompson, my boy ! 

Capt. P. [drawing himself up.] Sir! 

Goli. Beg pardon, I should have said, Ah, 
Smith, my boy! How goes it, Smith? Give us 
your hand, Smith. 

Capt. P. My name’s not Smith, sir ! 

Goli. Quite sure it isn’t? 
odd. You remember me? 
course you do—Golightly ! 

Capt. P. Go to the devil! [ Crosses L. 

Enter Mrs. MAsorn PHosss, ¢. 

Golt. [gallantly advancing to her.] Ah! 


Eh, Robinson ? 


I admit the enormity of my of- | 


Capt. P. Not for an hour! for, with decent 
luck, in less than a week I shall be a major! 
| Mrs. M. P. indeed! Then success attend you, 
my dear major ! 

Goli. [aside, starting.| Her ‘dear major”! 
Good gracious! Can it be? It is—it must be! 
She’s not a widow! [CAPTAIN PHOBBS. has gone 
Off, L., and Mrs. MAJOR PHOBBS has re-entered 
the ball room. 

Enter CAPTAIN SPRUCE, L. C. 

Spruce. Now, sir, allow me to introduce ‘you 
to a partner. 

Goli. Come here! [Seizes him by the arm and 
drags him forward.| Do you know that stout 
elderly individual there ? [Points off, L. 
| Spruce. Perfectly! <A brother officer of mine. 
Goli. Oh! His name ? 
Spruce. Phobbs. | 
Goli. [aside.] That settles it! I didn’t know 
‘him again out of his flannels! [Aloud.] Phobbs’ 
health good ? 

Spruce. Excellent ! 

Goli. That’s a pity! I mean, that’s a comfort! 

Spruce. He’s married to a charming young wife, 

Goli. [conceitedly.] I know he is, poor devil ! 

Spruce. Oh, oh! Sly rogue! 

Goli. Ha, ha! 

Spruce. But don’t let Phobbs suspect anything; 


| 


he’s as jealous as a Turk, and would cut your 
throat to a certainty. 


Goli. [very quickly.] My dear sir, I shan’t tell 
him, and I’m sure you won’t, my dear friend! 
[Squeezes his hand.] Isay, I’m sure you won't! | 
You inestimable creature, you! 

Spruce. ’m not the man to spoil sport! So 
come along! [They go off laughing, arm in arm. 

Gol. [stopping, and eagerly to SPRUCE.] You'll 
take your oath you won’t tell Phobbs ? 

Spruce. Pshaw! Ha, ha! Come along! 

[ They enter ball-room through the c. at L. 


MORELAND and MRS. CAPTAIN PHOBBS enter R.C. 


Mor. Pshaw, Cousin Julia! I’d no idea you 
were such a little prude! After all, what is it I 
ask of you? 


parture from England, which takes place to- 
morrow, to present to your worthy husband a 
portrait of his good little wife, as a slight return — 


Well, that’s very |for a lady to 


for all his kindness and hospitality to me. It will 
be an agreeable surprise to him, and it is all that |) 
a poor devil of an artist like myself can do. 
see, [producing miniature] it only requires half 
a dozen slight touches. ’ 

Mrs. C. P. Well, but— 

Mor. Exactly. I perfectly agree with you, that 
a public assembly room is not exactly the place |) 
sit for her portrait. But while the | 


Of company are assembled in the large supper-room, | 
we can easily occupy one of the smaller rooms. I'll |) 
then run to my room for my box of colors, and |) 


then, while you are picking the wing of a fowl— t 
Mrs. C. P. You can catch the interesting ex- Wi 
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Merely to enable me, before my de- |) 


And |) 


pression! [Imitating eating with her mouth full. | 
Ha, ha, ha! Then, since it must be so, come! 
[Hxeunt R. D. F. 

Mrs. MAsor PHOBBS immediately enters, L. C., 

and sees them go out. She goes to R. D. F., and 

looks after them. GOLIGHTLY enters, C. from L. 

Goli. I can’t see anybody to lend me five shil- 
lings! What a distressing position! [Shouting.] 
Will anybody lend me five shillings ? 

Mrs. M. P. Mr. Golightly! quick! [He runs to 
her.] You see that lady and gentleman? Follow 
them! Observe them! Then—no—[pushes him 
away] that shall be my task! [Follows MORE- 
LAND and Mrs. CAPTAIN PHOBBS. 

Goli. What very remarkable behavior! 

Mrs. M. P. [at R.p.¥F.] Mr. Golightly! 

Goli. [jumping round.] Coming! 

| Mrs. M. P. Remember! I rely on your escort- 
| ing me home. [ Disappears, R. D. F. 

| Goli. Of course! [Comes forward.| It’s very 
| easy for me to say of course! But how am I to do 
it? I have it! After depositing the charming 
Mrs. Major P. in safety, Pll tell the coachman to 
drive to my lodgings. That won’t help me much, 
either; I shan’t find any money there—at least, I 
| didn’t leave any; and I don’t think it’s very prob- 


breaking into the house merely to leave their 
'| purse there !, Then I shan’t receive my salary till 
the 24th; and this is only the 3d. I can’t keep 


| three weeks; that would be ridiculous! [Looks 
into ball-room.] Halloa! the ball’s breaking up! 
Good gracious! Here! waiter, waiter! 
Enter SAM, L. 
Sam. Sir! 
Goli. My hat—my great-coat—quick! 
Sam. Yes, sir! [Runs out, L. 2 E. 


the one-horse flies. I’ll select the most benevolent- 
looking coachman of the lot. T’ll put him in posses- 
sion of the peculiarity of my position; and if he 


coat as security for his fare! It’s a spick and span 

new Taglioni—worth ten times the money ! 

| Enter Sam, with a great-coat over his arm, and 
two hats in hand, L. 2 E. 

Sam. Here’s your great-coat, sir! 

Goli. Make haste ! 
| Sam. Now, sir! [Helps him on with a very 
| long, shabby white great-coat. 

Goli. Holloa! this isn’t my great-coat ! 

‘| Sam. It’s the only one left, sir! 

Goli. The devil it is! 

_ Sam. Yes, sir; all the good coats have been 
‘| gone this half hour ! 

Goli. [hysterically.| Ha,ha! I’ve been robbed! 

Sam. There are no thieves in this house, sir! 

Goli. No; the thieves are gone! 

Sam. Youd better keep it on, sir—I dare say 
it’s a mistake. 

Goli. A mistake ? 
body could mistake a superfine pea-green Tag- 
lioni for a second-hand, long-tailed, whitey-brown 
thing like this? My hat. 

Sam. Is this it, sir? [Hands him a crushed hat. 

Goli. [vociferating.] No! [Flings itat his head. 

Sam. ‘Then this must be it, sir. These are the 
only two left. [Hands him an old white hat. 

Goli. ’Pon my life, this is pleasant! 

[Puts on hat, which is much tos large Sor him. 
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able that anybody would take the trouble of 


continually riding about in a one-horse fly for, 


Goli. I know what ll do! Ill go down among) 


won't trust me, he shall have my hat and great- 


Pooh! do you think any-| 


Sam. Ha, ha, ha! 

Goli. Get out, you ruffian! [Drives him off at 
back.] Catch me coming to a public ball again! 
What one-horse fly proprietor, I should like to 
know, would advance an hour’s drive upon such 
a hat as this? ’Pon my life, matters are getting 
more agreeable every minute. 


Enter CAPTAIN SPRUCE, from C. 


Spruce. Was it you who betted five shillings on 
the last rubber ? 

Goli. [aside.| There’s a bit of luck! Ha, ha! 
[Aloud.] Oh, yes, ’twas I. 

Spruce. Then you've lost. 

Goli. {aside.] Ha, ha, ha! Another agreeable 
little incident ! [Alowd.] Very well—very well! 

Spruce. Then there’s your ticket for the ball, 
fifteen shillings. 

Goli. Ah! Anything else? 

Spruce. Yes; Mr. Moreland’s ticket, which he 
said you’d pay for. 

Goli. Delicious! Go on, don’t be shy! 

Spruce. That’s all. One pound fifteen shillings. 


shall owe you two pounds. 

Spruce. Very good—very good, indeed! I’m in 
no hurry for the money! Any time will do. 

Goli. Pay now! have you got change for a 
one thousand pound note ? 

Spruce. I think I have. 

Goli. [aside.| D——n it! 

Spruce. At least, I can get it. 

Goli. ’m inno hurry. Any time will do. 

Sam enters, L., carrying a tray with cakes. 
[Sees SAm.] By Jove, I’ve an idea! [To SPRUCE, 
familiarly taking his arm.] Spruce, my boy, as I’ve 
nothing but one thousand pound bank-notes about 
me, could you just lend me five shillings ? [SPRUCE 


No; but I wish to tip the waiter something. 
Spruce. Certainly. Sam! [Sam runs to him. ] 
‘This gentleman begs me to give you five shillings. 
There! [ Gives money. 
Goli. [aside.] Confound it! hang it! dash it! 
d——n it! 
Spruce. Delighted to have it in my power to 
serve you, Sir. 
Goli. [disgusted.] Don’t be absurd! 
Spruce. Sir! 
Goli. Nothing!—thank you, my dear friend, 
thank you! [Haxit SPRUCE at C. 
Sam. 
Goli. [indignantly.] Pooh! don’t thank me. 
Sam. Take a few cakes, sir? 
| Goli. No, I won’t—yes, I will. [Clears the tray 
of the cakes, which he puts into the pockets of the 


Voice. [without.] Mr. Jones’ fly. 
Voice. [without.] Mr. Jackson, Miss Dobson 
and Mrs. Bumpus’ flies. 
Goli. The flies will all be gone. 
Sam. Sir! 


Sam ! 


Morrow. 


Goli. Thank you, worthy Samuel—thank you! 

Sam. It’s a bad one, sir. 

Goli. A bad one! 

Sam. You know it is? you call yourself a gen- 
tleman? For shame of yourself! [During this Go- 
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Goli. Then lend me another five shillings, and I | 


looks surprised.] Not for myself—not for myself. | 


(to GoticutTLy.] Thank you kindly, sir. | 


great-coat.] Good gracious! the people are going. 


Goli. If you'll lend me that five shilling piece I _ 
gave you just now, you shall have a sovereign to- | 


Sam. I was just a-going to give it back toyou, sir! | 
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_ dear Mrs. Major P. 
ina moment; I will, if I have to drag it here my- 


—of course ! 


arm; he places his hand on hers, and kisses his 
Singers; she smiles. 
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LIGHTLY has been biting the five shilling piece, 
and ringing it on the stage ; he then, in a fury, 
flings it off ; wing, R., a smash heard.] There’s a 
pane of glass smashed! that’s another five shil- 
lings! Ha,ha,ha! [GOLIGHTLY dashes at SAM. 


Enter Mrs. MAJOR PHOBBS, with her cloak, etc., 
on, from R. D. F. 


Mrs. M. P. Where can Mr. Golightly be? [Ap- 
proaches him.| Pray, sir, are you acquainted with 
a gentleman of the name of Golightly? If so— 
[GOLIGHTLY turns; she recognizes him, and 
tursts out laughing. 

Sam. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mrs. M. P. Everybody has left the ball-room. 
Is the fly at the door? 

Sam. Lor’, ma’am, the flies are all gone long ago! 

Mrs. M. P. Mercy on me! 

Goli. No such thing; don’t be alarmed, my 
Pll get a conveyance for you 


self. [uns out L., followed by SAM. 

Mrs. M. P. Julia is not here; she must have 
returned home, doubtless accompanied by Mr. 
Moreland. How provoking! I, that had so 
cleverly arranged that Mr. Golightly should ac- 
company us both—_ But, late as the hour is, Tl 
see her on my way home—I’ll speak to her, rea- 
son with her. 

Re-enter GOLIGHTLY, L., running. 


Goli. Now, then, my dear Mrs. Major P. 

Mrs. M. P. Is the carriage at the door ? 

Goli. Not exactly. But what of that? The 
rain has ceased, the puddles are drying up, the 
little stars are twinkling. 

Mrs. M. P. Surely, Mr. Golightly, you would 
not have me walk home in satin shoes ? 

Goli. Why not? I'll carry you over the crossings. 

Mrs. M. P. Sir, once for all—sir, will you pro- 
cure me a conveyance home ? 

Goli. Of course I will. Halloa! There’s some- 
thing upon wheels driving past now. Sam! 

Sam. [without.] Sir! 

Goli. Stop that vehicle ! 

Sam. Stop that what, sir? 

Goli. That coach—carriage—cab—tfly —cart— 
whatever it is! 

Sam. Yes, sir! 

Goli. Now, my dear Mrs. Major P., I hope you 
are satisfied. 

Mrs. M. P. I should be very ungrateful if I 
were not. 


Enter SAM, L. 2 E. 


Sam. The coachman says he must have double 
fare ; it’s past twelve o’clock. 

Golt. [aside.} Just my luck! [Aloud.] Of course 
[Exit SAM, L. 
Mrs. M. P. Now, Mr. Golightly. [Lakes his | 


Goli. [aside.} She likes it. 

[About to do it again ; she withdraws her arm. 

Mrs. M. P. You will be good enough to desire 
the man to drive us first of all to the barracks. 

Goli. To the barracks! at this time of— 

Mrs. M. P. Yes, sir, P've a visit to pay there ; 
I shan’t keep you waiting more than half an hour. 

Goli. Oh! 

Mrs. M. P. And from there you'll direct him 
to drive me home. 

Goli. And that is— 
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Jack’s alive again! 


Boe Po PN. 


Mrs. M. P. About two miles and a half beyond. 


the turnpike. 


Goli. Oh! [Aside.] On a moderate calculation, | 


about five miles from my lodgings—a three hours? | 
job at the very least—double fare, too—pleasant! | 
But, as I’m in for it, I may as well go it. | 
Enter SAM, L., and WAITER with a lady’s cloak. | 
Sam. I tell you it’s all right; you’ll find the | 
lady and gentleman in the small supper-room, 
Number 2. | 
Mrs. M. P. Eh! Surely I can’t be mistaken; | 
it was Julia’s cloak! Then she’s not gone home 
yet. It’s impossible I can leave the house now. 
[Hurries to R. D. F., and anxiously looks off. 
Sam. Mr. Golightly’s one-horse fly stops the way. 


i 
Mrs. M. P. [comes quickly down.] Don’t think | 


me capricious, Mr. Golightly, but—if you have | 


no objection—we’ll remain here for the present. |) 


Goli. Delighted! Sam, send the fly away! 


Mrs. M. P..Yes; pay the man his fare and let |! 


him go. [Looks anxiously R. ©. 
Goli. Don’t you hear, Sam? The lady Says 
yow're to pay the man his fare and let him go. 
Sam. Certainly, sir ! 
[Holds out his hand to GOLIGHTLY. 
Goli. Then let the man stop. [Zo Mrs. Magor 
PHoBBS.] You may change your mind again ! 
[Gallantly. Exit Sam, tL. 
Mrs. M. P. 'That’s very considerate of you, in- | 
deed ! [Aside.] How to find an excuse for the ap- | 


parent inconsistency of my conduct: I can’t leave |4 
Julia here. Ah, I have it! LAlowd.] Mr. Golightly, | 


don’t you find that dancing gives you an appetite ? 
Goli. [aside.]| Now what does she mean by | 

that? Good gracious me! she can’t want any 

supper. [Aloud.] No, ma’am, quite the contrary ! 


Mrs. M. P. 'That’s very odd; do you know I’m |j 


vulgar enough to feel exceedingly hungry! 
Goli. [aside.] That’s a pretty broad hint. 
a clear case ! 
one-horse fly. 
Mrs. M. P. Well, Mr. Golightly, since you press 
me so very much, I ell take some refreshment ! 
Goli. [aside.] Good gracious! I’m sure I didn’t 
press her the least little bit in the world! Sam! 


Enter SAM, L. 


It’s 
I’m in for a supper, as well asa 


Of course, at this time of the night, it’s out of the |j 


question asking for supper ? 

Sam. Oh, dear, no, sir—that is, if you have it 
here, sir—all the lights are out in the supper- 
rooms. 

Goli. [aside.] My last hope’s gone. [A loud. ] 
Then let us have something. [Aside to SAM. | 
Something reasonable, you know. 
bread and cheese, and a pickle, about a shilling’s 
worth ; I don’t mind fourteen penn’rth— 

Sam. Only one charge here for Supper, sir, 
seven shillings a head; however, I’ll see what I 
can do for you, sir. [Hxit L. 

Goli. Seven shillings a head! [I keep getting 
deeper and deeper into it. I shan’t get off under 
a five-pound note, that’s clear—and, as I haven’t 
got it, I think the chances are about ten to one 
that the landlord gives me in charge for swindling. 
[Drives his hands into the pockets of the great- 
coat.| Halloa! what’s that? [Rattles the pockets. } 
Sounds like the chink of money, and yet—[ drives 
his hand down to the bottom of the pocket] itis! a 
purse—ha, ha! filled with sovereigns—ha, ha! 


[WAITER runs off, 8. D. F. «4 
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| what I said, sir! 
plenty of it; turkeys, sir, and plenty of them ; 


pickled salmon—everything ! 
off! 
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Enter SAM, L., with a small bray. 
Sam. lve managed it, sir—crust of bread and 


cheese, and a pickle! 


Goli. Who for, sir? 

Sam. For you, sir! You said— 

Goli. Don’t tell me what I said, sir—I know 
I said Champagne, sir, and 


Bureundy, partridges, lobsters, pine-apple punch, 
Look sharp—be 
[Pushes SAM off, L. 2 E. 

Mrs. M. P. Oh, Mr. Golightly! I can’t allow— 

Goli. Not a word, I beg; whatever I do, I like 
to do itin style. Bless you, I don’t care how money 
goes—[aside] especially when it isn’t my own! 
Re-enter SAM, L.2E.; goes and lays cloth, ete. 

MORELAND appears at R. D. F. 

Mor. Waiter! [Sees Mrs. Magsor PHOBBS.] 
Ah! [ Disappears. 

Mrs. M. P. Ah—Mr. Moreland—'‘twas he! 

Goli. [to SAM, while taking off great-coat, which 
he puts over one of the chairs.| You understand, 
young man—every delicacy of the season! 

Mrs. M. P. [who has been hesitating near R. D. 
F.] I will follow. [About to do so. 

Capt. P. [without.] I tell you she is here ! 

Mrs. M. P. My brother-in-law! If he sees me 
I cannot conceal my suspicions from him, and 
then—ah! in here. [Runs into F. D. 

Goli. [who has given directions to SAM.|] Now 
make haste ! 

Enter CAPTAIN PHOBBS, hastily. Goes into ball- 
room, L. C., and returns. SAM exits, L. 2 E. 
Come, that’s settled, and now, my dear— [Turns, 
and finds himself face to face with CAPTAIN 
PHOBBS, who looks at him for a moment, and then 
turns and looks in all parts of the stage. Aside, 
L.] Her husband! The ‘dear major”! Now 
why couldn’t the worthy man stop where he was, 
instead of coming here and interfering with his 

wife’s little innocent recreations ? 

Capt. P. [R., coming back to GOLIGHTLY.] So, 
Mr. Go—brightly— 

Goli. Go—lightly, sir! 

Capt. P. You're still here, eh ? 

Goli. Ym not aware of being anywhere else! 

Capt. P. Then, Mr. Go—slightly— 

Goli. Go—lightly, sir; omit the 8. 

Capt. P. Yet stay! Before I enter into particu- 
lars, allow me to give you an insight into the state 
of my mind, Mr. Go—tightly ! 

Goli. Go--lightly, sir; I never do go tightly ! 

Capt. P. You see before you a man furious 
with indignation, sir; literally boiling over! 

Goli. Well, sir, ’d advise you to wait till you 
simmer down a little. [Aside.] It’s as well to ap- 
pear cool and collected before people—but, I con- 
fess, I wouldn’t have his wife show her face at 
this moment for a very considerable trifle! But 
where can she have got to? 

Capt. P. I see you are dying with curiosity to 
know what has excited my anger, which I con- 
sider both inquisitive and impertinent. 

Gol. My dear sir, you are mistaken ; I don’t care 
one single straw about you, or your anger either. 
You may boil all away, as far as ’m concerned. 

Capt. P. Then you’re a man devoid of feeling, 
Mr. Go—sprightly ! 


Goli. [shouting.] Go—lightly! D’ye hear? Go— | 


lightly! [Very quietly.| Don’t let me have to tell 
you again. 


Capt. P. Are you married, sir? 

Goli. Quite the contrary, sir; I haven’t that 
happiness. 

Capt. P. Happiness—he, he! I’m married, and 
look very happy, don’t 1? Ha, ha! [ Grinning. 

Goli. No, I can’t say you do. 
more wretched-looking object in all my life! 

Capt. P. Ha, ha! no wonder; you shall hear: 


self, and shortly after went home. 

Goli. I see! you went home that your wife 
might enjoy herself? 

Capt. P. No such thing! Well, Mr. Go—Go, 
something or other, I waited at home till twelve 
o’clock—no wife; half-past twelve—no wife; so I 
came here after her, and they want me to believe 
that everybody’s gone. 

Goli. So they are; aren’t they, Sam? [Tipping 
a wink to SAM, who has entered L. 2 E., just before, 
with supper, which he places on table. 

Sam. Yes! all gone, long ago. 

Capt. P. [to SAM.] Zounds and the devil, sir! 

Goli. [aside.] Now he wants to pick a quarrel 
with the waiter! [Hxit SAM, R. 2 E. 

Capt. P. Then, sir, you are alone here, eh? 

Goli. I was alone before you honored me with 
your remarkably agreeable society. 

Capt. P. Indeed! Then pray, sir, how is it that 
the table happens to be laid for two ? 

Goli. {confused.| For two? . 

Capt. P. [vociferating.] Yes, sir, for two! 

Goli. [starting away.] Don’t shout in that 
dreadful way—you’ll fracture your voice! I had 
the table laid for two, certainly—it’s a fancy of 
mine; besides, a friend might drop in. 


—thank ye. [Shaking his hand violently. 

Goli. Pooh, pooh! I didn’t mean— 

Capt. P. Hush! [Violently seizing his arm, and 
listening.| I thought I heard—uno, it’s nothing. 

Goli. You call it nothing! 
my arm, that’s all. 

Capt. P. I say, I can’t allow you to pay for my 
supper, though. 

Goli. [indignant.] Pooh! a very likely matter! 

Capt. P. Oh, very well—if you insist upon it. 

[Sits at table. 

Goli. Well—ha, ha! delicious ! 

Capt. P. Now, then, sit down. [GOLIGHTLY, 
whois buried in reflection, takes no notice.] Sit 
down, I say ! 

[Banging the table with the handle of his knife. 


Capt. P. What’s here? 
cut ’em up? 


Partridges? Shall I 


’em up! 
Capt. P. I can’t let you pay for the supper if 
you don’t eat. 


the other. 
Capt. P. [bursting out.| By Jupiter, if I thought 
my wife was deceiving me— 


knife about in that absurd way ! 


all ! 
knife more violently than before. 


I never saw a. 


‘I brought my wife here to the ball to enjoy her- | 


Capt. P. Well, that’s civil of you, very—thank ye | 


You've dislocated | 


Goli. (disgusted, sitting down opposite.] There! | 


Goli. [turns from table.] Oh, bother! yes—cut | 


Goli. Oh, very well. [Sticks his fork into the 
partridges, and puts them on his plate one after | 


[Flourishes the knife close to GOLIGHTLY’S face. — 
Goli. I wish, sir, you wouldn’t flourish your | 


Capt. P. Beg pardon. [Sits down.] Only let me | 
catch a man paying attentions to my wife, that’s 
Ye gods! [Starts up again, and flourishes — 
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I say, sir, put down that knife, sir! 

Capt. P. Vd annihilate him—as I do this! 

[Sticking fork into partridge. 

Goli. [shouting with all his might.] Waiter! 

Capt. P. [going to him.] Sir, Lbeg your pardon. 

Goli. Really, sir, you seem to have no other ob- 
ject in life than to beg my pardon. 

Capt. P. Make some allowance for me. T’m 
not uneasy without grounds, for my wife is young 
and pretty. 

Goli. I know she is. 

Capt. P. How the devil should you know ? 

Goli. I mean, I suppose she is—if she was old 
and ugly you would not be so excited. 

Capt. P. Ha, ha! very good—ha, ha! 

Goli. Ha, ha, ha! [CAPTAIN PHOBBS suddenly 
stops GOLIGHTLY’S laughter by placing his hand 
over his mouth. 

Capt. P. Oh! I swear [heard somebody in that 
| room. [Points to door, R. 2 E. 

Goli. No such thing. 

Capt. P. tell youl did! [Breaks away from 
him, and, banging the door open with his fist, runs 
Mm R. 

Goli. Oh, lud! it’s all over with me. I wouldn’t 
give a straw for my life! [Sinks into chair. Dur- 
ing the last two or three speeches Mrs. MAJOR 
PHOBBS has come out of door, R. 2 E., and observes; 
as soon aS CAPTAIN PHOBBS goes R. 2 E., she ad- 
vances hastily down. 

Mrs. M. P. [touches GOLIGHTLY on the shoul- 
der.| Sir! 

Goli. [jumping round.] Come on! Eh? 

Mrs. M. P. Hush! You must send him away 
_ instantly—some pretext or other—I care not what 
—but you must send him away! 

Goli. It’s very easy to say “send him away,” 
but the man’s a wild beast—a hyena! 

Mrs. M. P. It must be done—my happiness 
depends on it. Ah! [A loud crash of broken 
crockery. Mrs. MaAgoR PHOBBS hastily runs 
through R. D. F; at the same moment CAPTAIN 
PHOBBS enters, followed by SAM, R. 2 E. 

Sam. But, sir— 

Capt. P. Don’t tell me! How should I see your 
infernal crockery ? Put it down in the bill! 

Goli. Pooh, pooh! Come, I like that! 

Capt. P. {to SAM.] Go along—be off! [Drives 
him off, L. 2 E.] Well, she isn’t there ! 

Goli. Then, my dear sir, if I were in your place— 

Capt. P. Well, sir? 

Goli. I should go home, have a basin of gruel, 
and go to bed. 

Capt. P. Oh, that’s what you’d do? 

Goli. I should, decidedly. 

Capt. P. That’s as much as to say you’ve had 
enough of my company. 

Goli. Very little of anything satisfies me! Be- 
sides, I want to go to bed myself. I’ve been dan- 
cing no end of polkas, and I shan’t be sorry to get 
into a horizontal position! Ugh! [ Yawning. 

Capt. P. D nit! I won’t allow you or any 
man to yawn in my face! 

Goli. Then you'd better take your face some- 
_ where else, for I can’t help yaw— [ Yawns. 

Capt. P. I see, sir, you want to pick a quarrel 
with me. 

_Golt. (aside.| Vl see if I can’t frighten him a 
bit. [Alowd.] Dash my wig and buttons, sir! 
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Goli. [jumping up.] Put down that knife, sir! 


‘house. [Perceives GOLIGHTLY.] Good heavens, 


Where am I? [Rises and fulls on her shoulder, 
who in vain strives to make him stand off. 


sir, and should we not meet again— 


liberately leads her down to the front.| Not meet 


" [Starts up to him. | 


Capt. P. That’s enough! You shall soon hear 
from me. 

Goli. The sooner the better. [Aside.] Vl shoot 
him as dead as a herring, and then marry his 
widow. | 

Capt. P. We'll have it out to-night, sir—in this |4 
very room, sir—pistols, as a matter of course, sir? 

Goli. No, sir—I beg your pardon—I don’t look 
upon pistols as a matter of course, at all. I pre- 
fer swords, sir, or foils—suppose we say foils? 

Capt. P. Pshaw! Waiter! 

Enter SAM, L. 
My great-coat ! 

Sam. This is it, sir. [Helps him on with the 
white great-coat on chair. 

Capt. P. I shall soon be back, sir. D’ye hear, sir? 

[Hvit L. 

Goli. Come, I’ve got rid of him, at all events, 
and now I think the best thing I can do is to pay 
the bill and be off. [Feels in his pockets.) Hal- 
loa! He’s taken the great-coat away with the 
purse in it. Stop thief! stop thief! 

[Shouting at door, R. 2 E. 

Mor. [{without.] Indeed it cannot be, madame! 

Goli. Halloa! halloa! [ Retires, watching. 

Enter MORELAND and Mrs. MAJOR PHOBBS. 

Mrs. M. P. A woman may be imprudent, Mr. 
Moreland. 

Mor. Imprudent! Nay, my dear madame— 

Mrs. M. P. Silence, sir! But however impru- 
dent she may be, it ill becomes a man to compro- 
mise her. 

Mor. Compromise! Ha, ha! My dear madame, 
if you will but hear me— : 

Mrs. M. P. Vl hear nothing, sir, till I have 
possession of that miniature ! 

Mor. My dear madame, you must excuse me. 

Mrs. M. P. I understand, sir; doubtless the 
affectionate interest you take in the original pre- 
vents your parting with it. 

Mor. Put whatever construction you please 
upon my motive, madame, but with this minia- 
ture I will not part. [Going L. 

Goli. [grasps his arm, and in a very faint 
voice.| Mr. Moreland ! 

Mor. Well, sir? 

Goli. The original of the miniature you speak 
of—I tremble to ask it—it is—Mrs. Phobbs? 

Mor. It is, sir. 

Goli. And you’ve a sneaking kindness for her? 

Mor. Hark ye, Mr. Golightly: [crosses L.] I 
take a sufficient interest in the lady you have 
mentioned to blow your brains out if I thought 
you presumed to take any. You understand me, 
sir? Farewell. [zit L. GOLIGHTLY stinks on chair. 

Mrs. M. P. Now to remove Julia from the 


Mr. Golightly ! 
Goli. [lifting up his head. He is very pale.) 
Mrs. M. P. I shall never forget your kindness, 
Goli. Not meet again! [Takes her hand and de- 


again ! 


myself, was totally unworthy of a rational being | 

Mrs. M. P. ’m sure I was not displeased at 
seeing you again. 

Goli. Is it for this that I engaged a one-horse 
fly to take you to the barracks, and then two 
miles and a half beyond the turnpike ? 

Mrs. M. P. And I-admit it was very kind, I 
really feel— 

Goli. Is it for this that I ordered supper at 
seven shillings a head, and though last, not least ? 
Is it for this, Mrs. Major P., that I got rid of 
Phobbs by insulting Phobbs, and promising 
Phobbs that I’d set myself up as a target for 
_Phobbs to fire at? 

Mrs. M. P. Good heavens, a duel! Believe 
me, Mr. Golightly, should you fall, nobody would 
regret it more than I. 

Goli. | beg your pardon, madame, but I think 
I should. And now, madame, the sooner you re- 
ward the affectionate interest of Mr. Moreland, 
the better. 

Mrs. M. P. Mr. Moreland! Are you mad? I 
take no interest in Mr. Moreland ! 

Goli. Yes, you do; V’ll bet you five shillings on 
it, if you’ll lend ’em me. 

Mrs. M. P. What proof do you require ? 

Goli. There’s only one will convince me; and, 
|| unfortunately, it is not in your power to offer it 
|| just now. 

Mrs. M. P. What is it you mean ? 

Goli. That fair lily-white hand ! 

| Mrs. M. P. [aside.| He’s popped the question 
at last. [Aloud.] There, Mr. Golightly, take it. 

| [ Offers her hand. 

Golt. Eh? No!—oh, joy!—rapture!—ecstatic 

moment! [About to take it.| And yet— 

Mrs. M. P. How, sir, do you refuse it ? 

Golt. No—that is—[Aside.] Good gracious! she 
| can’t seriously contemplate committing bigamy ? 
| Capt. P. (without.| I tell you, you shall come 
with me! [Mrs. Mason PHosss hastily retires 
/ up to back, and meets Mrs. CAPTAIN PHOBBS, 
| who enters from R. D. F.; at the same moment 
| CAPTAIN PHOBBS enters L., with a pair of pistols, 
| followed by MORELAND. CAPTAIN PHOBBS 
: 


| marches up to GOLIGHTLY, and gives him a pis- 
 tol.|] There; and now, [walks back, measuring] 
_ one—two—three—fire ! 

i» Mrs. M. P. Stop! 

} [Comes down with Mrs. CAPTAIN PHOBBS. 
i 


Goli. Yes, stop, by all means! 

Mor. Really, sir, this violent state of indigna- 
_ tion about a trifling dispute at a supper-table ! 

Capt. P. No such thing! It isn’t a question of 
_ a paltry supper at all, but of a lady, sir, and that 
lady my wife, sir! Yes, [shouting to GOLIGHT- 
Ly] the waiter has told me all! She was to have 
supped here alone with you, Mr. Go—sprightly, 
and that’s why the table, Mr. Go—brightly, was 
laid for tevo, Mr. Golightly; therefore, as I said 
before, one-—two—three—fire ! 
es [ Measures, and presents pistol. 

Goli. Be quiet! [ With great calmness.| I don’t 

deny, sir, that I was to have supped here with a 
lady, and a very charming lady. [Aside to Mrs. 
Magsor Puopss, who nudges him.| Don’t be 
alarmed, I won’t compromise you-—such a bril- 
liant thought! [Zakes Mrs. CAPTAIN PHOBBS’ 
hand, and leads her towards the CAPTAIN.] Now, 
sir, I should like to know what possible objection 
you can have to my supping with this lady ? 
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Capt. P. Ha, ha! There, you hear! he con- 
fesses it! [Seizing and shaking him.] Now, sir, 
one—two—three—fire ! 

[Puts the pistol close to GOLIGHTLY’S nose. 

Goli. [shouting.] Waiter! take this man away, 
and bring mea gentleman! [Goes to R. corner. 

Capt. P. {to Mrs. CAPTAIN PHOBBs.] Now, 
madame, what have you to say to this, eh ? 

Mrs. C. P. Simply that I never remember to 
have seen this gentleman before. Let that satisfy 
you, my dear husband! 

Goli. [aside.] Her dear husband! He’s got 
two wives! [ll transport the aged delinquent ! 

Mor. {to CAPTAIN PHoBBS.] My dear sir, 
allow me to explain the mystery. If your jealousy 
must have a victim, why, egad, you must take me! 

Goli. Certainly; take him, by all means. 


Mor. But, before you blow my brains out, allow | 


me to assure you that the few moments I passed 


alone with your wife were devoted to a worthy | 


purpose—namely, to enable me, on the eve of my 


departure from England, to present you with this, | 
[giving miniature] as a slight return for your | 


kindness to Cousin George. 
Capt. P. My wife's portrait! 


Mrs. CAPTAIN PHOBBS] and you too! 
[About to kiss Mrs. MAJOR PHOBBS. 

Goli. [pushing him back.| No, no; I won't 
allow it. 

Capt. P. IT am Major Phobbs’ brother, sir! 

Mrs. M. P. And I his widow! 

Goi. Widow? No—say it again! 
man! 
others’ arms. Embrace your brother-in-law. 

[Throws his arms around CAPTAIN PHOBBS. 

Mrs. M. P. Brother-in-law? Nay, Mr. Golightly; 


when I offered you my hand just now.you ap- | 


peared to hesitate. 


Goli. Just give me another chance—that’s all. | 


[Mrs. Masor PHOBBS offers her hand, which he 
eagerly takes and kisses.| Now if there’s any- 


body here inclined for a bet, I'll lay very consid- | 


erable odds that I’m the happiest fellow alive. 
Enter SAM, L. 

Sam. [to GOLIGHTLY.] The Dill, sir. 

Goli. [aside.| The devil! 

Sam. Don’t be alarmed—it’s paid! 

Golt. [delighted.| Paid! [Assumes an import- 
ant air.| And who, I should like to know, has 
taken the liberty of paying my bill? 

Capt. P. Why, as I destroyed the supper, the 
least I could do was to pay the bill. 


Goli. [pretends to be annoyed.| Well, I don’t | 
like this sort of thing, but, as it’s done, it cannot, 


be undone ! 


Capt. P. Then suppose we all adjourn to bar- | 


racks. There’s a fly at the door. 
Sam. It’s Mr. Golightly’s. 
Capt. P. Is it? 


audience] you are not strangers. I think I know 
a good many of you, and I’m sure you all know 
me; therefore, if at any time you should see me 


in a dilemma from which such a trifling amount — 
would extricate me, ’'m sure not one here would | 


hesitate for a moment to LEND ME FIVE SHIL- 
LINGS. 
THE END. 
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Well, thank ye, | 
George! [Shakes hands.] Give me akiss—[kisses | 


Worthy | 
Let us bury our little differences in each | 


Then you can set us all down. | 

Golt. Of course—that is— [Aside.] Now, really, | 
this is a very awkward situation to be placed in! | 
I don’t like to apply to strangers; but, then, [fo | 
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James Cox Harley. 


_ScENE.—A Room, decently furnished. At c. a 


back R. a window; at R. 3 E. adoor; at R. 2. Ea 
Jire-place, with mantel-piece; table and chairs; a 


dressed, with the exception of his coat, is looking 
in a small looking-glass which is in his hand. 
Cox. I’ve half a mind to register an oath that. 


_ very short.) I look as if I had just been cropped 
for the militia! And I was particularly emphatic 


the ends off. He must have thought I meant the 
other ends! Never mind—I shan’t meet anybody 
to care about so early. Eight o clock, I declare! 
I haven’t a moment to lose. Fate has placed me 
of hatters, and IT must fulfill my destiny. a 
at L. D.] Open locks, whoever knocks! 


Enter Mrs. BOUNCER, L. 


Mrs. B. Good morning, Mr. Cox. 
slept comfortable, Mr. Cox ? 
Cox. I can’t say I did, Mrs. B. 


T hope you 


I should feel 


obliged to you if you could accommodate me with | 


a more protuberant bolster, Mrs. B. The one I’ve 
got now seems to me to have about a handful and 
a half of feathers at each end, and nothing what- 
ever in the middle. 
Mrs. B. Anything to accommodate you, sir. 
Cox. Thank you. Then perhaps you'll be 


good enough to hold this ¢] 
sate g glass, while I finish my 


Jew common ornaments on chimney-piece. COx, | 


Pll never have my hair cut again! [His hair is' 


in my instructions to the hair-dresser only to cut | 


the letter G, you’ll find ‘“‘Grumble, verb neuter. 


with the most punctual, particular and peremptory | 


It’s very kind of you to mention it, but ’m suffi- | 
ciently conscious of the absurdity of my personal | 
appearance already. [Puts on his coat.| Now for 
my hat. [Puts on his hat, which comes over his | 
eyes.| That’s the effect of having one’s hair cut. | 
This hat fitted me quite tight before. Luckily | 
I’ve got two or three more. [Goes in at L., and | 
returns with three hats of different shapes, and 
puts them on, one after the other—all of which are 
too big for him.] This 1s pleasant! Never mind. | 
This one appears to me to wabble about rather | 
less than the others. [Puts on hat.) And now I’m |} 
off! By the bye, Mrs. Bouncer, I wish to call | 
your attention to a fact that has been evident to | 
me for some time past-—and that is, that my coals | 
go remarkably fast. 

Mrs. B. Lor’, Mr. Cox! | 


| 
; | 
Cox. Cut? It strikes me I’ve had it mowed! | 


Cox. It is not the case only with the coals, Mrs. 
Bouncer; but I’ve lately observed a gradual and 
steady increase of evaporation among my candles, 
wood, sugar and lucifer matches. 

Mrs. B. Lor’, Mr. Cox! you surely don’t sus- 
pect me? 

Cox. I don’t say I do, Mrs. B.; only I wish you 
to understand that I don’t believe it’s the cat. 

Mrs. B. Is there anything else you’ve got to | 
grumble about, sir? 

Cox. Grumble! Mrs. Bouncer, do you possess | 
such a thing as a dictionary ? 

Mrs. B. No, sir. 

Cox. Then Ill lend you one—and if you turn to | 


to complain without a cause.” 


Now that’s nol t | 
my case, Mrs. B.; 


and now that we are upon the 


‘subject, I wish to know how it is that I frequently 


‘Speaking of tobacco smoke, Mrs. B. I hope, Mrs. | 


‘attic is hardly ever without a pipe in his mouth 


find my apartment full of smoke ? 
Mrs. B. Why, I suppose the chimney— | 
Cox. The chimney doesn’t smoke tobacco. I’m 
Bouncer, yowre not guilty of cheroots or Cubas? | 
Mrs. B. Not I, indeed, Mr. Cox. 
Cox. Nor partial toa pipe? Hy 
Mrs. B. No, sir. 
Cox. Then how is it that— | 
Mrs. B. Why—I suppose—yes, that must be it. — 
Cox. At present I am entirely of your opinionaam | | 

because I haven’t the most distant particle of 2 

idea what you mean. 

Mrs. B. Why, the gentleman who has got t 


Mrs. B. Certainly. 
who ties his cravat.] 
had your hair cut. 


[Holding glass before Cox, | 
Why, I do declare, yowve 


; 
+ 
3 

bed, with curtains closed; at L. C. a door; at L. 
| 3E.adoor; at L.2 5. a chest of drawers : at | 
3 
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and there he sits, with his feet upon the mantel- 
piece— | 


Cox. The mantel-piece! That strikes me as } 


} 
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being a considerable stretch, either of your imag- 
ination, Mrs. B., or the gentleman’s legs. I pre- 
sume you mean the fender or the hob. 

Mrs. B. Sometimes one, sometimes t’other. 
Well, there he sits for hours, and puffs away into 
the fire-place. 

Cox. Ah, then you mean to say that this gen- 
tleman’s smoke, instead of emulating the example 
of all other sorts of smoke, and going up the 
chimney, thinks proper to affect a singularity by 
taking the contrary direction ? 

Mrs. B. Why— 

Cox. Then I suppose the gentleman you are 
speaking of is the same individual that I invari- 
ably meet coming upstairs when I’m going down, 
and going down-stairs when I’m coming up! 

Mrs. B. Why—yes—I— 

Cox. From the appearance of his outward man, 
I should unhesitatingly set him down as a gentle- 
man connected with the printing interest. 

Mrs. B. Yes, sir—and a very respectable young 

gentleman he is. 
Cox. Well, good morning, Mrs. Bouncer ! 
Mrs. B. Yow’) be back at the usual time ? 
Cox. Yes—nine o’clock. You needn’t light my 
_ fire in future, Mrs. B.—I’ll do it myself. Don’t 
forget the bolster! [Going—stops.] A halfpenny 
worth of milk, Mrs. Bouncer ; and be good enough 
to let it stand-—I wish the cream to accumulate. 

[Hxit at L. C. 

_ Mrs. B. He’s gone at last! I declare, I was all 
| in a tremble for fear Mr. Box would come in be- 
fore Mr. Cox went out. Luckily they’ve never 
| met yet—and what’s more, they’re not very likely 
to do so; for Mr. Box is hard at work at a news- 
_ paper office ali night, and doesn’t come home till 
| the morning; and Mr. Cox is busy making hats 
all day long, and doesn’t come home till night; 
_ so that I'm getting double rent for my room, and 
neither of my lodgers are any the wiser for it. It 
| was a capital idea of mine—that it was! But I 
| haven't an instant to lose. First of all, let me 
| put Mr. Cox’s things out of Mr. Box’s way. [She 
_ takes the three hats, Cox’s dressing-gown and 
slippers, opens door at L. and puts them in, 
| then shuts door and locks it.) Now, then, to 
put the key where Mr. Cox always finds it. [Puts 
the key on the ledge of the door, u.| L really must 
_ beg Mr. Box not to smoke so much. I was so 
| dreadfully puzzled to know what to say when Mr. 
| Cox spoke aboutit. Now, then, to make the bed 
_ —and don’t let me forget that what’s the head of 
the bed for Mr. Cox becomes the foot of the bed 
| for Mr. Box—people’s tastes do differ so. [Goes 
behind the curtains of the bed, and seems to be 
making it—then appears with a very thin bolster 
| in her hand.) The idea of Mr. Cox presuming to 
| complain of such a bolster as this! 


[She disappears again behind curtains. 
| Box. [without.] Pooh—pooh! Why don’t you 
keep your own side of the staircase, sir ? 
Enters at back, dressed as a printer. Puts his 
| head out at door again, shouting. 
It was asmuch your fault as mine, sir! 
sir—it was as much your fault as mine, sir! 
Mrs. B. [emerging from behind the curtains of 
bed.| Lor’, Mr. Box! what is the matter ? 
_ Box. Mind your own buisness, Bouncer ! 
Mrs. B. Dear, dear, Mr. Box! what a temper 
you are in, to be sure! I declare, you're quite pale ! 


I say, 


Box. What color would you have a man be, 


TP OO 
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who has been setting up long leaders for a daily 
paper all night ? 

sh B. But, then, you’ve all the day to your- 
self. 

Box. (looking significantly at Mrs. BOUNCER. | 
So it seems! Far be it from me, Bouncer, to 
hurry your movements, but I think it right to ac- 
quaint you with my immediate intention of divest- 
ing myself of my garments, and going to bed. 

Mrs. B. Oh, Mr. Box! [ Going. 

Box. Stop! Can youinform me who the in- 
dividual is that I invariably encounter going 
down-stairs when I’m coming up, and coming up- 
stairs when I’m going down ? 

Mrs. B. [confused.| Oh—yes—the gentleman 
in the attic, sir. 

Box. Oh! There’s nothing particularly re- 
markable about him, except his hats. I meet him 
in all sorts of hats: white hats and black hats; 


hats with broad brims and hats with narrow | 


brims; hats with naps and hats without naps— 
in short, I have come to the conclusion that he 
must be individually and professionally associated 
with the hatting interest. 

Mrs. B. Yes, sir. And, by the bye, Mr. Box, 
he begged me to request of you, as a particular 
favor, that you would not smoke quite so much. 

Box. Didhe? Then you may tell the gentle 
hatter, with my compliments, that if he objects 
to the effluvia of tobacco, he had better domesti- 
cate himself in some adjoining parish. 

Mrs. B. [ pathetically.| Ob, Mr. Box! 
surely wouldn’t deprive me of a lodger ? 

Box. It would come to precisely the same thing, 
Bouncer; because if I detect the slightest attempt 
to put my pipe out, I at once give you warning 
that I shall give you warning at once. 

Mrs. B. Well, Mr. Box, do you want anything 
more of me? 

Box. On the contrary, I’ve had quite enough 
of you! 

Mrs. B. Well, if I ever! What next, I wonder? 

| Goes out at L. C., slaniming door after her. 

Box. It’s quite extraordinary, the trouble I 
always have to get rid of that venerable female ! 
She knows I’m up all night, :nd yet she seems to 
set her face against my indulging in a horizontal 
position by day. Now, let me see—shall I take 
my nap before I swallow my breakfast, or shall I 
take my breakfast before I swallow my nap—I 
mean, shall I swallow my nap before—no—never 
mind! lve got a rasher of bacon somewhere. 


You 


[feeling in his pockets.) Vve the most distinct | 


and vivid recollection of having purchased a rash- 
er of bacon. Oh, here it is! [ produces it, wrap- 
ped in paper, and places it on table} and a penny 
roll. The next thing is to light the fire. Where 
are my lucifers? [Looking on mantel-piece, R., and 
taking box; opens it.| Now, ’pon my life, this is 
too bad of Bouncer—this is, by several degrees, 
too bad! I had a whole box full three days ago, 
and now there’s only one! I’m perfectly aware 
that she purloins my coals and my candles and 
my sugar; but I did think—oh, yes, I did think 
that my lucifers would be sacred! [Takes candle- 
stick off the mantel-piece, R., in which there is a 
very small end of candle; looks at it.| Now I 
should like to ask any unprejudiced person or 
persons their opinion touching this candle. In 
the first place, a candle is an article that I don’t re- 
quire, because I’m only at home in the day-time; 
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= 
key out of one of the ornaments, opens door at R., 
and exit, slamming door after him. a 


| i -sweepers’ Day—calculating that it would | 
eee oni and here’s sn week not| Cox. [putting his head in quickly at L.| Come | 
half over, and the candle three parts gone ! | in—come in! [ Opens door lL. C. Enters with a | 
| [Lights the fire; then takes down a gridiron which small tray, on which are tea-things, etc., which he | 
is hanging over the fire-place, R.] Mrs. Bouncer | places on drawers, L., and suddenly recollects. | | , 


been using m idiron! The last article of goodness! my chop! [Running to fire-place. ] 

Sone sity eet upon it was a pork Holloa—what’s— The bacon again ? Oh, pooh ! : 
chop, and now it is powerfully impregnated with | Zounds—confound it—dash it—d——n it—l can’t | 
_ the odor of red herrings! [Places gridiron on fire, | stand this ! [Pokes fork into bacon, opens window | 

and then, with fork, lays rasher of bacon on the and flings it out; shuts window again, returns to | 
_ gridiron.| How sleepy I am, to be sure! I'd in- drawers for tea-things, and encounters Box com-— 
_dulge myself with a nap if there was anybody |ing from his cupboard with his tea-things ; they 
here to superintend the turning of my bacon.) walk down c. of stage together.| Who are you, sir? 
_ [Yawning again.] Perhaps it will turn itself. I) Box. If you come to that—who are you? 
must lie down—so here goes. [Lies on the bed,| Cox. What do you want here, sir? | 
_ closing the curtains. After a short pause— Box. If you come to that—what do you want? | 
| i Cox. [aside.| It’s the printer ! ti 
| Enier Cox, hurriedly, L. C. [Puts tea-things on the drawers. 
Cox. Well, wonders will never cease! Conscious; Box. [aside.] It’s the hatter! 
_ of being eleven minutes and a half behind time, I [Puts tea-things on table. 
_was sneaking into the shop in a state of consid-| Cox. Go to your attic, sir. 
_ erable excitement, when my venerable employer,; Box. My attic, sir? Your attic, sir! 
with a smile of extreme benevolence on his aged| Cox. Printer, I shall do you a frightful injury, | 
countenance, said to me: ‘‘Cox, I shan’t want you if you don’t instantly leave my apartment. | 
to-day—you can have a holiday.” Thoughts of} Box. Your apartment? You mean my apart- 
“Gravesend and back—fare, one shilling,” in-| ment, you contemptible hatter, you! 
stantly suggested themselves, intermingled with| Coz. Your apartment? Ha, ha! come, I like 
visions of ‘‘ Greenwich for four-pence!” Then) that! Look here, sir! [Produces a paper out of | 
came the two-penny omnibuses, and the half-| his pocket.] Mrs. Bouncer’s receipt for the last i 
penny boats—in short, ’m quite bewildered !| week’s rent, sir. + 
However, [ must have my breakfast first—that’ll} Box. [produces a paper, and holds it close to \s 
give me time to reflect. DVve bought a mutton | Cox’s Jace.| Ditto, sir! | 
_ chop, so I shan’t want any dinner. [Puts chop on Cox. [suddenly shouting.| Thieves! d 
table.| Good gracious! I’ve forgot the bread.| Box. Murder! . 
Holloa! what’s this? A roll, I declare! Come,! Both. Mrs. Bouncer! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


j 


and I bought this candle on the first of May— 


Bi 
| 
I 


| 


i 
i. 
| 
\ 
| 


_ that’s lucky! Now, then, to light the fire. [Each runs to door, L. C., calling. | 
Holloa! [seeing the lucifer-box on table] who pre- RB ; lab 
sumes to touch my box of lucifers? Why, it’s Mrs. BOUNCER runs tm at door, L. C. 


empty! I left onein it—Ill take my oath I did.| Mrs. B. What is the matter? [Cox and Box } 
Heyday! why, the fire is lighted! Where’s the| seize Mrs. BoUNCER and drag her forward. . 
gridiron? On the fire, I declare! And what’s} Boz. Instantly remove that hatter! 
that on it? Bacon? Bacon it is! Well, now,| Cox. Immediately turn out that printer! 
_’pon my life, there’s a quiet coolness about Mrs.| Mrs. B. Well—but, gentlemen— 
_ Bouncer’s proceedings that’s almost amusing.| Cox. Explain! [Pulling her round to him. 
She takes my last lucifer, my coals and my grid-| Box. Explain! [Pulling her round to him.) | 
iron to cook her breakfast by! No, no—I can’t!) Whose room is this ? aH 
stand this! Come out of that! [Pokes fork into| Cox. Yes, woman, whose room is this? 
_ bacon, and puts it on a plate on the table; then| Box. Doesn't it belong to me? 
_ places his chop on the gridiron, which he puts on the| Mrs. B. No! q 
_Jire.| Now, then, for my breakfast things. [Zak-| Cox. There! You hear, sir—it belongs to me! }j 
ing key, hung up, u., opens door L. and goes out,| Mrs. B. [sobbing.] No—it belongs to both of you! /j 
slamming the door after him with a loud noise. Cox and Box. Both of us? I 
Box. [suddenly showing his head from behind| Mrs. B. Oh, dear gentlemen, don’t be angry! |; 
the curtains.| Come in, if it’s you, Mrs. Bouncer} But you see, this gentleman [pointing to Box] | 
—you needn’t be afraid. I wonder how long I’ve | only being at home in the day-time, and that gen- | 
been asleep? [Suddenly recollecting.] Goodness | tleman [pointing to Cox] at night, I thought I} 
gracious—my bacon! [Leaps off bed and runs to| might venture, until my little back second floor 
the fire-place.| Holloa! what's this? A chop!|room was ready— | 
Whose chop? Mrs. Bouncer’s, ll be bound. She} Box and Cox. [eagerly.] When will your little | 
_ thought to cook her breakfast while I was asleep! back second floor room be ready ? 
—with my coals, too—and my gridiron! Ha, ha!| Mrs. B. Why, to-morrow. q 
But where’s my bacon? [Seeing it on table.] Here| Cox. I'll take it! , 
it is. Well, ’pon my life, Bouncer’s going it' And! Box. So will I! ; 
Shall I curb my indignation? Shall I falter in ny; Mrs. B. Excuse me—but if you both take it, } 
_ vengeance? No! [Digs the fork into the chop, | you may just as well stop where you are. | 
_ opens window, and throws chop out—shuts win- Cox and Box. True. 

_ dow again.) Somuch for Bouncer’s breakfast, and| Coz. I spoke first, sir. j 
now for my own! [ With the fork he puts the bacon| Box. With all my heart, sir. The little back 
on the gridiron again.] I may as well lay my | second floor room is yours, sir. Now go! i 
_ breakfast things. [Goes to mantel-piece at (We takes | Cox, Go? Pooh, pooh! 
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see, there used to be a partition here. 

Box and Cox. Then put it up! 

Mrs. B. Nay; Vll see if I can’t get the other 
room ready this very day. Now do keep your 
[Hxit L. 
Cox. What a disgusting position ! 

[ Walking rapidly round the stage. 
“Box. [sitting down on chair at one side of table, 


and following Cox’s movements.| Will you allow 


| prevent you from going out. 
| 


, 


» 
> 
\ 
> 
» 
> 
Hie 
> 


: 
‘i 
| 
| 
{| 
: 


| Box. I shall retire to my pillow. 


me to observe, if you have not had any exercise 
to-day, you’d better go out and take it? 
Coz. I shall not do anything of the sort, sir. 
[Seating himself at the table opposite Box. 
Box. Very well, sir! 
Cox. Very well, sir! 


However, don’t let me 


Box. Don't flatter yourself, sir. [Cox is about 
to break a piece of the roll off.| Halloa! that’s 
-myroll, sir! ([Snatches it away. Puts a pipe m 
_ his mouth, lights it with a piece of tinder, and puffs 
| smoke across to Cox. 

Cox. Halloa! What are you about, sir? 
Box. What am I about? I’m about to smoke. 
Cox. Wheugh! [ Opens window at Box’s back. 


| Box. Holloa! [Turns round.] Put down that 


window, sir! | 
Cox. Then put your pipe out, sir! 
Box. There! [Puts pipe on table. 
Cox. There! 

[Slams down window and reseats himself. 
[Gocs up, 
takes off his jacket, then goes towards bed, and sits 
down on it, L. C. 


Cox. [jumps up, goes to bed, and sits down on | 
i | r. of Box.] I beg your pardon, sir—I cannot allow | 


any one to rumple my bed. [ Both rising. 

Box. Your bed? Hark ye, sir—can you fight ? 

Cox. No, sir. 

Box. No? Then come on! [Sparring at Cox. 

Cox. Sit down, sir—or I'll instantly vociferate 
Police!” 

Box. [seats himself. Cox does same.] I say, sir— 

Cox. Well, sir? 

Box. Although we are doomed to occupy the 
same room for a few hours longer, I don’t see any 
necessity for cutting each other’s throats, sir. 

Cox. Not at all. It’s an operation that I should 
decidedly object to. 

Box. And, after all, I’ve no violent animosity 
to you, sir. 

Cox. Nor have I any rooted antipathy to you, sir. 

Box. Besides, it was all Mrs. Bouncer’s fault, sir. 

Cox. Entirely, sir. 

[Gradually approaching chairs. 

Box. Very well, sir! 

Cox. Very well, sir! 

Box. Cake a bit of roll, sir? 

Cox. Thank ye, sir. [Breaking a bit off. Pause. 

Box. Do you sing, sir? 

Cox. I sometimes join in a chorus. 

Box. Then give usachorus. [Pause.] Have 

you seen the Bosjemans, sir? 

Cox. No, sir; my wife wouldn’t let me. 
Box. Your wife! 
Cox. That is, my intended wife. 
Box. Well, that’s the same thing! I congratu- 
late you! [ Shaking hands. 
| Cox. [with a deep sigh.] Thank ye. [Seemg 
Box about to get up.) You needn’t disturb your- 
self, sir. She won’t come here. 


[ Pause. 


Mrs. B. Now don’t quarrel, gentlemen. You! 
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Box. Oh, I understand! You've got a snug 
little establishment of your own here —on the sly. 
Cunning dog! [Nudging Cox. 
Cox. [drawing himself up.] No such thing, sir; 
I repeat, sir—no such thing, sir; but my wite—I 
‘mean, my intended wife—happens to be the pro- 
-prietor of a considerable number of bathing ma- 
‘chines— 

| Box. [suddenly.] Ha! Where? 

[Grasping Cox’s arm. 

Cox. At a favorite watering-place. How curi- 
ous you are! 

Box. Not at all. Well? 

Cox. Consequently, in the bathing season— 
which, luckily, is rather a long one—we see but 
little of each other; but as that is now over, I am 
daily indulging in the expectation of being blessed 
with the sight of my beloved. [Very seriously. ] 
Are you married ? 

Box. Me? Why—not exactly! 
Cox. Ah! a happy bachelor? 
Box. Why—not—precisely ! 

| Cox. Oh! a widower? 

| Box. No--not absolutely! 

Cox. Yow ll excuse me, sir—but at present I 
don’t exactly understand how you can heip being 
one of the three. 

Box. Not help it? 

Cox. No, sir—not you, nor any other man alive! 

Box. Ah, that may be—but I’m not alive! 

Cox. [pushing back his chair.] Yowll excuse 
me, sir—but I don’t like joking upon such sub- 
jects. 

Box. Ym perfectly serious, sir. 
funct for the last three years! 

Cox. [shouting.] Will you be quiet, sir? 

Box. If you won’t believe me, I’ll refer you to a 
very large, numerous and respectable circle of 
disconsolate friends. 

Cox. My dear sir—my very dear sir—if there 
does exist any ingenious contrivance whereby a 
‘man on the eve of committing matrimony can 
leave this world, and yet stop in it, I shouldn’t be 
sorry to know it. 

Box. Oh, then I presume I’m not to set you 
down as being frantically attached to your in- 
tended ? 
| Cox. Why, not exactly; and yet, at present, 
I’m only aware of one obstacle to doating upon 
‘her—and that is, that I can’t abide her ! 

Box. Then there’s nothing more easy. Do as 
I did. 

Cox. [eagerly.] I will! What was it? 

Box. Drown yourself! 

Cox. [shouting again.| Will you be quiet, sir? 

Box. Listen to me. Three years ago it was my 
misfortune to captivate the affections of a still 
blooming, though somewhat middle-aged widow, 
at Ramsgate. 

Cox. [aside.] Singular enough! Just my case 
three months ago at Margate. 

Box. Well, sir, to escape her importunities, I 
came to the determination of enlisting into the 
Blues, or Life Guards. 

Cox. {aside.| So did I. How very odd! 

Box. But they wouldn’t have me; they actually 
had the effrontery to say that I was too short. 

Cox. [aside.] And I wasn’t tall enough ! 

Box. So I was obliged to content myself with a 
marching regiment—I enlisted ! 

Cox. [aside.] So did I. Singular coincidence ! 


T’ve been de- 
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Box. Yd no sooner done so, than I was sorry 
for it. 

Cox. [aside.] So was I. 

Box. My infatuated widow offered to purchase 
my discharge, on condition that I would lead her 
to the altar. 

Cox. [aside.] Just my case! 

Box. hesitated—at last I consented. 

Cox. [aside.] I consented at once! 

Box. Well, sir, the day fixed for the happy 


_ ceremony at ‘length drew near—in fact, too near 
_to be pleasant; so I suddenly discovered that I 


wasn’t worthy to possess her, and I told her so 


_ —when, instead of being flattered by the com- 


pliment, she flew upon me like a tiger of the 
female gender. I rejoined, when suddenly some- 


| thing whizzed past me within an inch of my ear, 
_and shivered into a thousand fragments against 


the mantel-piece—it was the slop-basin, I retal- 
iated with a tea-cup. We parted, and the next 
morning I was served with a notice of action for 


_ breach of promise. 


Cox. Well, sir? 

Box. Well, sir, ruin stared me in the face. The 
action proceeded against me with gigantic strides. 
I took a desperate resolution: I left my home 
early one morning, with one suit of clothes on my 
back and another tied up in a bundle under my 
arm. I arrived on the cliffs, opened my bundle, 
deposited the suit of clothes on the very verge of | 


the precipice, took one look down into the yawn- 


ing gulf beneath me—and walked off in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Cox. Dear me, I think I begin to have some 
slight perception of your meaning. Ingenious 
You disappeared—the suit of ‘clothes 


Box. Exactly! And in one of the pockets of 
the coat, or the waistcoat, or the pantaloons—I 
forget which—there was also found a piece of 
paper, with these affecting farewell words: ‘This 
is thy work, O Penelope Ann!” 

Cox. Penelope Ann! [Starts up, takes Box by 


Je. 


Box. I’ve no wish to be introduced to your in- 
tended. 

Cox. My intended? How can that be, sir? 
You proposed to her first! 


end, and you popped the question afterwards. 

Cox. Very well, sir! 

Box. Very well, sir ! 

Cox. You are much more worthy of her than I 
am, sir. 
impulse of my nature—I give her up to you! 

Box. Benevolent being! 
for the world! [Going.] Good morning, sir! 
Cox. [seizing him.}| Stop! 


lamb and assume the lion! 


very nose! [Rubbing it.| You know the conse- 
quences, sir—instant satisfaction, sir! 


place, R., and begin ringing bells violently, and pull 
down bell-pulls. 

Box and Cox. Mrs. Bouncer! Mrs. Bouncer! 

Mrs. BOUNCER runs in, L. C. 

Mrs. B. What is it, gentlemen ? 

Box. Pistols for two! 

Mrs. B. Yes, sir. [ Going. 

Cox. Stop! You don’t mean to say, thought- 
less and imprudent woman, that you keep loaded 
fire-arms in the house ? 

Mrs. B. Ob, no; they’re not loaded. 


stantly ! 
Box. 
Cox. 
Box. 


[Exit Mrs. BOUNCER, L. C. 

I say, sir! 
Well, sir? 
What's your opinion of dueling, sir? 

Cox. I think it’s a barbarous practice, sir. 

Box. So dol, sir. To be sure, I don’t so much 
object to it when the pistols are not loaded. 

Cox. No; I dare say that does make some dif- 
ference. 

Box. And yet, sir—on the other hand—doesn’t 


the arm, and leads him slowly to front of stage. | 
Penelope Ann ? 

Box. Penelope Ann! 

Coz. Originally widow of William Wiggins ? 

Box. Widow of William Wiggins! 

Cox. Proprietor of bathing machines ? 

Box. Proprietor of bathing machines ! 

Cox. At Margate ? 

Box. And Ramsgate! 

Cox. It must be she! And you, sir-—you are 
Box—the lamented, long-lost Box ? 

Box. J am! 

Cox. And I was about to marry the iateresting 
creature you so cruelly deceived. 

Box. Ha! then you are Cox? 

Cox. Iam! 

Box. Lheard of it. I congratulate you—I give 
you joy! And now I think I'll go and takea 
stroll. [| Going. 

Cox. No you don’t! [Stopping him.] Vl not 
lose sight of you till ’ve restored you to the arms 
of your intended 

Box. My intended ? 

Cox. No, sir—yours! 

Box. How can she be my intended, now that 
I’m drowned ? 


Cox. You're no such thing, sir! 


You mean your intended 


and I prefer 


presenting you to Penelope Ann 


it strike you as rather a waste of time, for two 
people to keep firing pistols at each other, with 
nothing in ’em ? 


Cox. No, sir; not more than any other harm- 


less recreation. 

Box. Hark ye! 
Penelope Ann? 

Cox. Because, as I’ve observed already, I can’t 
abide her. — You'll be very happy with her. 

Box. Happy? Me? With the consciousness 
that I have deprived you of such a treasure? No, 
no, Cox! 

Cox. Don’t think of me, Box; I shall be suf- 
ficiently rewarded by the knowledge of my Box’s 
happiness. 

Box. Don’t be absurd, sir ! 

Cox. 'Then don’t you be ridiculous, sir! 

Box. I won’t have her! 

Cox. I won’t have her! 

Box. T have it! 
lady—eh, Mr. Cox ? 

Cox. That’s fair enough, Mr. Box 

Box. Or what say you to dice? 

Cox. [eagerly.] With all my heart! Dice, by 
all means 

Box. {aside.] That’s lucky! Mrs. Bouncer’s 
nephew left a pair here yesterday. He sometimes 
persuades me to have a throw for a trifle, and as 


Why do you object to marty 
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Box. What of that, sir? I came to an untinely , 


Permit me, then, to follow the generous | 
I wouldn’t rob you | 
Box. Unhand me, hatter, or I shall cast off the © 
Cox. Pooh! [Snapping his fingers in Box’s face. | 


Box. An insult! to my very face—under my — 


Cox. With all my heart, sir! [ They go to the fire- 


4 
Cox. Then produce the murderous weapons in- 


Suppose we draw lots for the | 


| 
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the dice-box. 
Cox. {aside.| I’ve no objection at all to dice. I 
lost ene pound, seventeen and sixpence, at last 


who had a most peculiar knack of throwing sixes; 
I suspected they were loaded, so I gave him 
/ another half crown, and he gave me the dice. 
[Takes dice out of his pocket—uses lucifer-box, 
which is on table, as substitute for dice-box. 

Box. Now then, sir! 

Cox. Ym ready, sir! [They seat themselves at 
opposite sides of the table.| Will you lead off, sir? 

Box. As you please, sir. The lowest throw, of 
course, wins Penelope Ann? 

Cox. Of course, sir. 

Box. Very well, sir! 

Cox. Very well, sir! 

Box. [rattling dice and throwing.] Sixes! 

Cox. That’s not a bad throw of yours, sir. 
[Rattling dice—throws.] Sixes! 


BO; AINZD: C/O Te: 


Barnet Races, to a very gentlemanly-looking man, | 


Box. That’s a pretty good one of yours, sir. 
[Throws.] Sixes! 
Cox. [throws.] Sixes! 
Box. Sixes! 
Cox. Sixes! 
Box. Sixes! 
Cox. Sixes! 
Box. Those are not bad dice of yours, sir. 
Cox. Yours seem pretty good ones, sir. 
| Box. Suppose we change? 
| ~ Cox. Very well, sir. 
Box. [throwing.] Sixes! 
Cox. Sixes! 
Box. Sixes! 
Cox. Sixes! 
Box. [flings down the dice.| Pooh! It’s per- 
fectly absurd, your going on throwing sixes in 
| this sort of way, sir! 
Cox. I shall go on till my luck changes, sir! 
_ Box. Let’s try something else. I have it! Sup- 
| pose we toss for Penelope Ann? 
| Cox. The very thing I was going to propose! 
[They each turn aside and take out a handful of 
money. 
Box. (aside, examining money.) Where’s my 
tossing shilling? Hereitis! [Selecting coin. 
Cox. [aside, examining money.| Where’s my 
lucky sixpence? I’ve got it! 
| Box. Now then, sir, heads win? 
. Cox. Or tails lose—whichever you prefer. 
| Box. It’s the same to me, sir. 
| 


[They change dice. 


Cox. Very well, sir. Heads, I win; tails, you 
ose. 
| Box. Yes— [Suddenly.] No! 
Cox. Very well, go on! 

[They are standing opposite to each other. 
Box. [tossing.| Heads! 
Cox. [tossing.| Heads! 
| Box. {tossing.| Heads! 
i Cox. [tossing.| Heads! 
| Bow. Ain’t you rather tired of turning up heads, 
| sir? 


Heads win, sir. 


| Cox. Couldn’t you vary the monotony of our 
| proceedings by an occasional tail, sir ? 

-| Box. ({tossing.| Heads! 
‘| Cox. [tossing.| Heads! 
-| Box. Heads? Stop, sir! Will you permit me— 
[Taking Cox’s sixpence.] Holloa! your sixpence 
has got no tail, sir! 


he‘always throws sixes, I suspect they are good | Cox. [seizing Box’s shilling.] And your shilling 
‘ones. [Goes to the cupboard at R., and brings out 


has got two heads, sir! 

Box. Cheat! 

Cox. Swindler! [They are about to rush upon 
each other, then retreat to some distance, and com- 
mence sparring, and striking at one another. 

Enter MRS. BOUNCER, L. C. 

Box and Cox. Is the little back second floor 
room ready ? 

Mrs. B. Not quite, gentlemen. I can’t find the 
pistols, but I have brought you a letter—it came 
by the General Post yesterday. I’m sure I don’t 
know how I forgot it, for I put it carefully in my 
pocket. 

Cox. And you've kept it carefully in your pocket 
ever since? 

Mrs. B. Yes, sir. I hope you'll forgive me, sir. 
[Going.] By the bye, I paid twopence for it. 

Cox. Did you? Then I do forgive you. [Hxtt 
Mrs. Bouncer. Looking at letter.) ‘‘ Margate.” 
The post-mark decidedly says ‘‘ Margate.” 

Box. Oh, doubtless a tender epistle from Penel- 
ope Ann. 

Cox. [handing letter to Box.] Then read it, sir. 

Box. Me, sir? 

Cox. Of course. You don’t suppose ’m going 
to read a letter from your intended ? 

Box. My intended! Pooh! It’s addressed to 
you--C-O0-X! 

Cox. Do you think that’s a C? It looks to me 
like a B. 

Box. Nonsense! Fracture the seal! 

Cox. [opens letter—starts.] Goodness gracious ! 

fe [snatching letter—starts.] Gracious good- 
ness ! 

Cox. [taking letter again.] ‘“‘ Margate, May the 
4th. Sir—I hasten to convey to you the intelli- 
gence of a melancholy accident, which has bereft 
you of your intended wife.” He means your in- 
tended ! 

Box. No, yours! However, it’s perfectly im- 
material— but she unquestionably was yours. 

Cox. How can that be? You proposed to her 


first ! 
Box. Yes, but then you— Now don’t let us begin 
again. Goon. 


Cox. [resuming letter.] “Poor Mrs. Wiggins 
went out for a short excursion in a sailing boat. 
A sudden and violent squall soon after took place, 
which, it is supposed, upset her, as she was found, 
two days afterwards, keel upwards.” 

Box. Poor woman! 

Cox. The boat, sir! [Reading.] ‘As her man 
of business, I immediately proceeded to examine 
her papers, amongst which I soon discovered her 
will, the following extract from which will, I have 
no doubt, be satisfactory to you. ‘I hereby be- 
queath my entire property to my intended hus- 
band.’” [Agfected.] Excellent, but unhappy crea- 
ture | 

Box. [affected.] Generous, ill-fated being ! 

Cox. And to think that I tossed up for such a 
woman ! 

Box. When I remember that I staked such a 
treasure on the hazard of a die! 


Cox. Ym sure, Mr. Box, I can’t sufficiently — 


thank you for your sympathy. 


Box. And ’m sure, Mr. Cox, you couldn’t feel 


more if she had been your own intended! 
Cox. If she’d been my own intended? She was 
my own intended! 


+ 
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Box. Your intended? 
Didn’t you very properly observe just now, sir, 
that I proposed to her first ? . 

Cox. To which you very sensibly replied that 
you’d come to an untimely end. 

Box. I deny it! 

Cox. I say you have! 

Box. The fortune’s mine! 

Cox. Mine! 

Box. Vl have it! 

Cox. So will I! 

Box. Vl go to law! 

Cox. So will [! 

Box. Stop—a thought strikes me. 
going to law about the property, suppose we di- 
vide it? 

Cox. Equally ? 

Box. Equally. Tl take two-thirds. 

Cox. That’s fair enough—and I’l] take three- 
fourths. 

Box. That won’t do. Half and half! 

Cox. Agreed! There’s my hand upon it. 

Box. And mine. [About to shake hands. A 
| postman’s knock heard at street door. 

Cox. Holloa! Postman again! 

Box. Postman yesterday—postman to-day. 

Enter Mrs. BOUNCER. 

Mrs. B. Another letter,.Mr. Cox—twopence 
more! 

Cox. I forgive you again! [H#xvit Mrs. BOUNCER. 
Taking letter.]| Another trifle from Margate. 
[Opens the letter—starts.] Goodness gracious! 

Box. [snatching letter—starts.] Gracious good- 
ness ! 

Cox. {snatching letter again—reads.| ‘‘ Happy 
to inform you—false alarm—” 

Box. [overlooking.| ‘Sudden squall—boat up- 
set—Mrs. Wiggins, your intended—” 


Cox. * Picked up by a steamboat—” 

Box. “ Carried into Boulogne—” 

Cox. ‘‘ Returned here this morning—” 

Box. “‘ Will start by early train, to-morrow—” 
Cox. ‘* And be with you at ten o’clock, exact.” 


[Both simultaneously pull out their watches. 

Box. Cox, I congratulate you! 

Cox. Box, I give you joy! 

Box. Vm sorry that most important business of 
the Colonial Office will prevent my witnessing the 
truly happy meeting between you and your in- 
tended. Good morning ! [ Going. 

Cox. [stopping him.] It’s obviously for me to 
retire. Not for worlds would I disturb the rap- 
turous meeting between you and your intended. 
Good morning! 

Box. You'll excuse me, sir—but our last ar- 
rangement was that she was your intended. 

Cox. No, yours! 

Box. Yours! 

Together. Yours! 

[ Ten o'clock strikes—noise of an omnibus. 

Box. Ha! What’s that? A cab’s drawn up at 
the door! [Running to window.] No, it’s a two- 
penny omnibus! 
oe [leaning over Box’s shoulder.] A lady’s got 
out! 

Box. There’s no mistaking that Majestic person 
—it’s Penelope Ann! 

Cox. Your intended ! 

Box. Yours! 

Cox. Yours! 

[Both run to door, L. c., and eagerly listen. 


] 
Come, I like that! 


Instead of) 


Box. Hark! she’s coming upstairs! q 
Cox. Shut the door! [They slam the door, and 
both lean up against it with their backs. q 
Mrs. B. [without and knocking.] Mr. Cox! Mr, 
Cox! Aad a 
Cox. [shouting.] I’ve just stepped out! 
Box. So have [! : 
Mrs. B. Mr. Cox! [Pushing at the door. Cox’ 
and Box redouble their efforts to keep their door” 
shut.] Open the door! It’s only me, Mrs. Bouncer!» 


Cox. Only you! Then where’s the lady ? . 
Mrs. B. Gone! J 
Cox. Upon your honor? | 


Box. As a gentleman ? 
Mrs. B. Yes; and she’s left a note for Mr. Cox. 
Cox. Give it to me! q 
Mrs. B. Then open the door! i 
Cox. Put it under! [Letter is put under the 
door; Cox picks up the letter and opens it.]/ 
Goodness gracious ! 
Box. [snatching letter.| Gracious goodness!) 
[Cox snatches the letter, and runs forward, fol- | 
lowed by Box. | 
Cox. [reading.] ‘‘ Dear Mr. Cox, pardon my 
eandor—” 
Box. [looking over and reading.] ‘ But being 
convinced that our feelings, like our ages, do not 
reciprocate—” 
Coz. ‘I hasten to apprise you of my immediate 
union—” 
Box. ‘* With Mr. Knox.” . 


Cox. Huzza ! | 
Box. Three cheers for Knox! Ha, ha, hal 
[ Tosses the letter in the air, and begins dancing. » 
Cox does the same. ‘ 

Mrs. B. [putting her head in at door.| The little 
second floor back room is quite ready! | 

Cox. I don’t want it! ; 

Box. No more do I! | 

Cox. What shall part us? 

Box. What shall tear us asunder ? 

Cox. Box! 

Box. Cox! [About to embrace. Box stops, seizes | 
Cox’s hand, and looks eagerly in his face. | Youll 
excuse the apparent insanity of the remark, but’ 
the more I gaze on your features, the more [’m 
convinced that you’re my long-lost brother. . 

Cox. The very observation I was going to make 
to you! | 

Box. Ah! tell me—in mercy tell me—have you 
2 thing as a strawberry mark on your left 
arm ? . 

Cox. No! 

Box. Then it is he! | 

[They rush into each other's arms. | 

Cox. Of course we stop where we are ? } 

Box. Of course ! | 

Cox. For between you and me, I’m rather par- 
tial to this house. . 

Box. So am I—I begin to feel quite at home init. | 

Cox. Everything so clean and comfortable. | 

Box. And I’m sure the mistress of it, from what 
I have seen of her, is very anxious to please. q 
Cox. So she is—and I vote, Box, that we stick — 


by her. 
Box. Agreed! There’s my hand upon it; join 
but yours—agree that the house is big enough to. 
hold us both—then Box— ; 
Cox. And Cox— 
Both. Are satisfied ! 
THE END. 
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THE Jtome PIRCLE, PRIVATE THEATRICALS, AND THE (AMERICAN STAGE. 


V O r a Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1877, by Wau & CORNETT, in the Office N ae 34 
. . of the Librarian of Nears at at Washington, I D. C. . 


‘With NaNteary heart the striking of the clock, | 

Which hardly sounded ere the ‘book aa shut. 

H. H : Wy 1 H H is Then ba the race—the leap—the game! Oh, sig- | 
or, 


| The vigor and endurance of such joy! 
Is’t e’er to come again? And care so light, 


A TALE OF MANTUA. 


And ¢all it part of pleasure! . ’m again 


That, looking back, you smile you thought it care, 
Y Play, in Five Acts. In Mantua! [Crosses toL. | 
Lor. Then here we say farewell! + 
BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. Leon. Not so; acquaintance born and nur- ; 


, .~ tured in 
Adversity is worth the cherishing : 
’Tis proved steel, which one may trust one’s life to. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Park, 1846. ° Federal St., Boston. 


Come, come, have confidence ; ’tis the free rein 
p. ERIS AND ENTRANCHS.—R; moans Right; L, Lefts R, D. Right Door; L. Which takes the willing courser o’er the leap 
Noor: ac wece eel aioe eines Right; Te eft NOL Oentea: R. C. Right He’ d miss if y ou did check him. 
panere; L. tol pert Centre, &c, The reader is supposed to be on the stage, Lor. There are men 
Sayeeda Whose habits in abeyance hold their natures, 
ACT I Whichstillremain themselves. Your temperament — 
‘ Is of the sanguine kind—and so is mine. 
. But lo, the difference! Thy frankness brooks 
er ee ania. No pause; thy wish is scarce conceived ere told, 
Enter LEONARDO GoNZAGA and LORENZO, L. | AS if men’s hearts were open as their looks, 
rs So j ‘ speren tu pe cate And trust were due to all. The law hath been 
on. 60 In my native city, thanks to heaven, | my study, signor, and, these three years past, 
, years and more elapsed, I stand again ; My practice, too; and it hath taught me this: 
| A boy it sent me forth, takes back a man. To doubt, with openness to be convinced, 
Hail to it! ’Tis mine old acquaintance still, Is to remain on this side danger—yet 
In nothing strange—unaltered. Toa stone No fraction less of generosity, 


Julian St. Pierre...... Mr. Davenport. Mr. James Wallack. | You are a stranger here in Mantua, 

. AO nee - Droit “ Sieert Which I am native to. What brings you hither ? 

Ferrardo.............. “ Stark. “ Fleming. If tis a cause no scruple of just weight 

Count Florio.........+ i Sutherland. “ #. Russell. Forbids thee to unfold, unbosom thee, | 
ee. Gallon Germ, | And, insreturn for what thou part’st with, take 
Me RGrtOlO eli sida teas. “Fisher. “ Whiting. The "zeal and honor of a hearty friend, 
Be nis tess: eres san. ‘« §.D. Johnson. | And service, too, to boot. You pause, "from doubt — 
Ao meei ee ainenanant 5 phe tei: Either of my ability or faith. 
hay ale aaa ey teen ree ens If this, ’m sorry for ’t; if that, take heed. 
Advoedte. ccc 00.0! “ MW Douall. “Benson. You know not by the eye the practiced limb 
| Stephano. .eereeeecveee “ Adams. Where the informed and active sinew lies, 
a Pies Officer oo vee causa That’s equal to the feat. What, silent still? 
: econd Officer.......... Milot. 
Me OO8M0 6. .036e055 os ’Sdeath, man! a dwarf is not to be despised, 
Mariana St OOOO Mrs. Mowatt. Mys. Bland. For he may have a giant for his fr iend, 
Oo Ee Miss Hall. Miss Boquet. rx b f t’s st ne, 

Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Attendants, ete. nd so be master of a giant’s streng 


The same [ left it! Glad am I to see it— Which it becomes a noble mind to cherish. 
None better loves its venerable face. Leon. And doubt you me ? 
Lor. { am glad to see you smile. Lor. No, signor; but drew back 
ee.) SIB0OT. When you with instant promptness did advance 


Tam a boy again! The days come back Where I, with all the heart to take the step, 


When smallest things made wealth of happiness d Y hall kno 
And ever were at hand! when I did watch ; SELMA tt 4 ah 


Note.—The ‘ength of this play necessarily requires urtailments Leon. Stop 


on the stage—the passages thus omitted are those inserted with 
Scoamas.. Till these pass on! 
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THE WIFE. 


Enter BERNARDO, BARTOLO, CARLO and others, R. 
Car. Will not the duke postpone the cause ? 
Bar. J tell thee no! 

Car. And wherefore ? 

Bar. What’s that to thee? Is not he the duke? 
Shall such a piece of flesh and bones as thou art 
question the duke ? 

Car. Why not ? 

Bar. Why not? Would any one believe he had 


| 
| 


been born in Mantua! Now mark how I will an- 
swer him. Dost thou drink Burgundy ? 

Car. No, but water. 

Bar. Then thou art, compared to the great 
duke, what water is to Burgundy. 

Ber. Say on, Bartolo. Well! The duke re- 
fuses to postpone the cause ; and what then ? 

Bar. Why, then, the cause comes on. 

Ber. And what will be the end on’t? 

Bar. That knows the duke. 

Ber. She was a bold girl, when they forced her 
to the church, to refuse to give her hand there, 
and claim the protection of the curate. 

Bar. He was a bolder man, to have anything to 
say to so mettlesome a piece of stuff. 

Car. And to refuse a count ! 

Bar. Her cause will not thrive the better for 
that, unless, indeed, the duke be wrath with the 
count for honorably affecting a commissary’s ward. 

Leon. {aside.] You seem intent on their dis- 
course. 

Lor. {aside.] I am so. 

Ber. You saw her, Bartolo, did you not ? 

Bar. Yes, I was passing by when they were 
forcing her into the church, and followed them in. 

Car. Is she as handsome as they say ? 

Bar. Humph !—handsome !—handsome is this, 
and handsome is that. Notwithstanding, I think 
I dare pronounce her handsome—very handsome ! 
Nay, I will go farther, and confess, that were she 
a countess or a duchess, I would call her the most 
beautiful woman in Mantua. 

Ber. But why wishes the curate to have the 
cause postponed ? 

Bar. To wait for a learned doctor of the law 
for whom he has sent to Rome, but who has not 
yet arrived, though hourly looked for. 

Car. What! must one send for law to Rome ? 

Bar. Yes, if one cannot find it in Mantua. 

Car. Cannot one find law in Mantua? 

Bar. Not if it all be bought up. There’s not a 
legal man of note whom the count has not re- 
tained; so was the curate forced to send for his 
nephew to Rome—a man, it is reported, of great 
learning, and of profound skill in his profession, 
though hardly yet out of his nonage. 

Leon. [aside.| You color, signor! ’tis of you 
he speaks. 

Car. Fears he to come to Mantua, or what ? 

Bar. ’Tis thought that the brigands have de- 
tained him—a plague upon the rascals! A word 
in your ears, signors. You all know that Bartolo 
is‘a loyal man? 

All. We do, Bartolo. 

Bar. Said Lever a word against the duke ? 

All. No! 

Bar. Yow'’re right, signors; nor would I, though 
the duke were to hang every honest man in Man- 
tua—for is he not the duke? andis not Bartolo a 


| whom the brigands, they say, have killed, speak 


| 


+ 


All. No! 

Bar. Is’t treason to say, 
killed”? 

All. No! 

Bar. Ah, signors, had he succeeded his father, 
he would have made a proper duke. 


‘(a pity that he was 


All. No! 


Who says a word against the duke? 


treason. 
He dies, as Bartolo is a loyal man. 


noon will soon be here! 
Ber. We go your way. 
Bar. Come on, then. 
word against the duke. 
[Ezeunt BARTOLO and others, L. 
Leon. Of you he spoke—was it not so? 
Lor. It was. | 
Leon. You come to Mantua to plead the cause 
Of this fair damsel. You were here before, 
But that the brigands intercepted you— 
Your hurt, but my advantage, whose escape, 
Long time their captive, you contriv’d. And now, 


Your clerk, you said, opposing vain resistance, 
The hot-brained robber slew. Suppose me him: 
I have a smattering of his vocation, 
A notion of the mystery of yours; 
And I would hear by their own lips recited 
This worthy priest and beauteous damsel’s cause, 
For reasons which— You smile. 

Lor. A thought did cross me. 

Leon. I know thy thought—’tis wrong! 

not the heat 


Tis 


Of youthful blood which prompts— You smile again. | 
Lor. Your pardon. If I did, you have to thank | 


The quickness of your apprehension. 
Leon. Mark me! 


I have loved my last—and that love was my first! | 


A passion like a seedling that did spring, 
Whose germ the winds had set; of stem so fine, 
And leaf so small, to inexperienced sight 


It passed for naught—until, with swelling trunk, — 


And spreading branches bowing all around, 

It stood a goodly tree! Are you content ? 
This was my sadness, signor, which the sight 
Of my dear native city banished ; 

Which thy misgiving hath brought back again ; 
And which will be the clothing of my heart, 


While my heart calls this breast of mine its house. / 


Lor. I pray you, pardon me! 

Leon. I pray you, peace! 
Time presses. Once again, have confidence, 
And take me with you to your uncle’s home. 
More than you credit me I may bestead you. 
Wilt take my hand? 

Lor. I will! 


Leon. Have with you, then! | Hxeunt Rk. 


SCENE II.—ANTONIO’S House. 


Enter ANTONIO and PIETRO, R. 


Ant. What lacks it now of noon ? 
Piet. An hour or more. 


— 
L 


es 


[Act I, SeeneQ, | 
t 


But fare you 
well, signors. The trial comes on at noon—and | 


Remember, I said not a | 


” 


| 
«| 


To prove my friendship more than wordy vaunting, | 
I have the power to serve you. Take me with you. | 


. 


iy 


Is this say- | 
ing anything against his cousin that is the duke? 


i}, 


Bar. I warrant me, no! Catch Bartolo talking | 


| 


| 
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| Nor sends excuse. ’Tis very strange! 
The same sedate and lofty carriage still ? 


As her fair brow, wherefrom it calmly looks, 
As from its custom’d and assured seat ; 
A gentleness that smiles without a smile ; 
For ’tis the sweetness, not of any part, 
But all—look, speech and act—delights the heart 
That’s near her. Silence is her humor; yet 
She never shuns discourse ; while what she says 
ath one unwearied, constant burden still— 
A blessing on your reverence. 
Ant. Poor girl]! 
She owes me naught. 
She was afflicted, persecuted, and 
I succor’d her! I, standing at the altar, 
_ Beneath my master’s roof—his livery 
_ Blazon’d, as ne’er was earthly king’s, upon me !— 
_ What could I less ? 
Piet. Fails he to come, for whom 
_ Your reverence looks to plead the damsel’s cause, 
_ Must it perforce go on? 
Ant. It must; and I 
_ Myself will be her advocate before 
_ The haughty duke. For problems of deep law 
Will give him axioms of plain truth, and paint 
Her thrilling grievance to the life with tears— 
Which, pity seeing, shall to every heart 
That owns her gentle influence commend, 
And gather tears to aid them. 


oe te ne ate 


Se 


Enter STEPHANO, L. 


Sie. May it please you, 
Two strangers, craving audience, wait below. 
Ant. Admit them! [Hzit STEPHANO, L.] ’Tis 
my nephew! Worthy Pietro, 
Have all in readiness, that we appear 
Before the duke when cited. [Hit PIETRO, R. 


Enter LEONARDO GONZAGA and LORENZO, L. 


So, Lorenzo! 
Lor. Save you, my reverend uncle ! 
Ant. Now a week 
I’ve looked for you—but waive me the explana- 
tions. 
Thou ’rt come, and to the business that has 
brought thee ! 
I have possessed thee of the damsel’s cause 
In all its bearings—art prepared to plead it ? 
Lor. I am, so please your rev’rence ; but with us 
That evidence is best which is direct. 
That the Count Florio seeks the damsel’s hand— 
That wills her guardian she should give it him— 
That she resists her uncle and the count— 
I know: but not the cause of her dissent. 
Children to guardians do obedience owe; _ 
A match so lofty warrants some enforcement, 
Which not on slight grounds should the maid 
resist. 
Ant. Ground know I none, save strong aversion. 
Lor. Pray you, 
Vouchsafe us conference with the maid herself. 
_ Her disposition shall this gentleman 
| That’s come with me—my trusty clerk—set down. 


eA 


boy, 
You keep in mind you are her advocate ; 
For she, indeed, of those rare things of earth 
Which of the debt that’s due to it rob heaven, 
That men set earth before it, is the rarest! 
Then guard thee, nephew !—rather with thine ears 


She holds; And tongue discourse with her, than with thine 


Piet. She does. And native seems it to the maid} Lest thou forget it was her cause, not she, 


Ant. V’ll bring her to you. But I charge you, | 


eyes— 


That summon’d thee to Mantua! 

Lor. Fear me not! [Exit ANTONIO, R. 

Leon. A service of some danger, it should seem, 
Your rev’rend uncle has engaged you in; 

And, by his pardon, for your safety— 

Lor. Is’t from your own misgivings that you 

doubt me ? 

Leon. No. As I said before, my heart is safe— 
Love-proof with love! which, if it be not, signor, 
A passion that can only once be felt— 

Hath but one object—lives and dies with us— 

And, while it lives, remains itself, while all 

Attachments else keep changing—it is nothing! 

I used to laugh at love and deem it fancy ; 

My heart would choose its mistress by mine eyes, 

Whom scarce they found ere my heart sought a 
new one. 

I knew not then the ’havior of the soul— 

How that’s the loveliness which it doth lodge, 

A world beyond the loveliness of form ! 

I found it! when or where—for weal or woe— 

It matters not! I-found it! wedded it! 

Never to be divorced from that true love, 

Which taught me what love was! 

Lor. You wedded it ? 

Then was your passion blest ? 

Leon. No, signor, no! 
Question no farther, prithee ! 


Here’s your uncle. 


Enter ANTONIO and MARIANA, R. 


Ant. Lo, nephew ! here’s the maid 
To answer for herself ! 

Lor. [to LEONARDO.] She’s fair indeed ! 
Description ne’er could give her out the thing 
One only glance avows her! Prithee, look ! 

Leon. Show her to Time, who has not seen the 

fairest ! 

Remember, signor, Time’s no gazer, but 

Doth ever keep his eye upon his road, 

His feet in motion. Noon is just at hand. 

Lor. {thank you. Note my questions—her re- 

plies. 

[To MaRIANA.] Your guardian—is he your rela- 
tion, too? 

Mar. No—would he were! 

needs be strong, 
Which, failing, we’ve no other left to cling to. 

Leon. Oh, music ! 

Lor. What’s the matter ? 

Leon. 1 did hear 
A bird, whose throat did beggar all the grove, 
And of its rich and famed minstrel makes 
A poor and common chorister ! 

Lor. Hear her! 

You'll have no ear for any other bird ; 

Look at her, and you'll have no ear for her, 
Your tranced vision every other sense 
Absorbing! Gave you promise to the count ? 

Mar. None. : 

Lor. Nor encouragement ? 

Mar. Such as aversion 
Gives to the thing it loathes. 

Lor. Have you a vow 
Or promise to another? that were a plea 
To justify rejection. You are silent. 

And yet you speak—if blushes speak, as men 


That stay had 


Declare they do. Come, come, I know you love. 
Give me to know the story of your love, 
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That thereupon I found my proper plea, 
_ To show your opposition not a thing 
Of fantasy, caprice or frowardness, 
_ But that for which all hearers shall commend you, 
_ Proves it the joint result of heart and reason, 
_ Each other’s act approving. Was’t in Mantua 
You met? 
Mar. No, signor; in my native land. 
Lor. And that is— 
Mar. Switzerland. 
Lor. His country, too ? 
Mar. No, signor, he belonged to Mantua. 
Lor. That’s right—you are collected and direct 
In your replies. I dare be sworn your passion 
_ Was such a thing, as by its neighborhood 
/ Made piety and virtue twice as rich 
As e’er they were before. How grew it? Come, 
Thou know’st thy heart—look calmly into it, 
_ And see how innocent a thingitis 
_ Which thou dost fear to show. I wait your answer— 
How grew your passion ? 
Mar. As my stature grew, 
Which rose without my noting it, until 
They said I was a woman. I kept watch 
Beside what seemed his death-bed. From beneath 
An avalanche my father rescued him, 
The sole survivor of a company 
Who wandered through our mountains. 
time 
_ His life was doubtful, signor, and he called 
_ For help whence help alone could come, which I, 
_ Morning and night, invok’d along with him. 
So first our souls did mingle! 
Lor. I perceive: you mingled souls until you 
| mingled hearts ? 
_ You lov’d at last. Was’t not the sequel, maid ? 
Mar. I loved indeed! If I but nursed a flower 
Which to the ground the rain and wind had 
beaten, 
That flower of all our garden was my pride. 
_ What, then, was he to me, for whom I thought 
To make a shroud, when, tending on him still, 
_ With hope that, baffled still, did still keep up, 
I saw at last the ruddy dawn of health 
Begin to mantle o’er his pallid form, 
_ And glow, and glow—till forth at last it burst 
Into confirmed, broad and glorious day ! 
Lor. You loved, and he did love ? 
Mar. 'To say he did, 
Were to affirm what oft his eyes avouch’d, 
What many an action testified, and yet 
What wanted confirmation of his tongue. 
But, if he loved, it brought him not content ! 
_’T'was now abstraction—now a start—anon 
_ A pacing to and fro—anon a stillness, 
_ As naught remain’d of life, save life itself, 
And feeling, thought and motion were extinct ! 
Then all again was action! Disinclined 
To converse, save he held it with himself: 
Which oft he did, in moody vein discoursing 
And ever and anon invoking Honor, 
As some high contest there were pending ’twixt 
Himself and him, wherein her aid he needed. 
__ Lor. This spoke impediment; or he was bound 
By promise to another; or had friends 
Whom it behooved him to consult, and doubted: 
Or ’twixt you lay disparity too wide 
For love itself to leap. 
Mar. I saw a struggle, 
_ But I knew not what it was. I wondered still, 
| That what to me was all content, to him 
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4 THE WIFE. 


[Act I, Scene 2, | 


Was ali disturbance. But my turn did come. 
At length he talked of leaving us; at length 
He fixed the parting day—but kept it not! | 
Oh, how my heart.did bound! ‘Then first I knew | 
It had been sinking. Deeper still it sank | 
When next he fixed to go; and sank it then 
To bound no more !—He went. 
Lor. To follow him 
You came to Mantua? 
Mar. What could I do? 
Cot, garden, vineyard, rivulet and wood, | 
Lake, sky and mountain went along with him— | 
Could I remain behind? My father found . 
My heart was not at home. He loved his child, 
And asked me, one day, whither we should go? 
I said, ‘‘ To Mantua.” I follow’d him 
To Mantua! to breathe the air he breathed, 
To walk upon the ground he walked upon, 
To look upon the things he look’d upon, | 
To look, perchance, on him! perchance to hear | 
him ! 
To touch him! never to be known to him 
Till he was told, I lived and died his love! 
Lor. I pray you, signor, how do you get on? 
I see you play the woman well as I, 
And, sooth to say, the eye did never weep 
In which her story could not find a tear ! 
How get you on? indite you word for word, 
As she delivers it? How’s this? The page 
As blank as first you found it! all our pains 
Have gone to lose our time! 
Leon. I have a gift 
Of memory, signor, which belongs to few. 
What once I hear stands as a written page 
Before me, which, if asked, I can repeat 
True to the very letter. You shall have 
A proof of this. I have a friend or two | 
I fain would snatch a word with—that despatched, © 
I'll meet you at the duke’s, and bring with me 
The damsel’s story, word for word set down, 
And win your full content—or give you leave 
To brand me an impostor, or aught else 
A man should blush to pass for. Will you trust me? 
Lor. I will. H 
Leon. You may, for you shall ne’er repent you. | 
[Aside.] Tl bring you aid you little count upon. | 
[Evit L. 
Nay, nephew, urge your friend to stay. | 
A space | 
You have for brief refreshment: and, in sooth, 
You want it, who, from travel just alighted, 
Must needs to business go. 
Lor. Detain not him ; 
Some needful avocations call upon him. 
I wait your pleasure. . 
Ant. Daughter, come. a 
Some effort has it cost to tell your story, oa | 
But profit comes of it; your cause is strong. 
Your vows, which virtually are another’s, 
Heaven doth itself forbid you give the count! 
Is ’t not so, nephew ? 


¥ 
| 


Ant. 


| 
| 
| 


Mar. Not that I know of. 
My father’s death was sudden. Long time since 
He and the commissary were acquaintance. : | 
What passed between them, save the testament 
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:| of drums and trumpets.] 


‘| Who countenance doth lend unto that act, 


‘| Behooves her choice to bow—for choice herself 


Act I, Scene 1.] 
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Which left me ward unto the commissary, 
I am a stranger to. 
Lor. Since you came hither 
Have you seen him for sake of whom you came ? 
Mar. No! 
Lor. Nor hast a clue, direct or indirect, 
To find him out? 
Mar. No, signor. 
Lor. And how long 
Have you sojourned in Mantua ? 
Mar. Two years. 
Lor. And is your love the same ? 
Mar. Am I the same ? 
Lor. Such constancy should win a blessing. 
Ant. Yes! 
And, strange as ’tis, what seems to us affliction 
Is oft a hand that helps us to our wish. 
So may it fall with thee, if Heaven approves! 
[ Hxeunt. 


‘OM WE 


ScENE I.—Hall. of Justice in the DuUKE’s Palace. 


On one side BARTOLO, BERNARDO, CARLO and 
others ; on the other, Lonps and LADIES, ete. 


Bar. Silence, signors! Keep order! The par- 
ties in the cause are coming—here they are! 


Enter MARIANA, leaning on ANTONIO, attended | 
by LORENZO; after them the CouNT FLORIO, 
and various DOCTORS OF THE LAw. 


Bar. That is the maiden, and that the curate, 
upon whom she leans. 

Ber. And where’s the count? 

Bar. Youder, surrounded by the doctors of the 
law. 

Ber. The maid is very fair. 

Bar. Yes, for a burgher’s daughter. [Flourish 
Hush! the duke ap- 
proaches. The cause will straight come on. 


Enter the DUKE FERRARDO GONZAGA and AT- 
TENDANTS, R. U. E. The whole assembly rise. 


Fer. Your seats! your seats! 
[The assembly sit. 

Bring on this cause! Who answers for our friend, 
The count ? 

Advocate. My lord, so please you, I. 

Fer. Proceed. 

Advocate. The question lies between the count. 

and this, 

The guardian of the maid—whose froward act 
Your highness is possess’d of—on the one side ; 
The maid herself, and that the reverend man 


Upon the other. Hereon founds the count 
His right unto the maiden’s hand: the will 
And promise of her guardian, unto whom 


The maid of right hath none. This were the case. 
Proposed her guardian to affiance her 

To one in rank as far beneath the maid 

As is the maid beneath the count. But, lo! 
The difference! By this alliance does 

She gain a consort of a rank so high 

And wealth so broad, he were pretender fit 

To hand of any maid in Italy! 

Such is our cause. In the first place,the right 
To give away the maid; and in the next, 

Phat right exerted for her highest good. 


just entered relatives and friends of him that | 


‘And sure as I do eall ’twill answer me— 


Bar. He is a good spokesman—the duke de- 

liberates. 

Lor. My friend is lost, almost as soon as found. 
He has deceived me. No! he comes at last, 
And keeps indeed his promise, if he brings 
Such friends as these to back us ! 

Enter LEONARDO GONZAGA, as clerk to LORENZO, 
Jollowed by several persons of distinction, R. U. F. 
Bar. Observe you, signors! Are not those who 


were the duke, had not mishap stepped in ’twixt 
him and his father’s seat ? 

Ber. They are. 

Bar. Do they abet the maid? 
take their station round her. 
of late to frequent the palace. 

Ber. Peace! the duke is going to speak. 

Fer. Count, on what plea claim you the maid- 

en’s hand ? 

Flo. Her guardian hath affianced her to me. 

Fer. Speak you, her guardian—states the count 

the fact ? 

Hugo. He does, so please your highness! 

Fer. What’s her age? 

Hugo. She lacks a year of her majority. 

Fer. Her rank ? 

Hugo. Her father was a burgher. 

Fer. Wealth 
Has she been left ? 

Hugo. What, charily enjoy’d, 

From manual labor might, perhaps, exempt her. 

Fer. And stoops the count so low to be de- 

spis’d— 
Rejected—spurned? Let the maid be given 
Back to her guardian’s custody; and if 
Obedience be refused, let him enforce it ! 
The cause is judged! 

Lor. Your highness’ pardon, but 
The other side’s to hear. 

Fer. Who’s he that speaks ? 

Lor. The counsel for the maid. 

fer. Let him be wise, 
And not gainsay our pleasure. It is told! 
The cause is over—finally adjudg’d. 

Lor. How far your highness’ power extends I | 

know ; 

Yet, though it reach unto my life, that life 
I hold to be my good, and husband not 
A minute longer than it ministers 
Unto mine honor’s profitable use. 
The duty which I should discharge in vain— 
Not through its own demerit, but defect 
In him whose will availeth more than right— 
I leave undone; but ’gainst the power protest 
Which makes me—servant unto justice—slave 
Unto oppression. For the pangs that wring 
That maiden’s heart, be answerable thou, 
Not I! 

Ant. Your highness— 

Fer. Peace! I will not hear thee, father ! 

Ant. Then heaven will hearme! Ido call onit | 
For judgment on the man who wrongs this maid! 
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You see they 
They are not wont 


And speak to thee—be thou that wicked man— 
When power thou hast no longer to cry ‘‘ peace”! 
Fer. That wicked man! 
Ant. Oh, poverty of earth! 
That men do deeds that win them evil names, 
And spurn the names, but not the deeds which | 
win them. 
What truth instructeti me shall I not speak ? 
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6 THE WIFE. 


{Act II, Seene 1, 


Suffer’d the maid from any violence, 
Should he not die ? 
Which would condemn her to a loath¢d bed ? 


Think’st thou there’s virtue in constrained vows—| Who mocks us with a threat she durst not keep? \t 


Half-utter’d—soulless—falter’d forth in fear, 
To purge the nauseousness of such a deed, 


That heaven won’t smell the damning odor on’t ? | Let him who would do a murder do it ! 

And if there is, then truth and grace are naught! | Had he a thousand hands to wait upon thee, 
|The slightest movement of this little one 

| Would make them useless all ! 


Then sanctity is naught! yea, heaven itself! 
And in its empyreal essence lies 
No savor of its sweetness ! 

Fer. Peace, I say! 


Ant. Thou canst not bid the thunder hold its | 
|My Mariana ! 


eace— 
Why ane thou peace tome? Nay, bid me speak, | 
That thou may’st bear to hear the thunder speak— 
The herald, earth-accredited, of heaven— 
Which, when men hear, they think of heaven’s| 
king, 
And run the items o’er of the account 
To which He’s sure toecall them. 
Fer. Dread my power! 
Ant. Dread thou the Power from which thou 
hold’st thy power! 
Proud man, I brave thee where thou sit’st, and in 
The ear of earth and heaven denounce the sen- 
tence 
Which gives that injured maid to violence! 
Fer. Vil hear no more! The cause is judged— 
the maid 


What callest thou the deed | The fantasy of girlhood! 


’Tis he who won thy heart not seeking it! 


Her rightful guardian take ! 
Mar. {advancing to centre.| And if he does, 
Lo, death is at my lips; 
[Taking a small vial from her bosom. 
The hand or foot that offers to approach 
Commits a murder! In this vial bides 


_ The bane of fifty lives! pass but a drop, 
_ Were now the sexton told to dig my grave, 


Were now his foot upon the shovel set, 
Ere he began I should be ready for it! 
Who stirs? Lo, here I sink upon my knee! 
Or let the count his hateful suit forego, 
Or let my guardian his consent revoke, 
Or let the duke recall his foul decree, 
Or hence by mine own limbs I never rise! 
Fer. Why to the count this strong repugnance, 
girl? 
Mar. Give thou thy oath that none shal! stir, 
Vl speak. 
Fer. I give it thee. 
Mar. {| am a maid betrothed! 
All but the rites, a wife! A wedded heart, 
Although unwedded hand! Reflect on that! 


| Making me give my hand unto the count, 
| You make me give what is another’s right: 


Constraining me to an unrighteous act, 

And doing violence to heaven itself, — 

Which curses lips that move ’gainst consciences! 
Fer. Lives he of whom you speak in Mantua ? 
Mar. In Mantua he told me he did live. 

Fer. What! know you not the place of his so- 
journ ? 
aes Yes ! where he still sojourns, where’er 
eis! 
Fer. What place is that ? 
Mar. My heart! Tho’ travels he 

By land or sea—though I’m in Mantua, 

And he as distant as the pole away — 

I look but into that and there he is, 

Its king enthron’d, with every thought, wish, will 

In waiting at his feet ! 


++ ++ 
198 


Fer. This is the mood, 
Do we hold 
Our power of suff’rance of a baby maid, 


Secure her! ; 
Mar. Lo, the vial’s at my lips! 


Leon. My Mariana ! 
Fer. She has dropped the vial. :; 
Leon. [coming forward.] Stir not on your lives! | 


Mar. ’Tis he! 
Leon. It is, my love! 


’Tis he whose heart thou won’st, not knowing it! |) 
Who saw thee rich in all but fortune’s gifts, , 
And—servant unto them, though lord of them— | 
Balanced their poor esteem against thy wealth, 
Which fortune could not match! Accountable 
To others, never I revealed the love 
I did not see the way for thee to bless 
As only thou wouldst bless it! Now that way 
Is clear! is open! lies before my sight, 
Without impediment, or anything 
Which, with the will, I cannot overleap ! 
And now, my love before! my love till now! 
And still my love !—now, now I call thee wife, 
And wed thee here—here—here in Mantua! 
Fer. Bee that slave, who knows not where 
he is! 
Leon. Descend, great duke, who know’st not 
where thou sit’st ! ; 
Fer. Where do I sit ? | 
Leon. Why, in thy cousin’s seat! 
Fer. He’s dead ! | 
Leon. He’s not! He lives, and claims his seat, | 
Backed by his kinsmen, friends, and every one | 
That owns a loyal heart in Mantua! 
[ Throws off his gown. 
Do you not know me, cousin ? 
Fer. Leonardo ! | 
Leon. Six years have we been strangers, but i 
see \ 
You know my father’s face, if not your cousin’s! | 
Fer. I do, and yield to you that father’s seat. 
Leon. Cousin, the promptness of your abdication | 
Invests it with a grace to which we bow. | 
We'll spare your sight the pain of our accession, | 
And pray that, with the parties in this cause 
(I mean the count and guardian of the maid), \ 
You now withdraw, and at your former mansion | 
Wait intimation of our further pleasure. _ 
I would not have you speak, so please you, now 
When we confer, it must be privily. \ 
Yet, out of honor to our common blood, i 
Well as in pledge of no unkind intent, | 
Your hand before you go! [They shake hands. | 
Fer. Nay, let me speak | 
At least my thanks, your highness, and my wel- | 
come. [Hxeunt FERRARDO, FLORIO and | 
HUGO, L. qt 
Ant. Rise, signors, rise ! : 
Live, Leonardo, Duke of Mantua! i 
Leon. We thank you, friends! | 
is of the heart. . . | 
For you we take this seat. Thou reverend man, J 
Be confessor unto the Duke of Mantua ; : | 
Thou man of law and honor, be his friend, | 
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_ That office should be mine. [Descends.] In Italy| 
_ Shines there a brow on which my coronet 
_ Could find so proud a seat ? 

Wilt be my bride ? 
With that thy looks have scarce the power to 


_ There are great matters on foot, which it behooves 
_ he is apprised of them. 


_ course concerns the reigning duke. 


| haste. 


ti to war? 
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And advocate of State ; and both of you 
Lead hither that abstracted maid! But no! 


My Mariana, 
Nay, do not tax thy tongue | 


speak ! 
Come, share my seat with me! Come, Mariana, | 
The consort of the Duke of Mantua! 

[ She faints in his arms as the scene closes. 


SCENE II.—A Room in the Palace. 
Enter COSMO and COURIER, L. 


Cos. The duke? which duke? I know not 
which; we had two within the last ten minutes ; 
I know not which duke it is that thou wantest. 

Cou. I tell thee the Duke of Mantua. 

Cos. Is thy business public or private ? 

Cou. Dost thou not see I come from Rome ? 


the duke to know; and herein, if I mistake not, 
Cos Nay, then, thy business is public, and of 


Cou. Of course it does ! 
Cos. ll bring thee to him. 

Cou. Lead on! [ Crosses to C. 
Enter BARTOLO, BERNARDO and MARCO, meeting | 
them R. 

Bar. Signor Cosmo! | 
Cos. Don’t stop me, Signor Bartolo, I am in) 


Bar. Nay, a word—ouly a word. Who is that? | 

Cos. A courier from Rome. | 

Bar. I was right, Bernardo. Save you, signor! 
You come, I hear, from Rome. How are they all 
at Rome? 

Nes Well, signor—all that I am acquainted 
with. 

Bar. They have a great deal of news in Rome? | 

Cou. Sufficient, signor. 

Bar. One likes to hear the news. 

Cou. I trouble myself little about it. 

Bar. That is because ’tis your vocation to hear 
it. Nobody is in love with his vocation. Now, 
tis the reverse with me. I mind the news as) 
much as I mind my meals. Pray you, signor, 
have mercy upon a hungry man, and tell me the 
news from Rome. 

Cou. Great news, signor—there’s going to be a) 
war. 

Bar. Awar! A war, Bernardo—Cosmo! And 
pray you, signor, with what power are they going , 


Cou. With the French. 

Bar. The devil! 

Cou. You will have a fine opportunity for show- 

ing your valor, signor. 
Bar. J thank you, signor. I never was an os- | 

tentatious man. I am content to be a man of, 

valor—I don’t care to show it; but I thank you 

for the news. Come along, Bernardo—Carlo. A 

War, signors, a war! What a glorious thing is a 

war! There’s news! [Hxeunt L. 


ScENE III.—The Vestibule before the Ducal Palace. | 
Enter ST. PIERRE, L. 


St. Pier. Here be my seat upon the palace steps, 


Although they hang me from the portico ! 


Have a heart, Poverty, thou hast naught to lose, 

Nor land, nor mansion, nor habiliments, 

That thou shouldst play the craven! That thou 
call’st 

Thy life—what is it? Hunger! nakedness ! 

A lodging ’hneath the eaves! ten scornful looks 

For one of pity, and that one a proof 

That thou ’rt an anguish to the aching sight ! 


|Then what car’st thou for cufis? Nay, cuff again, 
|That they may fall the heavier—satisfied 


That he who brains thee, does thee, Poverty, 
A thousand times the good he does thee ill ! 
Come, keep the portal of the mighty duke, 


“Who made thee what thou art; nor let him pass 


’Till from his fear thou wring’st an alms, or else 
A quick release obtainest from his wrath ! 
Fer. {without.] Be sure thou keep’st the hour. 
St. Pier. Talk of the fiend, 
They say, and here he comes! here comes the 
duke ! 
Enter FERRARDO. 
Fer. Hoa! clear the vestibule ! 
St. Pier. Great duke, descend ! 
No retinue doth stop your gracious way ! 
Here is no throng—for Poverty sits here, 
Craving a foot of your fair palace steps, 
For lack of better resting place. 
Fer. Who.are you ? 
What do you here ? 
St. Pier. Wait, mighty duke, an alms! 
I could not ask the humble craftsman one— 
I used to cuff him; nor the tradesman one— 
I used to make him doff his cap to me; 
Nor yet the merchant one—he gave me way, 


Or I gave him my shoulder; nor the courtier— 


My hilt I handled soon as he touched his: 
In brief, I passed by all degrees of men, 
To beg an alms of thee, most gracious duke. 

Fer. Here ! 

St. Pier. What! a florin? give it to the street, 
For the abased eye of vagantry. 

I make no livelihood of raggedness ! 

Fer. Scorn’st thou my gift ? 

St. Pier. Thy gift and thee, great duke! 
Nay, frown not! choler doth disturb digestion, 
And that would mar thy afternoon’s repast ; 
Leave wrath to me, who have not tasted food 
Since Wednesday last, nor look for meal to-day. 

Fer. Why, that would buy thee five! 

St. Pier. What were five meals, 

To starve anew! I should not light on thee 

A second time to beg another alms! 

Thou wouldst take care to shun me! better starve 
Outright—for, saving thee, most gracious duke, 
There’s not a man in Mantua Id stoop 

To ask a ducat of. 

Fer. Well, there’s a ducat. 

St. Pier. It will not do. 

Fer. What hoa, there! 

St. Pier. Softly, duke ! 

Hush! better far that we confer alone, 
For thy sake! mark!—for thy sake, gracious 
duke ! 

Fer. What means the villain ? 

St. Pier. Right, duke, that’s my name! 

What doI mean? [ll tell thee what I mean: 
My wardrobe wants replenishing ; it puffs 
The wind; my hat is like to lose its crown ; 
My robe is all the covering I have; 


My shoes are minus nearly half the soles ; 
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_Ine’er had known thee ! 


_ Look’d like abundance 
| Akin to it. 
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And then I fain would change my lodgings, duke, 


_ Which, sooth to say, is e’en the open street— 


Less spacious would content me; last of all, 

I would be master of a larder, duke, 

Would serve me, at the shortest, good a month, 
That I might live so long at ease, and see 


_ If aught turned up would make it worth my while. 


To shake a hand with the fair world again, 
And live on terms with it. Most gracious duke, 
Give me a hundred ducats! 
Fer. Dost thou think 
To rob me at the palace gates ! 
St. Pier. Who robs 


| Provides him weapons. I have none, great duke, 


Nor pistol, rapier, poniard—not a knife ; 
I parted with them one by one for food. 


_ For weeks have they been provender to me! 
_ Think upon that, great duke, that at a meal 


Spend’st twenty times their product; and, so 
please you, 


| Give me a hundred ducats. 


Fer. Thou art mad! 
St. Pier. No, by St. Jago! try me! I have the 
use 
Of my wits. I'll neither leap into a flood 
Nor run into the fire! I do know 
The day of the week, the month of the year, the 
year ; 
Tl tell you which are fast days, and which are not ; 
But that’s no wonder—I have kept so many. 
To balance this, I'll tell you the feast days, too! 
T’ll write and cipher for you. Finally, 


| Pll give you all the fractions and their sums 
| Lie in a hundred ducats! 


SERVANTS enter from the Palace, R. 
Fer. Seize him! | They advance. 
St. Pier. Stop 

Till you have learn’d my name—imports you much 

To know! ’tis affix’d, most gracious duke, 

To certain documents which only wait 

Your leave to see the light. 

Fer. What documents ? 

St. Pier. Shall these o’erhear, or private be our 
speech ? 

Fer. [to SERVANTS.] You may withdraw a pace 
or two. 

St. Pier. You see, 

Great duke, I am not mad. 
Fer. What documents ? 
St. Pier. One memorandum fora hundred crowns, 

For whipping one that did offend your grace: 

I paid me with the pleasure of the task, 

Nor asked the hire, but kept the document. 

Another for enticing to a haunt 

Of interdicted play a wealthy heir; 

I scorned the hire for that—though, shame to 

Say it, 
I did not scorn to earn it—but I kept 
The document. <A third— 
Fer. Enough—St. Pierre ! 
St. Pier. Aha! you know me now 2 
Fer. How changed thou art— 


St. Pier. It were strange if want 
, Which was never yet 


Fer. Here, take my purse ! 
St. Pier. ’Tis rich— 

Holds it a hundred dueats 2 
Fer. Twice the sum. 

I want thee—that suffice. 


+ 
fey 
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His wish not only, but anticipates it ! 


[Act II, Seene1. |4 


St. Pier. That does suffice ! + 
Fer. Get thee habiliments more rich than 
these— : 

Appointments, too, fit to consort with them— 

And come thou to mine ancient mansion straight. 
St. Pier. I must dine first. 

Fer. Eat sparingly. 
St. Pier. Indeed ! 

I see thou want’st me, then. I'll go and dine. 
Fer. Thy tears are not a pledge for continence. 
St. Pier. Vll dine upon a crust—nay, fear me 

not. 

What time am I to take in all? Two hours ? 
Fer. The half might serve thee. 

St. Pier. Well, we'll say the half— 

The quarter will suffice me, if thou wilt. 
rer. Make it as brief as may be. 
St. Pier. Work that’s sweet 

Is quickly done—I’1l come in half an hour. 

[Hxit R. 
fer. That which had been my bane an hour ago 

Is now my medicine! This fellow owns 

A quick and subtle wit, a reckless daring, 

And hath a winning tongue withal, and ’havior 

Easy of conscience, too, yet still contrived 

To keep some credit with the court. ‘I know 

‘“‘ The use of him. He has been mine, and mine 

‘“‘ He needs must be again! So! Suddenly 

‘He quitted Mantua, and left with none 

‘‘ A clue to find the cause—nor lacked he then 

‘‘ Wardrobe or ducat. Misery has changed him— 

“Her work abundance quickly shall undo.” 

I know the use of him, and I will use him. 

[Hxtt L. 


“« Enter COUNT FLORIO, L. 


‘ Now, count, what brings you hither ? 

Flo. ‘ News, wy lord, 
‘Ensures my welcome! <A brief honey-moon 
‘‘ Hath fate decreed your cousin: scarce he takes 
‘The seat were fitter yours, and weds his bride, 
‘‘ kre comes advice the States must take the field 
‘¢ Against the power of France. 

Fer. ‘‘ Good news, indeed ! 

Flo. “ Forthwith he hies to Rome— | 

Fer. ‘‘ Most welcome news! 

Filo. ‘‘ And, by entreaty of his council, you— 
“ As next in rank and lineage—are appointed 
‘‘Our regent in his absence. 

fer. ‘‘ That’s the best news! 

Flo. ‘ His heart, that was against you, softened 
‘‘ By prosperity, or by your ready yielding, 
‘Or giving way unto the sudden exigence, 
‘“ He offers reconcilement by your friends, 
“ And straight you are invited to his presence. 

Fer. “Ycome! Great news! I thank you— 

glorious news ! [Exeunt i.” 


A OSES PEs 
SCENE I.—An Apartment in the Palace. 
Linter FERRARDO and FLORIO, L. 


Fer. Another victory ! 

Filo. So the rumor runs. 

Soa, fortune plays the minion to him! 
oes 


Chief after chief she thrusts aside, that he 
May head the war, and when he takes the lead 


? 
Her moody favor, wavering before— 
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THE WIFE. 9 ; 
| 
| Alternate sun and cloud—shines fully forth | That, though she were the snow itself new-fallen, 
| With strong and steady beam. Have many fallen? | Men would believe her spotted ! ; 
| flo. A host, ’tis said, on either side. flo. If ’tis true 
\¢| Fer. No wound, That he was charged with the despatches hither _ 
\*| No burt for him? Of this new victory— 
| Flo. ’Tis so reported. Fer. St. Pierre. 
Fer. Ha! Flo. St. Pierre ! 
Flo. 'Tho’ twice he changed his charger—one| Fer. ’Tis so reported ? 
disabled, flo. ’Tis. t 
|| The second wounded mortally ! er. Then, proves it true, 23 
Fer. And he Before he is an hour in Mantua t 
| As safe as sitting in his dueal chair! He must be stripped of every ducat! Mind, pe 
\{) Why, dangers that are thorns to other men Of that must thou take care! [Shouts. | 
‘{, For him do change to flowers! What mean those shouts ? | 
t| lo. The duchess still Flo. They herald, doubtless, the approach of | 
> Persists in her seclusion. him | 
\»| Fer. There again That’s bearer of the news. re 
'} Tm baffled! Would she mingle with the court, Fer. If ’tis St. Pierre, Bs 
Ud make for him the home of peace what fails The moment he alights, away with him PS 
| | The field of war to prove. I know my cousin— | To a house of play—you are his master—haste! ¢ 
| For boyhood, thoughtless, often shows the man | Your signal he will answer readily, \¢ 
Which manhood, wary, hides. A sense he has As doth the bird of game his challenger ! pe 
- That’s sickly tender to the touch of shame. Flo. Vl do my best. [HaiL. ~ We 
i I have seen him, at a slight imputed fault, Fer. So do. The confessor ! Ke 
|| Color to flame—anon grow ashy pale— The cards come round to me! <A score to one be 
1 The dew in drops upon his forehead starting, [ hold the winning hand. His reverence If 
| His tongue without its use, his mouth agape, I have contriv’d to make at last my friend. be 
| His universal frame vacuity Your churchman dearly loves a convertite, + 
|| Of action and of power—and anon And he believes me his. A kindly man, : 
|| The glare and din and tossing of the tempest ! But, once resolved, to error positive ; | 
| To wound his honor to the quick would be And, from his calling, credulous to weakness, + 
| To sting his core of life! Touching the proneness of the flesh to sin. ps 
__ Flo. Thou couldst not hope ere I have well considered him. : 
To wound it thro’ his wife—‘ whose love for him a 
“ Gives, in his absence, all things to neglect ! Enter ANTONIO, R. ie 
“ Her bounding palfrey cannot woo her forth ! Your blessing, father. t 
_ “The palace vibrates with the dance, and still Ant. Thou hast it, son. t 
“She keeps her lonely cell. You talk to her Fer. Whence come you now? No doubt pe 
“Of plays and shows—-a statue lists to you; From the performance of some pious deed— t 
“She visits no one—no one she receives. The shriving of some sin-oppressed soul— 3 
_“ What chance of practicing upon a wife, The soothing of some sorrow-stricken heart— Be 
“Who, for an only absent lord, observes Or sweet relieving of some needy child Bs 
“ A sterner widowhood than many hold Of merciless adversity. + 
| “Tn honor of a dead one?” Why do you smile ? Ant. No, my son, it 
_ Fer. To think to what account a little art But from a trespasser that’s yet unshriven ; Ps 
Might turn a little swerving in a case A daughter who has swerv’d, and on whose soul 
| Of self-denial carried thus like hers I had thought as soon to find the soil of sin | 
To the admired extreme! I would St. Pierre As tarnish upon new-refined gold! \t 
Had kept his restless spirit more in check, A wife, who, in the absence of her lord, It 
Paid to my will submission, as he used, Lived like thy cousin’s wife; with means to bless Bs 
And not enlisted in my cousin’s train, Desires incontinent; a miracle t 
But stopped in Mantua! My plans were laid, Of self-secluded, lonely chastity. t 
Were sure, and long ere this had been matured, fer. [aside.| He comes in the very vein! t 
But for his willfulness. [Aloud.] You spoke just now 
| Flo. Of what avail Of my cousin’s wife. There’s news of my dear i 
| Had been his presence here ? cousin, + 
| Fer. I should have found And, with submission, I would recommend 
| Ause forhim. Ne’er yet I knew the ear Her grace to show herself to-day. Methinks, 
| He could not keep a hold of, once he caught it. | If only for her health, she keeps herself 
| That fellow, with his tongue, has won more|Too much alone. . 
He hearts Ant. So have I told her grace. iz 
_ Than any twenty men in Mantua Fer. Indeed! I marvel that she perseveres : 
] With tongues and forms and faces! I had con- |In the face of our admonishment. More strict 
ie triv’d Would she be thought than you, a holy man, 
| To throw him in her way. Would counsel her to be? Forgive me, father, 
Flo. There were no chance. If ’tis uncharitable in me, but ; 
, ver. L know; but I could make appearances __|I never loved extremes! Your constant weather | 
Supply the place of facts—especially Is still the moderate, father. Storms and calms 
In her husband’s absence—so that confidence Are brief. 
Itself would construe guilt where no guilt was ! Ant. You are right, my son. | 
‘So would I show her to the eyes of all, Fer. Thad been pleased | 
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Floating to music ! 


But morning, evening, noon and_ night. 


_ What’s that ? the city all astir !— 
_ Before the palace ! 
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- Less had she shown her fondness for her lord. 
_ Love, of its own 


n fidelity assured, 
Ne’er studies the display on ’t! 
Ant. Nay, she loves 
Her lord. 
Fer. And yet ’tis the predicament 
Of love to wane upon possession. Where 
I see much guard, I ever do infer 
Some doubt; I do not mean deliberate— 
Instinctive only. Passion is passion, father, 
Earth—which, the nigher we draw to heaven, the 
more 
We cast away. 
Ant. You reason well, my son. 
Fer. J would not have you think I doubt her 
grace ! 
Yet had she more confided in herself— 
Lived like herself—appeared among the court— 
Courteous to all, particular to none, 
Save those to whom, next to her lord, she owes 
Her highest duty—my reliance on her 
Were stronger! Is’t uncharitable, father, 
To say so? Speak, and frankly. Wherefore else 
Put I my heart into your saintly hands ? 
Ant. Nay, son, I think you speak in charity, 
As one who blames through love. We'll see the 
duchess, 
And jointly recommend to her a life 
Of less severe restraint. 
Fer. I thank your reverence ! 
You know I owe her grace some small amends, 
And trust me, father, gladly would I make them ! 
[Hxeunt L. 


_ SCENE II.—Anteroom in the Chamber of the DucH- 


ESS. A window overlooking the street. 


Enter FLORIBEL. 

Flor. A merry life for twenty-one to lead, 
And in a woman, too! from morn till night 
Mew’d in a lonely tower! Heigho! It is 
My lady’s will. I would she had been born 
In Mantua, where wives their husbands love 
In reason! Well, we'll live in hope she’ll learn 
In time. I used to lead a dozen kinds 
Of lifein a day! Now in a dozen days 
I lead but one! Ere breakfast, was a nun; 

Then played the housewife ; after that, to horse! 
Then, dinner o’er, a Naiad on the lake, 

Evening changed the scene 
Again, and night again—which I did close 

In my baleony, list’ning by the moon 

The melting cadence of the serenade ! 

Now morning, evening, noon and night are naught 


No 
change, 
Save in their times and names! What I get up 
I last throughout the day, and so lie down, 


The solitary. lady of the duchess! 
And how I bear it! 


Wonderfully ! 
Belief! Ill do’t no longer! If do, 
Then never was I born in Mantua. 


Past 


[ Shouts. 
a crowd 
I will ope the casement. 
a feel as I could leap into the street ! 
[ Opens casement. 
Finter MARIANA, L. 
Mar. What do you at the casement, Floribel ? 
Flor. Look from it, madame. 
Mar. ThatI see. At what 
Is it you look ? 


THe ew I: 


[Act IIT, Seene 2 


Flor. At happy people, madame— b 
Some standing, others walking, others running; — 
All doing what they list, like merry birds ¥ 
At liberty. ; 

Mar. Come from the casement—shut it. q 

Flor. Nay, rather approach it, madame! Do! | 
And look from ’t too—there’s news, and from your 

lord! : 
Look—there’s the courier ! 
Mar. [approaching the window.| Where ? 
Flor. That cavalier, 
Who tries to pass along, but cannot, so 
The throng do press upon him. 


Enter FERRARDO and ANTONIO, L. 


Fer. [aside to ANTONIO.] At the casement! 
Mar. Who is that cavalier ? 
Flor. The courier, madame. 
Mar. I know—but who is he ? 
His family—his name? I cannot take 
My eyes from his face! Who is he? 
tell ? 
I have a strange desire to know his name! 
Fer. [aside to ANTONIO.] Father ! 
Flor. Vl fly and learn it. 
Mar. Do, good gir]! 
And soon as you have learn’d fly back again. 
[Exit FLORIBEL, R. | 
er. [aside to ANTONIO.] I pray you mark, but 
speak not. [Approaches the window on tip-— 
toe, returns and speaks to himself. | 
It is St. Pierre ! 
Incredible! [Zo ANTONIO.] It is the courier, 
father, 
Of whom they were discoursing 
Mar. I have lost him! . 
He has entered the palace. I should like again — 
To see him—I should like to speak to him! 
Fer. [aside to ANTONIO.] My life on’t, she wi 1 
hold a court to-day. 
Accost her, father. 
Ant. Benedicite, 
Fair daughter. 
Mar. Father! What, his grace? I think, 
Or I mistake, there’s news of my dear lord? 
ee eoaee there is, and happy news.: Your | 
or 
Has won another victory ! 
Fer. All Mantua 
Would have a heart of overflowing joy, ] 
Would but your highness notify your will | 
To let it speak its happiness, and pay 
Congratulations to you. May I hope 
You do not pause from doubt? Your confessor 
Approves your highness somewhat should relax 
Your life of close seclusion. | 
Mar. [after a pause.| Be it so. 
Fer. [aside to ANTONIO.] I told you, father! ~ 
Re-enter FLORIBEL, R. 


Flor. Madame, he is called— 
[MARIANA beckons her to silence. 
Fer. St. Pierr e—you mean the courier 
That brought these happy tidings? 
Mar. Floribel, a | 
I want your aid. My lord and reverend father, # 
Soon as my toilet’s made I shall descend. Pe | 
[Hxeunt MARIANA and FLORIBEL, R. 
Ant. What kind of man is this ? 
Fer. A kind of devil, 
That grasps you with his eye, as fascinate ; 
Serpents, ’tis said, their prey: a tongue to matel 


Can’t you 


«<9 
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| Act IIT, Scene 4. THE WIFE. 1 


In glozing speech, the master-fiend himself! ' She conned thy visage from her casement ; sent 


I’m troubled, father. Was the dame you spoke of Her confidant to learn thy name; seemed lost 
Indeed a pattern, like my cousin’s wife, At losing thee! Win thou discourse with her, 
Of saintly self-denial ? And hold it when thou winn’st it—’twill content 


' 
f Ant. Yes, my son. me, 
Fer. I grieve we urged her highness with her! Thou make her but the object of remark. 
presence Away! Go lean on yonder pedestal, 
To grace the court to-day. I tremble for her. And watch thy opportunity to draw 
| Come, shall I tell thee something? No, I willnot!) Her notice towards thee. Thy obeisance does it; 
When you can lead the sea, you'll sound the depth Or anything most slight ; her lord’s success 
_Of woman’s art. Would you believe it? No! Is plea that you accost her; she is new 
_ While there’s a doubt, suspicion should be dumb. | To the court, a stranger to its law of distance, 
| Thinkst thou I would have backed her guardian’s | Which ’tis expedient thou infringe. Couldst master 
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suit, ; Aught that’s about her person—say a ring, 
_ But that I knew he had his reasons? ’Sdeath, | A brooch, a chain, in curiosity . 
What am I doing? Come, your reverence, Besought of her for mere inspection, then 

The man of proper charity condemns not, Mislaid or dropped—not to be found again— 

Except upon enforcement. All is right! It were a thousand ducats in thy hand. 

[Exeunt L. |’Sdeath, man, hold up thy head, and look at for- 
tune 
ScENE III.—A Room in the Palace. That smiles on thee, and aids thee to embrace her! | 


Enter FLor10 and Cosmo, tL. pat dost thou gaze at? 
i , St. Pier. Who is that ? 
Flo. Where is the regent ? 7 Fer. The duchess. 
Cos. With the confessor, St. Pier. Indeed, a lady of surpassing beauty! 
In the chamber of the duchess. Nay, my lord, Fer. An irksome task, methinks, I’ve set you. 
He has quitted it, and is here. Come?! | 
Flo. You may withdraw. [Hxit CosMO, R. About it! to thy post ! 
Enter FERRARDO, L. St. Pier. Surpassing fair ! [ Exit. 
| er. Well, where’s St. Pierre? I thought you} Fer. [looking after him.] He has caught her 
were together? eye already—excellent ! | 
Flo. We were, but parted for a moment. For-| He bows to her! Does she courtesy ? yes, i’faith ! 
| tune, é And to the very ground! You’re welcome, sir! | 
| In the task you set me, kindly has forestalled me. He speaks to her! How takes she his advances? _ 
Halting to bait within some miles of this, She entertains them! They pass on in converse ! 
| He met a friend, whose hand he scarce had shaken, | Hold it but on, she’s lost! [FLORIO comes down. 
| Ere the ready dice were out. In brief, your grace, Do you see ? 
| He has entered Mantua ducatless. Of myown! Fi, So soon! | 
He counsel I wish him fortune! As I loved her once, | 
_I broke to him your need of his assistance I even loathe her now! 
| Touching your cousin’s wife, and promised him—} Frey, Could you believe it? 
_ A pledge I knew your highness will redeem— He crosses her, and straight her eye is caught! 
| Replenished coffers, would he undertake’ He speaks, and straight is master of her ear! 
_ To pleasure you. Solace for baffled hopes! From infancy | 
|) Fer. Will-he do it ? I loathed my cousin for his elder right, | 
Flo. Sullenly, And leaped into his seat with lighter spring | 
_ But fully, he consented—he is here. That he, I thought, had missed it! He returns, — 
| Fer. Retire awhile. [Lhe Count retires. | And I, with humbled brow, in sight of all + 
| Enter St. PIERRE, R. _Descend, that he may mount! I’ll pay him shame ¢ 
| Welcome, St. Pierre—welcome, my friend! T’m| for shame; but he shall have’t with interest | pe 
| glad Where is the confessor? I must to him, ; 
To see you. Mix with the company, and point to them . 
| St. Pier. Would you take me for a knave ? The eye of questioning remark: with looks t 
! Fer. What mean you ? Speak sentences! More surely does not raise i 
| St. Pier. Would you take me for a knave ? One wave another wave, than marvel grows ¢ 
) Fer. No. On marvel. Interjections have a world + 
_ St. Pier. No? Why, then, I’m fit to do your Of argument. ‘‘ Incredible!” “ Odd!” “ Strange !” t 
pleasure. | Will make a thousand hearers prick their ears, « 
Come—to my work—when am I to begin ? And conjure wonders out of commonest things. + 
Fer. The matter ? Then with commiseration you may do Pe 
St. Pier. I have lived an honest life A murder easily! “ Alack!” “Alas!” be 
These six months—knavery is new to me! _ Use daggers that seem tears. Away! away! Pe 
Iset about it feverishly. For now or never is the golden hour! [Hzxeunty. ¢ 
Fer. What! veh Le terd slide Mey 13 
? . ] Y + 
oct pa ACL SCENE IV.—Another Room in the Palace. It 
_ St. Pier. Pshaw! I am past the’ time. Enter MARIANA and Sv. PIERRE, C. 3 
Fer. Mind is the brightness of the body—} Mar. I thank you for the story of your travels: Be 
lights it | You make me wish to see the world, of which it 
hen years, its proper but less subtle fire, Such wonders you relate. I think you said . 
Begins to dim. Man, I could tell thee how | You were but newly come to Mantua ? D4 
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[Act TTI, Scene 4, . 


You must have been in Mantua before, then, 
So many seem to know you. 
St. Pier. I have been 
Before in Mantua. 
Mar. ’Tis very strange, 
But when I saw thee first I felt as it 
We were of old acquaintance! Have we met 
_ Before ? 
St. Pier. No, lady. 
Mar. It is very strange ! 
_ You have never been in Switzerland ? 
St. Pier. Oh, yes, 
It is my birth-place. 
Mar. Aye! so it is mine. 
’Tis a dear country! Never met we there? 
St. Pier. No. 
Mar. No! ’tis odd! how many years is’t since 
You were in Switzerland ? 
St. Pier. "Tis fifteen years. 
Mar. So long! I was an infant then. No—no, 
We have not met before. ’Tis odd—at least 
You are my countryman! 
[Holding out her hand to him. 
VISITORS have been occasionally crossing the stage 
during this scene, observing MARIANA and ST. 

PIERRE, L., and go off R. Enter, in the back- 

ground, ANTONIO and FERRARDO. 
Fer. Had I been told it, 
I would not have believed it. 

Mar. Switzerland 
Is a dear country ! 

St. Pier. It is 
The land of beauty and of grandeur, lady, 
Where looks the cottage out on a domain 
The palace cannot boast of. Seas of lakes 
And hills of forests ! crystal waves that rise 
_’Midst mountains all of snow, and mock the sun, 
_ Returning him his flaming beams more thick 
And radiant than he sent them. Torrents there 
Are bounding floods! and there the tempest roams 
At large, in all the terrors of its glory ! 
_ And then our valleys! ah, they are the homes 
_ For hearts! our cottages, our vineyards, orchards, 
_ Our pastures studded with the herd and fold! 
Our native strains that melt us as we sing them ! 
A free—a gentle, simple, honest people! 

[ Crosses to R. 

Mar. I see them, signor—I’m in Switzerland— 

I do not stand in Mantua! Dear country ! 

Except in one thing, I’m not richer, signor, 

Than when I was a child in Switzerland, 

And mistress only of this little cross! 
[Pressing the cross to her breast. 

St. Pier. [anxiously.] Your pardon, lady! 
Pray you, let me see 

That cross again ! 

Mar. Right willingly. 

Ant. [coming forward.] Hence, signor ' 

Mar. Father! 

Ant. I pray your grace retire, but first 

Command that libertine from the apartment ! 

St. Pier. [sternly surveying alternately ANTO- 
NIO and FERRARDO.] I go, your reverence, 
of mine own accord. 

[Hxit, followed by FERRARDO, R. 

Mar, Father, what meant you by that word 

which turned ’ 

My very blood to ice ? 
Ant. Behooves your highness 

To keep your eye upon your husband’s honor 

If not upon your own! | 
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Mar. How! 

Ant. Heaven alone | 
Can judge the heart ; men must decide by actions; 
And yours to-night to all have given offense. 

Mar. Offense! . 

Ant. A woman hath in every state 
Most need of circumspection ; most of all 
When she becomes a wife! She is a spring 
Must not be doubted ; if she is, no oath 
That earth can utter will so purge the stream 
That men will think it pure. 

Mar. Is this to me? 

Ant. Women who play the wanton— 

Mar. Father ! 

Ant. Daughter! 
That look and tone of high command become 
Thy state indeed ! 

Mar. No, father, not my state— 
They become me! state greater—higher far, ; 
One who deserved that name I blushed to hear— |; 
And thou, a reverend man, shouldst blush to use— 
Might fill! but though it were an empress’, 
I would defy her in her breast to seat 
The heart that’s throned in mine! If ’tis a crime 
To boast—heaven pardon you—you have made 

me sin ! 

Ant. Behooves us heed appearances ! 

Mar. No, father— 
Behooves us heed desires and thoughts, and let 
Appearances be what they may !—you 
Shall never shape them so, that evil men 
Will not their own construction put upon them. 
Father, it was the precept of my father. 

Ant. He little knew the world. 

Mar. He knew what’s better— 
Heaven and the smile of his own conscience ! 
What have I done? 

Ant. Given cause of scandal, daughter. 

Mar. How? 

Ant. By a preference so marked, it drew 
The eyes of all upon you. 

Mar. Evil eyes, 
Which see defect in frank and open deeds! 
The gentleman appeared mine old acquaintance— }4 
That drew me towards him. I discovered now |: 
He was my countryman—that makes allies 
Of even foes that meet in foreign lands, 
Then well may couple strangers. He discoursed 
Of my dear native country, till its peaks 
Began, methought, to cleave the sky, as there 
They stood before me! I was happy—pleased 
With him that made me so. Out of a straw 
To raise a conflagration ! [ Crosses to L. 

Ant. You forget 
You are not now the commissary’s ward, iM 
But consort to the Duke of Mantua. | 
You're a changed woman. 

Mar. No, ? faith, the same! 
My skin is not of other texture; this, 
My hand, is just the hand I knew before ! 
If my glass tells the truth, the face and form 
I have to-day I had to-day last year! ia 
My mind is not an inch the taller grown i 
Than mellowing Time hath made it in his course! | 
And, for my heart, it beats not in my breast, Sy 
If, in the ducal chair of Mantua, } 
Tis not the same I had when I did sit 
On some wild turret of my native hills, 
And burn with love and gratitude to Heaven, 
That made a land so fair, and me its daughter! |) 

Ant. Hea me! you have wronged your lord. |§ 
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_ Father, no more! 
I will not hear what I’ve no right to list to. 
What! taint my lord with question of my truth! 
_ Could he who proved my love on grounds so broad 
_ As I have given my lord, on grounds so mean 

_ Descend to harbor question of my love— 

- Though broke my heart in.the disseverment, 

He were no longer lord or aught of mine! 


: Wherewith mistrust would cloud it! 
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Act IV, Scene 1.] 


Mar. I have wronged my lord ? 
How have I wronged my lord? 
Ant. By entertaining 
With marked and special preference a man 
Until to-day a perfect stranger to thee. 
Mar. Go on! 
Ant. He is a libertine! 
Mar. Go on! 
Ant. A woman who has such a friend has 
naught 
To do with honest men! 
Mar. Goon! 
Ant. A wife 
Has done with friend—her heart, had it the room 
Of twenty hearts, her husband ought to fill— 
A friend that leaves not space for other friends, 
Save such as nature’s earliest warrant have 


. To house there. 


Mar. You are right in that! Go on. 
Ant. A court’s a place where men have need to 
watch 
Their acts and words not only, but their looks; 
For prying eyes beset them round about, 
That wait on aught but thoughts of charity. 
What were thy words I know not, but thy acts 
Have been the comment of the court to-day— 
Of eyes that gaped with marvel—groups that 
stood 
Gazing upon thee, leaning ears to lips, 
Whose whispers, were their import known to thee, 
Had stunned thee worse than thunder! 
Mar. So! Goon. 
Ant. What if they reach thy consort ? 
Mar. What! 
Ant. Aye, what! 
Mar. He'll spurn them as he ought—as I do 
spurn them. 
For shame! for shame! 
arraign, 
But rather those who basely question me! 
Father, the heart of innocence is bold ! 
Tell me, how comes your court to harbor one 
Whom I should blush to speak to? If its pride 
Be not the bearing that looks down on vice, 


Me thou shouldst not 


_ What right has it to hold its head so high ? 


Endure at court what from our cottage door 

My father would have spurned! If that’s your 
court 

Tl be nor slave nor mistress of your court! 

E’en from thy reverend lips 


[Going R. 


Father, no more! I wil] not hear thee! Frown— 


Heaven does not frown !—to Heaven I turn from 


weet WL Res 


| 
} 


thee. [Exit R. 
Ant. This confidence offends me. Swerving| 
virtue 
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Mar. Father! 
Ant. Daughter : 
Mar. I am thy daughter ! 
me! 
Were I the best, I were not ’bove thy charity— 
Were I the worst, I should not be beneath it! 
Ant. Thou hast my blessing. 
Mar. Ere I break my fast 
To-morrow, father, I’ll confess to thee, 
And thou shalt know how little or how much 
I merit what thou giv’st me! so, good night ! 
Ant. Good night, fair daughter. Benedicite ! 
[Exeunt severally. 


Oh, my father, bless 


ALOE PATA? 
SCENE I.—A Street. 
Enter BARTOLO, BERNARDO, CARLO and others. 


Bar. Hush, signors! speak softly ! ’Tis treason, 
and we may be hanged for it. So the matter 


(stands! The young duchess, I fear me, is an old 
sinner—and what a saint she looked! Let no 
man marry a wife who looks like a saint. Please 


Providence, mine shall be as ill-favored as Satan ! 

Ber. ’Tis a way to make sure of a wife. 

Bar. It is, signors. Such is the value of beauty. 
Let any man take his own case. 
instance—how many a scrape should I have 
avoided, had I been born as ill-favored as some 
people! He is the happiest man, be assured, 
whom no one has reason to envy. Now thou art 
a happy man, Bernardo. 

Ber. I thank you, Signor Bartolo. 

Car. But when happened this2ii 7. 

Bar. J told you it happened about half an hour 
ago. 

Ber. Prithee, signor, tell it us again ! 

Bar. Well, then, draw near, and remember you 
are sworn to secrecy. 

All. We are, we are ! 

Bar. You all know that Iam fond of the news 
—though I have as little curiosity as any man. 
Well, where can one get news, if not at the 
palace? So to the palace I went this morning, 


mittance at the palace as I have, for they are 


rogues that come peeping and prying—spies and 
blabbers—scoundrels of no trust or honesty ; but 
Ihave admittance to the palace, for they know me. 
Ber. Well! 
Bar. When I entered it was all confusion! One 
running this way, another that way! One whis- 


in his looks ! 
figure of wonder, too. 

Car. Go on, good Bartolo. 

Bar. Well, I happened to have a friend or two 
at the palace. 


‘Would that such a one was here,” said I to my- 


‘self; scarce had I said it, when in runs the very 


Endureth not rebuke—while that, that’s steadfast, 


With smiling patience, suns the doubt away, 
'Tis not 
right! 


him, 8 


An air of such defiance— 


man I was thinking of. 
Ber. Excellent ! 


Bar. Just in- the nick of time, or I verily be- | 
. ‘lieve I should have died of wonder—at the same | 
_ Aneye so o firm- resentful—speech so lofty— [MAR- time every one knows I am the least curious man | 
; IANA enters unperceived, and kneels to in Mantua. 


nick of time. ‘‘ The matter!” cried I. 


++oe 
205 


Now myself, for | 


as I do every morning. Few persons have ad- | 


people of discretion at the palace, and suffer not | 


pering this person, and every one with wonder | 
I warrant you I did not look the © 


Lucky for me that I have so— | 
there is no doing anything there without a friend. | 


Well, in runs my friend, just in the © 
‘¢Trea- | 
son!” whispered he; ‘‘ but I dare not breathe it 


be 
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[Act IV, Scene 2 


for my life.” “ What is it?” said I; ‘I'll be as 
- mute as the marble under my feet.” “ You shall 
hear it,” cried he, ‘‘ for you are a lad of discretion, 
and have a guard upon your tongue.” You see, 
_ signors, that I have a character at the palace. 
Ber. Go on, Bartolo. 

Bar. Well, as I told you before, the substance 
was this—and nothing more nor less: Julian St. 
_ Pierre, who has lately returned to the court, and 

for whose wild practices would have been dis-| 

missed from it many a year ago, but for the favor 

of the Duke Ferrardo—this Julian St. Pierre, I 

say, was half an hour ago discovered stealing 

from the anteroom that leads to the duchess’, 
_ chamber, and secured upon the spot. | 
Ber. and Car. Go on! . 
Bar. T have no more to tell you—you know as. 
much asIdo. But be discreet! a silent tongue’ 
betokens a wise head! I cannot stay with you 
longer. I have some friends in the next street to. 
_ see; others in the street beyond; more again in 
the street beyond that. I know not how many I 
have to see. I have the whole city to see. Nov, | 
be discreet! remember, I got it as I gave it, on. 
promise of secrecy—be discreet! Discovered half. 
an hour ago, stealing from the anteroom that 
leads to the duchess’ chamber! Be discreet, I say | 
—a silent tongue, a wise head! Be discreet—be 
discreet ! [Exeunt severally. 


SCENE II.—Anteroom leading to the DUCHESS’ 
apartment. 


Enter MARIANA, L. 


Mar. Or.I have had sweet dreams, whose fleet- 
ing forms 
Have but the charm of their fair presence left ; 
Or by my couch hath some good angel watched, 
And upon my lapsed, unconscious spirit breathed 
The balmy fragrance of his heavenly visit. 
So light my heart as it were clad with wings 
And floated in the sun! My lord! my lord ! 
How’s this? ’tis strange! at thought of my dear. 
lord, | 
My soaring heart hath dropp’d at once to earth. | 
[t is the incidents of yesternight 
The thought of him recails! I feel as though 
I fear’d my lord! or is’t the world I fear ? 
The world, which yesternight I did defy, 
But now begin to think upon its snares, 
And feel, as they beset me round so thick, 
I cannot step but I do tread upon 
The precincts of perdition! Blessed mother! 
My heart is heavy as just now ’twas light. 
Enter ANTONIO, L. 
My confessor! here’s comfort! welcome, father! | 
For mercy’s sake, what’s this? “ I weleome thee, | 
‘* And thou to me giv’st naught but an all hail! | 
“Why, what’s the matter? can I be awake 2” 
Father, I need kind looks and words to-day— 
My heart is sick—oh, earth, how sick! I jook’d | 
For thee to bring me peace. Alack—alack ! : 
Why do your eyes of mercy turn to swords, 
‘‘ Only they pierce where feeling is more 
Father, be pitiful: ‘tis not the proud 
And forward woman braved thee yesternight, 
But thy repentant daughter kneels to thee! 
Ant. Repentance is a grace! but it is one 
That grows upon deformity—fair child 
To an unsightly mother! Nor, indeed, 


| 


' 


a | 
quick !” | 
| 


; 
: 


| Always a grace! ’tis oftentimes—too oft— 


_I know I slept alone last night! the night 


| But when I know my heart’s supreme content 


_I’gin to think the world is made of hate, 


‘Oh, do not be my foe! indeed—indeed 


| Clings, kneeling, to it now! What's said of me 


The bootless terror of the stranded soul, 
When ebbing passion leaves it all alone 
Upon the bleak and dreary shoals of sin! 4 
So it’s of different kinds. Which kind is thine? — 
Mar. Father ! 4 
Ant. Thy lord! thy lord! 
Mar. What of my lord ? 
Ant. Nay, rather answer thou, what of th 
I know that he is Duke of Mantua, 
Noble and fair and good! Hath high allies, 
Heads the proud war, in wisdom and in arms 
The foremost plume of the van! and, crown of all 
I know he thinks himself, of every wish ~ 
Which heaves that breast of thine, the paramount, — 
The happy lord! 4 
Mar. He thinks himself— 
Ant. And presses 
The ’larum-curtain’d couch of restless war, 
In hopes to change it for that downy one 
Where he did leave, as he imagined, safe, 
His dearest honor by thy side reposing, 
And little dreams that stain has reach’d it there! 
Mar. That stain has reach’d it there ! : 
| 
| 


y lord! 


| 


| 


| 
| 


Ant. You slept alone 
Last night? 

Mar. I slept alone? Yes—I did sleep alone! 
What idle words are these? I slept alone! 


Before! the night preceding that! Alone! 
How could I otherwise than sleep alone, 
When my dear lord’s away ? 
Ant. Thou lookest-— - 
Mar. How ? 
Ant. And speak’st— 
Mar. How—how do I look and speak ? 
Ant. Like innocence. 
Mar. Dost doubt my. innocence ? 
Ant. They say 
Thou didst not sleep alone! 
Mar. Who say so? 
Ant. All 
he palace. 
Mar. They— I cannot speak the word 
Which doth imply the acting of a part 
Unparalleled in shame ! 
Ant. Another part, 
Which doth involve a tenfold deeper shame, 
They do refer the acting of to thee ! 
Mar. Art thou my friend ? 
Ant. Hast thou not proved me so? 
Mar. I have. 
thee ; 


rE 


. 
Forgive me that I questioned | 


a 


In its own clearness—not in act alone, 

But wish; nor wish alone, but thought of sin— 
When I know this, ahd think of yesternight, 
And worse than yesternight do find to-day, 


And doubt if thou—e’en thou—art not my foe! 


The helpless maid that hung upon thy robe 
To beg protection and receive it there, 
Unchanged in all—save that she is a wife, 
And as a wife more bound than e’er to heayen— 
In strait more piteous than she knelt e’en then, 


And on what ground ? for not the robe I hold 
Less conscious is of ground of foul report 
Than I am! 

Ant. Left thy chamber any one 
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This morning, whom thy honor should forbid 
To cross its threshold ? 

Mar. No! 

Ant. Art sure? ’Tis said 


Ip There did. The man was seen. 


Mar. The man! 
Ant. The man 
Departing from this antechamber! this, 

_ Which none except thy lord, myself, and those 

_ Who wait upon thy person, do frequent. 

Mar. Who was the man ? 

Ant. Seen in the very act 

_ Of slinking from your door! 

Mar. Who was the man ? 

Ant. The same that last night held thee in 

discourse. 

Mar. 1m lost! ; 

_ Enter FERRARDO, LORENZO, CosMo and others, L. 
Fer. Lady, by your leave, we wish 

To pass into your chamber. [FERRARDO and 

. LORENZO pass in—the others remain. 

Ant. You are lost ! 

Mar. Ym lost-—but I am innocent ! 

Fer. [returning with LORENZO.) My lords, 

You know who owns this scarf? 

| Cos. It is St. Pierre’s! 

Fer. ’Twas found beneath the couch—our ad- 

vocate 

Of State it was that saw it there. Are ye satisfied? 
Cos. We are, your grace! 

Ant. Find earth where grows no weed, and you 
may find 

A heart wherein no error grows. I thought 

Thy heart without one—thought it was a garden 

So thickly set with flowers, no weed had room 

To shoot there! Who would sin, who knew how 

shame 

_ Confounds the trespasser! I cannot stay. 

My tears be vouchers for me that I loved her, 

And fain would doubt the lapse I must allow. 

[Hxtt L. 
Fer. My worthy friends, follow the confessor— 

I wish to speak in private with her highness. 

| [Hxeunt LORENZO, CosMo and LORDS, L. 

Iam your friend! you are accused of treason— 

The grounds against you are conclusive ones ; 

Your judges will be those who will not spare you, 

And soon and summary will be your trial. 

The penalty of your offense is death! 

You are now a prisoner! I pity you, 

_ Would save you—will! As soon as dusk sets in, 

_In a convenient spot without the town, 

To which in secret you shall be conveyed, 

I shall have horses waiting— [MARIANA shrieks 

) and starts up from her knee, on which she 

had remained in a state of mental stupefac- 
tion. 

Hush ! : 
Mar. For flight ? 
Fer. For flight ! by dawn you shall be far away 

From Mantua. 

Mar. At dusk ? 
Fer. At dusk; as soon 

As dusk begins to fall, expect me here, 

And thou shalt have supply of gold enough 

To pay the charges of thy journey—yea, 

Maintain thee in abundance where thou wilt. 
Mar. I may depend upon thee ? 

Fer. Fear me not. 

Remember, now—at dusk. 

~ Mar. I will! at dusk. 


[Exeunt severally. 
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ScENE III.—Another Chamber in the Palace. 


Enter FERRARDO, R. 


Fer. His heart is in my power as’twere a thing 
Which in my hand I held, and I could crush 
| With a grasp! Nor can it ’scape my power! Her 
name— 
That flower of woman’s pride, which, ta’en away, 
From a bright paragon she turns a thing 
For basest eyes to look askant upon— 
Is. blasted past the power of rain and sun 
To bring it to its pristine hue again. 
Now for St. Pierre—he also must to-night 
Take leave of Mantua. [Unlocks door.] Come 
forth, my friend! 


Enter ST. PIERRE, C. 


Dust thou not know me? What an air is this! 
A king could not a loftier assume 
At high offense! ’Twas thus with thee last night, 
Nothing but moody looks—until the count 
With ‘much persuasion waved you to our feast : 
I wondered at thee. 
St. Pier. Are we alone? 
Fer. What’s this ? 
St. Pier. Are we alone? Where are the craven 
minions 
That overpowered me in the corridor, 
And at thy bidding dragged me hither ? 
Fer. Pshaw! 
Art thou no wiser than to heed them? know’st not 
'Twas done upon my instruction—mine—thy 
friend’s ? 
St. Pier. Are we alone? 
Fer. We are alone. 
St. Pier. Art sure 
That door is unattended? that no minions 
Watch it without ? 
Fer. 1 am. 
St. Pier. Wilt lock it? 
Fer. [locking it and returning.| There! 
St. Pier. {springing upon him.) Villain! 
Fer. What means this violence ? 
St. Pier. You struck me 
When I contended with the recreants, 
That smite this moment what the one before 
They fawn’d upon! Across their arms you struck, 
And fell’d me with the blow! Now take it back! 
Fer. Stop! you'll repent it if you strike! 
St. Pier. I tell thee, 
I ne’er received a blow from mortal man 
But I did pay it back with interest! One by one 
I have parted with those virtues of a man 
Which precept doth inculcate ; but one grace 
‘Remains—the growth of nature—the true shoot 
Abuse could not eradicate, and leave 
‘The trunk and root alive—one virtue—manhood! 
The brow whereon doth sit disdain of threat, 
‘Defiance of aggression, and revenge 
For contumely. You did strike me! 
I must have blow for blow! 
Fer. {drawing his dagger.| Let fall thy hand 
Upon my person—lo, my dagger’s free, 
And I will sheathe it in thy heart! 
St. Pier. I care not, 
So I die quits with thee ! 
Fer. 1 would not kill thee, 
So don’t advance thy hand! Nay, listen first, 
And then, if thou wilt, strike me! Strike! abuse 
Thy friend, who, when he struck thee, was thy 
friend 


Come! 
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[Act IV, Scene a 


t 


As much as he is now, or ever was: 
_ Who struck thee but that he should seem thy foe, 
To hide indeed how much he was thy friend. 
Nay, if the lack of quittance for a blow— 
_ Which but in show was one, for ’tis the thought 
That makes the act—must constitute us foes, 
My dagger’s up! now give a blow indeed 
For one that seemed but one. 
St. Pier. I take’t in thought, 
And let thy person unprofaned go. 
Fer. No animal so wild it will not tame, 
Save man! Come, calm thyself, sit down—as yet 
Thou know’st not whether to caress thy friend 
Or tear him! Shouldst thou tear him? Come, 
sit down. 
There’s not a man in Italy save thee 
Would fret, and he the master all at once 
_ Of good ten thousand dueats! Still a brow! 
_ Odds man, be merry! rub thy hands and laugh! 
Thou art rich—look here. [Showing a casket. 
St. Pier. How came I yesternight 
_ To sleep in the chamber of the duke ? 
This morning, when I left the anteroom, 
Was I assaulted by thy minions ? 
Fer. Pshaw ! 
Enough thou slept’st where thou didst sleep, next 
chamber 
To the duke’s wife, and thereby mad’st thy fortune: 
For every ducat of the sum I named 
Is thine, but render me one service more. 
St. Pier. Name it. 
Fer, Just write for me, in boasting vein, 
Confession thou didst pillow yesternight 
_ There, where the honor of the duke forbids 
That head save his should lie. 
Why do you gaze? ’Tis easily done. 
St. Pier. It is. 
Fer. It takes but pen and ink, and here they are. 
_ Make use of time ! the hour that is not used 
_ Is lost, and might have been the luckiest, 
Converted to account. What ponder’st thou ? 
St. Pier. The manner best to execute thy wish: 
I'm hardly in the vein—'twould put me into ’t 
Wouldst thou relate the means whereby I came 
To lie in the duke’s chamber. 
Fer. *Twould retard thee ! 
St. Pier. No, it will rather help me. When I 
write 
Ofttimes I miss the thought, too much intent 
On finding it--looking at something else, 
Lo, there it stands before me of itself! 
How came I in the chamber of the duke ? 
Fer. You supped, you may remember, with the 
count 
And me? 
St. Pier. I do. 
Fer. ’Twas planned between us. 
St. Pier. Well? 
Fer, And for our-end we kept the revel up— 
_I mean the count and I—for, as I said 
Before, thou wast not in the joyous vein— 
Till all the palace had retired to rest. 
St. Pier. My lord, may’t please you, stop—my 
thought has come. 
A fair commencement! excellent ! most fair! 
You see how much you help me! There—go on: 
You reveled till the place was at rest_— 
What then ? 
Fer. Why, then, finding thee jealous still 
Of the sndly grape, we drugged your cup, and 
when 
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‘Into the chamber of the duke—of the key 


The potion worked, conveyed you in your sleep— 3 
To sound or stir profound as that of death— i 


Of which I keep a duplicate—and there 
We laid you in his bed. 

St. Pier. Break off again, 
While Igo on! You see, my lord, how great 
A help you are tome! It comes as fast 
As though I were inditing what you spoke— 
Your grace rehearsed to me. Most excellent! 
And now proceed again. } 

Fer. Where left I off? 3 

St. Pier. Where you had laid me in his high- 3 

ness’ bed. 

Fer. Yow’re right. 

that night, 
With a partition only ’twixt his wife 
And thee, and that made frailer by a door— 
The lock of which I from its use absolved, 
And, casting ’neath her highness’ couch thy scarf, 
As proof of closer neighborhood to her, 
Withdrew to foretaste of revenge. 

St. Pier. Enough! 

Fer. Enough ? 

St. Pier. Tut, tut! I only meant 
Your highness to break off, while I resume. 

My thoughts do flow again—better and better ! 
Your grace, a hundred ducats I have done 
Almost as soon as you! Goon! What end 
Proposed your highness to yourself by this ? 

fer. To blast her name, and in the death of that 
Involve my cousin’s life! Accordingly 
By my direction wert thou watched and seized, 
And hither brought as partner in a crime | 
Whose penalty is death—which thou shalt’scape— $ 
‘Scape with enriched life—so ne’er again 
Thou show’st thy face in Mantua, and keep’st 
Thy counsel. 

St. Pier. [writing.| Have you done ? 

Fer. I have. 

St. Pier. And so 
Have I. A fair commencement! better far 
Continuation! and the winding up 4 
The fairest of the whole! Howsoe’er, of that 
Your BID eR shall be judge. ’Sdeath, here’s a 

wor 
I did not mean to write, for one I wanted ! 
I needs must take it out. I pray your highness 
Lend me a knife. 
Fer. I have not one. 
St. Pier. Well, then, 
Your dagger—if the edge of it is sharp. 

Fer. There ’tis. 

St. Pier, And there is the confession, duke— 
Sign it. 

Fer. Why, this is my confession ! 

St. Pier. Aye, 

Indeed, your highness! 

Fer. Word for word. 

St. Pier. Youll own 
I’m something of a clerk. I hardly hoped 
It would have pleased your highness! My lord duke, 
Sign the confession. 

Fer. Why ? 

St. Pier. It pleases me. 

If that contents thee not, I’m in thy power, 
And I’d have thee in mine! Your highness sees _ 
I am frank with you. 

Fer. Can it be you, St. Pierre ? 

St. Pier. No—it is you, and not the peasant lad, +) 
Whom fifteen years ago in evil hour ba | 


There left we thee to sleep 
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_ Who, thinking that he had a prop in him 
+ Man couldnot rob him of and heaven would spare, 
t Blessed him one night, ere he laid down to sleep, 
And waking in the morning found him gone ! 
[FERRARDO attempts to rise. 
Move not, or I shall move—you know me! 
Fer. Nay, 
| Vil keep my seat. St. Pierre, I trained thee like 
) A cavalier ! | 
| St. Pier. You did—you gave me masters, 
¢ And their instructions quickly I took up 
+ As they did lay them down! I got the start 
+ Of my contemporaries—not a youth 
+ Of whom could read, write, speak, command a 
} © © Weapon, 
Or rule a horse with me! you gave me all— 
All the equipments of a man of honor— 
| But you did find a use for me, and made 
_A slave, a profligate of me. 
[FERRARDO about to rise. 
I charge you, keep your seat! 
| fer. You see I do! 
*| St. Pierre, be reasonable! you forget 
| There are ten thousand ducats. 
| St. Pier. Give me, duke, 
The eyes that looked upon my father’s face! 
The hands that helped my father to his wish! 
The feet that flew to do my father’s will ! 
+ The heart that bounded at my father’s voice ! 
_ And say that Mantua were built of ducats, 
;, And I could be its duke at cost of these, 
I would not give them for it! Mark me, duke ! 
I saw a new-made grave in Mantua, 
And on the head-stone read my father’s name ; 
' To seek me, doubtless, hither he had come— 
‘ To seek the child that had deserted him— 
' And died here, ere he found me! 
' Heaven can tell how far he wandered else! 
R Upon that grave I knelt an altered man, 
; And rising thence, I fled from Mantua—nor had 


7 


; returned, 

_ But tyrant hunger drove me back again 

_ To thee—to thee!—my body to relieve 
At cost of my dear soul! I have done thy work;'| 

_ Do mine! and sign me that confession straight. 

_ Im in your pow’r, and Ill have thee in mine! 


St. Pier. Look in my eyes. 


+ 

Act V, Scene 1] THE WIFE. 7 |$ 
= + 

+ 

You chanced to cross upon his native hills— Fer. [writing hurriedly.] It is! 3 
In whose quick eye you saw the subtle spirit St. Pier. Your signet, as a proof 1 am at large. + 
Which suited you, and tempted it; who took Now take my station in that closet. No pe 
Your hint and followed you to Mantua Attempt at an alarm! In, in, I say! ie 
Without his father’s knowledge—his old father, | Hold wind, we'll make the port. I thank your ¢ 


| 
. 
| Fer. Art thou indeed in earnest ? 
Fer. Saint Pierre, perhaps I have underpaid 
thee ? 
St. Pier. Sign! 
Fer. Vl double the amount ! 
St. Pier. Come, sign! 
| fer. Saint Pierre, 
| Will forty thousand ducats please thee ? 
| St. Pier. There’s 
' The dial, and the sun is shining on it— 
| The shadow is on the very point of twelyve— 
| My case is desperate! Your signature 
| Of vital moment is unto my peace ! 
My eye is on the dial! Pass the shadow 
‘The point of noon the breadth of but a hair 
As can my eye discern—and that unsigned— 
The steel is in thy heart: I speak no more! 
Fer. Saint Pierre! Notspeak? Saint Pierre ! 
St. Pier. Is it signed ? 


“ 
> 
. 


highness! be 

[ Opens door, speaks aloud, and exit. ¢ 

————— +” 

+ 
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SCENE I.—A Street in Mantua. 3 

Enter BARTOLO and BERNARDO, meeting. : 

Ber. Whither so fast, Bartolo ? be 

Bar. I know not! anywhere—everywhere. I Be 

would I were as many men as there are streets in ¢ 

Mantua, that I might be in every part of the city + 

at the same time. Have you any news? + 

Ber. No. be 

Bar. Nothing of St. Pierre ? Ps 

Ber. No. Re 

Bar.» Nothing of the duchess ? Pe 
Ber. No 


Bar. I have fasted twelve hours together and | 
upwards, and never hungered for a meal as I — 
hunger fornews. Is not that Carlo? Signor Carlo! 
Hoa! hilloa! here, Signor Carlo! make haste— 
make haste! 

Enter CARLO, running. 


Car. Well, Signor Bartolo, what’s the matter? 
Bar. Can you tell me any news? 

Car. No, signor. 

Bar. Nothing of the duchess ? | 
Car. No. 

Bar. Nothing of St. Pierre ? 

Car. No. 

Bar. Can I meet with no one who will tell me | 


any news? 

Car. By the bye, a horseman just now alighted | 
near the palace. 

Bar. [going to run off.] Indeed ! 

Car. Stop! you won’t find him now! 

Bar. Well! 

Car. He had ridden at full speed. 

Bar. He had! Go on, Signor Carlo. | 

Car. In less than a minute a crowd gathered | 
round him—men, women and children—asking 
all at once for the news. 

Bar. Go on, dear Signor Carlo! 

Car. You never heard such a clatter. ‘‘ Have 
they found the duchess?” ‘Have they caught 
St. Pierre?” ‘‘The news! The news!” and not 
a soul would hold his tongue to listen to the — 
news. And what do you think it was? 

Bar. Tam dying to know! 

Car. Why, his wife had got scalded, and he 
had come to town for a leech. 

Ber. 'There’s news for you at last, Signor Bar- | 
tolo! But whither were you running ? 

Car. To my breakfast.. I have been up since 
four. Have you breakfasted yet ? 

Bey. NO. 

Car. Wilt thou go home with me ? 

Ber. 1 care not if I do! But look at Signor | 
Bartolo! What’s the matter, signor ? 

Bar. 1 wonder if they will not be overtaken. 
The poor duchess ! 

Ber. Mark if he is not weeping—what a tender- 
hearted lad he is! 

Bar. | am a tender-hearted lad, Signor Ber- 


*The First Scene of this Act is entirely omitted on the stage. 
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[Act V, Scene 2. 


_nardo—I ean cry by the hour! Tell me a doleful 
tale, and see if my handkerchief is not out. 

Ber. And what are you weeping for now ? 

Bar. To think of the duchess—if she should be 
caught! The poor duchess—the fair duchess ! 
what 2 sight it would be! Though I had to walk 
a hundred miles, ’d come to see it. 

Ber.. What would you come to see ? 

Bar. [crying.| Her execution, Signor Bernardo. 
; How I would hold my breath! How my heart 
would beat! How I would weep for the poor, 

dear duchess ! 

Enter Marco, hastily. 
Marco. They are caught! They are caught! 
Bar. Are they, dear Signor Marco? Kind Sig- 
nor Marco, when, where, and how ? 
_ Marco. On the other side of the lake, ten min- 
utes ago, and by half a dozen burghers that 
_ luckily fell in with them. 

Bar. Oh, dear! put your hand to my heart, 
Signor Carlo. Feel how it beats! Kind Signor 
Marco, goon! ’Tis all over with them! 

Marco. And so it ought to be—two arrant 
thieves. 

Bar. Thieves, Signor Marco—thieves ! 

Marco. Aye, thieves ! what could you call them? 
They found upon them a salver of gold and two 
massy cups of the same metal, all marked with 
the duke’s arms. If that is not thievery, I know 
not what is. 

Bar. Signor Carlo—Signor Bernardo! Heard 
you ever the like? To carry off the duke’s plate! 
Go on, dear Signor Marco! How lucky I had not 
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iinter SECOND OFFICER, R. 


| Without a cloud—a game where fortune lay 
All on one side—and that was ours ! 
Give order for the striking of our tents 
At earliest dawn—I’ll but salute the sun, 
'And straight for Mantua. ae 
[Exeunt OFFICER and SOLDIERS. |$ 
Oh, sweet the sight | 
'Of his dear native land to him who brings 
A brow with honors laden back to it! 
Dear Mantua, that twice has given me life ! 3 
Once in the breath which first I drew in it; a 
Now in the gift, without the having which i 
That breath were given in vain! How does my | 
wife, + 
Bright crown of my bright fortunes? 
heart, 4 
How does my love? The plume of victory 4+ 
I’ve won, but wear not till I see it nod 4 
In the bright mirror of her glistening eye. E | 
When shall that be ?—to-morrow? Blest to- |} 
morrow, i 


Would—would thou wast to-day ! a | 


Officer. Your cousin and the nobles who compose — 
Your highness’ council, with your confessor | 
And advocate of State, attend without, in haste, | 

and news ap | 
From Mantua. ae 

Leon. The tidings of our truce 

Can scarce have reached them yet! 
flies quick— 
I deem’d not good was of so swift a wing. 


4 


Ob, my |J 


1 
T¥ 


Bad news |4 


gone before you came! Go on—do, prithee! I 
suppose they will wait for the duke before any-!| 
thing is done ? 

Marco. Not they! What need to wait for the 
duke ? Summary justice will be done upon them. 

Bar, Summary justice! think of that! Oh, dear 
Signor Bernardo! Signor Carlo—oh, dear—I shall 
never be able to stand it! | 

Marco. Stand what ? 

Bar. The sight. Good, kind, dear Signor Marco, 
_ doesn’t your heart bleed for them ? 

Marco. Does yours, Signor Bartolo ? 

Bar. It does! Look at my eyes. If you never 
saw rain from a pair of eyes before, there ’tis for 
you. Rain pelting, Signor Marco! pelting rain. | 
Summary justice, say you ? 

Marco. Yes; they are to be whipped at noon. 

Bar. Whipped, Bernardo—Carlo! Whipped! 
You do not say whipped ? 

Marco. But I do! 

Bar. Who are to be whipped ? 

Marco. Why, the two rascals who broke into 
the duke’s jeweler’s last night. 

Bar. What a fool you are, Signor Marco! I 
thought it was St. Pierre and the duchess that 
had been taken. And we shall have no execution 
after all! See, signors, see! A horseman at full 
speed has just passed the end of the street, in the 

direction of the palace. News, signors, news!) 
Who makes the best use of his legs shall have the 
first on ’t. [Exit running, the rest Jollowing. 


SCENE II.—A Tent. 
LEONARDO, OFFICER and SOLDIERS discovered, 
Leon. V faith, a glorious close! our brief cam- 
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Admit them. 


} | 4 
Enter FERRARDO, FLORIO, ANTONIO, LORENZO J 
and NOBLES, C. a) 


Welcome, cousin—welcome all! 
Note of our victory I see has reached you, 
And ye are come to give me greeting, which 
I gladly should have journey’d to receive. | 
But where’s my duchess? She had been, methinks, 
A fair addition to your cavaleade— oy 
You might have brought her with you. 
[To FERRARDO, who drops his eyes, 
Strangers yet! 
Nay, then, the fault, I’m positive, is yours. 
Had you but dropp’d a hint of your intent, 
And given a glance of invitation to her, 
She would have ta’en it as a ready friend, i“ 
Given you her hand, and thank’d you for the leave | 
To bear you company. ” 
Fer. Your highness’ pardon ; | 
A man can’t help his doubts, e’en ifhe would, | 
And I have grounds, and solid ones, for mine. 
Leon. Fie, fie—offend in any other thing, 


And ere you ask youre pardoned! Here are |] 
friends— . 
Friends of my love’s and mine—tried friends—ané 
— yet 


Not friends in this—to leave my wife behind, 
Who loves me best, when they in zeal of love 
Are here to give me joy of my high fortune. . 
How does my lady, friend? How does she, father? |¥ 
Why comes she not to greet me? You should be 7 
Her harbingers—a step or two before; 

Or bring ye charge from her to expedite 
My long’d return to Mantua, as if 


paign 
Hath pass’d like sport upon a summer’s day, 
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My heart were not remembrancer enough ? 
For never speed me, heaven, if life is life—. 
If I do feel I live beneath the sun— _ 


O 
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Am what I am, the very fool of fortune— 
Until I stand in her sweet sight again. 
[FERRARDO and FLORIO whisper. 
Why whisper ye ? 
[ANTONIO and LORENZO whisper. 
And ye do whisper, too. 
Ha! By your looks, I noted not before, 
Ye come to tell me of disaster! Speak! 
The sum on’t. Tis heavy—what is it? 
Come, name me the amount! Is it my dukedom, 
Or what? . ’Tis nothing of my wife—say that— 
And say aught else which stern misfortune 
prompts ! 
Blow wind, mount wave, 
thence, 
I see the strand to run my bark ashore, 
And smile upon my shipwreck. 
Fer. ’Tis of her 
We came to speak. 
Leon. ’Tis no mishap to her— 


no rock to shut me 


_ For you do speak in anger, not in grief. 


If what you come to say affects reproach— 
Reproach of her !—speak out—speak ye the truth—— 
Ye cannot speak in anger ! 
Fer. That our duty 
Permitted us to leave you in that mind! 
Leon. Pshaw! do thy duty—be it duty—ttis 


_ Beyond its power of other mind to make me. 


Fer. Thy lady is false to thee! 
Leon. {drawing.| Thy tongue is false 


_ To thee—it puts thy life in jeopardy ! 


Recall thy words or die ! 
Filo. My gracious liege, 
He speaks the truth ! 
Leon. Thou too! 
Lor. Your highness’ patience. 
What speaks your cousin fain would I deny, 
But cannot. 
Leon. I do only doubt which way 
To point my sword ! 
Ant. Your highness— 
Leon. What say you? 
Speak out, thou reverend man !—there only wants 
Thy tongue to prove how little heavenward do 
The thoughts of men incline, when her—heaven’s 
work— 
That bears, as never did a thing of earth, 
The glorious impress of its shining hand— 
These men would filch from heaven. Come, side 
with them, 
And say my wife is false! 
Ant. My gracious liege, 


_ Restrain your ire at what you would not hear, 


And audience give to what you ought to hear. 
If facts avouched by eyes may be believed, 
I say—that would not say it—thou art wronged! 
Peruse that paper—there you have our grounds 
For saying what we say. 
Lor. Oh, read, my liege! 
“Think ’tis our duty speaks, and what it says, 
_ “ Says at the cost of our unfeigned love— 
“ Which, sooner than mischarge should undermine 


_“ Thy towering happiness, would be itself 
“The seaward mole, to meet the rushing wave, 
_“ And break its-fury ere it bursts on thee ! 
“But wind and tide together setting in 
“ Will sometimes overwhelm all obstacles : 
‘So needs must fall this heavy surge on thee, 
“Which we let o’er in drowning !” 

Leon. I read it—not 
That I do fear it, or give credence to it. 


Fer. Your highness sees how fact doth hinge on 
fact. 
Leon. No! I see nothing ! 
Fer. Nothing! 
Leon. Not a jot 
That might not be contrived, and against which 
Improbability doth not set its face. 
My lord, my lord, you love me not !—nor you, 
Nor you—I doubt if any loves me here: 
I doubt al! things but that my wife is true! 
I will to Mantua this very hour, 
To crave her pardon that I listen to you. 
Fer. My lord, she’s fled from Mantua. 
Leon. She is what ? 
Fer. She’s fled from Mantua, as also is 
Her paramour. 
Leon. Recall that word, or else 
Thou mak’st me do a murder! Is she fled? 
Cousin, thou murder’st me! Speaks he the truth? 
Gainsay him, and I heed not what ye say ! 
Cousin, thou didst but hear that she was fled— 
Thou dost not speak from thine own knowledge ? 
Fer. Else 
I had not spoken. 
Leon. Fled—in company— 
Fer. What else could I infer ? 
Leon. Thou but infer’st it. 
Come, then, all’s well! Let her be fled or not, 
She has fled perhaps to friends, perhaps to me! 
Enter SECOND OFFICER, with MARIANA, C. 
Second Officer. My liege, the duchess. 
Leon. Ha! I told you so! 
Welcome, my loved—my wronged—my innocent ! 
Welcome, my loyal wife! 
Mar. My liege, stand off! 
Embrace me at the peril of your honor ! 
Your cousin here !‘the count! your confessor ! 
And he! and these the members of your council! 
My tongue may save its labor, then. Yet whose 
So fit to tell my husband he’s the lord 
Of a dishonored bed, as hers whose heart— 
That ne’er admitted thought of man save him, 
Knew not its part that was not given to him, 
Before itself as dearer heart set him, 
Sun, earth, life, health, desire, knew naught but 
him— 
Yet could not guard the jewel paramount 
Of what it loved so well; but, by an act 
Without a motive-—monstrous to belief— 
Which reason unto madness would refer— 
Nay, doubt that even madness’ self could do !— 
What it so loved did spoil, and bring at once 
From proudest wealth to basest penury ! 
Leon. No—thou didst never swerve. 
dwells in thee— 
Thou art all radiant with it! 
Mar. Not a doubt! 
My trusting lord! my dear and honor’d lord! 
[Throws herself at his feet. 
Leon. [endeavoring to raise her.| Up to my 
heart ! 
Mar. No, by thy love! 
Leon. I say 
I'll have thee up—thy place is here! 
Mar. [| preventing him.| ‘‘ My lord !” 
What holds that paper? tell me, is it not 
My accusation? Let me see it. True 
From first to last. The facts not otherwise 
Than here set down. Wouldst take me to thy 
heart, 
And this against me ? 
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[Act V, Scene 2, | 


Leon. ‘ Yes. 
Mar. ‘“‘ Nay, speak again, 
‘‘ And think before you speak. Say that the duke, 
‘‘ Your cousin, loves you not! say that the count 
“Doth owe you grudge! say these, the mem- 
bers of 


_ “ Your highness’ council, are suborn’d by them— 


[Heres 


Thou rock! 


_ “Of villainy to lie.” 


‘‘ Here stand two honest men who take their side! 
‘“‘ Wouldst take me to thy heart, and this against 
me ?” 
Leon. I would. 
Mar. And if you would, you should not do it! 
Leon. It is a plot. 
Mar. It is! 


- But thou, my lord, must prove it to be one! 


Else it hath oped a chasm ’twixt thee and me, 

Which, till thou close it up, or bridge it o’er 

With stable-footed truth, that all may trust, 

May not be cross’d. Leap it, and all is lost! 
Leon. Canst give me clue to find it out? 
Mar. Methinks 

Ican. Thy cousin counsel’d me to fly, 


_ To ’seape, as he did say, the penalty 

_ Of my imputed crime—but, as I thought, 

_ To furnish of that crime conclusive proof ; 

_ Supplied me, too, with ample store of gold. 


Leon. Traitor! I see it all—and do not you? 


| My cousin and my subject though thou art, 


: 


To solemn mortal combat I defy thee! 
That from thy lips, at point of my true sword, 
Admission I extort of an attempt 
To slur my lady’s honor: for thy soul 
No shriving knows, no healing speech with priest, 
Till by confession it heaves off that sin. 
Come forth ! 
Mar. No, no! let me be guilty thought, 
But, oh! in peril place not thou thy life! 
Or let me prove, myself, my innocence, 
By ordeal of poison or of fire ; 
‘‘Or take from me, of unpolluted blood, 
‘‘ Lucretia’s proof of an unstained soul, 
‘Unable to survive her body’s shame.” 
Do aught but put thy life in jeopardy! 
‘Leon. ‘* And she could injure me! 
Fer. “It is the trick 


_“ Oflapsed virtue to affect excess, 


‘* Which sound desert would sooner wrong itself 


_“ Than claim pretension to. 


Leon. * It is the trick 
Come forth ! 
Fer. Lead on! 
Mar. (embracing his knees.) ‘ My lord! my 
lord! my husband !” 
Leon. Loose thine arms! 
Mar. It is mine heart-strings hold thee, not 
mine arms. 
Wilt snap them? If thou wilt, thou hast a right— 


_ They are thine own! But wilt thou use that right? 


Leon. Take her away! 
Mar. When fails our dearest friend, 


_ There may be refuge with our direst foe. 


[Rushing up to FERRARDO. 


_ Oh, why art thou my foe ? how lies my peace 


Between thy good and thee? Is it thy good 
To slay my peace? Wilt thou not look upon me? 


_ Alas! thine eyes are better turned away! 


For gazing on them, human as they are, 


_ Lhave a feeling of a heart of stone : 
_ “* And from my hopeless tears thy spirit flies, 


‘That frozen on my lids I feel them hang!” 
Affliction did I plead to thee— 


I turn from thee Despair! : 
Leon. Come forth ! 
Fer. Lead on! 3 

Enter ST. PIERRE, behind, c. + 
Mar. No way to hold thee from thy bloody |+ 
purpose ! +" 

Stop! thou wilt doa murder! Art thou sure 

Thy wife is innocent? Thou know’st not what 

Thou go’st to! ‘ Whate’er befalls, the sin 

‘¢ Of all the deed ’tis I must answer for— 

‘¢ The hapless wife that on thy house and thee 

‘‘ Brought ruin! Have compassion on her soul, 

‘Tf not upon thy own!” Nay, then, yet hear me, 


stop— 
I'll put an end to all! I am— 

Fer. Guilty ! 

Mar. No! 

To save thy life, my own, and his that’s heart 
Unto my life, I cannot speak the lie! + 
Leon. And if thou couldst, ’'d not believe thy |4 
tongue, + 
Though Truth’s as soon could lie. 

Fer. No tongue on earth 
Can clear her. She is false—to eyes and ears 
Convicted! She is an adultress ! 

St. Pier. [rushing forward.] Liar! 

She is as true as thou art false! 

Fer. A eaitiff 
That robb’d me, and did put my life in peril. 
But I'll be quits with him ! 4 

Leon. Prevent him! [Several interfere, but not | 

before ST. PIERRE is wounded. 

St. Pier. Not + 
Quite home, your grace—yet near, I hope, enough! |} 
Your highness, you do hear a dying man: 
Your wife is innocent! 

Fer. A poor gallant 
That would not say as much! 

St. Pier. Your highness, read 
This paper! Hold his grace! 

Fer. "Twas forced from me. 

St. Pier. Only the signature, mylord! The rest 
Was voluntary—word for word—what fell 
From his own lips. 

Fer. You passed the night beside her— 
Alone—none near you—within whisper of her! 
Find pen to draw ’cross that. 

St. Pier. I pray your highness, 

Wears not your wife a little rustic cross, 
Carv’d by no craftsman’s hand? 

Mar. 1 do—the same 
I show’d thee when we spoke together. 

St. Pier. Twas 
Your brother gave it you? 

Mar. It was. 

St. Pier. I think 
Some fifteen years ago ? 

Mar. So many years 
Have pass’d since that dear brother gave it me. 

I was a child then—he almost a man! PS 

St. Pier. You woke one morning, did you not, |} 7 

and saw 
That brother standing weeping by your bed: 
He blessed you, put that cross upon your neck, | 
Kissed you, and bade farewell to you, and went— | 
You never saw him more. Pray you, come near. | 
Oh, God! my mother’s face! 

Mar. My brother—Ambrose ! 

St. Pier. ‘Yes, Mariana! 

Fer. ‘Is’t a mask, your highness, 
‘“‘ They’ve got up to amuse you? 
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{ 
| Leon. ‘‘ Hence with him! ‘‘ Wilt thou not speak tome? Hear’st thou, my + 
‘~) “The count too! brother ? 
: Fer. ‘Vm your slave, most gracious cousin— St. Pier. ‘“ Our father’s cottage, Mariana !” 
| ‘Yet is there one thing wherein [ am free. Mar. Ha! 
| Leon. * And what is that? Thou faintest ! 
| Fer. ‘To hate thee! and I doso!” [Hzewnt| St. Pier. No—it is nothing, sister ! 
FERRARDO and CouNT, attended. What makes thee look so pale and vanishing ? 
Mar. Brother, I said I knew thee! Thou for-|Don’t go from me! Alas! ’tis Iam going! 
got’st ‘T have confessed myself!” Pray for me, sister! 
Thy sister’s little face to woman’s grown ; Mine eyes have lost thee! But I feel thee still, 
~ But I remembered thine enough to feel That’s comfort ! yet I have thee in my arms! 
})| ’Twas something once had beet familiar dear! | Thou fadest, too, from them—fast! fast! thou art | 
Oh, that my memory had better kept gone ! [St. PIERRE dies. 
=| What my heart treasured thou didst prove how 
well! THE END. 
| 
Ps 
| 
ri 


3 COSTUMES. 


ST. PIERRE.—First dress: Ragged doublet and trunks, old hat. | BERNARDO.—Fawn-colored shirt, trimmed with black velvet. 
Second dress: Very handsome cavalier dress 
/CARLO.—Ibid. 


LEONARDO.—First dress: Handsome black shape, trimmed with } 
yellow and gold. Second dress: Armor-shirt and legging, with | MARCO.—Black tunic, trunks and hat. 


gold helmet. é 
Hand Pah PIETRO.—Ibid. 
FERRARDO.—Handsomely trimmed red tunic and vest; dark _, : 
blue velvet cloak trimmed with silver. |; COSMO.—Ibid. 
: —_ i ic tri ith silver: eri -<| STEPHANO AND OFFICERS.— First dress: Blue shape, striped 
FLORIO.—Blue merino tunic trimmed with silver; crimson trunks Sse diocant AY eliEee yoiv ot: Frinitss eaeeT aa ae 
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Pp trimmed with gold; red cloak richly trimmed; black cap and and buttons. 
feathers. plate and cap. 


ANTONIO.—Black silk shirt trimmed with velvet; black velvet ; 4DVOCATE.—Black tunic and trunks, cloak and square cap. 


+ surplice trimmed with black silk ribbon; black velvet skull-cap. | COURIER.--Blue shirt trimmed with black velvet. breast-plate 
LORENZO.—Black cloak and square cap. and cap. 


t HUGO.—Gray cloth shape, trimmed with black. MARIANA.-—(Dress according to taste of actress.) 
BARTOLO—Ibid. FLORIBEL.—Ibid 
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| Miss Ellen Tree as Mariana, and Mr. Charles Kean as Leonardo. It was played upwards of fifty nights during the 


_ of the dagger of the villain Duke, and is enabled to compel him to sign the confession of his own infamous practices; $ 


_ instructor in depravity with consternation and defeat. 


_ which it is safe to trust to an inferior corps dramatique. The first three acts, in particular, are likely to drag in the | 
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EDITORIAL REMARKS. 
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| 
“The Hunchback” of Mr. Knowles was soon followed by the production of “The Wife.” This beautiful play was | 


originally represented the 24th April, 1833, at the Covent Garden Theatre—the author appearing as Julian St. Pierre, q 


season. 


There are many passages of exquisite poetry in this piece, and some well-contrived coups de theatre, which never 4 
fail of effect when common justice is done them in the representation. Among the latter we may enumerate the scene 
where Leonardo discovers himself; that between Mariana and the Friar; the trick by which Si. Pierre gets possession 


_ the sudden appearance of the slandered Duchess in the tent of her husband, and the subsequent entrance of St. Pierre, } 


followed by his recognition of his sister and his own death. 


Nothing could be more finely conceived than the magnanimous incredulity with which Leonardo listens to the 
accusations against his wife. The character of Mariana is beautifully sketched. The combination of energy of will ; 
and independence of judgment with the depth and constancy of all the tenderest affections—the interweaving of the |$ 
traits which command respect with those which inspire love—the reconcilement of all that is gentle, tender and 
adorable in the feminine attributes with the moral courage that prefers death to oppression, and the intellectual bold- 
ness which makes her more than a match in argument for the priest, who would control her actions—all form an 
admirable and natural picture of a true woman placed in circumstances of trial and perplexity. 


The character of St. Pierre is one of the most marked, interesting and original that we have had upon the stage 
since the days of the Elizabethan dramatists. It is that of a youth trained up to crime, and soiled with guilt, but who i 
is haunted with a sense of the good and the beautiful, which in the end breaks forth to overwhelm his tempter and 


“The Wife” merits a place among the highest in our list of stock plays. It is not, however, one of those pieces | 


representation, unless the principal characters are sustained with ability and spirit. The two closing acts are so full ' 
of fine points, that it would be difficult even for dullness to render them ineffective. | 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON, 
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CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 
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: JHE Flome {fircce, PRIVATE JHEATRICALS, AND THE ‘AMERICAN STAGE. | 


V O i 3 Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1877, by WHEAT & CORNETT, in the Office N O 34 
. . of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C. . . 
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a AMELIA looks up from her book in the direction of | 
B ea G H TED ie the sound.| Good evening, miss! 
+ 4’ «| Amelia. Good evening, Mr. Chick! 
S O VE *| Chick. Is papa out or ‘at home, miss ? 
: Amelia. He’s asleep in the back parlor. I'll go | 


i AD Farce, in One Act. and wake him, if you wish to speak to him. 
[Rises to go. 
BY GEO. P. ARMSTRONG. Chick. Pray don’t think of such a thing, miss. 
It ain’t him I wish to speak to—it’s you! 
ae Amelia. Me, Mr. Chick ? | 
CHARACTERS. Seaatpy oes : | 
Digby Chick. ....«+. Copying clerk in a solicitor’s office. Young, Chick. You, Miss Chuttney Don t wake your 
short and insignificant. papa on any account—pray don’t. He’s a most | 


‘Major Chuttney..... Retired HR te eet Indian Army. Resid- estimable gentleman, 1k am well aware ; but per- 
ing in ew Ork. | ° . . : 

Policeman.......... One who does his duty. haps he might object to my climbing up the wall, 
| Amelia Chutiney....Ouly daughter of the Major. Young, fair and looking over into his garden, and—and talk- 

and very prepossessing. : ing to vou. miss s 
5 x . ) * e . . . . 

Amelia. I think it is not improbable, Mr. Chick. 
4 __| Chick. And I think it extremely probable. Ob, 
| OAS art Ad two Ae salty Villas, with yrisg Chuttney, it may perhaps be presumptive of 
Gardens leading to front of the stage, separated me to say so, but probably you are not aware of 


by a brick wall. The villa on the left must have the fact that I—I—1I—adore you! 
a door leading to garden, a water-butt close to, 4 melia. Sir! [The box slips from under CHICK’S 


the house, just underneath a balcony with a feet, but he remains on the wall supported by his 
French window leading into MIss CHUTTNEY’S elpows. 


room. The villa on the right need onlyhavea door, Chick. Don’t sp2ak to -ne like that, miss; its 


leading to garden; but the two villas should look | uite true, 1 can assure you. My position at present 


as much altke as possible. ‘is an humble one, but my prospects are good. I | 


Upon curtain rising, Miss CHUTTNEY is discov- | have expectations, great expectations, from an | 
ered in left garden reading a book. Mr. Cuick old aunt of mine in the country—extremely elderly 
is in right garden, and is seen busily engaged Person, nearly a hundred now; but the longest 
in propping a square box against the wall which ‘ane has a turning, and she can’t live forever, 
separates his own from the other garden. This YOU know. 
done, he mounts cautiously to try his weight; Amelia. Sir: , 
finding all satisfactory, he dismounts, produces Chick. Don’t say sir to me in that tone, if you — 
a pocket-comb, and proceeds to titivate his hair, Please, Miss Chuttney ; call me anything but enn 
This done, he again mounts box, and holding on| Amelia. What would you have me call you ¢ 
to the wall with both hands, proceeds to gaze into Crick. Call me—Digby, if you like. 
his neighbor's garden, At this juncture, how- F erctats pues pon like, and therefore I shall 
ever, his support gives way suddenly, bringing ¢9 20 ay he 
his nose aa chins, into smart tel with, the | Chick. Oh, Miss Chuttney, I am not naturally 
wall, so as to graze it severely, making his eyes Of 4 mercenary disposition—quite the contrary, I 
water, etc., ete. ' -assure you; but I cannot offer you my heart and — 

hand with eight dollars a week in it, and nothing 
Chick. Confound that box! I am afraid I’ve in prospective; that is the sole reason why I 
spoilt my personal-appearance. How annoying! alluded tomy venerable aunt. By the bye, miss, | 

just when I had such a good chanee, too; but I’ll ain’t aunts with a little money fine institutions * 

have another trial—“‘ faint heart never won fair, Amelia. Mr. Chick, you will oblige me by get-_ 

| lady.” I hope she didn’t hear me fall. Well, here ting down from that wall, and leaving off your 
goes once more. [After re-arranging box, he suc- absurd conversation. 

| ceeds in getting up safely, and looks cautiously Chick Absurd conversation! Is love an ab- 

| over, and sees Miss CHUTTNEY, who, however, surdity ? 

| does not see him.| Ha! hum! [Coughs. AMELIA Amelia. It is in some instances, especially when 

‘| does not hear him. Cuick whistles rather low, and we conceive a passion for what can never be ours. 

| after some time, having coughed louder than before, | Chick. Just my sentiments to a T, miss; then Bs 
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BLIGHTED LOVE. | 7 


a 


it is an absurdity. Isn’t it strange, too, that 
there are lots of people who never know when 
_ they are making themselves ridiculous ? 

Amelia. It is indeed. [ Turning away laughing. 

Chick. Excuse me, miss, but I am _ straying 
from my subject, and my arms are beginning to 
ache from hanging so long on to this wall, as the 
box I was standing on turned over about five 
minutes ago. Oh, give me some hope—say that 

you do not regard me with aversion ! 

| Amelia. Sir! 

Chick. There you go again! It’s true I am not 
much to look at—I haven’t got altogether the 
_ aristocratic or military cut about me, I know; but 
then, you see, everybody can’t be in the army. I 
had a brother once, and he enlisted into a foot 
regiment, and was drummed out for deserting in 
_a fortnight, so that’s something towards it; but if 
I am not a gentleman, at any rate I am nota 
_ worthless fellow, like some swells—all shirt-collar 
and cutts, miss. 

Amelia. Really, sir, this conversation— 

Chick. I know what yow’re going to say; but do 
listen to me for a moment. [Mavor, inside, 
_ sneezes.| There’s your pa waking up, so I must 
_be very brief. Oh, Miss Chuttney! I love you 
_ to distraction—-I am your devoted slave. Don’t 
refuse me all at once—don’t nip my young affec- 
tions in the bud! There és a future for us of great 
happiness. Think of what I told you about my 
aunt, and give me some hope. 

Amelia. Mr. Chick! 

Chick. Miss Chuttney ! 

Amelia. Will you oblige me in this one instance ? 

Chick. Certainly I will—you may command me. 

Amelia. Very well. I see that papa is coming 
into the garden, so go away, and leave off this 
nonsense. 

Chick. Nonsense, Miss Chuttney ! I assure you— 

Major. [heard without.] Amelia, my love, who 
_ are you talking to, eh? 

Amelia. Go away, Mr. Chick, please ; papa will 
be in a dreadful rage if he sees you. [CHIcK, in 
endeavoring to kiss his hand to AMELIA, falls from 
_ the wall and quickly disappears indoors. 

Major. [appearing at window.| I thought I 
heard voices. 

Amelia. Voices, papa! surely you must have 
been dreaming. 

Major. Milly, my dear, Iam going for a short 
drive to call on Colonel Taylor, so get on your 
things and come with me. 


CHICK enters with writing materials. 


Amelia. Very well, papa, I will come directly. 
[MAJOR disappears from window.| For two 
months past that impudent puppy, Chick, has 
daily annoyed me with his professions of love. 
Poor fellow, he does not seem to know when I snub 
him—in fact, I really believe he thinks I have en- 
_ couraged him—how absurd! But I am getting 
tired of it, and shall put a stop to it somehow. 
[CHICK re-appears on the wall.| Mr. Chick, papa 
will see you unless you get down immediately__I 
am going out with him now. [She turns to go. 

Chick. Stay only one moment, Miss Chuttney ! 
Walk in the garden as soon as you return, and you 
will find a letter for you close to the wall, under- 
neath where Iam now. Oh, dearest Miss Chutt- 
ney! [MAJor heard calling loudly for AMELIA. 
CHICK drops quickly from the wall, and AMEDTA 


runs in. CHICK rises and rubs himself.) I am ip 
sure she loves me, although she pretends to be so iz 
cold; it is a way some girls have—I have read it |: 


is so many times. She has not snubbed me once; + 


she has only been afraid of her pa. Ah! ifhe was |+ 
only out of the way there would be no fear for |} 


BD: 


her or me. I must finish this letter—it contains |} 
the plan for our future happiness. [He kisses the |3 
letter.| Oh! how sweet it smells. I boughtasheet $ 
of perfumed paper and an envelope. How sweet— |} 
just like Miss Chuttney herself. [must hurry and ¢ 
finish writing before they return. [He continues | 
writing.| ‘‘Oh, Miss Chuttney ! I implore you to z 
agree to this, and render me a happy man. Just | 
a line saying ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ addressed to me, |3 
and left on the dust-bin, will be sufficient ; and |+ 
after dusk I will obtain it with a fishing-rod. | 
Let the answer be ‘ Yes,’ unless you wish to drive 
me into a mad-house. Your own DieBy.” There, ° 
now, I am sure she cannot refuse such an appeal |4 
as that. How shall I address the envelope? Let |} 
me see—shall I say dearest Miss Chuttney? No, |% 
I think I had only better put her name, because 
some one else may see the envelope. [In writing 
he blots the perfumed envelope.| Oh, confound it ! 
here’s a spider got into the ink and dropped on | 
the envelope, and it’s the only perfumed one I’ve 
got. This is provoking; and I have nothing but | 
this colored envelope left—well, it cannot be helped. | + 
[Directs envelope.] Oh, how happy we shall be, |+ 
if she only agrees to the proposition I have written | + 
to her, and I am sure it would only be fear of the 4 
Major that will cause her to refuse to elope with 
me. But something tells me she will not refuse, 
and we shall be married, and have a jolly time at 
Long Branch, for I have got ten days’ holiday from 
my employers, so if we can only leave to-night 
we can spend the whole time there. Oh, I can |: 
hardly control my joy! But here goes ; I must put | 
the letter where I promised Amelia. She and the |¢ 
Major will return soon, as it is getting late, and 
is near their dinner-time; and I must run down 
to the office for something I have forgotten, and 
no doubt on my return an answer will be waiting 
for me on the dust-bin. [CHICK mounts and drops 
the letter into the next garden.| Oh, I feel so nerv- 
ous and excited—I do hope ’twill be all right. |% 
[Produces ring from his pocket.| And here is the |$ 
wedding ring-—I have carried it next my heart for |% 
two months and more—I do hope ’twill fit. Amelia, |% 
dearest, my future is in your hands—do not blight |> 
my youthful love! [Walking backward, he falls % 
over something. Exit. P| 


Enter AMELIA. 


Amelia. Well, here I am, soon back again. 
Colonel Taylor was not at home. I had a good 
mind to leave Mr. Chick’s letter for papa to find, - 
but upon second thought I will read it first. I 
suppose he has placed it where he told me he |% 
would. Ah, yes, here it is. [Picks up letter.] I |} 
can just see to read it. [Opens letter and com- | 
mences to read.| ‘ Adored Miss Chuttney ”—what | 
impertinence! but he shall pay for this. { Reading.) \$¥ 
‘‘ Adored Miss Chuttney—Trusting that my feel- 
ings towards you are reciprocated, I take the *#) 
liberty of proposing a plan for your approval, 3 
which is calculated to insure our mutual happi- | 
ness. You are, of course, acquainted with the +) 
sentiments I profess towards you, 


as every day |¢ | 
for the past two months I have declared them to I ‘ 


t 


+ 
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ing in, but I can tell you just as well out here. 


down here and tell me. 


it into execution to-night. 


and render me a happy man. 
“Yes’ or ‘No,’ addressed to me, and left on the 
_dust-bin, will be sufficient; and after dusk I will 


’ 


Ah, here he is! Come, papa dear, I have some- 


Confound his impudence! 
sized, sneaking little vagabond as he is, to dare 
to aspire to the hand of my child! 
ought to have told me of this impertinence before. 
Hang me if I won’t horsewhip him into a jelly! 


For my part, I think the poor fellow is a little in- 
Sane. 


' 
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BLIGHTED LOVE. 


fully understand that you are afraid of offending 


your excellent and respected parent, who does 
not appear to view me with a favorable eye—in 


fact, quite the reverse; for he scowls fiercely at 
me whenever we meet, which is very seldom, as I 
make it my business to avoid him. Now, as you 


are aware that we are both of an age to be re- 


sponsible for our actions, I ask you, without any 
further preface, to elope with me. And as there 
is no time like the present, if you agree to my 
proposition—as I feel sure you will—we can carry 
The reason why I say 
to-night is, that I have obtained ten days’ holiday 
from my employers, and therefore we could spend 
our honeymoon at Long Branch. I have pur- 


_ chased a rope ladder, which we ean secure to the 
_ baleony outsice your room, and if you can man- 


age to leave the garden gate unlocked to-night, 


_ our escape can be very easily effected. Be quite 


ready to leave as the clock strikes twelve. Oh, 
Miss Chuttney! I implore you to agree to this, 
Just a line, saying 


obtain it with a fishing-rod. Let the answer be 
‘Yes,’ unless you wish to drive me into a mad- 
house. Your own Dicsy.” Well, really, this 
persecution is becoming intolerable; I’ve a great 
mind to show this letter to papa. Shall I, or shall 
I not? Pray, lit-tle fin-ger, tell me true, shall I 
show this let-ter to pa-pa or no? Yes! No! 


Yes! No! Yes! The oracle says yes, and so I will. 


Enter MAJOR. 


thing of importance to tell you; I was just com- 
Major. Well, darling, what is it, eh? Come, sit 


Amelia. This letter will tell you better than I 
can, papa—read it. [She hands CurcK’s letter, 
which the MAsor reads. 

Major. {rising, and walking madly about.] 
A low-born, under- 


Amelia, you 


you from the top of the garden wall; but I can | 


terials. 


but ll make him suffer for it. 
Amelia. |returning.] Here are my writing ma- 


to say. 

Major. 
that’s all. 

Amelia. [repeating as she writes.] “ Mr. Chick— 
I agree to the proposal contained in your letter, 
and shall be ready at the time appointed to- 
night.” Very well, papa, I have done go. 

Major. Now fold up your note, and go over at 
once and place it on the dust-bin, and then come 
indoors with me, and we will watch to see this 
Chick get the note. [Door opens and CutcK ap- 


Just say that you agree to his proposal, 


for his answer. Let us hide here, he can’t see US; 
but on no account make any noise, as that will 
spoil all. [ They hide. 
Chick. [going cautiously to wall.] Y do not know 
what ails me—my knees are shaking so I can 
scarcely stand. [He mounts his box and looks 
over the wall; catches sight of the note Sor him, and 
hastily jumps down.] Oh, joy, joy, joy! now for 
the fishing-rod. [He gets Jishing-rod, and having 
put some soft wax at the end, he 
some trouble, in getting the note, when he immedi- 
ately gets down frantically delighted. Exit MAJor, 
shaking his fist towards CHICK, and AMELIA, 
hardly avie to control her laughter. Gas must be 


lowered. CHICK tears open letter after kissing it. | 


Reads.| ‘ Mr. Chick—I agree to the proposal con- 
tained in your letter, and shall be ready at the 
time appointed to-night.” [Falling on his knees. ] 
Oh, my angel! my life! my hope! my joy! my all 
in all! here on my knees I swear anew my devotion 
to you, and you alone, forever ! [Rising.] I wish she 


had called me Digby, instead of Mr. Chick, but | 


it must be because I only called her Miss Chutt- 
ney. Oh, how funny I do feel—I seem to be some- 
body else, and not myself at all. 
whom I love, and who loves me, will be far away 
from that old tyrant of a Major. By Jove! it’s 
getting very late, so I will just step in and fix my 
things all right for to-night. Oh, Amelia, Amelia! 
how happy you have made ine. [Hxit. 


D——n him! Jll—Tl— 
Amelia. Papa, dear! don’t do anything rashly. 


Major. A little insane! Why, he must be a 
raving mad lunatic to think of you, my dear! But 
I trust you have given him no encouragement, 
Milly ? 

Amelia. Not I, papa. 

Major. Very well. Now, then, shall I horse- 
whip him, or shall I catch him in his own toils, 
and frighten him within an inch of his life ? 

Amelia. I fancy that the best plan would be to 
frighten him, papa. 

Major. So be it. I am inclined to think so too; 
but to do so, I shall require a little of your assist- 
ance. 

Amelia. My assistance ! 

Major. Your assistance, Milly. Get your pen 


inext door. 


Enter MAgor. 


Major. It’s getting very late; I wonder if our 
policeman has passed on his beat yet? I must 
now just fix the lid of this water-butt to answer 
my purpose ; it is destined to-play an important 
part in to-night’s adventures. Ah, my gay young 
Lothario! you little dream what is in store for you. 
There, I think that will just do. 


Enter POLICEMAN. 


Yowre just the man I wanted to see. Will you 
render me your assistance to rid this neighborhood 
of a confounded nuisance ? 

Police. Vl do anything to oblige you, 
What is it—overrun with cats, eh ? or 
some dog? 

Major. Not exactly ; but it’s 


Major. 
a trouble- 


an impudent puppy 
I'll explain to you in a few words. 
Police. Go on, sir, ’m all attention. 

Major. There is a young fool next door who is 


and ink; you must answer this letter at once. 
[She runs in to get pen, ink and paper.) Vl 
teach this young devil a lesson he won't forget in 


st ; Pat 
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a source of great annoyance to my daughter, and 
has actually had thed d impudence to ask her 
to elope with him to-night at twelve ; she, by my 


+ 


or 


a hurry, li warrant. The audacious scoundrel! _ 


Now, papa dear, you must tell me what | 


pears.| Quickly, Milly, I heard the door in the | 
next house open; no doubt itis he coming to see | 


succeeds, after | 


To-night she | 


+ 
+ 
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advice, has consented to do so, and we intend to 
catch him in his own toils. Now can you manage 
- to be back here at twelve, and as soon as you see 
alight in my daughter’s window, you will com- 
mence walking around the garden? Your own 
good sense will tell you what else to do. Now it’s 
past eleven; may I rely upon your help? 

Police. You may count on me, sir. I'll be at 
hand when wanted. I'll just continue my beat 
now, but you'll find me here to time, Major. 

Major. That’s right; I knew I could trust you, 
and I shall not forget you. We’ll teach this gay 
and festive a lesson. Good night for the time, 
_ policeman. [ Hxit indoors. 
Police. Good night, sir. [likes this job. There'll 
be something good to drink when this is over, T’ll 
bet. [ Hxit. 


Enter Cuick. He cautiously opens door leading to 


a portmanteau in the other, closes door softly, 
then reviews the position, puts on his boots, then 
goes and takes a rope ladder from its hiding- 
place. 


Chick. Everything seems propitious for our flight. 
It’s a lovely night, and there’s no moon. Itis not 
quite time yet to commence operations; but if I 
go back into the house, I am afraid I may wake 
some of the inmates, so I'll just sit down here and 
wait. 
_ everything goes first-rate, and we shall soon be on 
our way to Long Branch. 
[Puts his hand to his neck.] A beastly earwig ! 
how it frightened me; it made me feel quite sick. 
Surely it must be past twelve; I believe the clocks 
are all stopped. [Church clock strikes twelve.] Ah! 
at last the time has come, so now to work. [He 
mounts the wall, and having dropped the rope 
ladder and his portmanteau into the next garden, 
he quickly follows.| All’s well so far; but where 
is Amelia? Surely she can’t be asleep. I’ll throw 


short delay, the French window above is cautiously 
— opened, and the mufiled up form of AMELIA ap- 
pears. 

Amelia. Hush! Is that you, Mr. Chick ? 
Hush! there’s a big dog next door, and we mustn’t 
wake him, or he’ll bark. Are you quite ready ? 

Amelia. Quite! 

Chick. Is the garden gate open ? 

Amelia. No; but I have the key. 

Chick. Ah, that’s right. Have you sucha thing 
as a piece of stout string up there? 

Amelia. I dare say I can find a piece; I’ll see. 
[She disappears, but returns immediately.] Here 
it is. 

Chick. Let one end of it down to me, and Ill 
fasten it to the rope, and you can draw it up and 
secure it. There are two large hooks to fasten 
it to the balcony. [AMELIA follows these direc- 
tions and firmly secures the ladder. 

Amelia. It’s all right ; P’ve fastened it firmly. 


to descend. 
pose I were to fall! I really daren’t venture 
alone. Oh, do come up and assist me! 

Chick. Certainly I will. [He mounts the ladder, 


_ but at this moment heavy footsteps are heard ap- 
_ proaching. 


BLIGHTED LOVE. 


the garden; he holds his boots in one hand and 


What an uncommonly lucky dog I am! 


Oh, what’s that?. 


some small stones against her window. [After a 


Chick. Yes, it’s me, your own Digby, darling. | 


Chick. Now, my darling, all you have to do is| 


Amelia. Oh, Mr. Chick, I’m so frightened! Sup- | 


Amelia. Oh, dear me! what will become of us ‘ 
It’s the policeman. How very unfortunate! He 
has a duplicate key, and sometimes walks around © 
the garden at night, to see that all is right. 

Chick. [ frightened.] What shall I do? 

Amelia. Crouch down on the top of the water- | 
butt, and very likely he’ll not see you, and give me 
the ladder. [CH1cK follows this advice, and AMELIA 
retires into her room, having drawn up the ladder, \ 
and puts out the light. 


* 


Enter PoLICEMAN, who looks around to see ¢f all 
is right. | 
Police. All right here. [He is just retiring, | 
when the lid of the water-butt tips on one side, 
and in falls CHICK into the water.] Hallo! what's | 
that’? Burglars, or ’m very much mistaken, } 
'Blest if they ain’t in the water-butt! Now, then, | 


young fellow, I can see you. Come out of that, } 
will you ? 

Chick. [trying to get out.] Hush, hush! I can 
righter. How else should you be in that water- | 
butt? . | 

Chick. Help me out, there’s a good fellow. | 

Police. That’s cool. | 
me out—I’m not a thief. | | 

Police. Of course not, my lad—nobody ever 
gives hisself that character. 

Chick. It’s all a mistake—it is indeed. 

Major. [appearing at window in dressing-gow 
and night-cap.| What’s the matter, eh? What's 
the meaning-of all this riot and disturbance ir 
the middle of the night? Amelia, my love, bring 

Police. Well, sir, it means just this: there 
been an attempt made to break into your house 
but I’ve got the burglar, and he’s inside the) 
water-butt. | 
ruffian by the hair of his head; then turn your 
| bull’s-eye on his face, and let’s see what he’s li 
I'll be down directly. 

[MAJOR disappears from window. 
down. ] 
Police. No you don’t, though ; here you are, ane 
here you'll stop until I get the Major’s orders, s 
just you bide still. 


| 


uldn’t be” 


assure you, policeman, that it’s all right. 
Police. Oh, of course it is, nothing could be} 
Chick. It’s a great deal worse than that—it’s 
awfully cold in here. I say, policeman, do help 
Police. That I believe, or else you wo 
in there. 
me my seven-shooter! Policeman, what does all 
this mean, eh ? 
Major. Bless my heart, you don’t say so: 
Climb up on the steps, policeman, and seize the 
Chick. Oh, let me go, policeman! Ill give yot 
all I have, only let me go before the Major come: 


Enter MAJOR. 


Major. Now then, policeman, let’s see what he’s ¥ 
like. Why, hang me if it isn’t the ugly young) 
fellow who lives next door! 4 
Chick. Y-y-y-yes, Major, it’s me. 


Enter AMELIA cautiously. 
| 


| Major. Then, sir, what the devil are you doit 
‘inside my water-butt ? 

__ Chick. Excuse me, Major—I’m very sorry, 0 
it’s quite an accident. I didn’t mean to do ff 
Let me out, and I'll never get inside it again, ’p 
‘my honor I won't. 
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Major. Ha, ha! an idea strikes me. Amelia, | Major. Allin good time—I haven’t quite done 
this is your doing. I feel certain that you are with him yet. 
responsible for this. Go and shut yourself in the) Chick. Pray don’t keep me in here much longer, | 
drawing-room directly, and don’t quit it until I Major, or I shall catch my death of cold. It’s a 
give you leave. [AMELIA pretends to go. _ family complaint—my grandmother was subject 
Chick. Don’t be angry with her, Major. It’s all to rheumatics and ague. 
my fault—it is indeed. Major. Confound your grandmother, sir; you 
Major. Confound your impudence, sir! You should have thought of that before. Listen! I 
admit as much, do you? Policeman, keep him have one condition to propose: accept it, and we 
there—don’t let the villain escape. Hang it! I’ll will rescue you from a watery grave; refuse it, 
—I’ll murder him! Somebody give me my re- and I’ll put the lid back in its place, and sit upon 


| 
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volver, and I'll blow him to atoms! it until yow’re suffocated. | 
Chick. Oh, Major, spare me, spare me! Ihad| Chick. Name it, Major, for pity’s sake, and let | 
no idea of this. me go! 


Major. Stop him making that noise—we shall| Major. It is this: you must promise to quit 
alarm the whole neighborhood. Dip his head un- your apartments next door early to-morrow 
der water, and give him another ducking, police- morning, and never show your confounded physi- 
man. [POLICEMAN does so. |ognomy in this locality again; for if ever I meet | 

Chick. [puffing and blowing.] Major, major— you within two miles of my house, I’ll—I’lI horse- 
spare me! Think of my youth and inexperience. | whip you within an inch of yout life! 

Don’t cut me off in my prime, but let me go this) Police. And serve him right, sir. 
time, and I promise you that I’ll never attempt) Major. Just so. Officer, you’re a man of sound 
such a thing again. Oh, Major, reflect—youw were common sense, and a credit to the force. Now, 
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|b) @ young man once! ‘sir, your answer ? 
| Major. What, sir! do you mean to say thatI, Chick. I will agree to anything, Major. 
/+| am an old man now ? Major. Very well. Policeman, help him out, 


Chick. Oh, no, Major; I don’t say anything of and let him go. [POLICEMAN does so.] Now, sir, 
the kind; quite the contrary, Major—quite the begone! and never let me see your ugly face 
contrary! again. [CHICK climbs the wall into his own gar- 

Major. Now, sir, Vl give you one chance for den. AMELIA joins her father. ] Ha, ha,ha! It’s 
your life, and mind you speak the truth. Equivo- all right, Milly, my dear; you won’t be troubled — 
cate in the slightest degree, and you are a dead by him again, I'll wager. Policeman, step inside 
man! Were you not attempting to elope with my and have some brandy ; and mind, not a word 
daughter? Give him another dip, policeman, to about this little affair must be breathed to any- 


assist him to answer. body. 
Chick. [almost suffocated. ] Y-y-y-es—y-y-es—| Police. Depend on me, sir; not a syllable es-— 
+| I was! capes my lips. 


Mujor. Oh, you precious scoundrel! You were,| Amelia. Poor fellow, you have served him very 
were you? Give him another dip, policeman. badly, but I have no doubt the cold water has 
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t| Now, then, if I let you go this time, will you ever quenched his love for me. 

{| repeat the attempt ? Chick. Alas for me! never more will I fall in 
t| Chick. Never, Major—never. Oh, I’m dying! love with woman. Once in a life-time is quite 
t| Major. Never address another word to my sufficient to experience the bitter feeling of | 
{ daughter, and never look at her again ? BLIGHTED LOVE. 

it Chick. Never—never again. Only let me go now! 

t Police. Shall I help him out of his bath, sir? THE END. 
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WITH 


Mrs. W. [spitefully.| Yes, I know he did. 


*CaAnd hi irel 
JOHN. \W:O'P P Ge lntecame soqusinted with Cice) 2 


Mrs. W. Gave him up! You mean that he 


a (i wished you good morning as soon as he was intro- 
A Larce, in One Act. avinctaeee 7 
BY W. E. SUTER Mrs. C. Yes, that was it, if it will make you |; 
| é ’ more contented. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. Mrs. W. I cannot but be aware that my husband |$ 


Royal Surrey, London, 1860. |e ee eee 


Bam Rang. ven RY AE 35, Peet ee Mr. Brindsley.| Mrs. C. [sneeringly.] He is a policeman. + 
ieee Sh opete Weavers At  S pert areinnyaieegd ¢ ae ping. Mrs. W. And his uniform renders him very fas- 4 
Tom Ohaifer...0..0000000 0 Lv Swaight, cinating—he couldn’t look more noble if he was an |j 
sae puree Sialp si sleneeanla horse Mabeies TO ORINE ee cis Miss Bolair. Inspector. Pp: 
ME OTE Ree aa Nn Dy ane eA a LES MISS Mrs. Atkins. Mrs. CG. At all events, Mrs. Wopps, I beg T may } 


\hear no more of your ridiculous suspicions and |j 
insinuations—they are insulting to me, for I ama 
respectable married woman. h 

Mrs. W. [sneeringly.| Yes; your husband is a |: 


_ SCENE.—A plain Chamber simply furnished; door 
R. C.; @ large cupboard, or closet, showing, when 
open, shelves all around it, on which are ranged 


cups and saucers, tea-pot, plates, dishes, etc Journeyman butcher, 
SLE 7g r 7 ’ ‘ 5) BS) Mr b 4 j Yr la : H will b a ma r fi | 
L. C3 L. U. E., @ window; door R.2., door L. s. C. [sharply.| He e ster before | 


op your husband is a sergeant. + 
; Mrs. W. Why did you take a lodging in this |¢ 
inter Mrs. Worrs, c. D., carrying a large pie. house ? 4 
Mrs. W. Oh, dear! [ylact : Mrs. C. I did not know that you were living |: 
pie is very hot ena a caree bated pit haa here, and even if I had should not have hesitated. 
to say, the crust is very light. I should think) “7s. W. No, of course you wouldn't. : 
John would be pleased with this for his supper. 2s. C. Oh, Mrs. Wopps, I am ashamed of you! | 
Seo there is no knowing what to get for him. _, 4/”s. W. Your husband, mum, shares my suspi- | 
wonder whether all policem i g | Clons. 

he is when he comes off his enti sia oe or Mrs. C. And your husband is jealous of you— |# 
Enter Mrs. CHOPS. B jealous of everybody that even looks at you, and |# | 

‘ pamees suffers, as he declares, a martyrdom all the while |4 
Mrs. C. Excuse my coming this way, Mrs. | he is on his beat. . 

Wopps; but that back staircase is so convenient.| Mrs. W. There is no true love without a little |+ 
Mrs. W. [shortly.] And what may you please to | jealousy ; but in his heart my Wopps knows that |} 
want, mum ? Iam devoted to him, as he is to me. 


Mrs. C. I want my husband. Mrs. C. Ah! ; 
_Mrs. W. And why should you expect to find) Mrs. W. And now excuse me, I must put my + 
him here, mum ? pie away. [Places pie on shelf in cupboard. 
Mrs. C. He said he had a Inessage to leave for} Mrs. C. For Mr. Wopps’ supper, I presume ? ‘ 
Mr. Wopps; and so I thought— Mrs. W. [closing cupboard door.] Yes, mum, it |3 
Mrs. W I don’t believe you. is, since you must know ; his appetite is very deli- |; 
Mrs. C. What did you say, mum? cate lately, and I thought this little delicacy |; 
Mrs. W. You are always intruding into my room | might tempt him. My thoughts, mum, are all cen- | 


with some excuse or other, and it’s Iny opinion that | tred in my own husband, and nobody else’s. 3 
you come after my husband. Mrs. C. Oh! I don’t think he’ll return very 
Mrs. C. [daughing. | Oh, you silly woman! hungry this evening. | 
; nate if I don’t forget that he courted you be-| Mrs. W. Why should you think so, pray ? 
se e au ee love with me. Mrs. C. Because, awhile ago, I saw him glide |¥ 
- rs. C. Nonsense—we were never Sweethearts ;| down the steps of an area, and into the kitchen. /$) 
Ne eve were neighbors; and once or twice he! Mrs. W. Well, mum, and what of that? He + 
Ook ine to the tea-gardens, and paid for tea and | had a case there, I dare say. | 


| Shrimps. Mrs. C. Oh, yes, it was a case ; no doubt about 3) 
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it. But I have my ironing to do, so I hope you 


will have the goodness to excuse me. [Aside.] 
| I have given her a turn; and really, a little bit of 


revenge is not at all unpleasant. [zit R. D. 
Mrs. W. [sinking into chair.] Down an area! 
I have heard that policemen do sometimes go down 
areas; but my John wouldn’t—no, he looks higher 
than that. IfI really thought he could descend 


so low— 


Snug. [putting his head in, c. D.] Is Mrs. Wopps 
at home ? 

Mrs. W. Yes, she is. What may you please 
to want? 


Snug. [running forward.| I want you. [About 
to embrace her—she rises and retreats.| My 
blessed Betsy, give me a kiss. 

Mrs. W. If you don’t keep off, sir, ’1l scream fire! 
_ Snug. I knew you would give me a warm re- 
ception. 

Mrs. W. Why, gracious! Oh, dear! If he 
wasn’t in Australia, I should say you were my 
brother Sam. 

Snug. He was there, but he isn’t, for here heis. 

Mrs. W. Ob, my dear Sam! 

Snug. My blessed Betsy! [They embrace.] I 
knew you would be glad to see me. 

Mrs. W. Glad! [Crying and wiping her eyes. ] 
Never was so happy 1n all my life. 

Snug. (laughing.| Whatrum chaps women are! 
Happen what will, they are sure to cry; miserable 


‘| or jolly, they can’t settle down without a good 
-| shower of tears. Cry away, my blessed Betsy, for 
- I suppose it does you good. 


Mrs. W. And so, my dear Sam, you have 


really come at last? 


Snug. Yes; and what’s more, I haven’t come 


home with empty pockets. Had good luck at the 


| diggin’s—had to wait a precious long time for it, 
| though; at last my mates and I lighted on a nug- 


- life. 


‘| where is he? ; 


get—something worth talking about ; and now, as 
far as money can do it, I am a gentleman for 


Mrs. W. Oh, I am so glad! 
Snug. And so you ought to be, Betsy, for I'll 
make a lady of you, and your husband, too. But 


Mrs. W. John— 
Snug. Wopps, yes. . 
Mrs. W. He won’t be home for two hours yet; 


he’s on duty. 


Snug. Ah, exactly; you wrote to me that he 


‘| Was a peeler. 


Mrs. W. Don’t never let him hear you say 
peeler—it would hurt his feelings; he is so very 
susceptible—comes of highly respectable parents 
—was brought up to no sort of employment; in 


fact, he was a gentleman till he married me, and 
- then, as I had a little bit of money, and he was 
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anxious for a genteel occupation, we took an es- 


| tablishment in the general line. 


Snug. And how did it answer ? 

Mrs. W. Well, we had a beautiful shop, and 
should have done a good trade if we had had any 
custom ; but we hadn’t, except people that never 
paid, and we got tired of that. 

Snug. And retired. 

Mrs. W. It wasashop. We sold everything— 
that is, I mean, we had everything to sell, from 
the finest butter and eggs down to a very superior 
hearthstone. 

Snug. And nobody had any taste? 


our money and eaten all our stock. 
Snug. The superior hearthstone included ? 
Mrs. W. And then Wopps entered the force. 
Snug. The force? Oh, ah, turned peeler ! 
Mrs. W. Don’t be so vulgar, Sam—pray don’t! 
Snug. Never mind, Betsy, your troubles are 


make a man of Wopps, and you too. 
Mrs. W. [throws her arms round his neck.) 
My dear Sam! 


Enter CHOPS, R. D., and starts. 


Chops. Hem, hem! Excuse me, of course, Mrs. 
Wopps; I didn’t know you was engaged, or— 

Mrs. W. What is it, Mr. Chops ? 

Chops. Have you seen my Sarah ? 

Mrs. W. She was here just now. 


off duty; nice goings on in this house altogether. 
I’m disappointed in you, Mrs. Wopps; I thought 
you was a different sort of person, I did. 

Snug. What does he mean ? 

Mrs. W. I don’t understand you, Mr. Chops? 

Chops. When I thinks that while Wopps is ma- 
jestically a-walking back’ards and for’ards on his 
beat, you are—ha, ha, ha!—it delights me that 
he’s a victim. He’s cut up my carcass pretty often, 
and I shall be proud to see him on the hook. I wish 
you good afternoon, Mrs. Wopps! [HxitR.D. 


Mrs. W. Ob, dear! now I see—he doesn’t know | 


—he—I shall be the talk of all Clare-market. 
Snug. Come along, Betsy ; we’ll soon enlighten 


him, and then how sheepish he’ll look! Here, you | 
Chops! [Goes off, R. D., dragging MRS. WopPpPs | 
with hin; JOHN WoPPS darts on, C. D.; stops 


suddenly and looks around, then slowly advances. 
Wopps. From information I received— 


table, etc., then comes forward desparringly.| Yes, 
it’s true—she’s gone. 


our connubial chamber. 
open L. D.—then stops and peers.| No, no! [Com- 
ing forward.| The prisoner has escaped ! She has 
Slipped off the matrimonial handcuffs—has filed 
away the fetters of love—and has bolted! Govern- 
ment shan’t offer a reward for her apprehension— 
I won’t allowit. Whatreward have I got for all my 
affection? Oh, Betsy, Betsy! [Swnksinto chair. 


Enter ToM CHAFFER, C. D. 


Chaf. [aside.] There he is! What a green ’un— 
one can gammon him to anything. [{Alowd.] 
Wopps! [He jumps up. 

Wopps. Yes, that’s my name—but you have 
stung me worse than any waps that ever was. 

Chaf. Come back to your beat or you’ll be 
found out. 

Wopps. No; I shall be found at home, for here 
I mean to stay. 

Chaf. [aside, laughing.| Well, he is green! 
[ Aloud.] When I came up to you, you were quietly 
slipping down some area steps. 

Wopps: Yes, | know—at No. 6 Grubb Street. 
[Aside.] The cook had kindly informed me that 
she had a considerable portion of a cold fowl very 
much at my service. 

Chaf. What were you up to down there, eh ? 


Mrs. W. No. So we staid till we had spent all | 


all over now. I never had a brother, consequently | 
you are my only sister, and, as I said before, ’ll | 


Chops. Ah! thought, I suppose, that Wopps was | 


[4 
thought appears to strike him—he bolts to cup- | 
board—opens door and looks in—peeps under the | 


Oh, Betsy—oh, Eliza- 
buff! Eh—but stop! we have another apartment-— | 
[Darts up, and throws | 


Sted 
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Wopps. A boy had just thrown a marble down 
the area, and I was going to see if he’d broke a 
window. 

Chaf. Ah, ah! then I told you [sniggering 


aside] that a man had just called upon your wife, | pie on floor in cupboard.) To be shut up alone with : 


after making sure that you were not at home. 

Wopps. Oh! : 

Chaf. And that I had every reason to believe 
they were about to elope together. 

Wopps. And then I rushed from you in a state 
of delirium. 

Chaf. At the very moment that an old woman 
was knocked down by a wheelbarrow under your 
very nose. 

Wopps. I know it—and she shouted “ Police!” 
—everybody shouted “ Police!”—and the result 
will be, that once more will be heard the libelous 
remark, that a policeman is never in the way 
when he’s wanted. 

Chaf. Have you noticed anything strange in 
your wife’s manner lately ? 

Wopps. Yes; she was always queer when I 
came home without any appetite. Unjust female! 
_ How should a man be hungry, with so many gen- 
erous cooks residing on his beat ? 

Chaf. And now she has gone and left you— 
bolted with some other scamp. 

Wopps. Other scamp? Be particular about 
your grammar, will you? But, of course, Tom, it’s 
all true—you wouldn’t deceive me! 

Chaf. Now, is it likely ? 

Wopps. Certainly not! You are one of us—and 
a policeman is the soul of honor. 

Chaf. Of course he is. 

Wopps. Tom! the man that could ever doubt 
| @ policeman’s evidence, would be base enough to 
set the ‘Thames on fire, if by human means that 
_ daring act could be accomplished. 

Chaf. Well, now, take my advice—come back 
to your beat. Recollect that public duty— 
Wopps. Pooh—I’m on domestic duty! 
Tom, is paramount. And she knows 
Tom, that I never neglected it—and yet, now, she 

—oh! treacherous Betsy—atrocious Elizabuff! 

Chaf. [aside.] Well, now, this is what I do call 


That, 
—she knows, 


red 


lark. [ Goes off, laughing, c. D. 
Wopps. Cruel female—you have broken my 
_ heart, and deprived me of the cold fowl I was 


_ about to masticate; and now I feel a void—an 
_ emptiness all around and about me! Of course it’s 
grief—it can’t be because I am hungry. I wonder 
whether there is anything in the cupboard? [ Goes 
into cupboard.] What's this? [Brings out pie and 
| places it on table, shaking his Jingers.] Phew; it’s 
hot! This pie is a small token of her remorse in 
_ Tunning away from me—proves that she is not all | 
_ base, since she has left me this to sustain me in 
_iny sorrow! [Breaking out.] But who is the villain 
_ that has taken her from me? [Drawing his trun- | 
cheon.| Will nobody give him into custody? Let 
me see the ruffian—Pll demolish him ! [Brings his 
_truncheon down on the pie and smashes in the 
_crust.| What’s this? [Pulling out a head.| Curse 

me if it isn’t a rabbit pie! This wounds my feel- 
ings worse than all! She knows that I was once 
Suspected of unfair dealings with a pie of this 
nature! Awful reprobate—not only to run away 
from me, but at the moment of her departure to 
prepare this insult tomy misery! Hark! I hear 
somebody coming up-stairs—it’s my sergeant, no 
doubt, who has missed me off my beat. I must 


—pray don’t! 


to— Why, she isn’t here! Where has she gone to, |: 
Mercy on me, what’s that! 
cupboard door—it flies open, 
sitting on the floor, and feebly nodding his head | 
and shaking his truncheon.] Gracious, 
why are you there ? 


told you there was a pie in the cupboard. 


have eaten it all? 


ting in it! 


hide, and I must put this out of the way; for if he 
should see this rabbit pie, he’ll be certain that 
am not far off. [Goes into cupboard with pi 
Oh! it is so hot I can’t hold it. [Hastily plae 


y | 


a rabbit pie! What an awful situation for a re- | 
spectable policeman ! ’ 
[Closes cupboard door, shutting himself in. 


; 
Enter Mrs. Woprs and Sam SNuG, R. D. 


Mrs. W. Dear, dear, how unfortunate! | 
Snug. Wonder how we missed him? [Joun | 
Woprprs looks from cupboard and starts.] Don’t | 
take on so! What need you mind what anybody | 
Says? | 

Wonte [aside.] There’s a ruffian. 

Snug. I have arranged all my plans, Betsy. 

Wopps. [aside.] Calls her Betsy! then the evi- 
dence is complete, and I am fully committed for 
a heavy trial. 

Staggers back into cupboard, closing door. 

Snug. We'll live in the country, Betsy; in a 
large house, up steps, and a dog-kennel in the | 
passage, and a coach-house at the bottom of the 
garden; and we’ll keep some pigs in the back 
kitchen, and everything besides that’s genteel 
and fashionable. And I say, Betsy, shan’t we as- 
tonish Wopps? — [Wopps groans in cupboard. ° 

Mrs. W. Good gracious! what’s that ? g 

Snug. You ought to know best—I am quite a | 
stranger here. 

Mrs. W. But if Wopps should first be told that | 
I— [Wopps groans again—both start. ] Oh, what- 
ever is it? . 

Snug. Do you keep a cat ? 

Mrs. W. Yes, but— 

Snug. Well, never mind—come along, Betsy. 
[Putting his arm round her waist. Wopps puts 
his head from cupboard, and hastily draws it back 
again.) Don’t fret any more, but give me a kiss, 
Betsy dear, and come along with me. [Kisses her ) 
with a loud smack; Worrs groans again, and a | 
rattling is heard amongst some of the crockery— |) 
both start. I 

Mrs. W. I don’t believe that was the cat. | 

Snug. Then there’s a ghost on the premises, ||) 
and your husband can take him in charge, con- |) 
sidering he’s a peeler. I 

Mrs. W. Now don’t say peeler !—there’s a dear |) 
[They go off, c. D. | 
| 


MRS. CHOPS enters, R. D. 
Mrs. C. Mrs. Wopps, would you be good enough 


I wonder? [Wopps groans; Mrs. Crops starts.] | 
[A blow is heard at \* 
and WOPPS is seen }; 
Mr. Wopps! Wl 


Wopps. From information I received— B| 
Mrs. C. [laughing.] I understand. Somebody F 
Wopps. [writhing.| Rabbit—rabbit ! | 
Mrs. C. Rabbit what ? F | 
Wopps. It was a rabbit pie, mum. iB | 
Mrs. C. Was! You don’t mean to say that you 3 


| 
| 


Wopps. [indignantly.] Ate it? No—I’m a-sit- |] 
Mrs. C. What! | 


| long from the baker’s. 


| tell me if the gravy has soiled my uniform. [He 
| turns, and pieces of pie-crust, part of dish, etc., 
| are seen clinging to his coat and sticking out of 
| his pockets. 


| is false 


Yes, mum, walked off—walked off with a fellow 
that called me a peeler ! 


no reason to ask for a remand to complete the 


¢ 


_ Mrs. C. I should have declined the honor. 


o 
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JOHN WOPPS. ‘ 


Wopps. Yes, mum; and if I was called on to 
ive evidence, I should swear that it hasn’t been 
; [He rises.) See, mum, 
[pointing to floor) there is the débris, as the news- 
papers say. Perhaps you'll be good enough to 


Mrs. C. But what does all this mean ? 
V7 cups. [breaking out.] It means that my wife 
! That she has sloped—gone off with a 

vagabond not half so good-looking as I am. 

Mrs. C. It isn’t possible ! 

Wopps. Not possible! I tell you there’s no 
comparison between us! He’s ugly, mum—ugly ! | 

Mrs. C. Not possible, I mean, that your wife 
has run away. 

Wopps. If I said run away, I improperly ex- 
pressed myself—I should have said, walked off. 


Mrs. C. Good heavens! 
Wopps. Oh, it’s a safe conviction—and I have 


case. They made love here, before my face, 
while I was behind their back. I saw him with 
his arm round her waist, and I heard him kiss her. 

Mrs. C. And you didn’t knock him down? 

Wopps. I didn’t—for I felt so weak and he 
looked so powerful. It wasn’t for want of courage ; 
ask the boys on my beat—they fly before me. 
When I see five or six of them together, up to 
their larks, I rush in amongst them—TI hit the 
biggest on the nose with my truncheon, and, as a 
warning and example, I seize the littlest by the 
hair of his head, and lug him off to the station, 
regardless of consequences. 

Mrs. C. But with respect to your wife ? 

Wopps. I don’t respect her at all—how should 
1? Hasn’t she escaped from my custody ?— 
wasn’t I a witness ?—didn’t I hear her say ‘‘ My 
dear ” to the ruftian who called me by the ignomin- 
ious name of ‘peeler”? Oh, Mrs. Chops, I think 
I could have borne all but that !—that ‘“ peeler ” 
was the last straw, and it broke my back. Oh, 
then it was that—overpowered, annihilated—I 
subsided into the rabbit pie ! 

Mrs. C. I don’t believe one word of all you have 
been talking about. I know by my idusband’s 
ridiculous jealousy that— 

Wopps. He ought to be ashamed of himself. 
Whatever opinion he may have formed of you, he 
knows that J am a moral man. 

Mrs. C. Well, Iam sure, Mr. Wopps! 

Wopps. Don’t mind me—I don’t know what I 
My wife has run away, and 

my head isn’t as it ought tobe. Oh, Mrs. Chops, 

Ishould have made you Mrs. Wopps! 


am talking about. 


Wopps. No, youwouldn’t! How could you, after 
the several teas and shrimps that I so liberally 
paid for on your account ? You were very expen- 
Sive, Mrs. Chops. Of course you remember the 
Imany glasses of rum and water— 

_ Mrs. C. Which you drank. 

Wopps. Did I? I don’t know. My head, as I 
Said before— [Breaking out.] Which is the way to 
Bedlam? Mrs. Chops, call a cab, put the fare in my 
pocket, and give orders that if they can’t cure me 
I am to be smothered. 
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Mrs. C. Pray do not make a fool of yourself. 

Wopps. Consoling angel—your sympathy is a 
comfort to my suffering bosom! Bless you, Mrs. 
Chops, bless you! 

Mrs. C. [getting away.] Mr. Wopps, what are 
you about ? 

Wopps. Excuse me, I don’t know—it’s my 
head, as I said before. My wife has left me—and 
now— other days—the tea—and the shrimps—they 
are rising— 

Mrs. C. Mr. Wopps! 

Wopps. To my memory. Again I am beside 
you in the tea-gardens—again I see the glass of 
rum and water before me. Would that I could 
seem again to drink it—again I attempt to kiss 
you! [Tries to kiss her. 

Mrs. C. [slapping his face.| How dare you! 

Wopps. And again you slap my face. Excuse 
me, I don’t know—it’s my head, as I said before. 
Again my ardor—and the rum and water—render 
me desperate! [Sheis hurrying away—he pursues 
and brings her back.| Again you attempt to fly, 
leaving me to pay the waiter ! 

Mrs. C. Let me go, sir, or— 

Wopps. Again I seize, and frantically embrace 
you! [Embracing her.| And again— 


Enter CHOPS, suddenly, R. D. 


Chops. Knuckles of veal, and ribs of beef, 
here’s a go! 

Wopps. What business have you here, intrud- 
ing on my misery ? 

Chops. What business have you to be cuddling 
my Sarah? 

Wopps. Did I cuddle you, Sarah? Perhaps I 
did—I don’t know. My head, as I said before— 

Mrs. C. Chops, don’t make yourself ridiculous! 
I merely came to borrow a flat-iron, and he— 

Chops. Rubbish! Vl score him like a line of 
pork! [ll chop his bones! Pl— 


Wopps. Now yousee, mum, throwgh that cursed | 


flat-iron I shall be horribly mangled. 


Enter Mrs. WOPPS, C. D. 


Mrs. Wopps. Ob! you have come home. [Run- 
ning to him.| Oh, John—my dear John! 

Wopps. [starting back.] Betsy, Betsy! don’t 
approach me. From information I received— 

Mrs. W. Oh, I have such news for you! 

Wopps. No, you haven’t—it’s no news. 
ble female, go—you are discharged! And I wishI 
could say that you leave the court without a stain 
upon your character. 

Mrs. W. [to Cuops.] I understand you have 
told him what you saw ? 

Wopps. No, ’m my own witness; go, leave 
me, or I—I don’t know what I may do—I’m a ma- 
niac ! 

Mrs. W. [laughing.] Oh, you ninny! Why? 

Chops. Ah, you are a nice pair—well-matched 
—for just now I caught Wopps a-cuddling my 
Sarah. 

Mrs. W. [starting.| What! 
Mrs. C. Mrs. Wopps, I assure you— 
Mrs. W. You did, villain, you did ? 


Wopps. I really don’t know; for my head, as I | 


said before— 
Mrs. W. Oh, you wretcbh—I'll leave youdirectly! 
Wopps. Leaveme? You have left me—so, sup- 


pose I did cuddle Mrs. Chops, what right have | 


you to interfere ? 
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JOHN WOPPS. 


‘ 


Mrs. W. Well, if ever— 

Chops. [seizing Woprps.] Perhaps I have no 
right to interfere, eh? [Shaking him.] Haven't 
I—eh? 


Wopps. Chops, you shall be sorry for this—I’ll | 
_ swear you tried to murder me. | 
always believes a policeman’s evidence. 


The magistrate 


Mrs. C. Chops—Mrs. Wopps—I assure you— 
Chops. Rascal! 
Mrs. W. [sevzing Worprs.] Ruffian! 

[ They shake him. 


SNUG enters, C. D. 


Snug. Halloa, halloa, Betsy—what’s the matter 
now? 

Wopps. [breaking away.] Oh, that’shim! Vile 
destroyer of my domestic felicity, look at me— 
T’m a maniac ! 

Snug. I see you are. Betsy, is this Wopps? _ 

Mrs. W. Yes; and he’s been a-kissing this 
young woman. 

Chops. A-cuddling my Sarah. 

Mrs. C. [erying.| Oh, this is too much! 

Wopps. Yow’re right it is. It’s harder to swal- 
low than the rabbit pie. I thought I was the 


_ prosecutor in this case, but it seems, after all, that 
_ I’m the prisoner at the bar. 


Snug. Wopps, I shan’t allow these goings on. 
Wopps. Ruffian, you’ve got your object ; and if 


_ I think proper to cuddle every girl in the parish, 


what’s the odds to you? 

Mrs. W. [screaming.] Oh, the wretch! 

Snug. [seizing Worrs, and shaking him. It’s 
my duty to wring your neck. 

Wopps. Not when I’m on duty—you mustn’t— 
let me go! [Breaking away.| When was there a 
law passed to authorize everybody to shake a po- 
liceman ? 

Mrs. C. It serves you right, Mr. Wopps! 

Wopps. Go on. 

Chops. You are a scoundrel! 

Wopps. Proceed. 

Mrs. W. A deceitful vagabond! 

Wopps. Thank you. [Zurning to SnuG.] It’s you 
next, I believe ? 

Snug. And an infernal peeler ! 

Wopps. [starting violently.| Eh! that’s a set- 
tler—no man’s reason could stand against it—con- 
sequently, I'm a maniac! I’ve been injured and 
tortured by you all—goaded by the butcher like 
a refractory bullock, till my head—as I said be- 


_ fore, [flourishing his truncheon] ma maniac ; if I 


kill anybody, you mustn’t prosecute. I’m determ- 
ined to commit slaughter, and to begin I'll smash— 
Omnes. [retreating a step.] Eh! 
Wopps. The crockery! [Darts into cupboard 
and hammers away at the crockery with his trun- 


cheon ; the women scream; Mrs. Woprs runs’ 


up, closes cupboard door upon Worprs, and bolts 
it. The smashing of crockery continwes—women 
scream again—MRS. CHOPS falls into SNUG’s arms 
—CHoPs hastens and drags her away—Mrs. 
Worps falls into CHOP’s arms—Mrs. CHops pulls 
her away—Mrs. CHors then falls into her hus- 
band’s arms—MRrs. Worps into those of SNvG. 


COSTUMES 
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Woprprs, who has been hammering away at cup-— 
board door with his truncheon, now breaks a hol 
in a panel, and puts his head through, staring at” 
his wife as she lies in SNUG’S arms; MRS. WOPPS 
looks up, sees her husband’s head, screams, and 
runs and unbolts the door ; the door then swings” 
forward, bringing WorPrs with it, his head re- 
maiming in the same position. a 
Mrs. W. Pull your head out! 
Wopps. [struggling.| I can’t! ¥ 
Mrs. W. Yow'll be choked! . 
Wopps. Lam! [The two WOMEN lug at the tai 
of his coat—the two MEN drive at his head; hes 
at last liberated, and falls to the ground; CHOPS 
and SNUG raise and carry him forward. 
Mrs. W. Oh, he is in a swoon! [Kneeling beside. 
him.|] John—Wopps—John! speak to your ow 1 
Betsy ! 
Wopps. [seated on ground, and with a vacant 
stare.| From information I received— [Seeing 
| 


| 


: 


| 


SnuG.] Ah! there he is—there he is! 
Mrs. W. Yes, thank goodness, there he is. 
Wopps. [groaning.| Oh! 
Mrs. W. Why, you gaby, this is my brother, 
just ccme back from Australia. 
Wopps. [jumping up.| What! 
Chops. and Mrs. C. Your brother ? . 
Snug. Sam Snug—Betsy’s big brother—at your 
service. . 
Wopps. Your brother! Then, from informa-| 
tion I received, I have every reason to believe 
that I have made a d——d fool of myself. : 
Snug. I should like to see the man that would 
contradict you. . | 
Mrs. W. And he has brought home such a lot 
of money. 
Wopps. 'Then he’s welcome. i 
Snug. You and Betsy shall share my. fortune 
with me. ay 
Wopps. Noble individual; you are an honor 
your sex ! i: 
Mrs. W. Oh, but, I forgot: did you cuddle M aq 
Chops ? | 
Wopps. I don’t know. My head, as I said) 
before — | 
Mrs. C. He really did not know what he was) 
doing, and I beg I may be bothered no more) 
about it. q 
Snug. You won’t. For we shall retire into the) 
country—a large mansion, with a coach-house 
and a pig-sty. 2 
Chops. Then I’ll never be jealous no more, Sara he 
Wopps. And now I shall retire into private life, 
and live happy ever after, with my Betsy’s love’ 
and my brother-in-law’s money, and cheered by 
the proud consciousness that, as a member of the 
force, I was always at my post. There was one’ 
on my beat I used to lean ‘against. And I hopey 
you will allow me to say, that I have won the en- | 
tire approbation of a great number of highly re-_ 
‘spectable inhabitants. Of course I shall name no # 
‘parties, but only say, as usual, that—from inform- ) 
ation I received— es J 
im? a } . 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—Dr. JOHNSON. 
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of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C. 


Though she’s no queen as yet. She’s but be- 
troth’d, 


And wears the ring without the rites of marriage; 
F 1A Y B A S ° | It being deemed expedient, for reasons, 
* | That she should study the high art of queen-craft 
Upon the soil o’er which she is to reign. 
I say, I cast my eyes upon this girl 
Y Romantic Arama, in How Acts. And made her mine—about a year ago. 
This creature, Gudiel, rushes to the queen, 
Dragging”’her brat into the royal chambers, 
And weeps, and wails, and howls of my seduction. 
Plebeian fool! ‘The queen, sir, sends for me, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF 


VICTOR HUGO. And says, forsooth, the wench being of her suite, 
er F I must espouse her! Do you hear? Espouse! 
| ee OOP IES I refus’d flatly—for the which I’m banish’d! 
| Ruy Blas Princess’ Theatre, Oct. 27, 1860. | You hear me—banished !_ Twenty years of labor, 
I] Don Salluste de Bazan......-..........-.++- “Walter Lacy. | Of travail night and day, my office, power, 
| a oat a lotic Se to ee ee oe i) oe Presidency of the High Court of Alcades, 
ee ee “ Garden. Revenues, patronages, influence 
MIDOTMIEOALCL Jina cic ccs ccs. ccseuses scenes fe aera! And trust, fall at a stroke! 
Moreland Gudiel. "Tis not yet known! 
eee Sal. It will be known to-morrow. Let us go! 
| ae PONTE cis eee. cheie.ch) & Fem Pleie se sa. 0 0 oe Paulo. I would not bear the mocking of the crowd— | 
ee eee se Daly. I will not fall—I’ll vanish! Gudiel, | 
pai a eee PE eee) esac use a Miss Eaten I choke with rage ! But I will plan 4 mine 
FP IEITTE UL IED vedios > oa sc cls areléiels oop oe nalae ‘* Rose é : ! 
) Duchess of Albuquerque. .......ccccececesees Mrs. Weston. Shall scatter all my foes. They banish me! ' 
BePaquita,............. Pee eee tase. ss Gudiel. Whose arm, my lord, hath struck this 
Ladies of Honor, Nobles, Pages, Halberdiers, Attendants, Algua- blow 2 
zils, Black Slaves, ete. ; ; 
ScENE—Spain. PERIOD—1692, Sal. The queen’s. 


| I'll be revenged, Gudiel. You hear me, 
BD eet Doors 4B tocond Bateanost ©. Uypor thrancar or satias | oo Know I have a grateful memory. 
(Hote ii igh I ae Eat See De Ma | go to my estate in Finlas, there es 
facing the audience. s%/Tl plot vengeance. Oh, banished for a girl! 

| Haste our preparations! You go with me! 
First I would have a word with that same man. 
| 9 Od Lag Oh! I wili have such venge— Pshaw! let me 


Scene I.—Grand Hall in the Royal Palace at think, - 
_ Madrid. Large window, practicable, x. v. ».;| Not talk. Could iy ae ner eee 
arches at back, and curtains; door opposite |Help me? Umph! Ill try. Haste thee, Gudiel! 
window, L. U. B.; table and chairs, L. 0.3 writ-| , Gudiel. Thad forgot. The Alguazils you ordered 
ing materials. Attend your pleasure ! 

Sal. Let them wait! Until 
Einter DON SALLUSTE and GUDIEL from L. D. To-night I’m master here, at least. Now leave 
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Sal. Close the door, Gudiel. All vet are asleep. me ! [GUDIEL bows and exits L. D. 
The day is breaking, [looking from window] and | [Calls at door.| Ho! Ruy Blas! 
my night begins ; Enter Ruy BuAs, dressed as DON SALLUSTE’S 
Yes, Gudiel, yes—my reign is over. SERVANT, L. D. 
Oh, thunderstroke! To lose all in a day ! Ruy. My lord! 
For what? A silly girl—at my age, truly Sal. I quit Madrid 
A foolish fancy! Listen! but be silent. To-night. [Ruy bows.] Open yon casement! 
The affair is secret, and I’d keep it so. [Ruy does so.] Do you see 
[GUDIEL bows, SALLUSTE sits R. of table. |That ragged cavalier? [Ruy assents.] Beckon 
A girl of some slight beauty, but no birth— him hither ; 
A follower of the queen’s, as she is call’d— I would speak with him. [Ruy obeys. 
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| 2 RUY BLAS. 


[Act I, Seene 1. 


Close the casement—so! [Ruy obeys, then holds 
back the curtain, L.; DON CSAR appears, 
ragged, with broken feather in his hat, long 
sword, etc.; DON CHSAR and Ruy recog- 
nize each other, but do not speak; DON 
SALLUSTE observes them. 

They know each other; how’s that? I must learn. 
[He signs to Ruy to go; Ruy bows, and ex- 
418, L; oD). 

Well, brigand ? 

Cesar. Well, cousin ? 
Sal. What news? 
Cesar. As Chief 

Of the Alcades, you should know everything. 

Sal. Last night Don Charles de Mira was at- 
tacked ; 

Robbed of his purse, his sword, his clothes— 

Cesar. Aha! 
Sal. But as’twas Easter Eve, and he’s a knight 

_ Of the most noble order of St. James, 

The brigands gave him back his cloak. 

Cesar. And why? 

Sal. The order was embroidered. You were 
there ! 

Cesar. Well, truth to speak, I was—as a spec- 
tator. 

' IT never touched Don Charles. I gave no orders. 

| I but gave—advice; you hear, advice—no more. 

Sal. Last week the watch was beaten. Were 
you there ? 
Cesar. Singing extemporaneous verses— 

Nothing more. You know my vein for poetry. 

Sal. In France you were accused of breaking 
ope— 


FF4444444 


| Spain. 
_ To levy contributions on a foe 
Is praiseworthy by all the laws of war. 
Sal. In Flanders, near to Mons, you dar’d to take 
Moneys belonging to the church 
Cesar. Did I? 
Was it in Flanders? P’raps it was! 
_I’m such a traveler, I quite forget. 
_ Hast done ? 
Sal. Don Cesar de Bazan, when I 
_ But think of you and of your way of life, 
_ The blush of shame mounts to my brow. 
| _ Cesar. Does it? 
_ Don’t check it! It will do you good. A blush, 
I take it, is but seldom seen there. A blush! 
_ You still can blush! I envy you! 
Sal. Our house— 
Cesar. Stop! To all Madrid, saving yourself, 
| my name, 
| My real name, is unknown. Our house’s honor 
Is quite safe for me! Cousin, no more of that. 
I was Don Cesar—I am now Zafari. 
Sal. The brigand of Galicia, Malatesta, 
_ Your chosen friend. 
__ Cesar. Hear reason—but for him 
_Lhad starved of cold and hunger. Seeing me 
| Famished and naked one December day, 


You see 


_ The Count of Alba, lately lost a rich 

_ Embroidered vest. 

Sal. Well? 

Cesar. This is it. [Showing it beneath his cloak. 
Sal. This! 

Cesar. Yes. 

_ Malatesta gave it me. ’Tis becoming, 

| Is’t not? 


+ 


Dp 
Cesar. Tush! France, coz, is the enemy of|I’ll pay your debts, restore your palaces, 


_ He took compassion on me. That perfumed fool, | I’d raise a troop of mutineers at once. 
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Sal. Are you not ashamed ? 

Cesar. Ashamed of what? 
I never was ashamed to clothe myself 
When I was naked. ’Tis handsome, and I hear 
l’ the latest fashion! Look, my cousin. | 

[ Opens his ragged cloak and exhibits vest. 

I found the pockets full of billet-doux, 
So, when both hungry and in love, I sit me 
Near a kitchen, and inhale the steams of fat, 
Rich meats, and in perusing o’er these sighs 
Of perfumed paper, satisfy my love 
And hunger too. 

Sal. Don Ceesar ! 

Cesar. Cousin! Truce 
To your reproaches. I am noble—true 
Don Cesar de Bazan, Count of Garofa. 
Before I came to man’s estate, I wasted 
All my patrimonial. I was rich, 
Am now a beggar. Once Vd palaces, 
Domains, debtors—devil knows what beside ; 
Now I have nothing—and Count Alba’s vest, 
And love-letters—stop—I had forgot: I have 
A thousand creditors—and they’re not enough ; 
I fain would have one more. Kinsman, cousin !— 
Don Salluste de Bazan, Marquis of Finlas— 
I pray thee, lend thy noble relative 
Ten crowns! 

Sal. Cesar, I am rich— 

Cesar. Yowe lucky. 

Sal. And childless. 

Cesar. That’s still luckier ! 

Sal. V’ve seen, 
Ceesar, your degradation, and would fain 
Stretch out a hand to lift you to your seat. 


Present you at the court, and from the ashes 

Of beggar Zafari raise up Don Cesar ! 

Cesar. [transported with joy.] You will! you'll - 
pay my debts? 

Sal. I will! 

Cesar. What joy 
For my poor creditors! and what surprise 
For them and me! Speak on, dear coz, your lips 
Drop eloquence! Speak on! 

Sal. For this I make 
Conditions—so first take my purse. [Gives it him. 

Cesar. [taking it.| I like 
Your first condition. Ifthe others be 
No harder, why, we shall agree like turtles. 

Sal. That is a trifle. To-day Ill count you out 
Five hundred ducats. | 

Cesar. [astounded.| What! My sword—my life 
Are yours! 

Sal. I neither want your sword or life. 

Cesar. What then ? 

Sal. I think thou knowest every ruffian 
In Madrid? 

Cesar. [bowing.| You do me honor—and ’tis one |} 
That I deserve. There’s not a vagabond 
Of all, who’s not my intimate acquaintance ! | 

Sal. You could, at need, soon raise up a revolt ? 

Cesar. Revolt !—a revolution, if you like. 


There’s all my creditors; why, they alone 
Would form a numerous army. 

Sal. ’m speaking 
To Don Cesar—not unto Zafari. 
I’d have thee spread a net—a trap—a pit, 
As secret as the fowler’s who lays bait 
For birds—who, with themorning’s sun, fly straight 
Into the snare. Id be revenged! | 
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_ No more, my noble cousin. 


_ To lay a snare to catch a woman! 


| And you have stood the test! 


Act I, Scene 1.) 


3 


Cesar. On whom ? 

Give me his name—TI’'ll seek him out and fight him ! 
Sal. I do not seek revenge upon a man. 
Cesar. Upon what, then ? 

Sal. A woman ! 
Cesar. What! a woman ! | 

List to me: 

He who, by birth or courage, with the right 

To draw his sword in face of day—who, born 

A noble, meanly stoops to play the spy— 

The Alguazil—upon a woman—were he 

Grandee of Castile, Knight of Iago, 

Marquis or duke, I’d have hung up as high 

As a tree-top, and nail’d unto a gibbet ! 

Sal. Cesar ! 
Cesar. Not a word. No! keep your secret 


_ And your gold; I'll none of either! [Throws the 


purse down.| I know 


_ That hunger steals—despair by night, by force 
_ Or stratagem, bursts ope a dungeon door, 


And cuts the throats of judges, jailors, hangmen— 
Brigands stop travelers, thieves waylay. What 
then ? 


| Tis brave, sword fighting sword, man fighting 


man ; 
But with a honeyed tongue and accent false 
To lure 
The pretty, powerless, unsuspecting bird, 


_ And trap her to a deep abyss of shame ! 
_ By Heav’n, Id rather the executioner 
Tore out my heart and toss’d it i the mire, 


And let street-dogs lick up its life-blood. 

Sal. Nay, 

Cousin. 

Cesar. Live in your palace, I'll live upon 
Air—find by the mountain-side a downy bed, 
With gypsies, tinkers, beggars, and the like. 
Farewell! Keep with your courtiers and your 

equals— 
I'll to my vagabonds and live at ease ! 
V’ll herd with wolves—I will not coil with serpents. 

Sal. Cousin, your hand—your hand—my trick 

succeeded, 
Your hand, I pray 
you. 

Cesar. What ! 

Sal. I did but try you, cousin—that was all. 

Cesar. Then she on whom you’d be revenged— 

Sal. A trick! 

A trick—imaginary ! 

Cesar. And your plan 
To pay my debts—was that imaginary ? 

The five hundred ducats, were they a fiction ? 
I fear they were! 

Sal. Not so. I go to seek them! 

[ Goes to door, and beckons on Ruy BLAS. 

Cesar. [aside.| That low’ring face—I’ll swear 

he was in earnest. 
His lips say yes—I fear his looks mean perhaps ! 

Sal. Remain here, Ruy Blas! [Ruy BLAS bows. 

To CmSAR.] I will return! 
[Hxit DoN SALLUSTE, L. D. 

Cesar. I'm not deceived, then—'tis thee, Ruy 

Blas! 
Ruy. Old friend Zafari ! Thee, and in this palace! 
Cesar. Yes, I was passing by. Now [ll take 
wing ! 
You know I am a bird that loves free air. 
But you—in liv’ry! Is it a disguise ? 

Ruy. [bitterly.| No; when I doff it, then I am 

disguised ! 


Cesar. What mean you ? 

Ruy. Let me grasp your hand, old friend ! 
Oh! I was happy in that good old time, 
When you and I together trod the grass, 
Ragged and hungry. Yet I still was free ! 


Oh, then, Zafari, then I was a man! 
Born of the people, you and I, resembling 


'Each other both in form and stature, oft ta’en 
For brothers, sang joyous songs at sunrise, 

And when night came, together worship’d 
| heaven— 

‘Sharing our griefs and happiness, till came 

‘The sad, sad hour of separation. 

Four years have passed; I find thee still the same— 
The same Zafari—happy in your hopes, 

Warm in your tatters, rich in poverty. 

But mark what change in me! Anorphan rear’d, 
And bred compassionately in a college ; 


knowledge, 
Instead of a mechanic, am a dreamer. 
You know to heart I always hugg’d Ambition— 
And toil’d and toil’d ! And to what end? I dreamt 
‘I march’d to honors! I had hope in Fate! 
I thought the Future might repay the Past! 
Until one day, faint, hungry, in the streets, 
Shelter and food I found, my friend, by this ! 
[Pointing to his livery. 

I had built myself an edifice of thoughts, 
Ideas, chimeras, madness! I pitied Spain, 
And fancied I was born to rescue her. 
Poor fool! I thought the world had need of me. 
Lo! the result—you see I am a lackey! 

Cesar. I know, my friend, that Hunger is a 

steed 

That’s hard to curb—Necessity a giant 
That conquers all. Whatthen? The tide of Fate 
Has still its ebb and flow. Hope yet! 

Ruy. Hope! Me! 
The marquis of this palace is my master ! 

Cesar. I know it. Do you live here ? 

Ruy. No; till to-day 
I never cross’d its threshold. 

Cesar. But the marquis 
Dwells here ? 

Ruy. The court has need of him. Some paces 
Hence he has another home, where daylight 
Never shines on him—a quiet place, with 
Secret doors, of which he only keeps the key. 

At night he enters. Then come to him men 

Who’re mask’d, and speak in whispers. ‘Two dumb 
slaves 

Tend him. I’m their master ! 

Cesar. ’Tis there he meets, 

As Chief of the Alcades, his spies and minions. 
In darkness there the spider spins his web. 

Ruy. He ordered me to tend him here to-day. 
When I arrived, he bade me put on this— 

The odious badge of degradation 
I wear for the first time. 

Cesar. [shaking his hand.] Hope yet! 

Ruy. (with intensity.| Hope yet ! 
Brother, you do not know—you shall ! 
This sullying and dishonoring garb 
To have lost joy and pride and manhood’s naught ! 
I am a slave—a vile slave! and what matter ? 
Listen, brother! In my breast a serpent, 

With a tooth of flame, winds round and round my 
heart 

Its coils of folded venom. Zafari, 

My outside shocks thee! Couldst thou see within ! 


Beneath 


+ 
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Taught science, and the pride that springs from | 
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_ In the forest. 


_ She oft reclines on. 


> 


Use sbi AS: 


Cesar. I do not understand. 

Ruy. Suppose—invent— 
Imagine—dream—rack out thy brains, and search 
For something wild—incalculable—mad, 

A dazzling fatality !—a passion 

That, like delicious poison, drags my soul _ 
Towards an abyss where crime and ruin wait. 
Thou canst not guess? Who could? Brother, in the 
Rapid whirlpool of the destiny that sweeps 

Me down, list ! hear !—I madly love the queen ! 

Cesar. The queen ! 

Ruy. Love her with heart of flame—with veins 
Of fire! So helpless, beautiful and young— 

So wretched ’mid the vile intrigues of this 

Vile court! Brother, she goes each night to the 
Convent of Rosara—thou knowest—in the street 
Of Ortoleza. She is fond of flowers, 

And one sort chiefly—a blue flower, that grows 
In Germany, her native land. Each day 

I go a league to gather some. I find them 

At midnight, like a thief, 

I scale the wall, and leave them near a bank 
Yesterday I dared 

To put a letter ’mid the flowers. You hear, 
Brother, a letter. Ah! you pity me! 

I see—I feel you do! Some night the guard 
Will hear, and fire. Well, I shall die near her— 
The sweetest, holiest death for Ruy Blas! 

Ob! I would sell the jewel of my mind 

To the eternal foe, to be but one 

Of those young cavaliers who are permitted 

To approach her! Leave me, brother! Go—go! 
Leave thou the miserable fool, who dares 

To hide beneath a lackey’s garb the passions 


Of a king! [Falls into chair. 
Cesar. [laying his hand on his shoulder.) 
Leave thee! I, who never suffered—I, 


Who never felt grief—never loved! <A poor 

Mendicant, idling my day and night away— 

To whom, compassionately, Destiny 

Will sometimes throw a copper! Ah, Ruy, 

My friend, I envy thee, that thou canst love! 
[They join hands; Ruy still in the chair. 
DON SALLUSTE enters; he indicates, by the 
curtosity with which he regards Ruy, that 
he has overheard them; he has a cloak over 
his arm, a sword and baldrick in one hand, 
a purse in the other. 

Sal. [to DoN CmSAR.] Here are the ducats! 
[Ruy rises, and stands respectfully as a 
servant mm the presence of his master. 

Cesar. [aside, observing DON SALLUSTE.] The 
devil take me, 

But my great kinsman listened at the door! 


_ [Aloud.] Don Salluste, thanks! [He sits at table, 
counting the ducats; Ruy near him; nei-' 


ther observing Don SALLUSTE, who lifts the 
curtain, and discovers three ALGUAZILS, 
armed and dressed in black. 
Sal. [pointing to Don Cm=sar.] The man there 
with the purse— 
As he leaves, seize him. Heed ye not his cries : 
Away with him on board, and sell him quickly 
In Afric as a slave. Here’s the order, 
Signed and sealed by my own hand. 
[Gives it them and drops the curtain. 
Cesar. [making two equal parts of money. To 
Ruy.] Brother, your share. 
Ruy. My share? 
Cesar. Yes, take it. You are free. Then let’s 20 
Together. 


Sal. [aside.] Together ! 

Cesar. Come: 

Ruy. No, no, no! 
’Tis not my body, but my soul’s the slave. 
Thou canst not, brother dear, deliver that. 
No, no! I feel my fate is here, and here 
I wait the stroke. 

Sal. [aside—up stage.| So—saved. 

Cesar. [taking money.| Follow thy will. 
Ever as obstinate and foolish as—myself ! 


and their features, too, 
Are not unlike. 
Cesar. Brother, farewell ! 
Ruy. Thy hand! [Music. 
warmly. DON CHSAR, without seeing SAL- 
LUSTE, exits R. D. 


Sal. [observing Ruy.] ‘“‘ He madly loves the | 


queen !” Young, handsome, brave— 
No doubt ambitious. The very instrument 
I sought! 
blow, 
And strike at once! 
Ruy. My lord! 
Sal. This morn, 
When you came here, did any see you enter? 
Ruy. No one, my lord. 
Sal. You wore a cloak? [Ruy assents.] Then 
none 
Have seen you in this livery ? 
Ruy. No one 
In Madrid. 
Sal. Good. Now close the door, and doff it. 
Ruy. My lord! . 
Sal. Off with it! [Ruy takes it off.] You write 
with elegance, 
So sit you down and be my secretary. 
[RUY sits on L. of table; SALLUSTE standing. 
I’d have you write a love-letter to her 
Ilove. Now, as'I dictate, set it down. 
‘“My queen! [Ruy starts.] My heart’s queen! 
A doom of danger 
Hangs o’er my head—thou canst avert the blow, 
And only thou. Come to me instantly— 
Without thee Iam lost! My safety, fate, 
‘My life, is in thy hands. Oh, come to me, 
All-powerful! I kiss thy hands and wait thee.” 
To touch the heart of woman it is best 
To swear there’s danger hovering o’er you. 
[Laughing. 
‘A private door that leads from out the garden 
Is open—’twill admit thee unobserved.” 
Hast done ? 
[Ruy BLAS assents, and offers paper, standing. 
Ruy. Your signature ? 
Sal. No—sign it “‘ Cesar !” 
’Tis the name she calls me. 
Ruy. Will not the hand 
Betray it? 
Sal. Vl put my seal on’t. 
Ruy. Shall I 
Address the letter ? 
Sal. No, ll do that. 
Give it me! 
Madrid to-night. 
You will stay here, sir. I have found in you 
A servant trustworthy, discreet and faithful, 
And I would mark my recognition on’t. 
[Ruy BLAS bows. 
Td help to lift you to a better fate— od 
| One worthier of you. Trust me, you shall rise ! 


[Aloud.] Ruy Blas! 


So 
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[Act I, Scene 1. |: 


Sal. [observing them.] The same height, figure, q 


They shake hands 


Yes; with his hand Ill strike the |; 
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[Ruy BLAs does so.] Ruy, I quit , 
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') Pedro. Welcome, sir. 
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| Act II, Scene 1.] 


Now write again: ‘‘I, Ruy Blas, servant 
To the Marquis of Finlas, here engage 
On all occasions, public or in priv ate, 
To render to my master and my lord 
The humble service of a faithful lackey !” 
[Ruy BLAS writes. 
So—sign it—now the date. Good! give it me. 
[Ruy BLAS does so. SALLUSTE places it 
also in his breast. 
Reach me that sword there! [Ruy does so.] Look, 
the hilt ’s of gold— 


_ The hanger cur iously embroidered. 
_ Id see the effect on ’t; prithee put it on! 


[Ruy BLAS does so. 


| Aye, now you have the air of a young lord— 
_ A cavalier of noble birth and breeding. 


[PAGES 
draw the curtains and discover a magnifi- 
cent hall. 

Enter the MARQUIS DEL BASTO from L. U. E. 


_ Marquis del Basto, let me now present 
_ My cousin, young Don Cesar de Bazan, 
- Count of Garofa, near to Velalcazar. 


Ruy. Great Heaven ! 
Sal. [to him.] Silence! 
Basto. [bowing.] Sir, I am honored. 
Sal. [aside to Ruy.] Salute him. 
[Ruy bows, embarrassed. 
Basto. You are much changed ! 
Sal. Ten years away. 
Ruy. My lord! 
Sal. Nay, call me cousin, Don Cesar. 

Enter the CouNT OF ALBA, @ richly-dressed old 
man, with large gray moustachios—the perfect 
type of a Spanish cavalier of the ante-Cervantic 
period, stiff, formal and pedantic—Don PEDkKo, 
Don MANUEL and other NOBLES, L. U. E. 


_There’s blood between us, Count Alba, Don 


‘Pedto— 


_ Ipray you, know my cousin, Don Cesar. 


Alba. Don Cesar de Bazan? Why—no—yow’re 
dead. 
Sal. No! he’s returned. 
Alba. What, from the other world ? 
Sal. No, from the Indies. 
Alba. I recognize him now. 
Sir, you are welcome. [Crossing and shaking 
hands.| Gods, how like his mother ! 
I knew her well. 
Sal. [aside to Ruy.] Count Alba is half blind. 
Alva. I should have known him from the 
strange resemblance 
_ To his mother, anywhere. 
[Ruy bows. 
You can 


_ Sal. Yes, the prodigal’s returned. 
recall 
| His wild career ten years ago—his fétes, 
_ And masks, and—well, no more of that. 
| years, 
_ Ruined, he tied to golden India, 
And now comes back with galleons stow’d with | 
old. 
| in Sir, I congratulate you. 
Pedro. And I 
Manuel. And I. 
| Alba. Don Cesar de Bazan, Count of Garofa, 
| You are most welcome. 
| 
| 


vest. 
Alba. Umph! passable. You should have seen 
the one 
I had—the one the brigand Malatesta 


5 


[Shaking Ruy’s hand. | 
Sal. [examining ALBA.] Count, a charming, 
Excepting with her equals—kings or queens, 


Robbed me of. [Voice outside, ‘‘The queen !” 
Music. The NOBLES put on their hats; 
SALLUSTE takes his hat and gives it fo 
Ruy 

Sal. Take this! Remember, 
Yowre a Grandee of Spain ! so use your rights! 


| Stand cover’d in the presence of the queen ! ‘ 


Ruy. My lord! [Putting hat on. 
Sal. Be true unto thyself. March on, 
Fearless and boldly ! Courage. Wert thou blind- 
fold 
My eyes should see for thee—my hand direct thee. 


Grand March, trumpets; procession at back 
Jrom R. U. E. to L. U. E., PAGES, COURTIERS, 
GUARDS; the QUEEN, bareheaded, beneath a 
canopy of cloth of gold, supported by four GEN- 
TLEMEN OF THE CHAMBER ; the QUEEN bows 
to the NOBLES, who remain in front, their backs 
to the audience—they return the bows, but do 
mot wncover; the QUEEN’S eye meets Ruy’s; 
SALLUSTE observing—tableau. 


AA ell 


SCENE I.—Grand apartment in the Palace of the 
QUEEN. Casement on balcony, R.; Madrid seen 
through it; grand doors, L.; fapestr Y, R. and L.; 
concealed door beneath fapestr YL Oi BL CRT one 
and steps, R. U. E.; chairs, ete. 


QUEEN discovered, CASILDA seated on the dais; 
the DUCHESS OF ALBUQUERQUE seated in high- 
backed chair, working tapestry, L. C.; ATTEND- 


ANTS on the QUEEN in balcony; the whole Sorm- | 
ing a group listless, monotonous and con-— 


strained; the DUCHESS rigid and stiff. 


Queen. I cannot chase the image from my 
thoughts. 
I dreamt last night—I think of him to-day— 
I see him grave ‘and joyless, as he bent 
Over my hand, and took his leave. Don Salluste 
Hates me. Yes , his proud eye tells it; and I 


Fear him. His smile of state but cloaks revenge— | 


A poisoned dagger sheathed in courtesy 


[Looking from window.| Do those poor mendi- | 


cants still wait! My purse. 
[ Offering it to CASILDA. 


Casil. Your majesty so gracefully gives alms. 


[The QUEEN is about to go to window to | 


throw the purse; the DUCHESS rises from 


her chair, places herself between the QUEEN | 
and the window, and makes a profound | 


courtesy. 


Duchess. Pardon, your majesty. The etiquette 


Of this great Court of Spain does not permit 
In three 
| Save upon state occasions. 


The queen to show herself unto the people 


[ Reseats herself, after courtesying. 
Queen. Very well; 


‘Throw them my purse, Casilda. [ Sighs. CASILDA 


does so. To LADIES.] Let us play 
Some game to pass away the tedious time. 
Duchess. [rising with the same stately courtesy 
as before.| Pardon, your majesty, etiquette 
forbids ! 
The Queen of Spain may not amuse herself, 


Or princes and princesses of the blood 
Royal of the kingdom. 
Queen. [irritated.] But none are here! 
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Reger 3b LAS. 


Duchess. His majesty, alas! has no relations. 
[ Courtesys. 
Queen. Casilda, Isabella, let us walk. 
[DUCHESS rises again. 
Duchess. Pardon, your majesty ! the etiquette 
Of this great Court of Spain exacts that when 
The queen doth condescend to walk, each door 
Is ope’d by a grandee, who holds the key. 
Not one grandee is in the palace now, 
Therefore your majesty must please remain. 
Queen. Am I a prisoner ? 
Duchess. Pardon; as Mistress 
Of the Royal Household, as Gouvernante 
Of the Queen of Spain, until the festal day 
That dawns upon the marriage, I fulfill 
My duty. [ Sits. 
Queen. Casilda, you pity me, 
Do you not? 
Casil. Your majesty— 
Queen. No matter. 
Bring fruit and wine. Ladies, I invite you. 
Duchess. [rising.] Pardon, your majesty! Eti- 
quette compels 
The Queen of Spain, unless the king is by, 
To eat alone! [ Sits. 
Queen. The king! The king neglects me, 
Even before we’re wed. I never see him! 
He’s always at the chase! For the six months 
I’ve been in Spain, I’ve not seen him six times. 
Casil. [aside, R.] Poor lady! In this dreary 
court condemn’d 
To pass her days so drearily ; hemm’d in 
By etiquette and stupid forms. [ Aloud, to QUEEN, 
who is in a reverie.| Madame ! 
Queen. Casilda ! 
Casil. You seem sad. 
Queen. Sad! Yea! E’en captives - 
Are allowed that liberty. 
Casil. [whispering.| The secret door 
I told you of, frees you to pass at pleasure. 
Queen. True, ’'d forgotten. I was thinking then 


_ Of my dear home in Germany—nmy sister ; 


And how we played together ’neath the trees, 
And laughed and sang; until one sad, sad day, 
A man in black came up to me and said, 

‘‘ You are betrothed unto the King of Spain !” 
My father triumphed, and my mother wept— 

I think, in private, both were sorry for ’t. 

I came to learn the duties of a queen 

Ere I became the wife unto a king. 

*Tis a dull place, your court—the little birds 


_I brought from home all died since they’ve been 


here. 


_Iama prisoner bound down by forms. 


For me the sun smiles not upon the flowers ; 

For me the clouds find not a mirror in 

The stream. Nature is lost to me! 

Casil. Madame, look 
From thiscasement. ’Tisalovely view ; the woods, 
The river—see! [QUEEN is going towards case- 
ment; DUCHESS rises. 

| Duchess. Pardon, your majesty! 

Etiquette permits not that the Queen of Spain 
Should look out of a casement ope’d or shut. 

: [ Sits. 
Queen. Am I forbidden, then, to gaze upon 


Enter PAGE, L. Cc. 
Page. From the king. 
Queen. [with joy.] Thank Heaven, he thinks 
of me! 
| 


The liberty of others? [Folding-doors open, L. c.. 


Enter the COUNT OF ALBA, L. C., with a letter. 
Page. Count Alba! 
Queen. The letter, sir, whence comes it ? 


Alba. Madame, from Aranguez, where the king © 


Is hunting. 
Queen. I thank his majesty for 
His kind remembrance. 


Etiquette exacts 
That I, as Mistress of the Royal Household, 
First ope and read it. 
Queen. Well, read it quickly ! 


Duchess. [reads.] ‘‘ Madame: The wind is high! $ 


I’ve killed six wolves. 
Signed, Carlos.” Will your majesty ? 
[ Offering letter. 
Queen No, no! 


[Aside.] I must forget my heart and be a queen. 3 


Casil. Is that all? 


Duchess. All! what would you have? The king ; 


Is hunting—writes unto the queen—tells her 
What royal sport he has enjoyed, and how 


The wind is! What could he say more? Nothing! | 
His royal hand— [Looking at letter.] No, no! ’tis |} 


not his hand— 
His majesty dictated. 
Queen. [taking letter.] Dictated ! 
Naught but the signature is his! Heavens! 


This writing—yes! it is the same—the same |# 
[compares it with a letter she takes from | 


her bosom 

That— Powers! Yes! 

[To others, with self-command.| To whom, count, 
did the king 


Dictate this letter? [CounT ALBA is making love |4 


to CASILDA—advanees. 
Alba. The Duke d’Olmedo. 
Queen. The Duke d’Olmedo ? 
Duchess. The first minister. 


Alba. Who gallop’d hither, and now waits forme |} 


In the council chamber. 
Queen. [aside.| Duke d’Olmedo ! 


Duchess. A scion of the great house of Bazan— 3 | 


A perfect and accomplished cavalier, 
His noble birth bursting through every look. © 


Casil. [to ISABELLA, overheard by ALBA.| The : 


handsomest young gallant of them all— 
I lov’d him at first sight, although, alas ! 
I’ve not changed word with him ; but I’ve a plan 
To send to-night to him by old Paquita— 
I die with curiosity to hear 
How he makes love. 
Alba. [aside.] Indeed! She loves him, then! 
And he’s my twenty-third successful rival. 
Pll pick a quarrel with and kill him. Yes; 
Olmedo’s dead ! 
Queen. The Duke d’Olmedo! 
ERE Don Cesar de Bazan, Duke of Ol- 
medo. 


Alba. Don Cesar de Bazan, Duke of—he’s dead. 


Queen. Is council held to-day ? 
Alba. [bows.] Madame, it is. 
Duchess. Is it the pleasure of your majesty 
I take the letter back ? 
Queen. No—no—I’ll keep it. 
Duchess. ’Tis time the queen were left to her 
devotions. 
Count Alba, ladies, we must take our leave. 


[All bow and courtesy reverentially and exit, 


L. C., ALBA wanting to pay court to CA- 
SILDA, she not noticing him. 
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[Act II, Scene 1. | 


Pray, count, give it me! p 
Duchess. [advancing.] Pardon, your majesty! |+ 
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~! Act II, Scene 2.] 


torr 


Queen. [taking letters and some withered blue 
flowers from her bosom.] The same hand— 
yes—then itishe! Tis he 

Who nightly brings the flowers I love best, 
And lays them on the bank. There is one man 
In Spain who risks his life to please a fancy 
Of his queen’s. These words of love—these words 
of love— 
Oh! how they burn my breast. Each day I find— 
And, finding, cherish them—sweet flowers! That 
man— 

That fearful man—Don Salluste—why do I 
Think of him again? My demon he, and this 
My better angel. My destiny is cast | 
Between thesetwo. A queen though but in name, 
I fear to think a queen is but a woman. 
He who, each night, despite the guard—despite 
The death that menaces around about him— 
Scales walls to place these flowers at my feet— 
Wholives on, loving without hope—who, unknown, 
And unavowing, nourishes a love 
Whose purity and depth of passion hides 
Itself, fearful of meeting day, whom chance, 
And chance alone reveals—the council waits— 
Tll see him. By the secret door Casilda 
Showed me, I can reach the cabinet built 
In the wall. There, unseen, yet seeing all— 
Unheard, yet hearing, I can note him. My soul’s 
Athirst to see him, and I will! Sweet flowers, 
Vl look upon the hand that bore ye to me. 

[Hatt through door in tapestry, L. 2 E. 


ScENE II.—Council Chamber; large window, RB. 
3E.; arch, C., steps to stage; tapestry on walls ; 
scene enclosed ; chairs and table, L. C.; one 
chair elevated. 

The COUNCIL discovered in groups. 
Alba. ’Tis most mysterious ! 
Manuel. The golden fleece, 
Duke, secretary, minister and all, 
In half a year! 
Alba. Mysterious! 
Pedro. Then how strange, 

His living in seclusion in that house, 

The Chateau Tormez—two negro slaves to wait 

On him— 

Manuel. And they are dumb. 

Alba. Mysterious ! 

Manuel. Mysterious !—’tis past belief! 
cause 

For this success and shunning of the day ? 
Pedro. He’s a Bazan, and 1s Don Salluste’s 

cousin. 
Manuel. His great fault is, he wants to be so 
honest, 

To bring economy and innovation 

Unto the State. 

Campo. My lords, my lords, reflection! 

Be circumspect in what you say, I pray. 

Saith not the proverb, ‘‘ Bite the king, but kiss 

The favorite’s garment”? Affairs of State 

Claim our attention. [ They all sit. 
Campo. [to PeEDRO.] My nephew for Alcade. 

I told you— 

Pedro. Yes. I want you to nominate 

My cousin, Vasquez. 

Campo. Count it done, Don Pedro. 

Yowll make himan Alcade? [They shake hands. 
Manuel. Grandees of Castile 

And Councillors of State! ’tis fit we reckon 

Our profit and our loss. The public moneys 


What 


RUY BLAS. 7 


Lay in few hands; I think we all should share. 

You [to one] have tobacco; you've [to another] 
indigo and musk ; 

You have the imposts—salt and Indian dues ; 

You have the tax on arsenic and on ice; 

You, this—you, that—you, t’other; but I—I— 

I have nothing. 

Alba. Nothing !—the Indies—one foot 
Upon Majorca, t/other Teneriffe !— 

Call ye them nothing ? 

Campo. My lords, I must protest, 

’'Tis Iam injured. Of the nation’s purse, 

What share is mine? I want not much, but some— 

A trifling tribute from the gen’ral hoard. 

Manuel. You have the negroes. 

[ They all rise and squabble. 

Campo. I'd prefer the forests. 

Alba. The forests are my right. 

Pedro. No; mine. 

My grandfather— 

Manuel. I want the arsenic. 

Alba. Vll take the arsenic. 

Manuel. You give up the negroes. [During the 
last few lines RUY BLAS descends steps, C.; he vs 
dressed in black; he advances into C. 

Ruy. My lords! my lords! [All are silent.] 

Oh, virtuous statesmen! Oh, 

Faithful senators, who took an oath to serve 

Your country! Corrupted servants! Traitors! 

False stewards, who rob your master when asleep! 

Have you no interest in your native land, 

Except to pillage and to fly from her ? 

Oh, midnight plunderers ! breaking ope a grave— 

Your mother’s grave—to filch her wedding-ring ! 

Spain totters to destruction, and you seek 

The means to make her poorer, to enrich 

Yourselves! You, Spaniards, sack your homes as 
would 

A foreign foe! Threatened by war, what army 

Can we oppose to the invader? None! 

Our barefoot soldiers are transformed to robbers, 

Who plunder those they should protect. On land, 

Starvation—on our seaboard, menace ; 

Abroad, a war, and discontent at home. 

You count but what you'll gain, as wreckers, when | 

They see a vessel storm-tossed, laugh with glee 

At prospect of the booty. Ten thousand shames 

Upon the parricides, who, in the dark, 

Poniard their father! Ob, ten thousand shames 

Fall upon those great heads that rack their brains 

To plot the ruin of their native land! [A silence. | 

Manuel. Duke of Olmeda, I resign. 

Alba. And I! 

Ruy. [to MANUEL.] Enough! You will retire 
to Castile. [To CAMPOREAL.] You, count, 
to Andalusia. 

Alba. Duke of Ol— 

Ruy. Silence! Retire from the council. Go! 
You are no longer ministers. [Zo others.] For you, 
If you remain, my hand must guide the helm, 
And steer the vessel on a different course. 

All here are free to go who would oppose me. 
[ALBA, CAMPOREAL, MANUEL and one 
or two others exeunt up steps to L.; the rest 
remain. 


Was not— 


Enter HUISSIER, C. 
Huissier. The Ambassador of France presents 
his— 
Ruy. (cannot see him now. So tell his lordship. 
Huissier. The nuncio from Rome attends your 
grace. 
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a Ss Act I, Seen ' 
aad RUY Bier e: [ | Saad 
| ; t now impossible. In two hours, to kiss it; he perceives the ring upon her 
/ ee, ne vill a council meet again. [The finger, and merely bends over it.| Can it— fj 
Lorps of the Council bow and exeunt C. to, [Exit QUEEN by the same cn came | 
L.; the tapestry closes; Ruy BLAS its left’ on at, R. 2 E. ; . a 
alone; the tapestry, R. 2 E., opens, and the [After a pause.] Can it be real? Lov’d, and by \g 
QUEEN appears. her! ‘Tre ao | 
_ [Seeing her.] Great Heaven! Oh, Paradise, that opens to my eyes, 
Queen. I thank you, duke; you have fought | And steeps my soul in love’s profound repose ! 
A good fight, and have conquered. Take my Lov’d—happy—powerful ! Duke d’Olmedo ! 
thanks! Spain at my feet! Its honor in my hands— 
Ruy. [aside.] In vain I’ve hid myself—at last My country’s honor! Teach me, oh, Heaven, 
I see her! ‘How to be worthy of my task! Make me 
[Aloud.] Madame, you heard, then ? Worthy to offer her as shield and sword, 4 
Queen. In the secret room— The queen my arm—the woman my devotion! 
Built by command of Phillip—I heard all. | Enter DON SALLUSTE, C.; he wears the livery \j 


from the king— | Ruy. No. 4q 
The king I.am about to wed— Your lordship did surprise me. [Aside.] The } 
Ruy. [aside.| Oh, torture! | angel gone, h 
Queen. I find is in the same hand as is this! The demon comes. [Arranges tapestry before the | 
[Producing letters and flowers from her bo. | secret door, DON SALLUSTE observing him. | 
som. Sal. Well, how goes it ? | 
The few lines hidden in the flowers T found, Ruy. [seeing the livery.| That livery ! 
Where every day I sought the bank for them. | Sal. I wish’d to find adinission to the palace. 
Ruy. Upon her breast—oh, Heaven!—upon| Ruy. I fear— 
her breast ! Sal. What’s fear ? 
She wears them next her breast! Can this be| Ruy. Yow’re banished. 
real ? Sal. Yes, I know. 
Queen. ’Tis thou, then, who by night dared What then ? 
scale the wall Ruy. If you were recognized ? 
To bring thy queen a memory of home! Sal. My friend, 
_’Tis thou who, in the council chamber, dared Courtiers ne’er recognize a man disgraced ! 
_ To throw defiance to those bold, bad men, And who would think to find me as a lackey ? | 
Who plot their king’s, their queen’s, their coun- [Sets at council table; Ruy stands. | 
try’s ruin! To business! I am told that, burning \3 


_ From whence this manly fearlessness of foes ? With love of public weal, economy, 


_Iservethe queen. Thy .mage lends me strength! Are your own kin—you hear. When next you 
_ Strengthened by love, I am all-powerful ! strike J 


| A king’s—though not his bride, ‘his bride-elect. | Look at your escutcheon ! Wolves rend not wolves. _ 
_ knew it; knowing it, have shunned thy presence, Get all you can yourself, and shut your eyes 


_ A queen’s love—more, a woman’s! Take my hand, [Ruy, tortured by his nonchalant cruelty, 
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You have say’d the State—have sav’d the pecple!; worn by Ruy in Act I; he touches Ruy on the | 
The thunders of your tongue haveriven the bonds, — shoulder. 

That thrall’d the nation, and that bound your’ Sal. Good day. | 

queen. _ Ruy. [starting.| The marquis! I am lost! | 

Ruy. I see her—speak to her! Ihearhervoice!| Sal. I'd lay | 

Queen. 'The—the letter that you brought me My head you were not thinking of me! 


| 


From whence this woman’s tenderness of heart? | With zeal and ardor for the people’s cause— 


[Carried away by emotion, he avows himself. | And other virtuous chimeras—you’ve 
Ruy. It springs from love of thee. In serving! Sent one-half the cabinet to exile. 


. 
Spain, Some of the lords, Don Ceesar, you’ve condemned, 


[ love thee !—hear me out. Thou art another’s— | A blow for popularity, prithee i 


Still loving while I shunned it. I have loved thee| While others do the same! Each man for himself! 
As the mariner the star that guides him home— Ruy. My lord, we need some money for the army. |; 
A distant homage and an awe-struck worship. The envoy of the emperor last night said \; 


Though low to thee as is the earth from heaven, | That if the archduke would maintain his right, 
I lov’d thee as the blind might love the light A speedy war— 


He never hoped to look on! Sal. [dropping his handkerchief. ’Tis very cold! |: 
Queen. It is the voice That casement’s \j 
lve dreamt of—the pure flame of love that lights,|Open. Shut it for me. [Ruy, humiliated and | 
But burns not. ’Tis the true lamp of the soul, despairing, obeys him, then resumes his ar- 
That lives with life, and but with life expires. gument. | 
Don Cesar—duke—the queen is but a slave, Ruy. IT need not tell. 
Fettered by rank and formal precedent. Your lordship will perceive that without money | 
My hand is pledged—my heart is free. Yes, free | The campaign must fail. Were our army furnished, |¥ 
T’ admire, to know, to love thee—I repeat, I'd tell the emperor he dared not— \a 
To love thee! My soul has confidence in thine. Sal. Ha! 


Thy high heart knows how to respect a love— | T’ve dropp’d my handkerchief—there—pick it up. 4 


Thou king of men, that wears a triple crown obeys him; SALLUSTE puts handkerchief in 
Of genius, love and honor! his pocket. it 


Ruy. [she offers her hand to him, but he is lost | You can go on. 
im an ecstatic reverie; he takes it, is about; Ruy. The safety of the land— 
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‘Wet II, Scene 1.] 


You now play senator in council halls, 
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The welfare of the people-—all demand 
The avaricious nobles to give way, 
Relieve the public purse, and so save Spain. 
Sal. Yowre growing tedious. Your words, too, 
smell 
Of the sort of genius that’s bred in rags, 
And fed on crusts and kicks. Why the devil 
Should the nobles care about the people ? 
The dirty, hungry multitude, who howl 
For bread, and crawl, and cringe, and scrape tous! 
For what else are they sent into the world, 
But to provide us pleasure? I see you’d be 
A patriot—a leader of the people— 
Adored by shopkeepers and base mechanics ! 
Have higher ambition. Bah! public int’rests! 
First think of your own. <A patriot—the word 
Is stale, and out of use, and obsolete. 
Leave all such phantom bubbles, and let’s talk of 
Serious things. The hour is nigh that I 
Must strike the blow I long have held suspended. 
Wait for me to-night in the house I gave thee ; 
Have no one with thee but the blacks. A coach 
And four swift horses ready in the garden. 
You will need money. I will send it you. 
tuy. My lord, I shall obey you. You can com- 
mand 
My utmost service, only swear this plot 
In no way hurts or menaces the queen. 
Sal. Ruy Blas, what is the queen to thee? 
What— 
Though you love her! 
Ruy. You knew it ? 
Sal. Knew it—yes. 
Knew it before you rose to your preferment. 
Ruy. [aside.} Coward! ’Tis a plan—a plot 
against her. 
[To him.| Spare me! 
Sal. What, will nothing cure thee of these mad, 
Pathetic starts? Do you not understand ? 
Obey me—honor and happiness await you! 
For pangs of love— Bah! childish fantasies ! 
We'll not talk of them! Best remember, sir, 
The distance, difference ’twixt you and me. 
Nobles were born to govern empires— 
Lackeys to brush their coats. I’ve given you 
Titles, and wealth, and power—’twas my pleasure. 


As formerly you rode behind my coach! 


iuy. [aside.] Oh, heavens! I see it all! ’Tis 
vengeance, 
And vengeance against her he plots. My lord— 


What canIsay! Terrible, dread man, I— | 
[Suddenly kneeling.] My lord, have pity on me! | 
Sal. Cease this fooling. | 
It still is cold. You did not close the casement. 
[ Closes it; RUY rises. 
Ruy. ’Tis toomuch! Jam the Duke d’Olmedo, 
First minister, with power and strength to strike. 
[ll bite the heel that would dare tread on me! 
Sal. Repeat that! You Duke of Olmedo! You, 
Ruy Blas, duke? ’Twas to Cesar de Bazan 
They gave the title of the Duke d’Olmedo. 
Ruy. I can arrest you! 
Sal. I can expose you! 
Risk your head—I’ll risk mine! 
Spain spare 
The soonest, you or me ? 


Which will 


We'llsee. Tush, tush, 


If you do not obey me—if your tongue, 

Or eye, or gesture dares betray my purpose, 

She shall receive a paper I keep locked 

And sealed, written and signed—you know by 
whom— 

Which when she sees, she’ll read these words— 
perhaps 

You'll recall them: ‘TI, Ruy Blas, servant 

To the Marquis of Finlas, here engage 

On all occasions, public or in private, 

To render to my master and my lord 

The humble service of a faithful lackey.” 

[Ituy listens paralyzed; he is seated. 
Ruy. [aside.] I see the snare. Oh, Heaven! 

[Zo him.| I will obey. 


assembling. See, 

They come. [GRANDEES descend steps, 0. Bow- 
img to Ruy.] Lam your grace’s humblest 
Servant. [As SALLUSTE ascends steps, the 
COUNCIL take their seats, all looking at 
Ruy, who remains in chair abstracted. 
Picture. 


AC De Tits 


appearance, though sumptuous. A large win- 
dow, C., the housetops of Madrid seen through 
it. Doors R.and L. 3%. A wardrobe R. 3. . 
A cupboard behind an alcove and curtain, L. 2 
E. Scene enclosed. Tables R. and L.3 chairs, 
arm-chair. 


the hearth, R. 2. . 


Ruy Bas discovered, dressed in black; GoMmEz, 
his PAGE, at back. 


Ruy. What’s to be done? how to save her, 
and quickly ; 
Oh, give me strength to break this net. I reck not 
Of myself. Let me save her, and be the 


Perhaps ’gainst her life. I’ll foil him yet—but how? 

She has offended him in some past time. 

I knew it not. He has all the keys—can come 

Or go here as he pleases! Oh, Heaven, 

Grant me that Ikeep my reason! The snare, 

The pit, to entrap her, is dug here—here. 

Could I see her at the palace—prevent her 

Leaving it for any reason! I can try. 

If he should come while I am hence ? 
there, 

Knows him not. It must be so. Yes. Gomez! 

I shall be gone, perhaps, some hours. If 

Any one should enter, whom you do not know, 

I—I expect them. Bid the mutes attend 

To him as to myself. He’s master here, 

As much asI. Go tell them so. Yet, stay— 

If others should present themselves, admit them. 

Go—give these orders—then attend me. Meet me 

At the gate. [Hzit GOMEZ, L. D. 3 E.] My queen, 
my soul, my love, my life, 

My more than life—oh, dearer to me far— 

Let me but save thee from this fearful man, 


My page, 


Be prudent ! 
Ruy. If I deny, you have no proof. 
Sal. Have you no memory? You are the glove, 


Iam the hand within, that grasps and. crushes. 
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Pll die content and happy! [#zit, L. p. 3B. A 
noise heard in the chimney. DON CmSAR 
Jalls down it, his cloak torn to rags; he is 
out of breath, ragged, excited and joyous. 


he. 


On the table, R. C., writing mate- 
rials. A large chimney, with logs wnlighted on | 


Gibbet or the cord my doom. What is his plan? | 
He has some deep-laid scheme against her throne, | 
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Sal. Enough. [Two Paaus enter, and draw the 
tapestry from ©. entrance.| The council is | 


SCENE I.—A magnificent Chamber; sombre in 
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_ITreach Madrid. 


| My old cloak’s torn to 


‘To ae 
Ces. Confound it ! 


I’ve hurt my leg; pray pardon me, signors. [Ad- 
vancing, bowing, thinking there are others 
in the chamber. 


I hope I’ve not disturbed you. I was just 


‘ Passing by, and tumbled down your chimney ; 
A thousand pardons. 


[Looks round.| No one 
here! Alone. 

o much the better! [Sits in arm-chair, after 
limping.] I can nurse my leg, 

And muse in solitude. What a fate is mine! 

So strange, so odd, so unaccountable ! 


‘@) 
s 


_ LI leave the palace, and am attacked by 
_ Alguazils, who bind and gag me. 


After 

They force me board a ship, and sell me, at 

Not half my value, to the Algerines ! 

The Algerines half starve and beat me; what’s 
worse, 

They make me work; until at last a woman, 

A wretched woman about forty-eight, 

With face the color of the wood of Spain— 

The famous, polished, real mahogany— 


_ Who fell in love with the poor Christian slave, 


One moonless evening aided my escape! 

No sooner set I foot 

On Spanish soil, than I meet—aye, nose to nose— 
With those same Alguazils who sent me hence. 


_ They give pursuit—I run; an empty house 
_ Is near—I go in; from a balcony 
_ I gain the housetops of Madrid, and run 


From chimney-top to chimney—exciting sport— 


_ Especially when a spectator only— 
_ Until, in striding carelessly, I slip, 
_ And tumble down in here. Oh, Salluste! Salluste! 


My cousin, when we meet, our swords shall cross. 
[ Rising, looks im mirror. 
ribbons, but my vest 
Still’s whole and sound. ‘Tut, my leg is painful. 
[His cloak has fallen off; he looks into 
wardrobe and finds a magnificent cloak. 


| This cloak, I think, is handsomer than mine, 


And somewhat newer, too—yes—it 7s newer ; 


So is this hat! [Zaking splendid hat and feathers 


out.) Pll make a fair exchange. [Puts on the 
handsome hat and cloak, puts in the ward- 
robe his own ragged ones, after carefully 
Solding them up, and struts about. 

I’ve come back to myself. ’Tis Don Cesar! 


| The Don Ceesar of some ten years ago! 


What are these? boots—and good ones! [Finds 


| a handsome pair of boots with lace on the 


tops—puts them on.| On they go! 
What an extraordinary house this is! 
_ It seems to hold whatever man may want. 
[ Goes to cupboard. 
_ What’s this—a library? [Looks in.] Eh! No, a 
larder— 

A pasty, capons, and six flasks of wine ; 

[thank thee, Fortune! [Brings them out, and puts 
them on L. table, finds glasses, plates, etc., 
takes the whole six bottles.] What library’s 
like this? 

Vl read this volume first! and volume two 

Shall follow volume one! [Drinks.] Ha! where’s 
the book 

To equal that? Here’s true inspiration ! 

The genuine fount of Helicon! [1] 

_ Try another chapter. [Opens another, begins eat- 
ing.| The capon’s good, 

_ And this a prince of pasties. Alguazils, 

_ Rascals and spies, I laugh at and defy ye! 


riya B Les 


[Act III, Scene1. |¥ 


Should the master of the house come in—then? 
[Places plate, knife and fork, and chair, op- 
posite to him. 
I can’t do less than civilly invite him. 
Ah, cousin Salluste! what surprise for you 
To-morrow, when Don Cesar de Bazan 
Proclaims to all Madrid he has returned. 
What talk and tattle ’mid the gossips. “Returned!” 
‘Ts he not dead?” ‘‘J heard he was!” ‘ How 
strange !” 
And then my creditors—what joy for them. 
‘‘Hashecome back? Oh, bless the villain!” ‘“What, 
My debtor in Madrid?” My cousin said 
He’d pay my debts—he shall, or answer me 
For my imprisonment. Ill punish him 
By sending him each creditor. I will! 
There are three hundred—wives and children told 
They'll make a thousand. They shall, all at once, 
Pursue him clamorously ; women, men, babes, 
Together, yelping, barking for their bills. 
[footsteps heard, L.; CESAR rises. 
Some one is coming. I shall be kicked out! 
No matter, I have dined. They cannot take 
The dinner back again, nor yet the wine ! 
Now for it! [ Wraps the cloak so as to conceal his \% 
Jace and figure. B 
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Enter SANCHO, L. 3E., carrying a large bag of gold. 3 


San. [c.] Don Cesar de Bazan ! 
Cesar. [looking out of cloak, L.] That’s me! 

[ Aside.] How did he know me ? 

San. Are you Don Cesar de Bazan ? 

Cesar. I have that honor. I am. 
Yes, [am myself—Don Cesar! 

San. Deign to count, 

And tell me if the money’s right ! 
Cesar. {astonished.| Money! 

For me? : 
San. Deign to count what I was told to bring! | 
Cesar. Money for me! [Aside.] I hope, now, |: 

that the devil fs 

Will not appear in person, and so spoil 

It by asking me to seal and sign a bond 

Conveying to him my poor soul hereafter. 

[Zo SANCHO.] Whence comes it? 

San. You know well. . \ 
Cesar. Of course, but say— F 
San. Tam bound not to speak—it comes, you |: 
know i 
From whence—you know for what. 
Cesar. Ha, yes; I know. 

Say that again! 

San. It comes, you know from whenece— 

You know for what. \3 
Cesar. [repeating.] I know for what—exactly. |¥ 
San. Silence is best ! | 
Cesar. [thoroughly mystified.) Oh, certainly 

it is. 

Say, shall I give you a receipt ? lf 

[SANCHO signifies “No.” 

Place it there! [SANCHO puts bag on table. 
San. My orders are, do so and so—I do it. 

i Cesar. Yes; and— 
San. That is sufficient. 1 
Cesar. [tapping the bag, which chinks.|] Quite. § 

He who brings money if 

Never needs excuse. 

San. [his finger on his lips.] But silence ! 

Cesar. Vll not . 
Mention it to any one! 

San. Pray, sir, count it. 
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+ Act ITI, Scene 1.] 
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Cesar. Not I! 
always right. 
A fine, fat fellow. 
him. So! 
[ Opens bag and fills all his pockets. 
The devil fetch me—and I fear he will— 
If I know what this means! The man brings 
gold— 
Insists I[ take it. 


T'll take your word. Gold’s 
[Tapping bag.| Let me tap 


Well, I yield to fate ! 
[Lillis pockets. 
San. [up stage.] Don Cesar ! 
Cesar. Aye! 
San. I was desired to wait 
Your orders, and to lose no time. Command me! 
Cesar. Faithful fellow! [Asede.] What shall I 
bid him do ? 
[Aloud.] Come here, 
first drink that! 
[Fills him a glass with wine. 


[SANCHO advances] and 


San. Signor! 
Cesar. Drink it 
Off at a draught! 


[He makes SANCHO sit down 


at L. ‘iable, and keeps filling. SANCHO 
gradually gets drunk.| Friend, man is but 
a stick 


Of wood the fire of passion lights—-his acts 

The smoke that from the fire arises. Drink! 

Yet that’s not true, for smoke ascends—goes up 
The chimney—in the blue sky forms a sun-gilt 
Cloud. Man can’t go up a chimney; he comes 


down— [Rubbing his leg. 
So drink again! The collar of my cloak’s 
Undone. I prithee, fasten it. 


San. [proudly.] Signor, 
I’m not a valet. [ Strikes the gong on table. 

Cesar. Oh, confound him! Now 
I shall be discovered and kicked out. An! 

All’s over ! [ Goes R. 

Enter one of the BLACK SLAVES, L. D. 3 E. 

San. His lordship’s cloak’s unfastened. [The 
SLAVE rectifies CHSAR’S cloak; CESAR 
looks at him petrified. 

Cesar. [aside.] This mansion is the devil’s, 

I’m convinced, 
[SLAVE bows and exits, L. D. 3 E. 
And that’s an imp just vanishing! I’m rich! 

[ Strutting about; SANCHO goes on drinking. 
Im rich! Pm rich! What shallI do? Ill pay 
My debts! No! that would be mechanical. 

The thought was base in me! But I have heard 
_ It is the fault of gold to vulgarize 
The owner, as this has me ! 
San. [drunk.| Your orders, sir. 
Cesar. Vll give you them as soon as I know 
what 
They'll be. While I think, drink ! 


{ Meditates for 


Thave it! Rise, 
And fill thy pockets. [SANCHO does so, very 
drunk.| In the Plaza-Mayor, 
At number fifteen, you will find a woman. 
She is old and ugly—dirty and in rags. 
Give her a hundred ducats in my name. 
[Aside.] When I was hungry—starving in the 
streets— 
She gave me bread. 
you'll ask 
For Goulatromba—you are sure to know him, 
He’s always drunk—the same for him. He oft 
Has shared his coppers with me—now Ill share 
My gold with him. The wine-shop lower down 


[Aloud.] In the same house 


\ 


_In the sun to scramble ‘for them. 


a moment, then, as if struck by an idea.| Impossible that haps to me. 


i & 
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You will find full of barefoot vagabonds.. a 
Give them ten ducats each, and bid them game, 
And drink, and spend them quickly ; when they’re 
gone, 

Pll send you with some more—I'll not forget 
My friends ! 

San. The rest ? 

Cesar. Why, keep the rest yourself; 
And if any few crowns fall from thy clothes 
And roll about the street, see you don’t stop 
To pick them up. No; set the beggars basking 
Ni ay, if one 
More bold than others pick thy pocket—which 
It’s not improbable they will—say nothing, 
But pass on. Id fain encourage a spirit 
Of adventure. This world’s so ) joyless, that 
I like to give some little pleasure to poor, 
Ragged and hungry dogs, who’ll soon be hanged. 
Now you may go. 

San. My lord, I take my leave ! 

[Lxit, very drunk, L. 3 ¥. 
Cesar. [sentimentally.| It is the duty of the 
very rich 


To put their money to good uses. He’s gone. 
How very drunk he was! And for the rest, 
[ll take my pleasure for a week. Vl build 


A hospital—an almshouse for retired 
Robbers—then, after— [PAQuiTA, veiled, puts 
her head in at L. D. 3 E. 

Pag. Don Cesar de Bazan! 

Cesar. [R.| That’s me again! [PaqguiTa 
makes a profound courtesy; CESAR as- 
tounded.| A woman—and an old one! 

Now, is’t the devil, or what’s worse, my cousin— | 
My noble cousin, Salluste—works these wonders ? 
’Tis aduenna! [Zo her.] Iam Don Cesar! 
[Aside.] 1’ll be myself, and see the play played out, 
Spite of the devil or my cousin. Ahem! 

[ Aloud.] Your business, lady ? 

Pag. Heaven bless you, sir. 

Cesar. Madame, I thank you. [Aside.] Neither | 
young nor handsome ! 

Pagq. A lady of the court—Donna—you know 

Her name— 
Cesar. Of course I do. 
Paq. Desires to see 
And speak with you. 
Cesar. I shall be charmed. 
Pag. At noon 
To-morrow she will walk before the chapel— 
The royal chapel—TI shall be there too. 
Cesar. And so will J, depend on’t. Is the lady 
Handsome ? 
Paq. Very. 
Cesar. It can’t be her daughter— 
‘Impossible—that is, if anything’s 
Your name, 


Sweet fair one ? 
Paq. [coquettishly.| Paquita, signor. 
Cesar. Pray permit 
Me thus to oil your—[aside] paw. 
[ Gives her money. 
Pag. Oh, thanks, your grace! [ Courtesying. 
Cesar. My grace! 
Paq. The Duke d’Olmedo 
Is a prince indeed. 
Cesar. Is he ? 
Pag. Farewell, sweet sir! 


Cesar. Farewell, sweet lady—at noon to-mor- 
row, 
Near the royal chapel. 


35 
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(Act III, Seenel, /4 


Paq. There, signor, you will see | 

_ A lady who loves you so much. 
Cesar. Does she? 2 ap 
Pag. But I am indiscreet. Farewell, signor. 
Cesar. But from whence come you? 
Paq. Do not ask me that; aul 

Your own heart, doubtless, whispers who it is. 
Cesar. I wish it would! It won’t. 

Enter the BLACK MUTE, L. D. 3 E., who signifies 
by action that there is a cavalier who requires 
admittance. 

More mystery ! 

_ Can’t youspeakout? [SLAVE signifies he isdumb. 

What, dumb? [SLAVE signifies ‘‘Yes.”] The} 

devil’s dumb! 
_A prince of darkness dumb! Admit him, then! 
[Hxit SLAVE, L. 3 E. 
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Paq. Vd best retire ? 
Cesar. You had best. 
Paq. Don Ceesar, 
Heaven guard you! 
Cesar. Madame, the same to you! 
[They bow profoundly. Exit PAQUITA, L.3 E. 
I’m in the moon—a native lunatic— 
A lady fall in love with ragged me ? 
I’m dressed, have dined, I’ll fall in love directly. 
My stomach satisfied, ’tis now my heart 
_ Insists on solace. It shall have it! Ah! [Seeing 
the SLAVE, who introduces COUNT OF ALBA, 
L. 3 E., then retires, removing the tray with 
wine and food. 
Another visitor! Go on, go on, 
I’m past all wonder! How will he begin? 
Alba. [c.] Don Cesar de Bazan ! 
_ Cesar. [R.] That’s me again! 
_ They all begin alike. [Bows.] A man this time, 
And not a woman ! 
Alba. [producing two swords.] Both are of 
equal length ! 
Cesar. So I perceive. [Aside.] I shouldn’t won- 
der but 
This gentleman has come about a duel. 
Alba. [with stiff, grave, pedantic courtesy.) In 
sixteen-sixty, sir, I fell in love— 
_ The lady’s name was Isabella. Sir, 
_A youth named Vasquez dared to glance at her 
_ With looks of flame; though illegitimate 
_ By birth, I met and killed him. 


_ Cesar. Poor young Vasquez! 
_ Alba. Tn sixty-six, signor, the Count d’Oscola, 

A Grandee of Spain, sent to her I loved 
A passionate epistle by his servant. 
_ With sticks my knaves the servant beat to death ; 
_I killed the master. 

Cesar. That made two! 

Alba. Later, 
In the year eighty, one Tirso Gamonal, 
| ‘ aaa of twenty, crossed my path of love, 

na— 

Cesar. You killed him ? 

Alba. I did. 

Cesar. The man’s a butcher! 

Alba. I watch’d Paquita—the old guard of her 
I love—enter this house. No doubt she bore 
_ A letter from her charge—from her I love! 
_ Both are of equal length! [Showing swords. 
| Cesar. I see they are, - 
And what if one were shorter than the other ? 

Alba. Sir, do you mock me? I’m the Count of 

Alba! 

You are Don Cesar de Bazan? 
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Cesar. Tam! 
[Aside.] I'll be myself—I feel myself full fed, 
Well dressed, and ready for a fight! Never 
In my life ’ve better realized my own 
Identity ! 
Alba. {going nearer.| Now I look again--my 
sight 
Is weak—I pray you, pardon me—I see 
Yowre not Don Cesar de Bazan. 
Cesar. What! not 
Don Ce— 
Alba. No. 
Cesar. I say I am! 
Alba. You are not 
The Duke d’Olmedo! 
Cesar. Duke d’Olmedo !—no! 
Town I’m not! Inever said I was! 
Alba. You said you were Don Cesar de Bazan! 
Cesar. Aye, yes, I am—but not the Duke 
d’Olmedo! 
Alba. Signor, you mock me! 
Cesar. Signor, youre a fool. 
Enough of this! I see you're jealous ! 
Alba. What ? 
Cesar. I pity you extremely—for the wrongs 
That others do us are much worse to bear 
Than wrongs we do to others. On my soul, 
I never gave you cause for jealousy, 
Nor do I know your wife. 
Alba. My wife? 
Cesar. Your wife ! 
Alba. Signor, I am not married ! 
Cesar. Not married! 
Then why the devil, for the last ten minutes, 
Have you annoyed me with your loves and duels? 
Why so ridiculous without a cause ? 
Alba. Signor, you exasperate me ! 
Cesar. Signor, 
Go to the devil! 
Alba. You are not Don Cesar, 
But you shall answer to me for this insult! 
Both are of equal length. [ Showing swords. 
Cesar. Death! TI know it! 
You've told me so three times ! 
Alba. [presenting swords.| Signor, your choice! 
Cesar. Either will do to kill thee with. 
[ Takes one. 
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Alba. Enough! 
Behind yon wall there’s room, sir, and to spare! 
Avenged on you, I then will slay Don Cesar. 
Cesar. When you've killed me, yow’ll find it 
difficult 
To kill Don Cesar after. Sir, I follow you. [After 
a stately salute, COUNT ALBA exits R. D. 
CESAR counts his fingers. 
Dressed, dined and moneyed, with a lady’s love, 
And now a duel! Who, after this, shall say 
Man’s not the sport of fate? A straw—a bubble 
Blown out of a pipe—first small—then larger— 
And then a crystal globe of many hues 
As a cameleon, and as empty. 
Then, amid all its beauty, roundness, grace, 
Fate cries out ‘“ Puff!” it bursts and vanishes! 
[Exit DoN CHSAR, R. D. 
Enter DoN SALLUSTE, L. D. 3E. 
Sal. ee yet arrived! The letter’s sure to bring 
er, i 
And I can wait ! And Ruy Blas—my patriot 
And valet—where is he? What’s this? Meat! 
Wine! [Seeing CmSAR’S repast. t 
Can any one— I must inquire. No; t 


| 
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_ Act ITI, Scene 1.] Peuryit Bh Ly ACS 13 ‘ 
- : ‘ + 

; + 

No one’s in waiting but the blacks, who ’re dumb. ‘You gull all Spain with mock Bazans; in fine, ; 
_ What can it mean? There’s caution needed yet! You compromise my name, [with majesty] my BS 

Linter DON Casar, the sword in his hand, R. | cousin. 

D.; he places it on arm-chair, ©.; then stops, at, Sal. A chance— 

seeing SALLUSTE. | Cesar. Tll shout my name from every door, 

Cesar. Aha! I said it was the devil’s work, | Window and housetop in Madrid. The true, ; 

_ And here’s the devil himself in person ! The real, original Don Casar— : 
Sal. [L., astounded.] Don Cesar ! Don Cesar in the flesh as well as spirit. 3 
Cesar. [crossing his arms, andlaughing loudly. [Looks from casement.  % 

) You seem embarrassed, cousin ! ‘See! Alguazils are passing up the street. 

My word against your oath, but I derange I will begin with them. Ho, there! 

Some plot of yours by thus surprising you! | [He opens casement and beckons up. 

Sal. All’s lost ! | Sal. All’s lost 

Cesar. All this morn I’ve been unraveling ‘If he’s acknowledged, recognized! What way? 

_ First one thread of your spider’s web, and then | Enter ALCADE and ‘ALGUAZILS, L. D. 3 E. 

Another ! I’d stake my life there is not one _ Cesar. [advancing with an air of triumph.] 

Of all the plots you’ve spun I have not tangled. | Alcade—and all—note down; you see in 

That’s charming, is it not ? [Laughs loudly. | me— 

Sal. [aside.| What has he done? Sal. The famous brigand, Malatesta ! 

Cesar. [roaring with laughter.| The man you, Cesar. What? 

sent here with the bag of gold— Sal. I found him here, no doubt intent on rob- 

“ You know from whence—you know for what ”— bing. 

[Roars with laughter| I made him drunk ! Seize him ! ° 
Sal. And with the money ? | Cesar. [furiously.] You lie, you villain ! t 
Cesar. Ha! Alcade. [c.] Which was ’t called us ? Be 

_ That I dispensed in various sums to friends ; wade: Ll De 

_ But first I filled these pockets. Listen, listen! | Cesar. You lie again ! : 

[ Chinks money in his pocket. Alcade. Silence, prisoner ! t 

_ And thank you, cousin! Then the lady— ' Cesar. Iam Don Cesar de Bazan! t 

Sal. [with intense anxiety.| Lady ! | Sal. Don Cesar ! ; + 

Cesar. Yes, who called me Don Cesar. | Look beneath the collar of that cloak. Yowll find |? 

Sal. [aside.] Could the queen ? '“ Salluste” is written there, the cloak is mine. + 

Cesar. She loves me—royal chapel—noon to- | The robber brigand Malatesta’s stolen it! pe 

morrow. _ Alcade. (taking off CHSAR’S cloak and looking.] 3 

_ Sal. [aside.] What shall I do? | Yes, 8 

_ Cesar. Then the duelist—the old one— |“ Salluste ” is here ! it 

| The Count of Alba. Ha! I wear his vest-- | Sal. And this coat—that vest was stolen ip: 
[Shows it ragged beneath cloak. | From old Count Alba, look on his escutcheon ! pe 

_ Thad forgotten—came to challenge me [Showing it on vest; he is seized. it 

Because a lady played him false some forty Cesar. He is the devil: there’s no help for it. | be 

Years ago! |I will not yield without a tussle. + 
Sal. And did you fight ? [Struggles, gold falls from his pockets. + 
Cesar. Did I? Why, Sal. Look! BS 

Of course I did! By the wall there, to the left, | Here’s gold: more robbery, doubtless. b: 

I left him dying; he’ll be dead by now. [ALGUAZILS feel in CESAR’S pockets. t 
Sal. Count Alba dead! Cesar. If I + 
Cesar. He’s most unreasonable Could only get my fingers round his throat— | : 

If he’s not. He ran upon my sword like But for an instant—only one! [t 

An old goose, resolved to spit himself. | Alcade. In the vest It 
Sal. [aside.| All’s well! | These letters in various handwriting— t 

No matter for the gold. [Alowd.] The strangest! Sal. Vaan ey All addressed unto the Count 

story— of Alba! 

Have any others seen you ? Cesar. That damn’d vest! ’Tis enchantment— : 
Cesar. No. But they shall, or, if not, t 

And soon, and seeing know me for Don Cesar! | This fiend works miracles. I— [Breaks from it 
Sal. What! them, is running at SALLUSTE ; he is seized 4 
Cesar. I mean, Madrid shall know of my return! by the ALGUAZILS. \3 

It shall be bruited that I have come back! An ALGUAZIL enters, R. D. a 

Don Cesar from Algiers! Don Ceesar rich, Alguazil. [to ALCADE.] Signor, a man Be 

Thanks to his noble kinsman ! Lies murdered in the street! I recognized him 

{Tapping his pockets. |For the Count of Alba. 

| Sal. Keep the gold, Sal. {pointing to CHSAR.] There stands 

But leave this house at once ! The murderer! but now he held this sword ! 

Cesar. That hired spies [Taking the sword CESAR threw on arm-chair. t 
May follow, seize me, send me aboard ship, It smokes with blood! t 
And sell me cheap at Tunis. No, no, no! _ Alcade. [takes sword and leaves it on arm- t 
I’ve had one taste of your good offices. | chair.) "Tis not yet dry! Away! t 

Sal. Believe me— Cesar. Thouarta lucky dog. ’minthe snare. | + 

Cesar. Believe you! You are jesting. Thou ’st conquer’d—granted. If I e’er come back, t 
+ You had me sold to slavery: ’tis now And have a sword to strike, a tongue to spit, + 
j¢| My turn. You fabricate false Cesars. Ha! My noble cousin, have a care. Ill be ; 
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[Act IV, Scene 1. 


Revenged, and richly. IfI don’t, why then 

I’m not Don Cesar, and thou ’rt not the devil! 
(Exit, guarded by ALGUAZILS, L. 3 F. 
SALLUSTE follows. 

When it is considered preferable to play this piece 
in three Acts, the stage is then darkened. Ruy 
BLAS enters with a lamp, R. D., and com- 
mences his soliloquy as in Act IV. 


AVOID V" 


i 


Moonlight 
seen through window, which comes nearly level 
to the floor. A lamp burning on table. 


Ruy BLas discovered. 
Ruy. My fears are calmed. I watched the 
palace gate. 
She has not stirred. All’s well. 
she’s saved ! 
Don Salluste—master, ’tis thy lackey triumphs! 
Triumphs in death! [Producing vial.| No more | 
shalt thou insult— 
Thou cruel wretch—the Minister of Spain, 
Inme! I will make blank the signature 
Obtained by fraud thou hold’st o’er me—by this. 
[ Sits in arm-chair. 
Farewell, bright world, farewell; sad _ heart, 
farewell ! 
My queen, my last breath blesses thee! Thouw'lt be 
Another’s. Ill not live to see the day 


She’s saved ! 
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That makes thee his, nor meet the demon’s rap- 
ture 

In Don Salluste’s scowl. Oh! I shall never 

Hear her voice again, never see her smile, 

Or meet her eye—oh, never! never! [Js about to 
drink the contents of the vial, when the 
QUEEN enters, L. D. 3 E.; she wears a cloak 
and hood, which she lets fall. 

Queen. My lord! | 

Ruy. (rising, leaving the poison on the table.| 
The queen! Oh, Heaven! She’s lost. 
Ta’en in the snare. 

Queen. Don Ceesar! 

Ruy. Madame! what brought you here ? 

Queen. [showing letter.) This! 

Ruy. A letter? Why— 

Queen. In your handwriting. 

Ruy. Eanes it to lamp and reading.| What? 

In mine ? 

Queen. Yes, thine ! 
Ruy. Impossible! What's here ? 

[Reads.] ‘‘ My queen, my heart’s queen—a doom 
of danger 

Hangs o’er my head. Thou canst avert the blow.” | 
[He is paralyzed and can read no further. 
QUEEN takes letter from him and continues. 

Ea ‘‘ Without thee I am lost. My safety, 
ate, 

My life, is in thine hands.” 

Ruy. That letter—Heaven! 
Queen. ‘ A private door that leads from out 
garden 

Will admit thee.” 

ye at rt forgotten. [To QUEEN, Srantically.] 
) 


the. 


Go hence, and quickly. Pray you, mad 
Queen. But why ? 
Ruy. I can’t explain—there is no time; 
But fly this instant. 


ame, fly. | 


| 


Is of a great family—almost a prince— 


Iam this man’s lackey. 
_As to be this man’s servant. 


Queen. There is danger, then— 
Danger to thee—then I will stay ! 

Ruy. To me! 

The danger is to thee, my queen. 
Fly, fly! 

Queen. This letter from thee ? 

Ruy. In mercy! 

Queen. There is a peril, though now you deny it 
To spare me pain. I’m sure there is! You wrote 
And told me truth; now you contradict these lines, 
That I may feel no fear. I must remain. 

Ruy. I did not write, Tam ademon! Fly! 

Thou ’rt in a snare—caught, trapp’d on ev’ry side. 
Oh, cannot I persuade thee to thy safety ? 
Can I convince thee of thy present peril ? 
Could I tear out my heart, to show to thee 
The love I bear thee— 

Queen. Don Cesar ! 

Ruy. Away! 

Did any one see thee enter ? 

Queen. But one, a man. 

Ruy. Perdition! Whom? 

Queen. A tall man, cloaked and masked, 

Who hid within the shadow of the wall. 
DON SALLUSTE enters, cloaked and masked, L. D. 
He stands, C., unobserved by them. 
Ruy. A tall man, cloaked and masked. Who 
was ’t? 

Sal. [unmasking.| Twas I! 

Ruy. Great Heaven! Fly! 

Sal. Too late. The door is locked! 
Mam/’selle de Neubourg is no longer queen. 

Queen. [L.] Don Salluste ! 

Sal. [c.] Forever doomed to be this man’s 
Companion ! 

Ruy. [R.] Oh! 

Sal. You are in my power ! 

I find you here, alone, at midnight, in 

The chamber of Don Cesar de Bazan. 

That fact made public would annul the contract— 

You never now can wed the King of Spain! 

I'll make no scandal. None need know the secret, 

Save the king and I. Sign this—[ producing parch- 
ment] ’tis for the eyes 

Of none, I swear, except his majesty. 

A carriage waits without well stor’d with gold. 

Horses are ordered every stage, till 

Through Toledo, and by Alcantara, 

You reach Portugal. Go where you list. None 

Shall know your shame! Refuse—to-morrow all 

Madrid shall ring with it! 


Oh, fly, 


[ Picture. 


places parchment before her. 
Here’s pen and ink. Now sign! 
Queen. Vm in his power. 
Heavens! what shall I do? 
Sal. [offering pen.| What is a crown ? 
A gilded trouble! You lose a throne, but 
You gain happiness—and more, him you love. 
Queen. Give me the pen! [She takes pen. 
Sal. That’s well! Don Cesar loves you! 


Duke of Olmedo and Grandee of Spain. [She is 
Just about to sign. Ruy takes the parch- | 
ment from her and tears it. j 
Ruy. My name is Ruy Blas—I am a lackey ! 
Queen. What says he ? 
Ruy. I say my name is Ruy Blas. 
I am so base 
We two make 
A wretched, vile, and miserable pair ! 
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You're in my hands! |3 
[She goes to table, R., he hands her pen, and \t 
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I have a lackey’s garb—thou a lackey’s soul! 


slave— 
He spoke too soon. Silence and fall back, sirrah! 
[Speaking with authority. Goes near the 
QUEEN, crosses his arms, and gives full 
vent to his triumph. 
My vengeance is complete ! 
pow’r 
I strike you from a throne! 


You banished me 


From out the court—I thrust you from the world ! 


You offered me your servant for a wite— 

I give to you my lackey for a lover ! 

No matter, madame, that you lose a king— 

The lackey’s love will doubtless compensate you ! 


[Ruy goes to doors, R. and L.—sees that | 


they are locked—then steals behind Don 


You struck me from | 


Thy crimes weigh o’er thee, and great Heaven’s 
Sal. He speaks the truth—he ts my servant— 


wrath 

‘Sits on my sword; dream not thou wilt escape. 
’Tis fate decrees my arm thy punishment! [Don 
SALLUSTE makes a few steps, nearing the 
window at back. Ruy attacks him; a short 
but desperate combat—SALLUSTE 7s dis- 


the window till Ruy draws the sword from 
him—Down SALLUSTE’S body then falls into 
the court-yard. The QUEEN conceals her 
Face in her hands. Tableau. 
Your majesty issaved. Your enemy 
Lies dead ! 
Queen. Oh, Heaven! 
Ruy. [approaching.| Madame, now— [QUEEN 
retreats.| Fear not, 


SALLUSTE, and snatches the sword from out Tm not so guilty as thou thinkest me. 


his scabbard. 
Ha! | 
Ruy. [c.] Silence, villain—you insult your 
queen ! [Don SALLUSTE goes toR. D. | 
No need of that—both doors are fast. Marquis, 
Tis my turn now. If the foul fiend thou serv’st 
Would snatch thee from my grasp, let him come 
now. 
We are alone! Iam thy fate! thy death! 
Madame, I will explain: this man has no heart ; 
At council yesterday he roughly trampled 
On my soul, and made me stoop me down to pick 
His handkerchief, yielding bim base service, 
Where I had just commanded. Marquis! Lord!) 
We fight a man; but when a serpent rears 
His venomed head to spit out poison, we seize, 
To crush him, anything—an axe—a sword ' 
Prepare to die! Thy slave is now thy master— 


_ Thy lackey is thy executioner ! 


Sal. Give me a sword, and meet me like aman. 
Ruy. Marquis, you jest; agentleman crossswords 

With his own lackey ! A dog to fetch and 

Carry, do your lordly bidding, and be whipp’d 

When ’tis your noble pleasure! Fie! I’ll kill thee 

As I would kill a wolf, a snake, a spider 

In the web he spun around his victim ! 

Thy doom! (Advancing. 
Sal. Assassin! [ Retreating. 
Ruy. Traitor to thy queen! 

Queen. [to Ruy.] Ob, spare him! 
Ruy. Though an angel pleads, it shall not | 

Save the demon! [In going round the stage, Don | 

SALLUSTE finds the sword left by Don | 
CmSAR on achair; he seizes it and stands 
on guard, L. 

Sal. We’re equal now! 

Ruy. Not so! 


True that I loved thee. Oh, my queen, have pity! 
[Kneeling near table. 
Queen. [R.] What would you, sir? 
Ruy. Thy pardon ? 
Queen. Never ! 
Ruy. {taking the vial from the table.| Never! 
Yet let me ask once more—thy pardon ! 
Queen. Never! . 
Ruy. [drinks poison.] You curse me and I bless 
thee. All is over! 
[ Throws away vial—she hears it drop. 
Queen. What mean you? 
Ruy. I die—for thee—my fitting end. 
Queen. You die? Oh, Heaven! 
Ruy. Life were valueless 
Without thy pardon and thy love! 
Queen. I believe— 
I pardon thee—I love thee! 
Ceesar ! 
| Ruy. [repulsing her.| No! 
My name is Ruy Blas—I am a lackey. 
Queen. Thou diest for me! 
| Ruy. Thy secret’s safe! Fly, 
Fly !—there’s time !—all’s well! 
Queen. Cesar, I pardon! 
[Ruy repulses her again. 
Ruy Blas, I love thee !. 
Ruy. {crawling to her.] Oh, thank Heaven! 
Sweet words ! 
Queen. [she embraces him.| Thou diest! 
Ruy. Had I lived, my love 
Had poisoned all thy happiness! Farewell! 
[Music till end. 
Queen. Ruy—Ruy Blas—I love thee ! 
Ruy. Bless thee ! 
[Dies—the QUEEN kneels over him. 
THE END. 


[Falls c. 


[Going to him.] 
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RUY BLAS.—First dress: Plain puce cloth doublet and trunks, 
over which is worn a green cloth gold-laced servant’s livery 
doublet. Second dress: Plain but elegant black velvet doublet, | 
trunks and cloak, black silk hose with satin scarf garters, black 
velvet shoes, gold neck chain. 


SALLUSTE.—First dress: Dark velvet jerkin, trimmed with gold | 
lace, with high collar, satin sleeves and close trunks, small gouff- 
ered linen collar, full cloak, high white cloth hose with sash gar- 
ter, below the knee, black velvet shoes, hair full at the sides and 
short over the forehead, gold chain of nobility, embroidered 
shoulder sword belt and sword, black velvet hat and feathers. 


Second dress: Plain green gold-laced servant's doublet, with oper | 


NOBLES.—Richly embroidered dresses of the above fashion, 
mostly of black or sombre colors, 

ALGUAZILS.—Black cloth doublets and trunks, boots, swords 
and shoulder belts. 

SANCHO.—Doublet of maroon cloth, trunks, cloak, gray stock- 
ings, shoes, hat. 

PRINCESS.— First dress: Rich satin dress of the time of Charles 

- II of England, and jewels. Second dress: Plain dress of the 

| time, and mantle. 

'DUCHESS.—Black velvet robe, yellow satin under-dress, mantilla 

and feather fan. 


sleeves. Third dress: Cloak and mask. 


DON CSA R.—Ragged trunks, and, as in the drama of ‘f Don 
Cesar,” velvet vest. 


| PAQUITA.—Black robe, red under-dress and sleeves, large man- 
| tilla, fan. 
LADIES.—Court dresses of the period. 


armed—Rvy stabs him—he hangs half out of © 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases man 


y, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON, 
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MY WIFE’S BONNET: 


WY Farce, in Owe Act. 


BY JOHN MADDISON MORTON. 


CAST OM CHA RAGCRE RS: 
Royal Olympic, 1864. 


BRR TITIOE 7,eele an vices ast ou winow tad cer come Mr. J. G. Taylor. 

Mrs Ohnstopher Cutwater ...0 ces.ses-sceee * D. Evans. 
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MUS LOM UO steeate wane ein tees cinisiere sie isis ticle ie Miss Gertrude Melirn. 
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ScENE I.—The audience part of the Theatre—cur- 

tain down. 

TOPKNOT is seated in the stalls, immediately 
under the proscenium box. Mrs. TOPKNOT and 
ALFRED JONES enter the box; Mrs TorpKnor 
has her bonnet on; they seat themselves, and be- 
gin looking round the house with their glasses; 
the overture commences; presently the Box- 
KEEPER ts seen to enter the box, lean over and 
speak to ALFRED. 


Alfred, [angrily.] Nonsense! don’t tell me, sir! 

Box-keeper. But I assure you, sir-— 

Alfred. No such thing; a lady can wear her 
bonnet in a private box, if she thinks proper. 

Voice. [from pit.] Silence up there! 

Alfred. Oh, very well; she'll take her bonnet 
off—there! [Mrs. TopKnor takes off her bonnet, 
and pins it to the cushion so that the bonnet hangs 
| over.| What's the matter now? [As if addressing 
the BOX-KEEPER.] She must give her bonnet to 
_you? Isay she shall not! [Zhe altercation in the 
box becomes louder and louder. Voice Srom pit 


SICIANS in the orchestra all turn their heads, and 
look up at the box; the curtain at uw. is slightly 
drawn back and the PROMPTER is seen to look Up | 
at the box. In the confusion, the bonnet falls over 


tinct.) 
Sede [jumping up.| Halloa! 
rs. Top. [looking over and seeing him.) M 
husband! i 4 Vige) 
Alfred [looking over and seeing TOPKNOT. | | 
Your husband! [They both h urriedly leave the box. 
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keeps wp the cry of “ Silence up there!” “The Mu-| head, and takes off the bonnet.| I mean this; it’s 3 | 


moment! Consequently she was here—she m ‘| 
| on to TOPKNOT’S head below. (The bonnet must be have been here; but she wouldn’t come alo it 
| of peculiar shape and color—something quite dis- more could the bonnet. 


Topk. I wish you’d keep your bonnet on your }j 
own head, and not make a bonnet-block of mine. 
[Attentively examining the bonnet; then suddenly, |} 
and in avery excited voice.| Eh—yes! it’s my wife’s |3 
bonnet ! I 

Voice. [from pit.] Silence, you sir, in the stalls! 

Topk. Hold your tongue, you sir, in the pit; 
don’t I tell you it’s my wife’s bonnet ? : 

Voice. [from pit.] What do I care about your |. 
wife? Turn him out! Police! [The orchestra |j 
stops playing, @ POLICEMAN appears at the stall 
entrance close to TOPKNOT. | 

Topk. [seeing POLICEMAN.] Ah! T’ll tell you {3 
how it happened. I was sitting perfectly quiet— 

Voice. [from pit.| Turn him out! 

[POLICEMAN advances towards TOPKNOT. 

Topk. Very well. I won’t trouble the active and | 
intelligent officer before me; I'll turn myself out. |; 
You'll give me time to put on my hat, I suppose? 4 

[Putting on the bonnet. | 

Voice. [from pit.] Ha, ha, ha! [General laugh, 
in which the members of the orchestra join. 'Tor- 
KNOT forces his way out of the stalls and disap- \4 
pears, followed by POLICEMAN. The overture is |4 
resumed. Suddenly aloud noise and altercation \3 
are hearl in the proscenium box, and 'ToPKNoT |} 
comes Jorward to the front of the box, in spite of the \% 
BOX-KEEPER, who is trying to hold him back. \% 
'TopKnot has still got on the bonnet, and holds his \3 
hat im his hand. 

Voice. [im pit—instantly on his appearance— 
cries out.} Turn him out! 

[All the MUSICIANS again look up at the box. | 

Topk. [appealing to audience.| One moment— |¥ 
just one moment! [The music again ceases.| I |4 
appeal to the public in general, and husbands | 
‘in particular. You see this bonnet ? 4 

[Holding out his hat. 

Voice. [in pit.] Ha, ha, ha! 
— [With loud laughter from orchestra. 4 
Topk. [seeing the hat—he puts his hand to his \} 


my wife’s bonnet! 
Voice. [im pit.] Turn him out! pt 
Topk. One moment, impetuous creature, one |Z 


Who was with her? | +5 

what sort of person ? {th 

Voice. [from pit.) Long, fat and fair. Be | 

Topk. I didn’t ask you for the height, size and | 4% 
color. JI want the sex—the sex! ak 
Voice. Male. 

Topk. One word more. 
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Voice. Turn him out—turn him out! Police! find it in your wardrobe. Your woman’s wit 


The orchestra strikes up very loud, drowning Top- ust do the rest. Your affectionate CLARA $ 
KNOT’S voice, who endeavors to speak. Potice- | APPLEBY.” [Puts letter in an envelope.| Now t 
MAN enters box, and ToPKNoT is forced out. | '° deposit my bonnet in the wardrobe. [Opens F 


The overture finishes, and curtain rises. wardrobe, then takes her bonnet off, puts it m- 
side the wardrobe, which she closes again, then 


eames Gta draws the hood of her cloak over her head.| Now 
SCENE H.—Apartment at Mr. TopKnort's; doors |for Fanny. [Rings a small bell, which is on the 
MC.,L.24E., and R. 2 E.; window, L. C.; small table. FANNY pops in imstantly, R. 2 E. 


oe “> 


table, with writing materials, R.; another table) Fanny. Think you rang, ma’am ? 
laid for tea, L.; chairs, sofa and handsome| Mrs. A. Yes. When your mistress returns, take 
wardrobe, R., at back. the first opportunity of her being alone, and give 
her this note. [Giving note to FANNY.] You un- 
FANNY discovered, seated at table, L. derstand 2 
Fanny. [smothering a yawn.) Nearly half-past| Fanny. 1 think I do. [Mrs. APPLEBY puts 

eight. I don’t see why I shouldn’t indulge my- | money in her hand.| Ym sure I do. | 
self with a cup of tea; master’s at his club,) Mrs. A. I can slip out this way. [Going towards | 
and it ain’t likely missus ’ll be home now. I dare|tL. 2 E.—Stops.| By the bye, Fanny, not a word of | 
say she’s gone out a visiting, or perhaps to the thea- | this visit to Mr. Topknot—remember! | 
tre. I heard her say something about a new play! Fanny. All right, mum. [Lait Mrs. APPLEBY, | 
at the Olympic ; besides, she had her new bonnet|L. 2 £. Shaking her head suspictously.| Queer ! 
on, and [’m sure she wouldn’t put that on for) decidedly queer! [Then suddenly.| How very — 
nothing. [During the above she has poured out ajodd! I could have taken ever so many oaths 
cup of tea, and is just raising the cup to her mouth, | before ever so many magistrates that Mrs. Apple- 
when the bell rings—she splutters the tea out|by came in with her bonnet on—and now she goes | 
again.| Oh, lud! this must be missus come home| out with her hood over her ’ed! : 
—the tea’s so precious hot I can’t drink it. [Opens y 
the pot, and pours the contents of the cup into it-— Enter Mrs. TopKnot, ¢., followed by ALFRED — t4 

4 

+ 


another loud ring heard.| Vm coming, ma’am! JONES. Mrs. TopKNnor has the hood of her | 


cloak over her head. | 
Opens C. D., and Mrs. APPLEBY hurriedly enters; ’ | 


she has a bonnet on exactly like MRS. TOPKNOT’S,| ys. Top. [in an agitated manner to ALFRED.] | 
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and wears a cloak with a hood to it. How rash—how imprudent of you to follow me— Bs 
Mrs. A. [as she enters.] Areyoualone, Fanny?|hush! [Seeing FANNY.] Fanny, leave the room. pe 
Fanny. Yes, mum. [Aside.] It’s Mrs. Apple-| Fanny. [R.] Ma’am ? be 
by, as lives round the corner. [Aloud.] Master} Mrs. Top. [{c.] Leave the room, I say ! ‘ 
ain’t at home, mum, no more is missus; and mis-| Lanny. [aside.] Queer! decidedly queer ! t 
sus is gone out, mum, and so’s master. [Suddenly.] How very odd; missus goes out with | . 
Mrs. A. Pens, ink and paper, quick. Ah! there|her bonnet on, and now she comes in with her t 
they are. [FANNY brings writing materials for-|hood over her head. As I said before—queer! | : 
ward to table, R. Mrs. APPLEBY seats herself to | decidedly queer! (Hat R. | 
write, in an agitated manner. Mrs. Top. Now, Alfred, don’t remain another } 
Fanny. Nothing unpleasant happened at home,|moment, I beg-—I implore! If Mr. Topknot { 

I hope, mum? [Suddenly.] The chimney’s not should come home and find you here! + 
a-fire, mum ? Alfred. There’s not much chance of that, cousin : 
$ 

: 

: 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

: 


ie, State ee, cot Oe te 


Mrs. A. No, no. [Aside.] I can’t have her|—thanks to the disturbance he made at the thea- 
prying, inquisitive eyes on me. [Alowd.] You can tre, he’s safe in the station-house by this time, | 
leave the room, Fanny—I’ll ring for you. depend on it. Ha, ha, ha! poor Topknot. | 

Fanny. Yes, mum. [Aside.] There’sascrew! Mrs. Top. It’s no laughing matter; that unfor- 
loose, I know there is. [Going towards R., stops.} tunate bonnet of mine will betray us to a cer- 
‘| You'll find the envelopes in the drawer, mum. tainty. 
© Mrs. A. Thank you. Alfred. Why? After all, a bonnet’s a bonnet. | 

Fanny. |going—stops again.] But if you prefer | T’ll be bound there are thousands like yours in | 
sealing-wax, mum—[with intention] we haven’t |) London. | 
got none. Mrs. Top. No, there you are mistaken; un- 
‘| Mrs. A. Very well—go. [Exit FANNY, R. 2 ¥.]|luckily there are only two. Ah, yes, what a 
-| At last—I haven’t a moment to lose. happy thought! there’s a chance of escape for | 
: [About to write. |me yet. Run—run directly! | 


Fanny. [appearing again.| Ym afraid we're; Alfred. I will. Where? 
out of blotting-paper, mum. Mrs. Top. Next door, number eleven. 

Mrs. A. Pshaw! [Fanny disappears. Mrs.| Alfred. Vm off. _ [Running C. 
APPLEBY begins writing hurriedly.| ‘Dear Caro-| Mrs. Top. Wait till you know what you've got | 
line: I have just left the Olympic Theatre. I saw| to do. Ask for Mrs. Cutwater; implore her with : 

; 


all that happened—I mean the bonnet business. | tears in your eyes, if you can manage it, to lend 

I won’t inquire who the handsome youth was at|me her new bonnet—recollect, her new bonnet. — 

your side—that you will explain when we meet.| Fly! don’t lose a moment; and yet the chances | 

All I have time to do now is to relieve your fears, | are she’ll be out. 

and, as far as I am able, save you from Mr. Top-| Alfred. Never mind if she is. Vl find her; Vl | 

knot’s indignation. Luckily I had my new bonnet} have her bonnet—I will, if I tear it off her head. | 
| 


on, which, as you remember, I had made exactly [Goimge. | 
| Similar to yours and Sophy Cutwater’s. You'll} Mrs. Top. Not that way; here, here! [Cross- 
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MY WIFE’S BONNET. 


ing and opening door, L.2 E. ALFRED runs out. 


| Calling after him.| Remember! her new bonnet ! 


[Coming down.] Now, if they will only keep Mr. 
Topknot in the station-house for another quarter 
of an hour—only one little quarter of an hour. 
Hark! [Listening at door, R.28.] It’s he! 
[ Trying to conceal her emotion. 
Fanny. [who has come in, R. 2 E.j No, ma’am, 


| it’s me. 


Mrs. Top. Well? . 
| Trying to conceal her agitation. | 

Fanny. [looking round, and then with an wr 
of great mystery.| Are you alone, mum? 

Mrs. Top. We are alone, if that’s what you 
mean ! 

Fanny. Yes, mum, of course. ’m nobody, mum. 
I meant t’other chap, mum. 

Mrs. Top. Pshaw! What have you to say ? 

Fanny. There’s been somebody here for you, 
mum—a lady—Mrs. Appleby, as lives round the 
corner. 

Mrs. Top. [impatiently.] Iknow. [Aside.] How 
very strange—I certainly saw her at the theatre! 
I couldn’t be mistaken, especially in the bonnet. 
[Aloud.] Well? 

Fanny. And— [Looking round very myste- 
riously on all sides.| She left this for you, ma’am. 
[Suddenly thrusting the letter into Mrs. 'TopP- 
KNOT’S hand. 

Mrs. Top. (hastily opening letter and reading, 
Fanny watching her intently. Mrs. TOPKNOT 
gives a start of joy, FANNY does the same.| Ah! 
can it be possible? [Hwurries to wardrobe—opens 
door.| Yes, the bonnet’s there, and I am saved. 
How kind, how thoughtful of her—dear, good Mrs. 
Appleby! [Coming down.| Now, Fanny, bring 
my work table here—my worsted basket, pattern ! 
Make haste! [Going to tea table.| What's this ? 
A cup half full of tea, as if I had just taken mine 
—couldn’t be better! [During this FANNY has 
brought forward the small table. Mrs. TOPKNOT 
seats herself and takes up work. Aside.| Now, 
Mr. Topknot, you may make your appearance as 
soon as you like. Vm ready for you. [Beginning 
to work, quietly humming a tune—bell rings. | 
Open the door, Fanny; I dare say it’s your mas- 
ter. [FANNY opens c. D.; TOPKNOT mstantly 


_ puts his head in. 


Topk. [seeing Mrs. TopKNot, aside.] She’s 
got back before me! That ruffian of a policeman, 
K 1, positively swore that I assaulted him; if ever 
I catch him out of his uniform, woe betide him! 
[Comes forward; he has Mrs. TOPKNOT’S bonnet 
in his hand, and holds it behind his back. 

Fanny. [seeing it, aside.| How very odd! Mas- 
ter goes out with a man’s hat on his head, and 
comes home with a woman’s bonnet behind his 
back. As I said before, queer—decidedly queer ! 

[Hait R. 2k. 

Mrs. Top. (pretending to be aware of his pres- 
ence.| Ah! is that you, Johnny ? 

Topk. [keeping his eye on her, and very slowly.] 
[Aside.] She 
doesn’t quake, or even quiver; neither does her 
bosom heave! 

Mrs. Top. (threading her worsted needle.] Yowre 
early home this evening, my love! 

Topk. Yes, my sweet! [Aside.] Shall I over- 
whelm her at once with my reproaches, or come 
the wily serpent? The wily ‘serpent tickles me 
most! [Aloud, and assuming a smiling manner. | 


Well, and what has my Betsy been doing all the F 


evening ? 

Mrs. Top. As usual, when you're not at home, 
Johnny, I’ve had my tea. 
the cup. | 


[TOPKNOT peeps into % 
I’ve read a little, yawned a good deal, |} 


and now, as you see, I’m getting on with my poo- |% 


die dog! [Showing her worsted work. 
Topk. I see. 
Mrs. Top. He'll be very handsome, won't he ? 


Topk. Yes; but rather a peculiar breed, consid- 


ering that youw’re beginning his head where his iB: 


tail ought to be. 
Mrs. Top. {confused.| So I am, I declare! 


Topk. {aside.] I’m glad I came the wily serpent; |; 
no woman with a quiet conscience could put a |- 
dog’s head where his tail out to be! [Aloud, and |\4 


assuming an unconcerned manner.| And so you 


haven’t been out, eh? [Aside.] 


mean, my hand. [ 
his back and holding the bonnet in tt. 


Mrs. Top. How can you ask such a question ? 


You know I never do go out without you ! 


Topk. {ironically.] True; Vd forgotten that. $ 
[Aside.] Vll let her go on a little longer, and then 4 


V’ll crush her with her own bonnet. 


Mrs. Top. And if I am content to spend so ; 
many dull, tedious hours alone, I think you might |4 


at least remember it, sir. 


Topk. Yes, yes! [Changing hands again.| But q 


I’ve heard it said there are women, married wo- 
men, who sometimes tell their husbands that they 
stop at home, when they do the other thing. 

[ With a searching look at Mrs. TOPKNOT. 


Mrs. Top. I presume, Mr. Topknot, you do not | 


include me in the— 


Topk. Of course not. [Changing hands again. | 


For instance, you wouldn’t be seen in public—say 

at a theatre—any theatre—the Olympic, for in- | 
stance—with a youthful male, and that male not | 
the male you are married to—no, no, of course | 


not ! [Changing hands again. 


knot, I don’t see it at present. 
Topk. Wait alittle and you will. I confess that 


hitherto I have been trifling with you, as an an- | 
gler does with a fish before he bags it. ve taken | 


a savage delight in playing with you, as a cat does 
with a mouse before she bolts it. [Assuming an 


important attitude.| Elizabeth Topknot, you have 
You have not taken tea at home — 


deceived me! 
with that poodle dog. You’ve been out—to the 
theatre—the Olympic—in a private box—with a 
yolmg man—long, fat and fair—there ! 


Mrs. Top. I wonder you can say such things | 


before my face! 


Topk. You wouldn’t if you knew what I’d got 


behind my back. 


Mrs. Top. Pshaw! what have you got in your | 


head ? 


Topk. I can tell you what I had on my head—_ 
your bonnet—which fell out of the box—lI don’t 
mean the bonnet box—into the stalls below. Here | 
[Showing the bonnet, | 


it is. Do you recognize it ? 
and assuming an impressive attitude. 


Mrs. Top. [looking at it, then very quietly.] | 


It certainly is very like mine—the very same 


shape, Marie Stuart. 


Topk. (ironically.] Mary Stuart—yes ! 


Mrs. Top. The identical flowers—forget-me- 


nots and red poppies. 
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I’ve got the q 
pins and needles so dreadfully in my bonnet—I |j 
[Putting his other hand behind |} 


Mrs.Top. [u., rising.| If this is a joke, Mr. Top- |4 
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Topk. Forget-me-nots and red puppies—yes! | Enter ALFRED, out of breath, with a bonnet in his 
Mrs. Top, The very same style of cap-front, too. | hand. 
No—I think not quite, however; that is soonas- Alfred. Wheugh! here’s the bonnet! Mrs. 
certained. [Zo TorpKnor.] Bring me my new Cutwater wasn’t at home; but I had only to 


bonnet out of the wardrobe, dear. mention your name, and her maid gave it to me in 
| Goes to L. table and sits R. of it. | a moment. 
Topk. [astonished.| Eh? bring what? Mrs. Top. Thanks, cousin; but I don’t want it 
Mrs. Top. My new bonnet out of the wardrobe | now. 
—here’s the key. [Holding out key of wardrobe. Alfred. Then I’m too late, and Mr. Topknot 


| Topk. [after a stare of bewilderment—aside.} | has returned ? 

She looks as if she meant it. Pooh! she thinksI) Mrs. Yop. Yes; about a quarter of an hour 
|) won’t look—she flatters herself I’m idiotic enough | ago. 

to believe her—that her bonnet is at this moment Alfred. Confound it, that’s unfortunate. 
locked up in her hand, when [ actually hold it in| Mrs. Top. Not at all. Ha, ha! Mrs. Appleby, 
| my own wardrobe. I mean— who, as you know, was at the theatre, saw what 
| Mrs. Top. If it’s too much trouble, Il get it took place, and immediately drove here, and de- 
| myself. (Halfrising. | posited her bonnet in that wardrobe. 
| Topk. No. [Placing the bonnet on table, then| Alfred. I see. Sothat when Mr. Topknot came 
| going up to wardrobe.) Iam about to insert the in furious, bonnet in hand— 

key! You hear, Betsy—I am about to insert the! Mrs. Top. I quietly asked him to bring me mine 
key! out of the wardrobe. The effect was magical. He 
Mrs. Top. [|smiling.| You're along time aboutit. not only implored my forgiveness, but is now 
Topk. {thrusts in the key and opens wardrobe, actually on his way to the Strand, to purchase me 
then sees the bonnet.| It’s there—the bonnet— a gold chain, as a practical proof of the sincerity 
| Betsy’s bonnet! [Hurrying down and falling on of his remorse. 
|| his knees to Mrs. ToPpKNot.] Betsy, I am a} Alfred. And to think that I’m the innocent, 
|} monster! can you forgive me? What shall I do? though selfish cause of all this annoyance to you! 


Shall I precipitate myself headlong on the dust of me to the Olympic Theatre unknown to your 
the carpet at your feet’? Say the word! husband, who, simply because Iam your cousin, 
[As if about to make a plunge. |has thought pr oper to shut his door against me. 


me you wouldn’t be jealous—so say no more about and you, knowing I had no other chance of seeing 
it, but kiss me. her, no other hope of being introduced to her, and 


| —that’s the word, sublime! I insult you with my 
| unjust, iniquitous suspicions, and you allow me to you, I say, generously acceded to my request ; and 
| sully the purity of your brow with my unworthy | but for the unlucky incident of that horrible bon- 
lips! Betsy, yowre too magnanimous by half! net— 


try and let me kick myself. so, since it gives you the opportunity or restoring 
Mrs. Top. Nonsense; come! Mrs. Appleby’s bonnet to her in propria persona. 

{Holding out her cheek to him. Alfred. Eh? May I take it to her? Oh, you 
Toph. [kissing her.] Be magnanimous again, kind, considerate cousin—give me the dear love 
Betsy! [Kisses her again. | Never mind, Pll pun- | of a bonnet! [ Mrs. ToPKNOT, who has gone up to 


| remember calling my attention the other day to a | bonnet. 

| Silversmith’s window in the Strand—eh, Betsy?| Mrs. Top. Here it is. [Giving bonnet to AL- 
or rather to a gold chain in the window—eh, Bet-| FRED, who suddenly clasps it to his bosom and 
sy? and saying to me, ‘‘ Johnny, dear, shouldn’t | crushes it. 

I like to have that chain!” And youremember; JMJrs. Top. Mind what you're about. Stop; tell 
mIny answer, ‘‘ Should you, Betsy? then I wish you; Mrs. Appleby how grateful I feel to her; and I 
may getit, Betsy.”” And you shall get it, Betsy; or!dare say yowl find an opportunity of adding a 
rather, I’ll get it, and you shall have it. little more on your own account. [Sméling.] Do 
Mrs. Top. No, no. you know where she lives ? 

Topk. Don’t say no—l insist on punishing my-| Alfred. DoT? don'tI! Tmoff. [Going o. 
sel{—Vil be back directly. [Going c., stops.] Bet-| Mrs. Top. [crosses toL.] Stop; youhad better 


being magnanimous once more? Betsy, before I | time. 

go, shall I plunge myself at your feet? No? Oh,! Alfred. Very well. [Mrs. ToPKNoT gives him 

then, will you be magnanimous again ? the bonnet, so that he has one in each hand. 
[Kisses her again, and hurries out, c. Mrs. Top. Now make haste. 

Mrs. Top. Ha, ha! poor Mrs. Appleby’s bonnet ! | Alfred. Would you mind putting my hat on for 

It’s a much more difficult matter to tell a fib and me? [Mrs. TopKNor puts on his hat.| Thank’ee. 

Stick to it than I[imagined. Poor, dear Johnny! [Looking at the two bonnets, one after the other.] 

I wouldn’ deceive so kind, so good, so affectionate Hang me if I know one bonnet from the other! 


of mine! [ALFRED opens L.D.2E. | out, c. CUTWATER’S voice heard without. ALFRED 


Alfred. [looking in.| Can I venture ? immediately re-appears. 
Mrs. Top. Yes, ves. | Alfred. [in a low voice.| There’s some one be- 
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shall I try and kick myself? [Jumping up.|| At my urgent request you consented to accompany © 
Mrs. Top. {rises.} Ha, ha! If you didn’t love I knew that Mrs. Appleby had taken a box there, | 
Topk. May 1? Betsy, your conduct is sublime ‘mor eover, seeing that the intensity of my passion | 


for the lovely widow was gradually devouring me, | 


| Wiping his eyes.| You are indeed; you'd better) Mrs. Top. Unlucky? You ought not to think | 


ish myself—I’m determined I will. I have it! You the wardrobe, comes down with Mrs. APPLEBY’S | 


sy, I’m ashamed to ask you, but would you mind take Mrs. Cutwater’s bonnet back at the same — 


a busband for the world. No; I have nothing to. Mrs. Top. It doesn’t matter, they’re both ex- | 
reproach myself with, in this mysteri ious little freak actly alike—do make haste. [ ALFRED is running g | 
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Mr. Cutwater! 

Mrs. Top. Mrs. Cutwater’s husband! 

Alfred. He’s coming up-stairs. 

Mrs. Top. [alarmed.] He must not see you with | 
his wife’s bonnet. Here, by the back stairs—_ 
quick, make haste! [Hwrries ALFRED out, L. 2 E. 
The instant after the door is opened again, and 
ALFRED /re-appears. 
matter now ? 


_ What shall I do? Where shall I go? 
[Running about with the bonnets. 
Mrs. Top. Here, in this store-room ; it’s full of. 
jam-pots and pickles, so be sure you don’t stir. | 
In—in! [ALFRED enters cupboard, L. 3 E., and | 
Mrs. TopKNOT shuts the door. A crash heard in| 
cupboard. Mrs. ToPKNOoT crosses to table, R., | 
sits, and resumes her work. 
ToPKNOT enters, hurriedly, L. 2 E., with a small 
morocco case in his hand. 


Topk. Here I am, Betsy. I saw Cutwater at 
the front door, so I slipped up the back way, that | 
I might present you with this trifling offering be- 
fore he came. [Giving her the case. 

Mrs. Top. [opening it, and crossing to L. C.] 
Oh, how very pretty! You’re too kind—too indul- 
gent, Mr. Topknot. 

Topk. Why not Johnny? Don’t drop your) 
Johnny, if you love me. Ah! [Seeing CUTWATER. | 
Enter CUTWATER, C. 

Cutw. [down R.] Ah, Topknot, how are you? | 
Salubrious, jolly and all that sort of thing ? [To 
Mrs. Topxnot.] Mrs. Topknot, your servant ; 
hope you're quite well, and so on, and so forth. 

Topk. [c.] Glad to see you, my jovial tar. 

Cutw. You'll excuse me, Topknot, but I’ve told 
_ you repeatedly, that, having retired from active 
service—in other words, sold my mackerel boats, 
etc., etc.—and having gone into the glass and | 
crockery line, and all that sort of thing, I don’t | 
like my former occupation to be continually alluded | 
to—dinned into my ears, so on, and so forth. 

Topk. Beg pardon, my noble commander. 

aes: Top. lL hope dear Mrs. Cutwater is quite 
well ? ' 

Cutw. Sound as one of my own soup tureens. 

Topk. [aside to Mrs. TopKnot.] The idea of 
comparing the wife of one’s bosom to a soup tureen! 
[Alowd.] But how is it that you’re not at home 
with Mrs. Cutwater, that model of soup tureens 
—I mean wives? 

Cutw. Oh, she’s gone to her mother’s to tea 
and toast, and double dummy, and all that sort 
of thing. Ican manage the tea and toast; but 
double dummy with a deaf old woman I can’t 
stand; so I went to the club, where I expected to 
find you. 

Topk. I was there, but I did not stop long. I 
had a stall given me for the Olympic Theatre, | 
where, by the bye, I met with the most whimsical. 
adventure. 

Mrs. Top. [rising hastily.| Which I am sure | 
will not interest Mr. Cutwater in the slightest de- 
gree. 

Topk. Excuse me, Betsy ; but in justice to you, I. 
must and will tell Cutwater. Well, I had just 
taken my seat in the last stall on the second row, 
when all of a sudden, from one of the private 

_ boxes above—which I afterwards ascertained was 


ee PNET EIT al Liki It’s occupied by a lady and gentleman—down came | 
low asking for Mr. Topknot: [ I] ‘something bang on my head. What do you think 


Seeing him.| What’s the | 


Alfred. Here’s Mr. Topknot coming up this way. 


him. 


‘sible man, Cutwater ! 


an 


it was ? 

Cutw. One of the chandeliers. 

Topk. No; a woman’s bonnet. 

Cutw. Ha, ha! 

Mrs. Top. [jumps up again, interposing.| Once 
more, Mr. Topknot— } 
__ Topk. Cutwater’s laughing; you wouldn’t spoil 
Cutwater’s laugh, would you ? | 

Cutw. Go on—go on! t 

Topk. Well, I picked up the bonnet ; here it ig | 
—the identical article! [Taking bonnet off table, 
and holding it up im this sort of way—putting his 
hand inside the bonnet, and holding it above his | 
head.| Iwas about to exclaim, Whose bonnet is | 
this? [twisting it round on his hand; CuTWATER, | 
suddenly excited by the appearance of the bonnet, ) 
looks intently at it by means of his eye-glass] )) 
when, on examining it a little more attentively, | 

suddenly cried out— | 

Cutw. [vociferating.] It’s my wife’s bonnet! — | 

Topk. My very words. It’s my wife’s bonnet! | 
I exclaimed. q 

Cutw. Pshaw! let me look at it. [Snatching 
bonnet.| This is Mrs. Cutwater’s bonnet ! 

Topk. [astounded.| Mrs. Cutwater’s ! 

Cutw. Yes; Vll swear to it! i 

Topk. [suddenly bursting into a roar of laugh- | 
ter.] Ha, ha, ha! delicious ! 

Cutw. I don’t see anything to laugh at, Mr. | 
Topknot. | 

Lopk. {| suddenly checking himself.| Umph! Tm | 
not laughing; it’s hysterical. I dare say it isn’t | 
pleasant; but you mustn’t mind it. It’s only | 
hysterical ! | 

Cutw. Yes; I recollect she had her bonnet made | 
exactly like yours, ma’am. Therefore, unless you | 
confess that this one belongs to you— i 

[ Crosses to Mrs. TOPKNOT. 

Topk. [rises, goes down R.] No; I’m sorry for 
you, Cutwater—I grieve to insinuate anything | 
against the purity of your soup tureen—I mean | 
your wife; but, in justice to mine, I must tell | 
you that when we reached home—I mean the | 
bonnet and I—we found Mrs. Topknot quietly 
stitching away at her poodle dog. |i 

Cutw. And—and her bonnet— | 

Topk. Was, and now is, locked up in that ward- 
robe. | 

Cutw. You saw it ? 

Topk. I saw it. 

Cutw. [furiously.] Then it must be my wife’s, | 
and she’s deceived me! T’ll be revenged! TPll— | 

[Crosses toR. Vi 

Topk. [laying hold of him.|,No; don’t be so im- | 
petuous. [Aside to Mrs. TopKNoT.] I say, Bet- 
sy, ’m afraid I’ve gone and done it. , 

Mrs. Top. [aside to him.] Yes; you would tell | 


| 


| 


Cutw. Let me go, Topknot. Will you let me | 
go? [Struggling. |§ 
Topk. No! reflect a little, Cutwater. After all, |} 
Cutwater, though I must confess—that is, when — 
you put that and this together—besides, you ought 
to consider—that’s right, Cutwater; youre a sen- |§ 
[Grasping his hand and | 
shaking it.| Tm glad to see you agree with me. 

Mrs. Top. Ah! [Aside, upon seeing ALFRED, 
who, during the above, has come out of the e p- |) 
board with both the bonnets; he hangs one on the 
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side of the wardrobe; directs Mrs. ToPpKNov’s 
attention to it; then goes out, C., on tiptoe, with 
the other bonnet. 

Cutw. [in a threatening manner.] Now I’m oft; 
and. if Mrs. Cutwater has played this trick upon 
me— | 


Mrs. Top. One moment, sir. [Pretending great seen by CUTWATER, draws 


emotion, etc.] Humiliating 
that bonnet is mine. 
Topk. [starting.| Yours? 
Mrs. Top. Yes; it was I who wore it at the 


as the confession is, | 
KNOT winks at her. Aside.] All right. [Aloud.] 
True, Cutwater ; 
that’ 


Olympic Theatre—I who incautiously let it fall. 


| 
| 


may you look down and tremble! [Aside.] Look: 


down and tremble. [A/owd.] Well may you weep. 


tears of contrition! [Aside to her.] Weep away. 


2] 


Cutw. 
sensibly 
can’t forget she’d be the mother of your children 
if you had any—ha, ha! Besides, you’ve forgiven 
her once. 

Topk. Eh?—yes, but— [Mrs. TopKnot, wn- 
TOPKNOT’S attention 


to the bonnet hanging on the wardrobe; Tor- 


Snot enough. Betsy, I forgive you again. 
on Mr. Topknot’s head. Topknot. [Aside.] He’s a regular sneak ! [ Alowd.] 
Cutw. Ha, ha, ha! delicious ! | 
Topk. 1 don’t see anything to laugh at, Mr. 
Cutwater. 
Cutw. I'm not laughing ; it’s only hysterical. 
Topk. (suddenly, aside.| Eh, yes, I see—of 
course this is a clever little manceuvre of Betsy’s 
to put Cutwater on the wrong scent. [ Crosses, and 
aside to Mrs. TopKnot.] All right, Pll back you 
up. [Assuming avery serious manner, hand in his 
waistcoat, and drawing himself up. Aloud.] Well 


Well, now my mind is perfectly at ease about 


this bonnet business, I’ll go back to the club. 
Mrs. Top. (aside and hurriedly to TOPKNOT. | 
Don’t let him see it. [Pointing to bonnet, as Cur- 
WATER 1s going to take his hat off table, R. Tor- 
KNOT suddenly puts his arm within his and whirls 


him round again, taking CUTWATER’S hat off 


table at the same time. 
Topk. Here’s your hat, Cutwater, and now go 
to your club—go to your club, by all means. 
[Shouldering him up towards Cc. D. 
Cutw. Mrs. Topknot, I have the honor of— 
[Turning towards tuble again. TOPKNOT again 


[Aloud.] But can I forget that you are the mother twirls him round. 


of my children—I mean, that you would be, if I. 
had any? No, Betsy, I forgive you! Come to my. 
arms! [Embracing her and aside to her.| That’s 
what you meant, isn’t it ? 


Cutw. [C., suspiciously.] Umph! that’s very | 


well done, Topknot—very well, indeed; but— 
Mrs. Top. Surely you don’t presume to doubt 
my word, Mr. Cutwater ? 
Topk. [imitating her and crossing to him.] 
Surely you don’t presume to doubt our word, 


Mr. Cutwater ? | 
Cutw. [C.,to TOPKNOT, R.] Harkee, Topknot! if, 


this is Mrs. 'Topknot’s bonnet, as she says it is, Mrs. 
Topknot’s bonnet can’t be in that wardrobe, as 
you say itis. Can it? 

Topk. [R.] Yes—no—of course not. 

Cutw. Again. If Mrs. Topknot’s bonnet is in 


that wardrobe, as you say it is, this can’t be her | 


bonnet, as she says it is? [ Crosses to L. 

Topk. {aside to Mrs. TOPKNOT.] I say, Betsy, 
he’s got you there. | 

Mrs. Top. [c., to Mr. CUTWATER.] Mr. Top- 
knot has deceived you, sir. He did not see my 
bonnet in that wardrobe. That wardrobe is 
empty. 

Cutw. I'm perfectly satisfied with your word, 
ma’ain; but, if you’ve no objection, I’d rather look. | 

Mrs. Top. (very quietly, and handing him the | 
key.| Here is the key, sir. 

Topk. [aside to her.] Well, but, Betsy, he’ll 
discover— 

Mrs. Top. [aside to him.] Hush! 

Cutw. [who has opened the wardrobe.] All 
right—there’s no bonnet here. [Down R. 


Topk. [overhearing.| Umph! what’s that? no 


bonnet! [Running up and looking into ward- 
robe.| Not the remotest sign of a bonnet. 
[Down c. 
Cutw. Ha, ha, ha! delicious! 
Topk. I saw a bonnet! I distinctly saw the for- 
get-me-nots and red puppies, or did I dream I 


Saw them! [Aloud to Mrs. TOPKNOT, in an im- 


posing manner, with his hand in his waistcoat.] 
Mrs. Topknot! 


Topk. Of course, of course ! 


Good by. 
Cutw. [ 


who is now close to C. D., turning again 


towards table.] By the bye, Mrs. Cutwater begged | 


me to-— 
Topk. [twirling him round again.| Exactly ! 
[ELlbowing him out, ©. 

Cutw. [looking in again.] Well, but— 

Topk. Of course ! 

[Slamming the door in CUTWATER’S face. 

Mrs. Top. [c.] We’ve got rid of him at last! 

[TOPKNOT down L. 

Cutw. [opens door and comes in.] I think I’ve 
leftmy umbrella. [Seeing the bonnet hanging on side 
of wardrobe.| sau! whot’s that? another bonnet— 
two bonnets! [Taking down bonnet, then taking 
Mrs. ToPpKnot’s bonnet off table and comparing 
them.| And both alike—evxactiy alike. 

Topk. [aside, and giving a whistle.] Wheugh! 
Betsy, it must come to a smash now. _ 

Cutw. [crossing to R.] So T’ve been duped— 
imposed upon—have I? Ha, ha, ha! [ With an 
unearthly laugh, and walkiug to and fro. 

Topk. [following him.| No, no! 


me believe that these are both Mrs. Topknot’s 
bonnets, eh ? [Luriously. 
Enter FANNY, C. 
Franny. Mrs. Cutwater. 
Enter Mrs. CUTWATER, C.3 she has her bonnet on. 
Mrs. Cut. [in a free and familiar tone.] How 
d’ye do, my dear? [Zo Mr. TorpKnot.] Ah, Mr. 
Topknot, quite well, I hope? 


to TopKnot.] I say, Topknot, she’s got her bon- 


net on! 


Topk. [aside to Mrs. TopKnot.] I say, Betsy, 
she’s got her bonnet on, red puppies and all. 

Mrs. Top. (aside.| I sent it back to her just in 
time. 

Mrs. Cut. Well, Mr. Cutwater? [To Curwa- 
TER, who is staring at her, and then at the other 


| two bonnets, in a state of bewilderment.] What is — 


Come, come, Topknot! as you very | 
and feelingly remarked just now, you | 


I have forgiven her once, but 


Cutw. 'That’s right; you’re a sensible man, | 


Cutw. {suddenly stopping, L., and turning upon — 
TOPKNOT, C.] Pshaw! I suppose, sir, you’d have | 


Cutw. [staring at his wifes bonnet, then aside 
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the man staring at? Ha, ha! Is there anything 
peculiar in my appearance? 

Cutw. [suddenly, and throwing both bonnets on 
the table.| Sophy, ’m a wretch—an ungrateful, a 
good-for-nothing rascal ! | 
treasure as you—I don’t, indeed. [Blubbering. 

Mrs. Cut. V’ve always said so. Ha, ha! 

[Going wp and joining Mrs. 'TOPKNOT. 


devil did you tell me anything about that infernal 
bonnet business ? [ Wiping his eyes. 

Topk. [wiping his eyes.) We've both been to 
blame, Cutwater; but I’ve repaired my fault in 
the shape of a gold chain for Mrs. Topknot, and 
youve no idea how comfortable I’ve felt ever 
since. Go and do the same, Cutwater. 

Cut. My wife’s got half a dozen chains already. 

Topk. Then buy her half a dozen watches, 
and you'll feel half a dozen times more comforta- 
_ ble than I do—so come along. [Taking hold of 
CULWATER’S arm and swinging him round. 

Cutw. Well, but— 

Mrs. Cut. Heyday, gentlemen, are you going 
to desert us ? 

Topk. We shall soon be back. Good-by, Betsy. 
Be magnanimous again, Betsy. [Aissing her. 

Cutw. Good-by, Sophy. [Kissing her, then 
plaintively.| I don’t deserve such a treasure—I 
don’t, indeed. [f Wiping his eyes. 

Topk. Come along, do. 

[Dragging CUTWATER out, C. 

Mrs. Top. [R.] Now I see you have something 
to tell me. 

Mrs. Cut. Yes. Alfred brought me back my 
bonnet, and told me that Mr. Cutwater’s suspi- 
cions were aroused; that he threatened to be re- 
venged, and all that sort of thing. So I thought it 
time to show myself, or rather my bonnet, and 
quiet him. Ha, ha, ha! and now I'll say good-by. 

Mrs. Top. Won’t you wait till Mr. Cutwater 
comes back ? 

Mrs. Cut. Not I—you wouldn’t have me spoil 
the man, would you? No, no—good-by. [Exitc. 

Mrs. Top. The only difficulty now is Mrs. 
Appleby’s bonnet—Alfred will never forgive me 
if I send it back to her by any hands but his; 
perhaps he’ll return for it. [Hanging Mrs. Ap- 
PLEBY’S bonnet on wardrobe again, and ringing the 
bell.| Fanny ! 

Einter FANNY, R. 2 E. 


Fanny. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Top. (pointing to her own bonnet, which is 
on table, u.] Lock that bonnet up in the ward- 
robe. 

Fanny. Yes, ma’am. [Seeing the other bonnet 
hanging up.| And that other one there, ma’am ? 

Mrs. Top. Leave that where it is at present. 
If I am wanted, I shall be in my room. 

[Hatt L. 2 E. 

Fanny. Here’s something else now. Missus 
comes home without a bonnet, and now she’s got 

—two—queer! [Shaking her head.| Here’s a state. 
for a new bonnet to-be in; it looksasif everybody 
had been sitting down on it, one after the other. | 

— Queer—decidedly queer! 


I don’t deserve such a. 


Cutw. This is all your fault, Topknot; why the 


/unbosoming yourself. 


smith’s shop, and when you get to the silversmith’s 
shop you turn tail, and I have to trot after you 
all the way back from the silversmith’s shop. 

Cutw. Topknot, I went out under the firm im- 
pression that I was about to purchase a gold 
watch for Mrs. Cutwater; but as I approached 
the scene of action, I gradually found myself say- 
ing to myself, ‘‘ Cutwater, why this hurry? take 
time to reflect, Cutwater. Topknot may buy his 
wife a gold chain without reflecting, if he thinks 
proper.” 

Topk. 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Cutwater; I’m 
not the impulsive creature you think me, sir—I } 
did reflect—seriously reflect—after I had bought 
it. [CUTWATER nudges TOPKNOT, pointing to | 
FANNY. 

Topk. [to FANNY.] Where’s you mistress ? 

Fanny. In her room, sir. 

Cutw. And mine—I mean my wife ? 

Fanny. Gone home, sir. 

Topk. 'Then you can go, too. 

Fanny. Home, sir? 

Topk. Out of the room. 
fanny. Yes, sir, aS soon as I’ve put this bon- 
net away. 

Topk. Leave it there. [Pointing to table, R.)_ 
Go! [Fanny puts bonnet on table, and goes out ¥ 
shaking her head suspiciously. | 

Cutw. [looking about him, then to ToPpKNo?.] |, 
Topknot, I am going to unbosom myself. 

Topk. Unbosom yourself, by all means, Cut- } 
water. 

Cutw. Iwill. Ipresume you will admit that | 
this is a bonnet ? [Taking bonnet off table. 

Topk. Vm not prepared to deny it. } 

Cutw. [counting on his fingers.| Very well, | 
that’s one bonnet. [Pointing to bonnet hanging 
up—counting again.| That’s two bonnets. Mrs. | 
Cutwater’s bonnet makes another. That’s three | 
bonnets. Am IJ right? | 

Topk. Perfectly. | 

Cutw. Well, here we have three bonnets—now, | 
how many heads? Mrs. Topknot’s, one; Mrs. | 
Cutwater’s, two—two heads for three bonnets! | 
That’s one bonnet too many. | 

Topk. Or one head too few, whichever you 
prefer. | 

Cutw. It comes to much the same thing. 

Topk. You think so? Well, perhaps it does. 
, Cutw. Well, as we at present stand, we’re a 
head short—we must find another head! Can |} 
you suggest another head ? ie 

Topk. Of course; the other head is probably on | 
the shoulders of the lady who dropped her head © 
—I mean her bonnet—off her head on to my head } 
at the theatre; unless, indeed— [Crosses toL. |§ 

Cutw. [R.] Unless—unless what? Topknot, 
yowre not candid! You don’t unbosom yourself | 
as I did! I insist on your unbuttoning—I mean, 


} 
| 
| 
| 


LTopk. Well, then—but don’t let what I say make i | 
you uncomfortable—we'll suppose—just for the | 
fun of the thing, of course—I say, we'll suppose ¢ | 
that your wife was at the Olympic this evening. —§ 

Cutw. Stop a bit; suppose we say your wife! 


_ Enter CUTWATER, at C., closely followed by Topr- 
KNOT. 

_ Topk. [c.) What a queer fellow you are, Cut- 

_ water! What d’ye mean by it, Cutwater? You 

trot after me quiet enough down to the silver- 
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Oblige me by saying your wife. 
Topk. Very well; your wife. 
Cutw. No; yours. as | 
Topk. Don’t interrupt me. Well, alarmed at 

seeing her head fall off—I mean her bonnet—int 

the stalls below, what does your wife do ? : 
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Cutw. I wish you'd say your wife. 
Topk. I did say your wife. She leaves the thea- 
tre, jumps into a cab— 
Cutw. Drives to her milliner’s— 
Topk. And buys a bonnet— 
Cutw. Exactly like the other. 
Topknot, I can’t believe it of her. 
[Shaking TOPKNOT’S hand. 
Topk. Well, if it’s any satisfaction to you, Cut- 
water, no more can I. [Shaking CUTWATER’S 
hand.| Besides, after all, you must be the best 
judge. 
Cutw. On the contrary, you must know her bet- 
ter than I can. 
Topk. Know who—Mrs. Cutwater ? 
Cutw. No; Mrs. Topknot. 
Topk. Pshaw! we’re speaking of your wife. 
Cutw. No; yours. 
Lopk. and Cutw. [together.] Yours ! 


But, no, no, | 


Enter Mrs. TOPKNOT, L. 2 E. 


Mrs. Top. Heyday! high words, gentlemen? 
What is the matter ? 

Topk. Nothing; Cutwater was saying— 

Cutw. No! you were saying— 

Mrs. Top. Will you explain ? 

Topk. I will. Says Cutwater to me, “Top- 
knot,” says he. 
Cutw. No! 

says he. 
Mrs. Top. One at a time. 
Topk. and Cutw. [together.| One at a time. | 
Don’t you hear ? 
Topk. ‘ Well, don’t you think it odd, Topknot ?” 
says he: 
Cutw. “ Cutwater,” says he. | 
Topk. ‘*That there should be only two heads 
for three bonnets ?” ‘ Not at all, Cutwater,” says I. 
Cutw. “Not at all, Topknot,” says I. 
Mrs. Top. Certainly not. The third bonnet, of 
course, belongs— 
Topk. 'To the lady at the Olympic—imy very 
words. Upon which says Cutwater to me, ‘‘ Top- 
knot,” says he. 
Cutw. ‘* Cutwater,” says he. 
Topk. ‘If, after all, it should be my wife,” says 


Says Topknot to me, ‘‘ Cutwater,” | 


he. 
Cutw. ‘*My wife,” says he. ‘ 
Tepk. **Who dropped her bonnet—what more 
easy for her,” says he. ; 

Cutw. ‘To drive to her millinev’s,” says he. 

Topk. ** And buy a bonnet,” says he. 

Cutw. ‘‘ Exactly like the other,” says he. 

Topk. Says he. 

Cutw. Says he. 

Both. [shouting.] Says he! 

Enter ALFRED JONES, C. 

Mrs. Top. {aside.] Alfred here! 

ALFRED makes a sign of intelligence to her. 

lfred. [coming down, R. C., and bowing to CuT- 
WATER.] Have I the honor of addressing the mas- 
ter of the house ? 

Cutw. No; you haven't. 

Alfred. Oh, then, [crossing to TOPKNOT] I con- 
sider myself warranted in setting you down as the 
Hoptop or Popshop I am in search of. 

Topk. I don’t know either of the gentlemen, sir. 
My name is Topknot. 


Alfred. True; I knew it was Hop, Top or Pop, 


'} something or another. | 


Topk. [aside.] I wonder who the deuce this fel- | 


low is? I don’t like his Hoptops and Popshops! 


Alfred. Do you know, my dear sir, ’ve had a 
deal of trouble in finding out your whereabouts. 


Topk. My what, sir ? 
Alfred. Your whereabouts, domicile, place of 


| abode, etc., ete. 
Topk. Oh! And now that you have found it out, | 


pray what is it you want? 
Alfred. My wife’s bonnet. 


Topk. and Cutw. [together.] Your wife’s bonnet ! | 


Alfred. I say it again, my wife’s bonnet. 


Both. [together.| He says it again, his wife’s — 


bonnet ! 


Alfred. Yes; which she accidentally, and there- | 
fore unintentionally, and consequently inadvert- | 


ently, let fall from her head on to yours at the 
Olympic this evening. 


Topk. {to CUTWATER.] I wonder you don’t | 


blush. 

Cutw. [to ToPpKNOT.] You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. Fie! fie! 

Topk. [to ALFRED.] Well, my dear sir, pray go 
on; resume the thread of your narrative. 

Alfred. Well, immediately after the accident we 


hurried down-stairs to recover the lost article, but 


you had left the theatre. I asked for your address ; 
they told me the nearest police station, which I 
Was very sorry for. 

Topk. Not more than I was, I assure you. 

Alfred. When we arrived there, you had been 
discharged. I got your address, and here I am, 
to ask two favors at your hands—pardon for the 
past, and my wife’s bonnet for the future. 

Topk. The first you have, and here is the sec- 
ond. [Taking bonnet off table and presenting it to 
ALFRED.] I’m afraid I haven’t got such a thing 
as a bonnet-box. 


Alfred. No matter: a thousand thanks, sir. | 
Madame, I have the honor of wishing you a_ 


very— [Bowing to Mrs. TOPKNOT. 
Mrs. Cut. [without.| Come in, there’s a dear 
creature. 


Enter at c., with Mrs. APPLEBY, who still has her 
hood over her head, and FANNY. 
Alfred. [seeing her. Aside.| Mrs. Appleby! 
[Hastily hiding bonnet behind him. 
Mrs. Top. [uneasily.| Mrs. Appleby here! 
Mrs. Cut. [aside to her.] Hush, not a word; 
yowll find it will be all right. [Aside to Mrs. Ap- 
PLEBY.] Now don’t, dear, be afraid; you know 
what you’ve got to say. 
Mrs. A. 


private business to talk over with your husband— 
don’t be jealous. Will you introduce me? 

Mrs. Top. Certainly. [Aside.] What can she 
mean? [Zo TopKnot.] My love, this is a dear 
and valued friend of mine—Mrs. Appleby, of whom 
you have so often heard me speak. 

Topk. Delighted, ’m sure, to—to— 

Mrs. A. Of course—of course: but to the matter 
that brings me here. In a word, sir—[hesitating, 
and looking at Mrs. CUTWATER, who signs to her 
to proceed| { was in a private box, at the Olympic 
Theatre, this evening— 

Topk. With your husband—I’m perfectly aware 
of it. 

Cutw. [bowing.] We're perfectly aware of it. 
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[to Mrs. ToPpKNoT.] My dear Mrs. | 
Topknot, yowll excuse this late visit, which, by | 
the bye, isn’t intended for you. No; I have a little | 
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Mrs. A. [with astonishment.] With my husband? 
Mrs. Cut. [aside.] Don’t contradict them. 


Alfred. [aside to her, and tenderly.| Don’t con- | 


tradict them. 


Topk. I am also aware that you did me the, 
honor of dropping your bonnet from off your head | 


on to mine, which bonnet I have just deposited 
in your husband’s hands. [Pointing to ALFRED. 

Mrs. A. Husband again ! 

Mrs. Cut. [aside to her.] Don’t contradict him. 

Alfred. [asde to her, imploringly.| Don’t contra- 
dict him. 

Mrs. A. [to ALFRED.] So you have been before- 
hand with me, sir ? 

Cutw. [aside to TopKNoT.] “ Sir!” that sounds 


odd, Topknot. 


Alfred. I have, madame. 

Topk. [to CUTWATER.] “ Madame!” that sounds 
queer, Cutwater. 

Cutw. How precious polite they are to each 
other. ; 

Topk. [aside to Mrs. ToPKNoT.] I say, Betsy, 
they don’t ‘“‘ Johnny and Betsy” one another as 
we do, Betsy. 

Mrs. Top. [aside to him.] They never do in 
the beau monde. 

Topk. ([bothered.| Oh! [Aside to CUTWATER.] 
They never do in the beau monde. 

Cutw. [bothered.| On! 

Alfred. [to Mrs. APPLEBY, and presenting her 


with the bonnet.] Say youll forgive the liberty I 


took. 
Topk. Of course she will. 


COSTUMES.-MODERN. 


_ Mrs. A. [smiling.] Isuppose I must, if you in- | 


‘and gentlemen, may we venture to hope— 
to the public. 


|tion as to mine ? 


— 


sist on it. 
Alfred. I do. 7 
Topk. He does; and the wife, you know, must |4 
obey— 4 
airs. A. The husband! true! 
[Giving her hand to ALFRED. 
Topk. That’s all right; and now that the bon- |j 
net business is finally and satisfactorily disposed | 
of, I vote for making a night of it. Let’s go to 47 
_Verey’s and have supper; there’s plenty of time. 
\[Mrs. TOPKNOT runs up and gets bonnet from 3 
wardrobe.| Vl pay for the lot—I mean Mrs. Top-— 
knot and myself—Cutwater ’ll pay for the rest. 
| Cutw. With all my heart; now we’ve got our 
three heads for our three bonnets. But before we 
go, don’t you think we ought to—to— [Pointing 
to audience. All the characters repeat the busi- |: 
ness of pointing to audience one after another, say- 
mg, ‘Don’t you think we ought to—’] | 
Omnes. Certainly—by all means. 
Topk. [advancing to audience.| Then, ladies |; 


Cutw. I say, Topknot— | 
Topk. I’m not talking to you, I’m speaking | 
All I have to say is, may I ven- ™ 
ture to hope that this little affair of My Wrrr’s © 
BONNET has terminated as much to your satisfae- |? 

Thank you. _ 


THE END. 
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SCENE.—The drawing-room of a country house. 
Large folding-doors in ©.; at back, open lawn’ 
and view of the country beyond. Doors on R.| 
and L. leading to inner rooms; on one side, a 
table, with drawing materials; on the other, a 
work-table, with embroidery frame, ete. 


Mr. MILITANT discovered at drawing-table, t., 
drawing; Mrs. MILITANT engaged at work- 
table, R.; their backs are towards each other. 


Mrs. M. What a blessing it is to be able to 
hold one’s tongue; and what a comfort to feel 
that, in that particular, I am an exception to the 
general rule of my sex! I mean that odious, 
unjust and false rule, which those beautiful lords 
of creation are pleased to say belongs exclusively 
to us. They must surely forget that there are 
such things as newspapers—when we see that 
they never meet without talking till they are 
obliged to cough one another down. Oh, how 
often I wish to be there, if it wore only just to tell 
them of it! Lords of the creation, indeed ! lords of 
their own creation! There sits my beautiful lord, 
thinking himself, no doubt, mighty wise, and flat- 
tering himself that I shall be the first to break 
the bargain of silence we have made. How little 
does the gentleman know of the woman he has 
married! but that’s a common case. Why, I 
could sit here for a month without once opening 
my lips! 

Mil. Who would have credited that my wife— 
or, indeed, any man’s wife—could have held her 
tongue for a week ? and yet she has—she actually 
has! It’s a wonderful fact in modern history. 

Mrs. M. I don’t call talking to one’s self talk- 
img; it’s merely thinking aloud—and relief of 
some sort one must have. 


Mil. Starving a garrison is better than storm- 


Maaneaeeee eee 


ing a fortress; you gain your object without en- 
dangering your life. In that, as in many other 
things, time stands your friend. 

Mrs. M. Perseverance in a man is obstinacy, I 
preswme, in a woman—for we, Heaven help us ! 
have ever the worst of it! No matter, no matter— 
obstinacy or perseverance, I think I know who 
will be tired first. 

Mil. A man hungers for knowledge and thirsts 
for information ; but the pangs of those are noth- 


ing compared to a woman craving for conversa- | 


tion. She won’t be able to stand it much longer, 
and then she will open her beak like a young 
black-bird. 


Mrs. M. ‘On human actions, reason though | 


you can, 
It may be reason, but it is not man.” 

Mil. ‘T am ashamed that women are so simple, 
To offer war where they should kneel for peace, 
Or seek for rule, supremacy and sway, 

When they are bound to serve, love and obey.” 

Mrs. M. [looking round.| He’s not looking this 
way. Ill take a peep at what he’s doing. 

[MILITANT coughs; she resumes her work. 


Mil. [looking rownd.] She seems uncommonly | 
busy; I should like to see what she is about. | 
[He rises gently and edges towards her table; she | 


does the same towards his. They meet half way, 
and, without seeing, touch each other; both start, 
ejaculate and bounce off— Mrs. MILITANT, L., 
Mr. MILITANT, R. 


PoTTER puts his head out from RB. D.; SMART puts 
her head in from tL. D. 


Pot. [R. C., angrily.] Is that you, Smart? Is it | 


possible ! 

Smart. [L. c.] You may well say that. 

Pot. [coming forward.| Come here, this mo- 
ment, and tell me why you were peeping from be- 
hind that door 

Smart. 1 was looking at you. 

Pot. [velaxing.| At me! at me! Were you 
looking at me? [Aside.] Can I believe my senses? 
(Aloud, and approaching her.] Is that true, you 
little rogue ? 

Smart. Perfectly true, Mr. Potter. 

Pot. Don’t say Mr. Potter. 

Smart. Well, then—perfectly true, old Potter. 

Pot. Don’t say old Potter. 

Smart. Perfectly true, young Potter. 

Pot. Well, well, say what you like. But tell me, 
why were you looking at me? 

Smart. Vm ashamed. 

Pot. There’s nothing to be ashamed of. 
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Smart. Nothing to be ashamed of, when a ser- 
vant is detected prying into the private affairs of, 
his master and mistress ? 

Pot. Well, that was certainly wrong ; but still— 

Smart. Oh, don’t attempt to excuse it; you’ve 
owned it was wrong, and now never let me catch 
you doing such a thing again! 

Pot. Me! Catch me! Why, I caught you. 

Smart. For if you do I shall be compelled, 
however painful it may be to betray a fellow ser- 
vant, to show you up; in short— 

Pot. Well, I never! you certainly have you 
full share of assurance. Now come here; I don’t 
want to be angry with you, but haven’t I often 
told you that you must not listen in this way ? 

Smart. And yet you continue to do it! 

Pot. Now how can you say so? I haven’t heard 
one word they said. 

Smart. 'That’s not for the want of trying, but 


Cap. I know it, and mine is Captain Charles. t 
Are your master and mistress at home ? : 

Pot. Yes, sir. Which shall I take your nameto? |; 

Cap. Both. I wish to see them together. [Sits c. |4 

Smart. Ah, sir, so do we. But I fear we shall | 
never see them together. : 

Pot. What are you saying, Smart? 
means to say is this— 

Smart. Take care what you’re about, Mr. Pot- 
ter. Don’t you be letting out the secrets of the 
family. If master and mistress don’t agree, what 
have strangers to do with it? 

Cap. [aside.] The report I have heard, then, is 
true. I’m glad I’ve done as I have. [Aloud.] 
Come, you need have no secrets from me. I am 
a sincere friend of both parties, and may be of 
service. | 

Pot. I’m sure, sir, if I thought that— But you 
see it’s very awkward—we don’t know who or |4 


4 


All she ; 


a a 


only because you're a little deaf. 

Pot. Did you hear? 

Smart. Every word. 

Pot. What did they say to one another ? 

Smart. Nothing to one another—they were 
talking to themselves—at least, so I judge from 
what master said; mistress was on your side of 
the house. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES appears at tne Cc. entrance, 
Jrom the iawn ; he is dressed in a frock-cout, 


what you are. 
Cap. ’'m a gentleman. 4 
Pot. Well, I must say you look like one; but jj 

la, sir, good clothes are no proof nowadays. 4 
Cap. V’ll offer better. [Zo PorTER.] Did asnob | 

ever give you a five-pound note? 
Pot. No, sir; nor a gentleman either. ; 
Cap. If I give you one, what will you say I am? /4 
Pot. A real gentleman. 4 
Cap. There, then. 


wears moustachios, anda wig different in color 
Srom his natural hair. He carries a carpet-bug 
in his hand. 


Cap. {c.] Some signs of living beings at last. 
[POTTER and SMART Start. 
Pot. [R.] Bless me! A stranger. 
Cap. [c.] Don’t be alarmed at me; I don’t bite. 
Smart. [L.] Who did you please to want, sir? 
Cap. Oh, anybody! only I could find nobody. 
There was nobody at the lodge gate, so I walked 
through ; nobody in the grounds, so I walked on ; 
nobody at the window, so I walked in; and 
now, after all that walking, if you'll take my bag 
T’ll take a chair. 
[He holds his bag towards Porter. 
Smart. [taking it.] Allow me, sir. [Aside, and 
examining the bag.| No name upon it, I declare! 
[Aloud.] Don’t you think it a bad plan, sir, not 
+0 nee your name and address on your carpet- 
ag % 
Cap. For those who wish to find out who I am, 
very. 
st [aside.] Egad, he’s a match for her, if ’m 
not. 
Smart. If you will obli 
cards, I’ll sew it on. 
Cap. WhenI do, you shail. But there’s no hurry! 
I shall most likely stay here some time. 
Smart. A friend of master’s, sir? 
Cap. I hope to prove so. 
Pot. Of my mistress, then, sir ? 
Cap. I'm a friend of the whole family. 
Smart. They have only been married four 
months, sir. 
Cap. And so there can’t be an 
that’s pretty smart ! 
Smart. {aside.] Pretty Smart! 
knows my name. 
Pot. Will you favor me with your name, sir ? 
Cap. Charles, Potter. 
Pot. Potter is my name, sir. 


ge me with one of your 


) 


y family. Come, 


I declare, he 


[Holding one to him; he takes it. |: 

Smart. Stop, Mr. Potter. If you think it right 4 
to trust this gentleman, do so, but never accept a 
bribe for doing your duty. 

[Takes the note out of his hand. 

Cap. Nay! I gave the money to him. 

Smart. It’s all right, sir. Ill put it in the say- | 
ings bank for him. [Puts it in her pocket. 

Cap. [to PorrEeR.] Well, never mind—tell me 
the truth, assist me, and you shall have another. 
Mr. and Mrs. Militant don’t agree ? 

Pot. I fear not, sir. 

Cap. What do they quarrel about ? 

Smart. Straws. 4 

Cap. I’m glad to hear it, for then there’s noth- |4 
ing serious. | 

Smart. It’s so serious as this—they haven’t | 
spoken for the last week. 

Cap. So much the better—they can’t have 
quarreled during that time. p 

Pot. No, sir, no; but it’s terrible to see married , 
people on such terms. [Looking at SMART.] Pm 
sure if I had a nice little wife— 

Smart. Do be quiet, you silly old man! 

Pot. I will not. I’m sure this gentleman means 
well, and I will up and tell him all. They have 
made an agreement; and by listening, I am 
ashamed to say, at the door— i 

Smart. He has discovered what it is, sir. 

Pot. [astonished.| 1? 

Cap. Come, come—the agreement. 

Pot. Well, sir, it’s this: Whoever speaks to the 
other first, is to own to having been in the wrong, 
to apologize to the other, and to give way for the 
future. 

Cap. And which do you think suffers most from — 
this agreement ? ie | 
Smart. Well, sir, I don’t think that either of | 
them like it; but it’s searcely a fair one, for mis- |% 
tress, you know, is a lady, and it falls uncommon, |} 
hard upon her. 5 | 

Cap. I understand. Now do you go to your |} 


i 
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| master and say Captain Charles has called, and 


i] unproud gentleman. 


| Re-enter MILITANT, L. D.; SMaRT screams, and 


| the room. 
| honor of addressing ? 


| be. 
| friend of your wife’s. 


| tonished at seeing me shake hands with them. 
| Bless your heart! after gas, steam, railroads and 
| electric lights, it is time to leave off being aston- 
| ished at trifles such as that. 
| fifteen years, and have learned to become a citi- 
| zen of the world. I was only fraternizing. 


to see me, I could not deny you the pleasure of | 


- months. 


| Marry. 
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then leave us together. [To SMARtT.] But mind, | 
no listening, or I may chance to take that note 
out of the savings bank. 

Smart. Do you hear, old Potter? No listening, 
or I’m to keep the money. 

Cap. Stay! you must promise me .o keep my 
secret better than you have kept your master’s. 

Both. You may depend on us, sir. 

Cap. Give me your hand upon it, old Potter. 
[PoTTER does so.] And yours. 

Smart. La, sir! [Gives her hand.| What a nice, 


TUNS Off L. 


Mil. Potter, what does this mean ? 

Cap. [to PoTTER.] Hold you tongue and leave 
[Hit POTTER, R. 
Mil. Pray, sir, may I ask who it is I have the 


Cap. Honor it is not—pleasure I hope it will 
My name is Captain Charles. I am an old 


Mil. And of my servants, seemingly. 
Cap. Well, that’s partly true. But you are as- 


I have been abroad 


Mil. Have you seen Mrs. Militant, sir’? 
Cap. Not yet. As I know she’ll be delighted | 


presenting me. 

Mil. Me, sir !—me! 

Cap. Aye, to be sure. [Aside.] I knew he 
dared not, or I would not have asked him. [ Alowd. ] 
Who so fit? You can’t have done with delicate 
attentions yet; you’ve only been married four 


Mil. Quite time enough to leave off all such 
nonsense. People come to their senses when they 

Cap. Do you think so? I don’t think Mrs. 
Militant agrees with you— 

Mil. [interrupting.| What, sir? 

Cap. Upon that point. Ladies like delicate at- | 
tentions after marriage, as well as before. 

Mil. Then they should study to deserve them. 

Cap. Quite right—so they should. Doesn’t she ? 

Mil. Did I assert anything of the kind, sir? 

Cap. Certainly not. But I say, doesn’t she ? 

Mil. Pray, sir, by what right do you ask these 
questions ? 

Cap. By the rights of humanity. Come, come, 
you mustn’t be angry with me. I’m an odd fellow— 
but I take great interest in you on account of 
your wife. . 

Mil. You're very kind, I’m sure. 

Cap. I wish to prove so. To the point, then: 
you are not on the terms you ought to be. 

Mil. You know this? 

Cap. I do. 

Mil. From my servants, I presume ? 

Cap. From yourself. Come, there’s no use in 
denying. You would like to be on more comforta- 
ble terms with her, would not you ? 

Mil. {aside.| Hang the fellow! he worms it out 
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of one, in spite of one’s self! [Aloud.] Why, of 
course. 

Cap. That’s right—I knew you would. The | 
fact is, she had parents who, though excellent 
people, indulged her too much in her youth, and 
when people have had their own way for twenty | 
years, they don’t relish giving it up. Had you 
married her at seventeen, you might have moulded | 
her to anything. 

Mil. I have only known her a twelvemonth. 

Cap. An excellent reason for not marrying her 
before. Will you be guided by me? 

Mil. I don’t know what it is that makes me say 
so, but I will. 

Cap. Come, then, you shall go with me to her. 
You shall say— 

Mil. No, I can’t say that. 

Cap. You don’t know what it is. 

Mil. No—but I can’t say anything. 

Cap. Very well, then, you shan’t. She shall 
make the first advance. Now, go along into your 
room, and I’ll have a talk with your wife. 

Mil. [going—returns.] Yowll be good enough 
to remember that she is my wife. 

Cap. Never fear me. 

Mil. What have I to trust to? 

Cap. The word and honor of an officer and a 
gentleman. 

Mil. Something whispers me that I may trust | 
you. {[Going—returns.] But remember, no con- | 
cessions. 

Cap. Trust me, and vanish. [Ezit MILrrant, 
L. SMART peeps in L. D.; CHARLES sees her.] 
Ah! ah! Didn’t.I tell you that I would have no | 
listening ? 

Smart. But I wasn’t listening. 

Cap. No! What were you doing, then ? 

Smart. I was looking at you, and saying to | 
myself what a fine-looking gentleman you was. 

Cap. Oh, stuff and nonsense ! 

Smart. It’s truth I’m telling you. Besides, I | 
was watching Potter—there’s no dependence on | 
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watch him. 

Cap. Go along, you jade, and tell your mistress 
that a very old friend wishes for the pleasure of 
seeing her. 

Smart. I didn’t quite catch your name, sir ? 

Cap. Then you can’t tell it. Say a very old 
friend—that’s enough. 

Smart. [aside.] It may be enough for you, but 
it’s not for me; so I must try a little more listen- 
ing. [Hxit SMART to MRS. MILITANT’S room, R. 

Cap. If the lady prove as intractable as the 
gentleman, I shall have a difficult job. But my 
cause is a good one. She comes. 


Enter Mrs. MILITANT, R. CAPTAIN bows—she 
courtesys. 


Mrs. M. Some mistake, sir, I presume. My | 
maid informed me that an old friend of mine | 
wished to see me. 

Cap. A mistake, madame, and yet no mistake. 
A friend of your husband’s may, I trust, without 
presumption, claim to be reckoned among the 
number of yours. 

Mrs. M. My husband is, I believe, in his own 
rooms, sir; with your leave, I will send my maid 
to inform him that you are here. [Going L. 

Cap. Nay; pray do not leave the room. I have 
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already seen my friend Militant, and it is by his Cap. But generous and forgiving. 
| request, or rather with his leave, that I pay my| Mrs. lM. Oh! [ Sits again. 


_ respects to you. 

Mrs. M. Your name, sir, is— 

Cap. Charles, madame. Captain Charles, of 
the Infantry. I have been many years abroad— 
have but just returned; and hearing that one in 
whom I take a great interest was recently married, 
I came to pass a few days here, and offer my con- 
gratulations. 

Mrs. M. Marriage, sir, is not always a subject 
_ of congratulation. 

Crp. No—and, to be frank with you, I fear that 
yours is not. 

Mrs. M. Really, sir, these remarks from a 
stranger— 

Cap. Would be very impertinent; but from an 
old friend — 

Mrs. M. Of my husband’s, remember ! 

Cap. Man and wife are one—a friend to one is 

a friend to the other—and Iam most anxious to 
_ be so acknowledged by both. 
Mrs. M. Your manners, sir, I must admit, are 
_ very kind—your intentions, doubtless, good—but 
I entreat you will spare me the pain of this dis- 
cussion. 

Cap. In anything else I should be delighted to 
_ oblige you, but there you really must excuse me. 

_ Permit me to offer you a chair. 

[Brings two, and places one for her. 
Mrs. M. (impatiently.] I had rather not sit 
down, sir. 

Cap. May I entreat you? Five minutes only, 
to oblige an old friend—of your husband’s. 

Mrs. M. [aside.}] I never met with such a 
provoking man as this; there’s no getting away 
from him. [ Sits down. 

Cap. Thank you! thank you! How very amia- 
ble you are. [Sits down, looks earnestly at her, 
and falls into a reverie. 

Mrs. M. [after a pause.] Well, sir! 

Cap. Charlotte ! 

Mrs. M. [jumping up.| Charlotte, sir! 

Cap. I beg your pardon. 

Mrs. M. And well you may. 

Cap. What’s the matter ? 

Mrs. M. Charlotte, sir, is my Christian name. 

Cap. Pray sit down again, madame. I’ve no 
doubt it is—in fact, it must be—for, when I was 
_ talking these matters over with your husband, 
“Charlotte and I,” said he— 

Mrs. M. [sitting down.| I have no wish to hear 
what my husband said. 

Cap. Then you shan’t. But listen to what I 

Say. Your father and mother were excellent 
people, but, unfortunately, you lost them both. 

Mrs. M. If you could find anything but painful 
subjects to talk about, I should be better pleased. 

Cap. You were an only daughter, and by over- 
indulgence they spoiled you. 

Mrs. M. Not a word against my parents, if you 
please. 

Cap. By no means. It was an amiable weak- 
ness—but still it was a weakness. 

Mrs. M. I don’t agree with you. 

Cap. Then it was not. You were headstrong— 

Mrs. M. [rising.] Sir! 

Cap. But kind-hearted. 

Mrs. M. Oh! 

Cap. Of a hasty temper. 

Mrs. M. [rising.] Sir! 


[Sits again. 


though a harsh one failed to drive you. 


You little know what you are talking about. | 
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Cap. In short, a kind word could lead you, | 


Mrs. M. You're very kind. | 
Cap. Being a lady of great personal accomplish- | 
ments, [MRs. MILITANT bows] you found it hard 
to give up your own way, to which you had been } 
SO jong accustomed, and hence these little diffi- | 
culties with your husband. | 
Mrs. M. Little difficulties! little difficulties! } 


Cup. I’m sure I don’t wish to undervalue them. | 
My merit will be the more if I help you to sur- | 
mount them. We’ll say great difficulties. 

Mrs. M. Great! They’re monstrous! 

Cap. Your husband isn’t one. 

Mrs. M. I don’t know that. 

Cap. Well, but Ido. Your husband is a} very | 
good fellow, though I say it. 

ih ae ES YY pettishly. ] I dare say you think so. 

Cap. He laments day and night the coldness ~ 
that exists between you. } 

Mrs. M. [softening.| I wish I was sure of that. | 

Cap. And he loves you deeply and sincerely. |) 

Mrs. M. [anxiously.| Did he tell you so? | 

Cap. If he did, I’m not going to tell you. My | | 
object is to gain confidence—not to betray it. 
Now, how stands the account on your side ? You | |! 
hate ‘him. 

Mrs. M. It’s false! 

Cap. ’'m glad to hear it. 
him. 

Mrs. M. Often—[checking herself] that is | 
sometimes. 

Cap. Yowre vexed by him. 

Mrs. M. Frequently—constantly. | 

Cap. Now, what for? I 

Mrs. M. Oh, a thousand things ! | 

Cap. We meet in this world “with a thousand | 
things that don’t signify to one that does—tell | 
me that one. 

Mrs. M. I could tell you twenty. 

Cap. Go on. 

Mrs. M. Stop! 

Cap. No. 

Mrs. M. Then youre not a fit judge. | 
CDP: I ask your pardon—I am the more impar- 
tia 

Mrs. M. [aside.] Tiresome man! [ Aloud. ] Well, 
then, to begin with the morning. I have a horror 
of being down-stairs before nine, and he insists. | 


| 
\| | 


ii 


You’re angry with | 


Are you married ? 


on breakfasting at eight. 

Cap. Showing, thereby, his affectionate solici-— 
tude for your health. | 

Mrs. M. No doubt. After breakfast, when I 
wish to be at work in my own room, nothing |F 
must satisfy him but I must go into the drawing- | : 
room to play and to sing to him. 

Cap. Proving distinctly that his greatest delight 
is to have no other society than the wife of his | 
choice. 

Mrs. M. Indeed! Then I should be glad to 
know why I am never allowed to say ‘ Not at 
home,” when people call ? 

Cap. Because he is so fond of you, that he can’ 
bear to lose an opportunity of parading you be 
fore his friends. 

Mrs. M. [aside.|] This man is like a dressmaker 
who sends you home a gown full of faults, ane 
when she comes to try it on, so pulls and fidge 


| 
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| such an “accident” to occur again! [She turns 
from him indignantly—he follows her and en- 
| deavors to soothe her. 


ae 


_ TANT testifies impatience aside to him—he pro- 


it about, that they all seem, for the moment, to, 
have disappeared. 

Cap. Go on, madame; I am all attention. 

Mrs. M. [rising.] Sir, I have not another word 
to say, except to admire the cleverness with which 
you make the worse the better cause, and to 
lament that your country, in gaining, perhaps, 
an indifferent soldier— 

Cap. Madame ! 

Mrs. M. Should have lost a first-rate lawyer. 

[| Courtesys. 

Cap. I'm glad you think so—you will have the 
less hesitation in placing your cause into my hands. 
You shall go with me to your husband, and you 
shall say to him— 

Mrs. M. That I certainly will not. 

Cap. I haven’t told you what it is. 

Mrs. M. I shall not say it, whatever it is. 

Cap. Why not? 

Mrs. M. No matter—I have a reason. 

Cap. [aside.] I know you have. [Aloud.] Well, 
I must manage as well asI can. You ought to 
be happy together, and, somehow or another, 
I'll contrive to make you so. 

Mrs. M. It is impossible, sir, not to be grate- 
ful for your kind intentions, but I fear you will 
not succeed. 

Cap. If vou fear failure you wish success, and 
that will help me to ensure it. 

Mrs. M. Very likely—but I won’t speak. 

Cap. I won’t ask you. I'll speak for you, but I 
will say those things to which your heart re- 


_ sponds; for, spite of a little hastiness of temper, 
itis a good and kind heart. 


Come, come, you 
know it is, Charlotte. 

Mrs. M. Charlotte again, sir! 

Cap. Did I say Charlotte? Quite an accident, 
my dear madame, I assure you. I beg a thousand 
pardons. 

Mrs. M. I must request that you don’t allow 


Mil. [looking out of R. D.] What the deuce 
has he been saying to her? She seems affronted 
with him. 

Mrs. M. Very likely, sir, it may be so; but if 
you repeat it, I shall feel it my duty to consult 
my husband. 

Mil. [advancing hastily.| Confound it, this will 
never do. I must—Mrs. Militant— Oh, I forgot, I 
can’t— [Checks himself. 

Cap. There is your husband, madame; state 
your case. [Mrs. MILITANT moves towards MILt- 
TANT, and is about to speak, but remembers the 
agreement, checks herself with difficulty, and re- 
sumes her place.| Well, if you won’t, I must. [To 
MILITANT.] I was talking with your “good lady,” 
as the tradespeople say, about some alterations 
which I ventured to suggest in the flower beds 
there on the lawn. 

Mrs. M. [aside.] Monstrous effrontery ! 

Cap. When she said, in a tone which it would 
have done your heart good to hear—[Mrs. M11I- 


ceeds without regarding it] for, upon my life and 
soul, I think she must be the most affectionate of 
wives—“‘ My first duty is to consult my husband.” 
[Mrs. MILiTant, as before, advances to M1Lt- | 
TANT, is about to speak, but checks herself and 
returns.] This delicate and becoming deference 


was so completely in harmony with the anxious 
wish which you expressed just now to find out, 
without her knowing it, what present she would 
like best on her next birthday—[MiLiranvT ad- 
vances to Mrs. MILITANT, and is about to speak, 
but checks himself and returns. 

Mil. [aside.] Hang the fellow! 

Cap. That it gives me the sincerest pleasure, 


even at the risk of betraying confidence, to make | 


your mutual wishes known to one another. [MILI- 
TANT and MRS. MILITANT advance as if to speak 
to each other, but check themselves and return. 
How interesting it is to witness this mixture of 
merit and modesty—you can’t deny it, you won’t 
acknowledge it. But my business is to make you 
better acquainted. 
one glowing colors in which each painted to me 
the other’s worth, and come at once to the con- 
clusion, in which you severally exclaimed, just as 


we see the words printed in the ensemble part of | 


an operatic duet— 


man 


“Sure never was ae 


. wife.” 
\ so blest in a Hesperia 
[MILITANT and Mrs. MILITANT, both much ex- 
cited, approach the CAPTAIN, and are about to 
speak—he checks them.] Stay, stay! I haven’t 


done. 


go at once, own my folly, and ask forgiveness.” 
Mr. and Mrs. M. [together.] I never said any- 
thing of the sort ! 
Mil. Oh! you have spoken. 
Mrs. M. So have you. 
Mil. You spoke first ! 
Mrs. M. I did not! 


Cap. Both right and both wrong—you spoke | 


together. 

Mrs. M. Then it goes for nothing. 

Miu. Agreed. 

Cap. 
means when people quarrel, but— 

Mil. It is not at all necessary that you should, 
sir. Idare say you mean well, but I will take it as 


a favor if you will interfere no farther in my family | 


affairs. 


Mrs. M. 1 perfectly coincide in that sentiment. | 


I beg you'll drop the subject. 


Cap. Certainly, if you wish it, for the future | 


V’m dumb; but as I meant well, you'll give me 
your hand, won’t you, in token of forgiveness ? 


Mrs. M. Oh, well—there’s my hand. [Turning | 


away her head and holding out her hand. 

Cap. [to MILITANT.] I say, as I meant well, 
yowll give me your hand ? 

Mil. Oh, as far as that goes. [Turns away his 
head, and holds out his hand. CHARLES manages 
that their hands shail meet. 


Cap. Come, come—one kind shake. | They shake 


hands.]| Bravo, bravo! it’s all right! [They turn, 


and finding they have hold of each other's hand, | 


they let go, and flounce away indignantly. 

Mil. Ym excessively annoyed with you, sir! 

[Lxit into room, L. 

Mrs. M. I shall not easily forgive this. 

Cap. Yes you will. 

Mrs. M. I tell you I shall not, and I suppose I 
know myself. 

Cap. All the world supposes that, and nine- 
tenths of it are mistaken. I tell you, you will for- 
give me. ; 


I pass over the thousand and © 


And at the end each said, as if one soul | 
animated the two, ‘‘I have been hasty, but I will | 


I don’t exactly know what “agreed” | 
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Mrs. M. Yow'll find it difficult to prove your} Mil. Then Ill post you. 


words. 
Cap. Not the least. You remember your father ? 
Mrs. M. My father! Bless his kind heart! 
Cap. And your mother ? 
Mrs. M. Shall I ever forget her—dear, kind 
soul ! 


Cap. I remember them both. 

Mrs. M. You do ? 

Cap. I esteemed, honored, I may say, loved 
them. One word would change their anger, 


however just, to kindness. For their sakes you 
will forgive me. 

Mrs. M. [holding both her hands to him.] That 
I will! Why did you not tell me this before ? 

Cap. I told you you'd forgive me. 

Mrs. M. Freely, freely. 

Cap. [drawing her towards him.] Bless you! 
[Kisses her; she screams. At the same moment 
MILITANT appears L. D., SMART, L. C. D., POT- 
TER, R. C.D. SMART screams after her mistress, 
and louder. 

Mrs. M. Monster! [Rushes off R. D. 

Mil. [advancing.| Scoundrel ! 

Cap. Holloa! holloa! Strong expressions! 

Mil. Vl break every bone in your skin! 

Cap. Don’t be rash, my good friend; we army 
men have an insuperable objection to being struck. 

Pot. [getting before MILITANT.] Master, dear 
_ master, pray calm yourself. 

Mil. Stand out of the way, sir! 

Smart. [to CAPTAIN CHARLES.] La, sir, how 
could you go to do such a thing? I’d rather you’d 
kissed me twenty times. 

Mil. Death and furies, sir! didn’t I see you 
kiss my wife ? 

Cap. I can’t say—I wasn’t looking your way. 

Mil. Do you dare to assert that she gave you 
_ any encouragement ? 

Cap. Certainly not. The little event was as 
unexpected by her as it was unpremeditated by 
me. 

Mil. Then I demand instant satisfaction. 

Pot. [aside.] Anything to calm him. [Alouwd.] 
_ Perhaps, sir, the mistress did give the gentleman 
some encouragement. I saw her take hold of 
_ both his hands. 

Mil. You did? Then she shall answer for her- 
Self. [Going towards her room; SMARY gets in 
his way. 

Smart. Don’t believe him, sir—he’s as blind as 
abat! Mistress didn’t give him any encourage- 
ment; mistress would have seen him hanged first. 

Cap. You're a good little girl. 

Mil. And well paid for her services, no doubt. 

Smart. Come, sir, don’t you go to take away 
an honest girl’s character. 

Mil. Get out with you; I have matters of more 
consequence to attend to. 

Cap. Militant, you are the most ungrateful man 
_ living. After the way in which I have tried to 
| serve you, too! 

Mil. Was there ever such insufferable coolness! 
Cap. It’s quite necessary that one of us should 
_ be cool. Look at the passion you are in! 
Mi. Are you ready to fight me, sir ? 
Cap. No. 
Miu. You are an officer in the army, I believe ? 
_ Cap. For that very reason, if my life is worth 
_ anything it belongs to my country, and I have 
_ no right to throw it away in a silly duel. 


Cap. If I were a captain in the navy, instead of | 
the army, I should be very much obliged to you | 
for posting me; but never mind, post away— | 
postage is cheap now. |) 

Mil. Yow’re a coward, sir! 

Cap. No, ’m not; for I have sufficient courage | 
to bear your abuse, which I don’t deserve, with- || 
out resenting it. : | 

Mil. Very fine, I dare say. Potter ! 

Pot. Yes, sir. | 

Mil. Fetch my pistols. [SMART screams.] Hold | 
your tongue, you baggage! [SMART looks him | 
‘hard in the face, and screams harder ; CAPTAIN © 
CHARLES throws himself into a chair.| Stand | 
aside, you old twaddler, I'll fetch them myself. | 

[frit LL.D. | 

Smart. I suppose, sir, if you are really a gen- || 
tleman, after the manner in which you have be- 
haved to mistress, you won’t think of shooting | 
master ? ' 

Cap. Don’t be alarmed, child; there’s no danger. 

Pot. Isn’t there, indeed, sir? La! what pleasant |} 
hearing! Then you won’t shoot my poor, dear | 
young master; but, like a good, kind gentleman, |; 
you'll let him shoot you. 

Cap. I don’t exactly know that. | 

Pot. Oh, do sir, let him shoot you, and make |: 
us all happy. 


Enter MILITANT, with pistols, L. D. 


Mil. Now, sir, follow me. | 
Cap. Well, sir, since you insist upon it. [Aside 
to SMART.] Scream! [SMART screams.] Louder! | 

[SMART screams louder. 

Mil. We have no time to lose, sir.’ 

Cap. I'm quite ready. [Aside to SMART.] Hold 
me back. [SMART pulls at him—he affects to 
struggle with her. Aloud.| What is the girl about? 
—how strong she is! [Aside to her.] Give a jolly 
good scream, can’t you? [SMART screams again. 
Mrs. MILITANT appears at her door.| That will 
do. [He breaks from SMART, goes to MILITANT, |) 
and takes one of the pistols from him. | 

Mil. (who does not perceive Mrs. MILITANT.] 
Come on, sir, and you shall soon feel the weight 
of a husband’s indignation at an insult offered to 
a wife he loves. [They are going off. 

Mrs. M. Hold, Ernest! [Goes to him, takes his 
hand, and brings him down the stage.| For mer- 
cy’s sake, what are you going to do ? 

Mil. Leave me, Charlotte, this instant. My 
honor, your honor, requires it. But for that girl’s 
screaming, all would have been well. 

Smart. [aside.] I believe I did scream, too. 

Mrs. M. ‘ Well,” Ernest? Is it well that I 
should lose you just when I have learned to value 
you? Is it well that you should risk your life in 
contest with a worthless libertine ? 

Cap. Thank you, Charlotte. 

Mrs. M. Silence, sir! for shame! [Zo Mrxt- |f 
TANT.] I own myself hasty and wrong, but I | 
never will give you cause for anger again. If it |) 
were for no other reason—and believe me, my |f 
chief care is anxiety for you—I could not bear the |f 
scandal this encounter would give rise to. I en- |) 
treat you to forget the past and leave the future - 
to me! it 

Mil. It shall be so, since you wish it. But why | 
did you bring that man into the house ? | 
Mrs. M. I, my dear Ernest—I? Why did you? |f 
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Mil. He’s your friend. 

Mrs. M. Excuse me, yours. 

Mil. Pray, sir, whose friend are you? 

Cap. Settle it among yourselves—I am not par- 
ticular. 

Mrs. M. He introduced himself to me 
friend of my husband’s. 

Mil. And to me as a friend of my wife’s. [To 
CAPTAIN CHARLES.] Your reason, sir, for thus 
imposing on us? 

Cap. Nay, you imposed on yourselves. If you 
hadn’t been engaged in silly squabbles, and hadn’t 
made a childish agreement not to speak to one 
another, you would have found me out long ago. 

Mrs. M. [to MiLirant.] There’s too much 
truth in that. 

Mil. No matter, sir; it appears that you are an 


as a 


Hl impostor ; you will therefore be pleased to leave 


the house this instant. 

Cap. Well, that’s civil, at any rate ! 
mean to ask me to dinner ? 

Mil. Begone, sir! 

Cap. Upon my soul, you are two of the most 
ungrateful people I ever met with in my life. I 
came here to pass a few days with you—I found 
you at loggerheads—you hadn’t spoken for a 


Don’t you 


‘)) week, you mightn’t for a month. I set you all 
‘| right, and now you propose to kick me out. 


Mrs. M. I trust, sir, there will be no occasion 


| for violence; but the comfort of a family, into 


which you have somewhat strangely intruded 
yourself, requires your immediate departure. Go, 
therefore, but peaceably; for, rude as a part of 


| | your conduct has been, I must confess that we are, 
| in some sort, indebted to you. 


Cap. Well, you are more polite than your pug- 
nacious husband there, I must say, and since you 


| | wish it, Tl go; but you admit that you’re in- 


debted to me? 

Mrs. M. I do. 

Cap. Then, perhaps, before I go, you would like 
to settle the little account. 

Mrs. M. I should prefer anything, sir, to re- 
maining under obligation to a stranger. 

Cap. Then give us another kiss. 

Mrs. M. Wretch! [MILirant is about to rush 
on him—MRs. MILITANT interposes. 

Mil. Nothing on earth but my promise to my 
wife saves you from personal chastisement. 

Cap. Don’t apologize, I beg; so that I do 

escape, I’m not curious about the reason. 
_ Mil. But your whole conduct proves you to be 
a disgrace to the honorable profession to which 
you belong, and my opinion is that your coat 
ought to be stripped off your back. 

Cap. [going to him.) Is that your deliberate 
opinion ? 

Mil. It is. 

Cap. Then here it goes. [Takes off his coat and 
throws it down—MILITANT and Mrs. MILITANT 
express surprise and disgust.| Perhaps you think 
I deserve to lose my waistcoat also ? 

[Takes that off and throws it down. 

Mrs. M. What in the world is the man about ? 

Cap. Anything more ? 

Mrs. M. Militant, Militant, stop him! 

[MILITANT advances. 

Cap. Oh, come, Mrs. Charlotte, 1 can stand 
anything but affectation. [MILrrant pauses.] Do 
you mean to say that you never saw me without 
my coat and waistcoat before ? 


Mil. Charlotte, what does this mean ? 

Mrs. M. How should I know? [To Capratn 
CHARLES.] Never, you very wicked man! 

Cap. ll be hanged if women don’t beat men 
for effrontery! The next thing you'll say, is that 
I never saw you in your night-cap. [Mrs. MILI- 
TANT gives an exclamation of horror. 

Mil. 'This is too monstrous! Potter, give me 
one of those pistols—and if he doesn’t instantly fly, 
Pll commit manslaughter ! 

Cap. My dear fellow, you’re so dreadfully 
hasty ! Suppose, now, your wife were to confess to 
you that all I have asserted is true—what then ? 

Mil. Then, sir, I would cast her off forever ! 

Cap. Spoken like aman. [Zo Mrs. MILITANT. ] 
One word with you, if you please, in private. 

Mrs. M. Not for worlds. 

Mil. Charlotte, I insist upon it. 

Mrs. M. 'Then I obey. [Retires up stage with 
CAPTAIN CHARLES; he whispers to her, she 
whispers to him, he whispers to her again; she 
starts, gives an exclamation of delight, and is 
about to rush into his arms—he checks her, and 
woints to MILITANT. 

Mil. [observing them. Aside.] Ha! what can 


this mean? [They return, CAPTAIN CHARLES | 


leading her by the hand. 
Cap. Now, sir, ask her. 
| He resumes his coat and waistcoat. 


Mil. Iam ashamed to do so, but, to make all | 


clear—Charlotte, is this true ? 


Mrs. M. Perfectly! [MiLrranvt starts.] These | 


allowable and natural familiarities— 

Mil. Natural!—I shall go mad ! 

Mrs. M. Have passed between me and my 
long-absent brother— 

Cap. |taking off his wig.} Captain George 
Montgomery, at your service. 

Mil. My brother-in-law! 

Cap. Exactly! Whom your violence was near 
changing to a brother-at-law. [ They shake hands. } 
Now, Charlotte, V1 trouble you for the kiss ] 
talked about. [They embrace. 

Pot. My young master come home to England! 
Oh, Smart! dear Smart ! 
—she avoids him; they come down R. and tL. 

Smart. Go along with you, do. 


Mil. You will not wonder that I, who never | 


Saw you, should not know you, but it seems to be 
a wise sister that doesn’t know her own brother. 

Cap. Fifteen years abroad had so altered me 
that I didn’t expect she would—but to make all 
sure I disguised myself. I landed two days ago 
at Portsmouth; heard that my dear sister Char- 
lotte was married; learned from a friend that she 
and her husband— 

Mrs. M. [interrupting him.] Lived here. 


Cap. Well, yes; and resolved to see and judge | 


for myself. You know the rest. 


Pot. [advancing.| And do I see Master George | 


once more ? 
Cap. [shaking hands with. him.| Ancient Pot- 
ter, you do; and now, what can I do to make you 


amends for all the tricks I used to play you? Is 
there anything you want? 

Pot. Yes, Master George. 

Cap. What is it ? 

Pot. A wife, Master George. [All laugh. 


Cap. That’s the last want I should have sus- 
pected you of. Have you fixed upon anybody ? 
Pot. Yes—oh, yes, Master George. 


[Tries to embrace her | 
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Cap. Who may it be ? 

Pot. Smart, Master George. 

Cap. And who is Smart? 

Smart. [coming forward.] I am, if you please, 
sir. 
Cap. You! [To Porrer.] Why, she’s not more 

than twenty, and you are seventy. 

Pot. Yes, sir; but once married, all things in 
common—united ages ninety, average forty- 


cy And you won’t quarrel about whose friend | 
Tam? | 
Mrs. M. You have proved yourself a true friend | 
of both. But, I say, George— a 
Cap. What? 
Mrs. M. You won't quiz us ? 1 
Cap. Not I; I am too happy that you have | 
come to a right understanding. The course of 
marriage seems to be this: In courtship, decep- | 


five. 
Cap. Bravo, old Potter! 


tion on both sides; during the honeymoon, an | 
I declare, love has | over-anxiety to give way on both sides ; that over, | 
_ sharpened your wits. ‘there comes a struggle for the mastery on both | 
Pot. Yes, Master George. sides—an insane game, at which, if either win, | 
Cap. [to Smart.] Do you know any just cause | both lose. Mutual concession is the golden me- | 
or impediment ? dium, and that, I trust, you have now found out. | 
Smart. Yes, Master George; I forbid the banns. | Am I not right? If you doubt, ask your friends. | 
Pot. On what ground? | [Leading her towards the audience.| If they don’t | 
Smart. A woman may not marry her grand- approve, I haven’t another word to say; if they |; 


father! [All laugh. |do, Yl repeat my advice as often as it may be |; 
Mil. [to CAPTAIN CHARLES.] And now I dojasked for. “ WHO SPEAKS First?” — 
ask you to dinner. THE END. j “4g 


COSTUME S.—-MODERN. 


This very elegant little piece has become a standard favorite throughout the Union, and a source of reputation and 
profit to all who have assisted at its representations, whether as auditors or actors. Its moral is good, and its lan- © 
guage and situations amusing and instructive. Its being from the pen of that indefatigable dramatist, Dance, is guar- | 
antee sufficient for what wemay say ofits merits. ‘‘ Who Speaks First ?” was originally produced at Madame Vestris’ | 
_ Lyceum, Mr. Charles Mathews playing the hero. In New York it has been successively and successfully performed at |) 

all the principal theatres. i 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—Dr. JOHNSON. 
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A Comic Drama, in Two Acts. 
Adapted from the French of Eugene Scribe’s “Part Du Diable,” 


BY THOMAS ARCHER, ESQ. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Royal Surrey, 1843. 


EMP oy oy) ck usin awk sceaco aac Mr. Heslop. 
oF UMaARY eS Boe Te eee ‘* Morrison. 

EE SES oe SS ee ea “ Neville. 

BOM Teasael I TStuneg0 2... cee ce cee ee “ J.T. Johnson 

TTS TEP GIT) ES a “* Lawler. 
IY. os ai eee eae ea Mrs. R. Honner. 
Roe RS SS a “ H. Vining. 
Casilda............ Rn a8 a eee “ H. Hughes. 


Inquisitors, Guards, Huntsmen, Attendants, Alguazils, Ladies of 
the Court, ete. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. BE. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE POSITIONS.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c, The reader is supposed to be on the stage, 
facing the audience, 
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SCENE.—On the L. C., at back, a convent; a large 
chestnut tree R. C., at the foot of which is a bank ; 
on the L. is a small tavern, bearing the sign 
of the *‘ Castilian Arms.” 


Enter RAFAEL and GiL VARGOS, R. 1 E. 


Rafael. So you have just come from my uncle, 
the Duke d’Estunego ? 

Gil. Yes, my dear pupil. 

Rafael. And he was enraged, you say— 

Gil. Against you and I. He dares to accuse me 
of having given you ideas, and all I could say 
would not do, although I told him over and over 
again, that during the ten years he had confided 
you to my care, I had taught you nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—that is, at least, in the way he 
meant; and that at eighteen years of age, simple 
and ignorant of everything, you— 

Rafael. That’s very true. 

. Gil. “Then,” said he, ‘‘ why, for the last three 

| months, has he taken such a dislike to the mon- 
astic life for which I mtended him? Why has 
the annual sum of six hundred ducats, which I 
have allowed him, been squandered on women’s 
dresses and millinery? And lastly, why has he 
incurred debts?” I then, with all the respect 
due to the noble house of Las Ceuvas, and more 
particularly to the Duke d’Estunego, your uncle, 
Swore that it was not so. 


Rafael. You were wrong to swear. 

Gil. Why, you have got no money ? 

Rafael. Not a tarthing ! 

Gil. And you are greatly in debt? 

Rafael. Two hundred pistoles. 

Gil. Tm atraid you have kept bad company. 

Rafael. Not at all! 

Gu. Then you have been gambling—the ruin 
of all young men! 

Rafael. No; since you left me, I have passed 
my time in studying theology, from the large 
folios that you gave me, by the fathers, Sanchez 
and Escabor. 

Gil. Good books—very good books. 

Rafael. I say very bad books, for they were so 
very tedious that they made me think of anything 
but their contents; and instead of looking down 
upon them, I found myself always looking up, and 
just before my window was the establishment of 
one of the first milliners in the town, and amongst 
the young workwomen was one who— 

Gil. Heaven defend us! a milliner! Why, then, 
you are in love! 

Rafael. You are right! A form—oh, such a 
form! and then her face—that of anangel. And I, 
who have been accustomed to see none but yours— 

Gil. Ah, you looked at her ? 

Rafael. All day long—the change was quite 
delicious ! 

Gil. And she is the cause of your having com- — 
mitted all these follies ? | 

Rafael. Ah, yes—to be near her, to speak to 
her, I had but one way; and that was to go and 
buy gowns, petticoats, cloaks, mantles, bonnets, 
caps and thingamies, you know; and all these | 
things are expensive, particularly when one hag 
no use for them. 

Gil. No doubt ! 

Rafael. 1 ordered something new every day; 
and when my uncle’s allowance was spent, I went 
in debt to buy frills and furbelows; and when my 
credit was gone, and I could borrow no more, I 
sold Father Sanchez and Father Escabor to buy 
laces and ribbons. 

Gil. What, you, my pupil, Raphael D’Estunego ? | 
And what have you dene with all these things? 

Rafael. Oh, they are in my apartment—in my | 
study; but I have left them, because she whom I 
admire has disappeared. I see her no more, and 
I know not what is become of her. 

Gil. And what do you intend to do? 

Rafael. I don’t know. However, I don’t intend 
to study theology again. I am a gentleman—my 
father was a gentleman. I wear a sword, and | 
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can fight my way through the world, and one day 
marry the only woman I shall ever love. 

Gil. What, in opposition to your uncle? he'll 
disinherit you, and he’s very ill now. 

Rafael. Well, 
without a mistress, I have but one desperate re- 
source, and it is not my fault if I am driven to it. 

Gil. And what is it? 

Rafael. (looking round mysteriously.}| I had 

my meaning in directing our steps this way. Don’t 
you know where we are? 
” Gil. Yes, to be sure. There’s the convent, two 
miles from Madrid; and that’s the sign of the 
Castilian Arms—a tavern generally used as a 
resting-place during the royal hunt. 

Rafael. And this old chestnut tree, which is at 
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‘serve me in 1eturn, as soon as we have divoreed B.. 


‘the mean time he shall patronize you—I'll recom- |; 
‘mend you to his notice as my pupil. . 
without friends, without family, | 


least three hundred years old— 

Gil. What, that? the one which is called the 
Sorcerer’s Tree ? 

Rafael. Yes, that’s it; and in those books that 
you gave me—and I believe it all, and so do you, 
for you told me they were true—I read that this 
monastery was built to keep away devils and sor- 
cerers, who were in the habit of assembling here 
at night. 

Gil. Of all that I have taught him he can only 


remember this ! 

Rafael. And that, notwithstanding, they still 
come two or three times a year—at Christmas 
and at midsummer—and that at twelve o’clock at 
night, under the great chestnut tree, by simply 
calling Asmodeus three times, he will appear to 
you. You know you told me so! 

Gil. Oh, impossible! Who would have believed 
that you would so exaggerate my ideas as to— 
But think no more of such nonsense, or you will 
be taken for a fool, or a madman ! 

Rafael. Perhaps so; but since the morning I 
have been in a fever—my brain has been on fire, 
fur to-day is the feast of St. John; and I said to 
myself, “‘Tf-all else’ fails, at sunset I'll go to the 

eat chestnut tree !” 

Gil. You! 

Rafael. YN eall Asmodeus three times; and if 
he answers me— 

Gil. Pho! but he won’t answer you. 

Rafael. Why, you infidel—then you don’t be- 
lieve that Lucifer exists ? 

Gil. I don’t say that! 

Rafael. Then he may come! 

Gil. Heaven forbid that I should hinder him. 
But I only wish to say, that before you disturb 
him you had better try some other means to— 

Rafael. Ob, if you know any other means, I 
have no objection. What are they? 

Gil. Why, perhaps we may find a protector, 
without calling in the assistance of one so much be- 
neathus. [Pointing downwards.| Now, hear me! 
our King Ferdinand is attacked by melancholy, 
_ which at times, they say, degenerates into folly. 

Rafael. Is it possible ? 

Gil. This malady (which, from a particular cir- 
cumstance, I know more about than anybody) has 
latterly been worse than ever. The shade of a 
_ young girl, of whose death he believes himself to 
_ have been the cause, pursues him constantly, and 

through this the Grand Inquisitor, Fra Antonio, 
the confidant of his majesty, enjoys great power. 
| Now I am the Grand Inquisitor’s confidant—I 
rendered him great services in several dangerous 
and delicate affairs, for which he has promised to 


~~ 


the queen, ard sent her back to Portugal. In } 


Rafael. Do you think he will? F: 
Gil. Ym sure of it. This very night there is to |; 
be a hunt by torch-light, at which all the court |¢ 
will assist —for they are at a loss what means to |; 
devise to amuse the king—and the Grand Inquis- |¢ 
itor, who seldom leaves his majesty, will not fail |% 
to be amongst them; therefore, follow me, and } 
tell me in what way I can assist you. E 
Rafael. Where ? ya 
Gil. Here, at the Castilian Arms, where the | 
court will rest. And since you had decided to |j 
give yourself to the devil— 4 
Rafael. Why, the Grand Inquisitor or the devil, | ) 
it amounts to the same thing in the end. i 
Gil. [at door of inn.] Come! are you coming? 4 
Rafael. I follow you, my beloved tutor! [Turns | | 
towards tree.]| Asmodeus, avaunt ! 4 
[Exit with VARGOS into tavern, L.2 5. 
Carlo. [as they enter, parts the branches of the \4 
chestnut tree and looks out.) A very pretty sort of |4 
conversation I have overheard from my hiding- jj 
place. 


{ 


This tree is a favorite resting-place of |j 
mine. I was just beginning the prettiest dream, |f 
when the sound of their voices awoke me. [Comes |{ 
down the tree.| Poor young man! without friends | 
—without assistance ! I pity him! I-ean well un 
derstand his situation, for it is the same as my |; 
own. Yet, no—I am happier than he is, for I have |; 
a sister, and to live for one another is our greates 
blessing ; whilst he— But where can my sister be 
I thought she would have been here by this time. |: 
Oh! who have we here? It’s her! my pretty, |) 
dear little sister. |) 
Enter CASILDA, L. U. E. , 
Casil. My dear Carlo, my good brother! 
[She is going to embrace him. | 
Carlo. First tell me, what is the meaning of | 
the letter I received from you, and why did you | 
leave Madrid ? 
Casil. Ah! now you are going to scold me! 
Carlo. No—perhaps not! But what am I to do 
with you now? How is a poor wandering min- 
strel, like me, with his pretty sister on his arm, to 
go to the convent of the monks to play the organ? 
And but for the kindness of the good Lady Abbess, 
who— But come, before I explain, tell me what in 
duced you to leave the house where [had placed you? 
Casil. Yes, at Madrid, with the Senora Urrica, 
the celebrated milliner. i 
Carlo. Ah! did not a young man often come to 
your workroom, who lived opposite to your window? 
Casil. Why, who told you so ? 
Carlo. A student of theology ! 
Casil. He was one of our best customers—every 
day he brought new dresses, mantles, laces and | 
ribbons. 
Carlo. [aside.] It must be the same. 
Casil. J always took care they should not charge | 
too much, for he never tried to get a bargain, and | 
he was so kind and so generous. 
Carlo. Tell me—did he ever say he loved you? | 
Casil. No! but I’m sure he did. 
Carla But does he know your name, or who you 
are? 
Casu. Oh, no} but that was of no consequence. F 
I was very comfortable and very happy—I worked 
all day long at my window. 3 233 Pe 
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Carlo. At your window? 
Casil. Yes, brother, because it looked on the 
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worked with my companions, singing the boleros 
you taught me, but oftener the one our dear mo- 
ther used to sing while rocking our cradle. 
day, just as I had finished singing it, I saw two 
cavaliers retire from under the balcony, closely en- 
+ veloped in their mantles. I had observed them 
_two or three times before, walking up and down 
| the street. 

Carlo. It was he, then! 
~ Casil. Oh, no—I should have known him. They 
retired hastily, but the next day a respectable- 
looking gentleman came and told us that a great 
_ lady, who had been spoken to about my talent as 
| a milliner, wished to have a dress made by me. 
-| Carlo. Well, there was nothing in that. 

Casil. No! but he said that the lady was ill, 
~and I must go and take her order at her own house. 
- Her carriage was waiting, and as I hesitated, the 
_ Senora Urrica insisted, and I was obliged to obey. 

soon found the carriage had left the town; but 
what could Ido? My screams or struggles would 
have availed me nothing. TI feigned to believe all 
| that was said to me, and after several hours’ trav- 
eling, we arrived, in the middle of the night, at a 
‘; splendid mansion, where a gentleman of a noble 
|-| appearance, and still young, told me, witha smile, 

*| to be of good cheer, for that his lady could not 
> see me before the morning. “Till then,” said he, 

“this apartment is yours. Here is refreshment— 
.| fear nothing! I must leave you now;” and as he 
went out he secured the door. 

Carlo. My poor sister ! 

Casil. Ah! but I did not despair—for I thought 
of you and our dear mother, and as soon as I was 
alone, I opened one of the windows; it was not 
very high, and looked over immense gardens. 
-With the help of the sheets from the bed I soon 
reached the ground, ran forward, and did not stop 
till I came to the wall which enclosed the grounds. 
Fortunately, I discovered an opening where some 
workmen had been laboring during the day. As 
soon as I had reached the other side, I walked on 
all night, without knowing from whence I came 
or where I was going. At break of day I arrived, 
worn out with fatigue, at a tavern a league from 
this place. It was there I wrote to you. And now 
I no longer fear anything, for I am with you, my 
dear brother ! 
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_ other side into the gardens of the palace, and [| 
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Carlo. His birth and rank place him far above 
one So poor as you, sister. Come, good-by! 

Casil. And you, dear brother—shall I not see 
you again ? 

Carlo. Yes, certainly; but go now, dearest ! [ They 
embrace. CASILDA enters the convent, I. U: E. 
CARLO watches her.| Good-by, good-by, dear sis- 
ter! [ Wiping his eyes.] Why, I do think I was 
going to cry! But I must take heart, for I have 
three miles to walk yet before I shall reach the 
monastery I am to sleep at to-night, and I have 
scarcely tasted anything since the morning. Per- 
haps I had better get some refreshment at this 
tavern here, where I shall see this young man who 
is so desperately in love with my sister. No, that 
won’t do—their charge would be too much for 
a poor wandering minstrel; besides, the money 
belongs tomy sister—all I get is for her, therefore it 
would be robbing her. Let me see, have I got any- 
thing here that will do for supper? [Feeling in 
a pouch which he carries round his neck.] Noth- 
ing but this biscuit. Ah, well, never mind, that'll 
do! I must say, I cannot bear to take my meals 
alone. Alone, did I say ? Ah, no! Iam never alone. 
And my dear mother, too! the remembrance of 
her is always before me. Let me see—where shall 
I sit to eat my supper, and rest myself before I set 
forward? Ah, here on the bank—yes! that'll do 
very well. [Seats himself, begins eating his supper. 
KING FERDINAND and QUEEN ISABEL are seen 

advancing from the back of the stage, R. U. B. 

Queen. Lean on me, my dear lord; a few min- 
utes’ walk in this delightful spot may perhaps 
calm your spirits. 

King. [sighs.] Ah! 

Queen. Our attendant will join us. 

King. [mildly.] Butnow I saw her shade glide 
rapidly amid these trees. 

Queen. Whose? What shade is it that so trou- 
bles your reason ? 

king. [L.C.] Shade—what shade? hush, hush! 
[CARLO, still seated at the foot of the tree, and eat- 
ing his supper, tries his guitar. Kine detains 
QUEEN, who is going towards CARLO.] Listen! 
[CARLO, without seeing them, plays again.) Ah, 
it is impossible! that air—that voice ! Tell me, who 
is near us ? 

Queen. It is a little minstrel playing on his gui- 
tar, as he eats his supper under yonder tree. 

King. Tell him to draw near. 

Queen. Come hither, my pretty boy. 
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Carlo. You are right, dear sister—you must not 
return to Madrid. Theinfamous woman to whom 
[ confited you was no doubt in the plot. 

Casil. I knew it was a féte to-day. 

Carlo. Yes, the féte of St. John. 

Casil. And that you were going to play the or- 
gan at the convent! 

Carlo. 'True. And I have already spoken with 
the Lady Abbess, who, after the ceremony, has 
consented to receive you as a boarder, on condition 
that I play the organ all the year round for nothing. 

Casil. Dear brother, you are very kind to me! 

Carlo. No, sister, ’tis my duty. In that sacred 
place you will have nothing to fear in future—and 
for the young man you mentioned, you must for- 
get him. 

— Casil. Forget him, brother ? 

Carlo. Yes! Besides, you would be deceived! 
I know his noble family have other views for him. 
Casil. And yet I loved him so. 
ae 
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Carlo. [starting up.| Hollo! who have we here? 
what fine folks, to be sure! [Zakes his cap off, 
comes forward, and bows to them. 

King. That air you were playing—where did 
you learn it? 

Carlo. From my mother, who used to sing it to 
me as she lulled me to rest, when an infant. 
King. And where is your mother ? 


Carlo. Alas! she is dead, and I am an orphan. . 
King. Poor boy! come nearer—will you repeat | 
that strain to me? t 


Carlo. Most willingly. [ Plays. 

King. His soft melody calms my senses. I could 
almost believe I heard her. 

Qveen. [to CARLO, who is retiring.] Don’t go 
yet, boy ; your minstrelsy seéms to please my dear 


‘lord, and I would willingly learn from you the way 


to soothe his pain. 
King. Yes, yes ; Lam better—much better; and 
to your tenderness, madame, I owe— ; 
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Queen. [pointing to CARLO. | Hush ! 

King. For you, dear boy, speak—ask of me what 
you will. 

Carlo. {looking at him.] Oh, if that is the case— 

King. Well? 

Carlo. All I ask of you is to get yourself shaved, 
and to wear your dress more tastily when you give 
your arm to so fair and gentle a lady. 

Queen. Hush, boy! you know not what you say! 

Carlo. Oh, don’t I, though? But I do. Why, it 
looks quite ridiculous. 

Queen. Silence! 

King. [looking at his dress.| _ He speaks truly ! 
[To CARLO.] And i will attend to your remon- 
strance. 

Carlo. And take my word for it, you will do well 
to do so. 

As he turns to go out, sees FRA ANTONIO and sev- 
eral LORDS OF THE CouRT, who have entered, 
R. U. E., and are standing respectfully uncovered 
at a distance. 

Who are these gentlemen, who take their hats off 

and bow to us? they are very polite! Isuppose I 

must return the compliment. [Bows to them.] 

Good evening, gentlemen, how do you do? 

King. [waving his hand to them.} Give you 
good evening, gentlemen—good evening! Fra 
Antonio, we shall not return to Madrid with you; 
it is our intention to follow the chase. 

Fra. [approaching.] What, your majesty ? 

King. Yes, it is long since I felt so well. 

Fra. [aside.] I am very sorry for it. 
bad sign for our cause. 

King. Notwithstanding, we shall not be sorry 
_ to refresh ourselves a short time at thisinn. [Zo 
_ the QUEEN.}| Will you accompany us, madame ? 

Queen. I follow your majesty. [FRA ANTONIO 
and the Lorps follow the Kina, who enters the 
tavern, L.2 E. To CARLO, who is going.| A word 
before you go. 

Carlo. Your pardon, but the night is advancing, 
and I have yet to reach the monastery, at the 
chapel of which I am organist, and if I am too 
| late, the Angelus would be sung without music. 

Queen. What is your name ? 

Carlo. Carlo Broschi. 

Queen. Are you a Spaniard ? 

Carlo. No, lady, a Neapolitan; although young, 
yet I am the eldest of my mother’s children. She 
is dead, and I have a sister whom I have sworn 
to establish in the world before I think of myself. 

Queen. [smiles.] Truly, a most manly resolution. 

Carlo. It is my duty, madame, and I will per- 
form it. 

Queen. Well, Carlo, you are a good lad, and 
deserve to prosper. 

Carlo. My mother always told me so, and I will 
prove she spoke truly. 

Queen. And your confidence in her shall not go 
unrewarded. Listen to me, Carlo: you have ac- 
_ complished that which no other person has been 
able to achieve—your minstrelsy has given happi- 
ness and peace to one who is dearer to me than 
life. You shall not leave us again—you shall go 
with us to Madrid. 

Carlo. No, lady, that is impossible! 

Queen. And why ?' 

Carlo. I have engaged myself to play the organ 
every day in yonder convent, and J— 

Queen. What was your reason for so doing ? 

Carlo. As payment for my sister’s board. They 
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have been so kind as to give her a shelter from a |+ 
great lord, in Madrid, who wished to ruin her. 

Queen. Ah! and do you know who he was? | 

Carlo. No, lady ; had I known, I should have /# 
sought for justice ! pe 

Queen. From the king? 

Carlo. Oh, no! for they say he is mad, or very 
near it. I should have addressed myself to the 
queen, who is both kind and good. She would 
have heard me—don’t you think she would? 

Queen. She hears you now. 

Carlo. How—what say you? 

Queen. That I am the queen ! t 

Carlo. [falling on his knees.) Oh, pardon, my | 
lady-—pardon ! + 

Queen. Rise, my good boy, rise—and be silent |: 
as regards our conversation. 

Carlo. I promise, madame ! [ Going. 

Queen. Stay, Carlo. What shall I give you asa 
reward for the service you have rendered the king? |4 

Carlo. Oh, madame, your kindness has left me |} 
nothing to wish for. ps 

Queen. [taking from her side a small pocket- \q 
book.| In this you will find the means to pleasure |} 
yourself, and perhaps serve a friend ! bi 

Carlo. [hesitates.| Oh, madame— I 

Queen. It will remind you of your first inter- 13 
view with the Queen of Spain. [Gives the book to \% 
CARLO, who kisses it, and places it in his breast.) 3 
You shall go with me to court, and be my page. |: 
Do you accept my offer ? 

Carlo. Ah, madame— 4 

Queen. Go to the Abbess; tell her that I will } 


will find me here. On our return from the chase, |. 
I will tell you what I expect of you. \ 

Carlo. Oh, my dear mother—could you but see 4] 
me now ! 

Queen. Do you hear me, Carlo ? \ 

Carlo. Oh, yes, madame. But I can scarce be- |; 
lieve my senses! 4 

Queen. [kindly extending her hand towards |; 
him.] Go, then, and return quickly. [CARLO |: 
kneels, kisses her hand, rises, puts on his cap very 3 
knowingly, crosses his arms, and struts off. lj 

Carlo. Hem! it strikes me rather forcibly that |4 
the Broschis are getting up in the world. 

[Exit into convent, L.U. E. | 
Enter GIL VARGOS, RAFAEL and other NOBLE- |; 
MEN, L. 2 E. p' 

Gil. There she is-—that is the queen. Take this |] 
opportunity to speak to her. [ Both bow respectfully. |. 

Queen. What seek you, gentlemen? i 

Rafael. A moment’s audience of your majesty. 43 
[QUEEN signs to VARGOS to retire; he retires to | 
the back and disappears through the forest, R. U. B. | 
The other NOBLES retire further, at a sign from 
her.| Now speak—who are you ? 

Rafael. Don Rafael D’Estunego ; a gentleman, ~ 
madame, wishing to distinguish himself in the | 
king’s army, but who is not rich enough to get 
killed in your majesty’s service, having no money 
to buy a commission with. 

Queen. And yet wishes for one ? 

Rafael. Yes, madame; that I may fight for my 
king, first as an ensign, and then— 

Queen. Well, sir? [RAFAEL gives her a paper, — 
which he has in his hand. 

Rafael. If your majesty will deign to peruse that 
paper, you will find that I am not without creden- 
tials, or unworthy of your bounty. I come recom- 
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mended by an influential person—no less a one 

than the venerable Fra Antonio, Grand Inquisitor. 

Queen. | coldly.) Indeed ! 

Rafael. And there, madame, is the proof. 

Queen. I was aware the Grand Inquisitor dis- 
posed at will of all places at court, but I had yet 
to learn that his reverence wished to appropriate 
our armies to his service. Don Estunego, you 
have nothing to hope from me. Those who are 
protected by my enemies can scarce expect my 
favor. [Tears the paper and throws it away.] Sir, 
we decline your services. 

The sound of the horn is heard in the forest. 
Enter LORDS and HUNTERS, R. U. E., as looking 
Jor the QUEEN ; they all bow on seeing her; she 
goes off, R. U. E.; they follow, with SERVANTS 
carrying torches; the sound of the horn is heard 
at a distance ; the stage, which had been well 
lighted by their torches, becomes very dark ; 
thunder and lightning. 

Rafael. A flat refusal, and left in the dark! It 
was all right till I mentioned the Grand Inquis- 
itor. But it was not his fault—tis my unlucky 
fate ; and since neither heaven nor earth will have 
¢ anything to do with me, why; I must e’en try the 
t devil. I will make him give me the honors and 
¢ riches that others refuse me. [Looking round. ] 
There’s the tree! [Clock strikes ten.] And there’s 
the hour! Courage, courage—no trembling now. 
[ Going towards the tree.| Let me see—I must call 
_ upon him three times. It’s a very awful moment. 
Hem! Asmodeus! Asmodeus! Asmodeus! I 
command you to appear before me. There, it’s 
done. [After a@ pause.] He don’t come! Yet I 
think I called him three times. I’ll call him 
again. Asmodeus! Asmodeus! Asmodeus! 
[Pause.] What, not yet? and I’ve called him 
six times. Won’t you come, obstinate demon— 
rebellious devil? Answer my summons, I com- 
mand you. No, he won’t come. By the bye, 
when we call upon those we wish to serve us, we 
should always speak politely—I shouldn’t wonder 
if devils don’t expect the same attention. [Taking 
off his hat, and again turning towards the tree— 
bows.] Sir—Senor Asmodeus—would you be so 
kind as to oblige me with a call? ’Tis on most 
particular business, and I shall be most happy to 
make your acquaintance. [Another pause.] What, 
won't have anything to do with me? Stay—Tll 
try the soothing system. [Turns again towards 
tree—speaks coaxingly.| Asmodeus! Asmodeus ! 
Asmodeus! pretty devil—interesting devil! I 
know you hear me, therefore, pray you—sweet 
dear, darling little devil—answer ! 
inter CARLO at the back, from the convent, L. U. E. 

Carlo. There, that business is settled. Now for 
the queen. [Sees RAFArL.] Hollo! who have we 
here? As I live, ’tis my sister’s lover! 

Rafael. Vl try once more. Asmodeus! Asmo- 
deus! Asmodeus! 

Carlo. [hiding himself behind tree.] Why, he’s 
calling the devil. I wonder if he’ll come? 

Rafael. What, still silent ? 

Carlo. [aside.| Poor young man! 

Hiafael. Still no answer? Well, then, it’s all up 
with me. Forif you don’t come, I swear by her 
who is dearer to me than life, that I will destroy 
myself, unless— 


Carlo. Why, he’s going to kill himself! Oh, I 


must prevent that. [Speaking through branches of 


Rafael. [staggering back, L. c.] He’s coming ! 

Carlo. [in the same tone.] What’s your business 
with me? 

Rafael. [stillalarmed.] This getting acquainted 
with the devil is rather a ticklish affair, though, 
after all. Why, Senor Asmodeus, I wish for your 
protection, and— 

Carlo. [in the same tone.] What form shall I come 
in? <A hissing serpent—or a growling tiger—or 
[speaking in his own voice] an humble minstrel ? 

Rafael. The last, if you please, sir. 

Carlo. [jumps down from tree, runs Sorward, 
and stands in attitude beside RAFAEL, who does 
not yet see him.| Here I am, master ! 

Rafael. Oh, Lord! [Staggering back, looking 
round, and then down on CARLo—aside.] Oh, 
what a little devil! You are come at last. You 
have kept me waiting long enough. 

Sale I came when [ heard you. What would 
you ? 

Rafael. I would have all my wishes granted. 

Carlo. [aside.| Very moderate request. And to 
slog a privilege, what wil! you give mein re- 
turn ¢ 

Rafael. What? I give you! ob, I have nothing 
to give. 


Carlo. Yes—your soul! 

Rafael. Upon my soul, I can’t. 
iard, and a good Catholic. 

Carlo. [aside.] ’Tis well. [Aloud.] And yet I 
cannot serve you without interest. 

Rafael. Well, that is but fair. Servants should 
be paid—therefore, whatever I may obtain 
through your assistance, we will share between us. 

Carlo. A pretty good bargain for you! Well, 
I accept the terms. Then you agree to— 

Rafael. Give you half of everything—absolutely 
everything. 

Carlo. [aside.| The compact is admirable! 

Rafael. Oh, what an accommodating, charming 
little devil! Now, then, we are partners. [Aside.] 
Rafael, the Devil and Co. 

Carlo. Exactly so—on one condition. 

Rafael. [trembling.| A condition! what is it ? 

Carlo. [solemnly.| You must swear never— 

Rafael. Oh, Lord! 

Carlo. Never again to attempt your life. 

Rafael. Oh, dear, is that all? I swear it, solemnly. 

Carlo. Now, then, speak—what is your wish ? 

Rafael. I wish to be a soldier. I would have a 
commission in the king’s body-guard. 

Carlo. You shall have it. [Takes out pocket- 
book.| Your name? 

Rafael. Rafael D’Estunego! 

Carlo. [looking at paper.| Lucky chance—the 
very thing. [ Writes on it. 

Rafael. But when shall I have it? 

Carlo. [giving it.] Now! [Business a la diable. 

Rafael. What, now? As IT live, an ensign’s com- 
mission, filled up with my name! You are the 
most accommodating little devil— 

Carlo. Remember your oath—you are never to 
speak of the compact which unites us; be prudent 
and prosperous ; and if Iam satisfied with your 
conduct— 

Rafael. The devil preaching morality! I should 
like my tutor to hear him! 

[Noise of the horn and chase without. 

Carlo. [uside.] Ah, the hunters are returning, 
and the queen will be expecting me. Good-by 
When next you see me, it will 


I am a Span- 


» the tree, in a hollow voice.] Who calls Asmodeus? | for the present. 
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ASMODEUS. 


Act I, $ a 
6 [|Ae , scene 1 .< 


| en’ ve, and in the palace. Re- her to me by a private entrance. I have ordered |} 
ae half of byarythioe you get is mine. [He him to keep her carefully concealed from observa- |¢ 
goes to the bank, takes the K1nG’s cloak, which has tion; you will wait her arrival here, and conduct 
been left there, and envelops himself in ut, and her to my apartments. : : ¢ 
crouches down; as RAFAEL advances towards . Carlo. | understand you, madame—and it will B 
him, he gradually raises himself, extending the be the more necessary to keep her concealed, as | 
cloak.| Whew! [During this business the sound the only person who could recognize her has this 


ot n is heard gradually increasing, and the moment arrived at the palace. 
pen : g ; Queen. Indeed! who is he? 


Carlo. Count Rafael, my protégé, the young 
man to whom, three months ago, I gave the com 
mission your majesty presented to me. 

Queen. He must have been astonished at get- 
ting it. I— 

Carlo. [aside.] Yes, he was rather astonished. 

Queen. I had just before refused him one. 

Carlo. [aside.| Yes, but he thinks his came from 
another branch of royalty. [Alowd.] I hear he has 
conducted himself bravely, and fought like a lion ; 
the dispatches which he brings to your majesty— 

Queen. And which are expected this morning— 

Carlo. Prove that he deserves reward. 

Queen. [smiling.| And that you would not be 
sorry to see him receive. [CARLO bows.] But you 
do not ask anything for yourself, Carlo ? 

Carlo. Oh, madame, I do not think of myself. 
This young man, he loves my sister—loves her 
truly ; and though he may never be my brother-— 

Queen. Silence! some one comes. 

Enter OFFICER, C. from lL. 

Officer. Don Estunego, ensign in the king’s bedy- 
guard, wishes for an audience of your majesty. 

Queen. Admit him. [OFFICER bows and exits, 
C. to L. CARLO wheels an arm-chair forward, X. 
Cc. The QUEEN seats herself—CARLO stands at 
her right. 


HUNTERS enter, R. U. E. 
JSrom the light of their torches. 


Tableau. 


Three months are supposed to elapse between the 


Acts. 


AGT TS 


SCENE.—A splendid apartment in the Royal Pal- 
ace at Madrid. An archway im C., through 
which is seen other apartments. Door on k. U. E. 
leading to the private rooms of KING and R. 2 E. 


to that of the QUEEN. A table on each side, with 


books, inkstand, etc.; chairs, lamp, ete. 


Enter QUEEN, and CARLO, dressed as a court 
page, R. 2 E. 


Queen. Well, Carlo, you have done wonders. I 


think the king has some terrible secret, which he | 
keeps carefully concealed from me, but which still 
disturbs his mind. But tell me, Carlo, how do! 
you account for this wonderful power of yours ? 

Carlo. Oh, madame, pray don’t ask me—I 
mustn’t tell. [Aside.] For a good reason—be- 
cause I don’t know myself. 

Queen. I can never sufficiently prove my grati- 
tude. 

Carlo. Oh, don’t, madame, don’t say so; have! 
you not raised me, a peasant boy, to be a court 
page, and taken me in such favor that none here 
can understand, and are always wondering at? 
What could I wish for more ? 


Stage is dark, except | 


Enter RAFAEL, C. from L. 
Rafuel. [kneeling, presents his dispatches—the 
QUEEN takes them from him.] The general, 
madame, has sent me with these dispatches to 


Queen. And yet there is something that would 
please you better. Your sister, Carlo— 

Carlo. Ah! 

Queen. Would you not like to see her? 

Carlo. Oh, yes, madame. 

Queen. Well, then, as we cannot spare you to 


your majesty. [Sees CARLO.] Asmodeus, as I live! 
Ah, I remember! he told me I should see him in 
the palace. Well, since he is here, I’ll make use 
of him—it’s no use having a friend at court if you 
can’t. Asmodeus! Asmodeus! get me a cap- 


go to her, she shall come to you. 
Carlo. Is it possible ? 


tain’s commission. [CARLO nods and signs. 
Queen. The general, sir, speaks very highly of 
you, and recommends you strongly to our favor. 


Queen. Yes. She shall live in the palace—she 
shall be one of my maids of honor. 

Carlo. Oh, when, madame ? 

Queen. 'To-day—this morning! I have already 
sent for her, and am expecting her every moment : 
but no one in the palace must know she is your 
sister, for already our nobles murmur that you, 
a youth without name or title, should be allowed 
the entrée of our apartments; what, then, would 
their ladies say, should we admit a simple peas- 
ant girl and a milliner to our especial favor ? 

Carlo. Oh, I will never tell any one that she is 
my sister. 

Queen. She shall be known as Donna Teresa 
de Belmonte, a title I will bestow upon her, and 
which she shall forever retain. The Queen of 
Spain, sir, can confer nobility. 

Carlo. [kneels and kisses h 
dame, the devotion of our live 
goodness. 

Queen. Rise, Carlo, and hear my instructions. 
The Count de Medora, the gr 
palace, who is devoted to my s 


er hand.| Oh, ma- 
S Cannot repay your 


Nevertheless, I am displeased with him for send- 
ing such important dispatches simply by an ensign. 

Rafael. Oh, this won’t do! Asmodeus, what 
are you thinking of? you must get mea captain’s 
commission. 

Queen. And to remedy the general’s oversight, 
and as a fit reward for your bravery, you are now. 
a captain—there is your commission. 

[Gives a paper. 

Rafael. Oh, I knew he’d do it; now I must have 
some money—I can’t keep up the dignity of cap-— 
tain without. Asmodeus, get me some money. 
Queen. And as further proof of our regard, and |} 


that you may not be without the fitting appoint- 


ments of your captaincy, here is an order on our |} 


treasury for six hundred ducats. ¢ 
i aaa Oh, madame, I thank—[aside] Asmo- |$ 
eus ! 
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the devil’s in it, and the money too! 
then, I’ll be off! 

Carlo. [coming forward.| I want you. 

Rafael. Hey ? 

Carlo. I want you. 

Rafael. Nonsense, it can’t be—consider, it’s only 
three months yet; besides, there was nothing of 
that sort in our compact. [ Going. 

Carlo. {preventing him.] I tell you I want you. 
[Holding out his hand.| My share! 

Rafael. [astonished.| What did you say ? 

Carlo. [still in same attitude.] My share—half. 

Rafael. Hey? Oh, yes, I remember. Well, 
but, you know— 

Carlo. I will have half, according to our com- 


[ Going. 


it| pact—the captaincy or the money, whichever you 
it) please. 


Rafael. [aside.| Well, he keeps his word with 
me, and certainly is a most gentlemanly little 
demon, there’s no denying—so I suppose I must, 
according to our articles of partnership. [ Aloud. ] 
We can’t divide the captain, so there’s the money. 

Carlo. Right, Iam satisfied. Now I think you 
had better go — therefore, good-by — good-by, 
captain. [Holds owt his hand to him, but RAFAEL 
draws back—they shakehands. Exit CARLO, C. toL 

Rafael. How devilish hot his hand is! Hollo! 
why surely—no, it can’t be—why, yes, it is—my 
old tutor, I declare. I wonder what he does here ? 
inter GIL VARGOS, C. from L., looking after 

CARLO. 

Gil. Vd give something handsome to know 
where that boy dropped from; he knows every- 
thing and everybody, and yet nobody knows him, 
nor where he came from, or who his father was. 
I don’t believe he had a father. 

Rafael. Why, Gil Vargos, my respected tutor, 
is that you? 

Gil. Ah, my worthy pupil! Yes, it’s me. 

Rafael. Who are you looking after? 

Gil. Did you see that boy ? 

Rafael. What, he that went out of this apart- 
ment but now ? 

Gil. Yes—do you know him ? 

Rafael. Oh, yes—I know him very well. 

Gil. I think he’s the very devil! 

Rafael. You've just hit it—that’s him; he is the 
devil in disguise. 

Gil. I thought so. 

Rafael. But tell me, what office do you hold here ? 

Gil. Who, me? Oh, bless you, I’m only an 
usher. I don’t want to speak ill of anybody, but 
the Grand Inquisitor doesn’t use me well. 

Rafael. No! how’s that? 

Gil. No! oh, bless you, no—he uses me very ill 
—very ill. It isn’t that I would speak ill of any- 


| body, but he does use me shamefully—abomin- 


ably. Besides, do you know, I think he’s not quite 
so powerful at court as he was? 
Rafael. No? then you have lost your protector. 
Gil. Yes, bless you, I gave him up. But you 


| seem to have found friends—you seem to be get-: frightened ? 
| ting on in the world. How do you manage it? | 
| you have got powerful protection, I suppose, eh? 


Rafael. Yes—ah, yes, I have—my protector is 
more powerful than Fra Antonio or the queen 


7 


Well, now} Gil. Do! I shall be very much obliged to you, 


for Ihave made up my mind never to stick to 
falling men. I always stick to rising men. Now 
you are a rising man, [ll stick to you. 

Rafael. But what can be your motive for leay- 
ing the Grand Inquisitor ? 

Gil. Why, Vl tell you! You know I told you 
before that I was in the secret of the king’s illness? 

Rafael. Yes! Well? 

Gil. Well, then, his majesty fell in love with a 
young girl. Well, then, she was to be carried off, 
and taken to Aranjuez, there to be kept—to be 
carried off, you understand. Well, then, the king 
said to Fra Antonio, ‘‘ Who’s to do it?” and Fra 
Antonio says to me, ‘‘ Who’s to do it ?” so I said, 
“« Aye, there’s the ruab—who’s to do it?” ‘ Well, 
then, you must,” said the Grand Inquisitor, and 
he promised me an immense reward—so I did it. 
Well, the young girl didn’t like her prison, I sup- 
pose, so she jumped out of the window and was 
drowned in the lake—that’s why the king went 
mad. The Grand Inquisitor washes his hands of 
the affair—he didn’t do it; and in that case what 
becomes of me, who did do it? Why, you see, if 
the young girl’s disappearance and death should 
be found out, why, I shall be given up—therefore, 
I say, the Grand Inquisitor doesn’t use me well. 

Rafael. Well, but what should make you think 
the affair will be found out ? 

Gil..Why, you see, for the last three months 
everything has gone the wrong way with them— 
in fact, the devil seems to have set his cloven foot 
in the palace; and— 

Rafael. Oh, yes, he has! 

Gil. The king séems cured of his sickness; the 
queen, who was in disgrace, is more in favor than 
ever ; the Grand Inquisitor is not admitted to their 


councils, and scarcely obtains audience of their | 


majesties, while a beardless boy, whom nobody 
knows, can gain admittance into the queen’s 
apartments at all hours unannounced, and has a 
most incomprehensible influence over all. 

Rafael. Oh, I dare say he does! 

Gil. But now he was in this very apartment 
téte-a-téte with the queen. 

Rafael. Yes! oh, I believe it. 

Gil. He went out as I came in. 

Rafael. What, a blue dress—scarlet and gold ? 

Gil. Yes, exactly ! isn’t it astonishing ? 

Rafael. Not in the least—I can explain it all. 

Gil. What do you mean ? 

Rafael. Simply this: that he is my protector— 
or rather, we are partners. 

Gil. Nonsense ! 

Rafael. [in a whisper, looking round.| He’s the 
devil! 

Gil. Oh, humbug! 

Rafael. True, I assure you! Don’t you remem- 
ber I told you I’d call upon the devil when all else 
failed? Well, I did—and he came. 

Gil. Nonsense! did he, though? 

Are you sure he isn’t an impostor ? 
Enter CARLO, C. from L. 
Rafael. Shall I convince you? 
Gil. I must say I can’t believe it ! 
Rafael. When I first saw him he appeared to 


herself. I’ve only been in the army three months, | me as a peasant boy; but now I find him here, 


and am already a captain. 
Gil. No! 


Rafael. Yes, I received my appointment this very | tain’s commission, and in the fight I rushed into | 


day. If you like, I’ll introduce you. 


splendidly dressed, and in attendanee on the 
queen as one of her pages. He got me my cap- 


every danger—balls flying about in every direc- 


Wasn’t you : 
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{Act IT, Scene 1. a 


tion—but I was unhurt, you see. Of course I 
knew he would protect me. 

Carlo. {aside.| It strikes me my protection will 
cost this foolish young man his life! 

Gil. Ridiculous! Why, you'll get killed if you 
go on in this way. ~ ' 

Rafael. Ah, that’s what they all said; but you 
see I was not even wounded, and gained honor 
and reward. See, here is my captain’s commis- 
sion—read it! [ Gives it to him. 

Gil. Quite correct, I declare! [Returns tt. 

Rafael. If you like, 111 introduce you to him, 
and he shall protect you. [CARLO gets, unper- 
| ceived, into the arm-chair, before which they are 
standing. 

Gil. Oh, nonsense, my dear boy, he’s bamboo- 
_aling you. He’s an impostor—I’m sure he is. 
Rafael. Vd advise you to be more particular in 
_ your expressions. I shouldn’t wonder if he was 
not far off at this very moment. 

Carlo. [in attitude, in the chair.| Boo! [This 
_ sends one into one corner, and the other into the 
other. CARLO jumps off the chair, and goes men- 
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_ acing to GIL.] Who’s an impostor? 


Gil. [R.] I didn’t say anything—’twas he! Lor’ 
bless you, no—I didn’t say anything. 

Carlo. [to RAFAEL.] You here still ? 

Rafael. [u.] Yes! I want you to do me another 
favor before I go. 

Carlo. [aside.] Indeed! That may not be so 
easy. [To him.] Well, what do you want? 

Rafael. | want you to get me some money. I 
want six thousand dueats. 

Carlo. You do? Why, what can you want with 
such a sum ? ; 
Gil. There, I told you so! 

an impostor! 

Rafael. I wish for it, that I may travel over the 
world in search of the lovely girl whom I have 
lost—and to find her I would run every hazard. 

Carlo. But is there no other way of finding her, 
without spending so enormous a sum ? 

Rafael. True—true. Besides, it would be use- 
less to give myself so much trouble. I had for- 
gotten you were here to aid me. I command you 
to make her appear—now—this very moment, be- 
fore me! 

As CARLO is going up the stage, enter CouNT, 
conducting CASILDA, C. from L. 

Carlo. [aside.| Ah! my sister! [He turns away 
his face, to prevent CASILDA from recognizing him. 

Rafael. Ah, ’tis she, indeed! Casilda, my love— 

Casil. Ah! the young student ! 

Gil. Nonsense, man! that young woman’s dead. 
She’s been dead these three months. 

Count. Back, sir! my orders are to allow no 
one to speak with this young lady. 

Rafael. [aside to CARLO.] Who is that old man? 

Carlo. He has great power here—you had bet- 
ter obey. 

Rafael. Never! I will speak to her, therefore 
I command you to take the old gentleman away. 

Carlo. No. 

Rafael. No! why not? 

Carlo. Because in all services I was to perform 
for you, I was to be an equal sharer. What 
should I do with half that old man ? 

Rafael. True, true. Well, then, I'll speak to 
her in spite of him. [ Goes to CASILDA. 


He’s nothing but 
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Count. Sir, this insolence in the queen’s apart- 


| Inents is not to be borne—I arrest you. 
| 


Gil. You'd better submit, my dear boy—it will — 
be worse for you if you don’t. | 
Rafael. Oh, nonsense! Asmodeus must protect |+ 
me. By what right do you arrest me, sir? “ 
Count. Iam governor of the palace. [Calling |s 
of.] What, ho! a guard! | 
Enter GUARD, C. from L. | 
Place that young man under arrest for three days. |; 
Rafael. But, sir, I— 
Count. For four! ; 
Rafael. Asmodeus—Asmodeus! this won’t do. |; 
Count. For eight! . 
Gil. Don’t, my dear boy, don’t. You had bet- 
ter go. 
Gite [aside to RAFAEL.] Besides, eight days 
are soon passed. 
Rafael. No—not eight! 
Carlo. He said eight. : 
Rafael. Yes, but then there’s your share, you | 
know. ; 
Carlo. [smiling.] True, I had forgotten that. 
Rafael. Ah! I thought you had. 
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Count. Away with him! 
Rafael. I follow you. 
[Exit with GUARDS, C. fo L. 
Gil. T must go and look after him, and see what 
is to be done with that little impostor. I know 
he’s a humbug—I’m sure of it, and I’ll find it out. 
[Exit c. to L. 
Count. In obedience to the queen’s commands, 
T give this young lady to your care. You will see 
her safely conducted to her majesty. [Hit c. toL. — 
Carlo. You are agitated, sister; what is the |} 
matter ? ; | 
Casil. Oh, no, brother— : 
Carlo. Hush! you must forget that I am your }; 
brother, if you would remain here. It is the | 
queen’s command that none should know our re- |; 
lationship. You must call me Count Broschi. 
Casil. Yes, brother; I mean, Count Broschi! 
[Courtesies. | 
Carlo. Very well. Now, tell me—was it not 
the sight of that young man caused your agitation? | 
Casil. Oh, no, bro—I mean count—I always | 
seem expecting to see him; but the other—the 
elderly one—I am sure he is the one—I am sure 
he is the same— 
Carlo. Whom do you mean ? 4 
Casil. The same who I told you carried me to- 
the great house where the nobleman was. | 
Carlo. Are you sure he is the same ? |. 
Casil. Oh, yes, quite sure, bro—I mean, count. | 
Carlo. So base an action shall not go unpun- }) 
ished. See, here is the king coming this way! | 
Go, sister, demand justice of him! _ 
Enter KING FERDINAND, C. from R. 
Casil. [not looking ot the KING, kneels at his 
Jeet.| Justice, sire—justice ! 1] 
King. Great Heaven! that voice! Her shade | 
again pursues me ! _ 
Casil. [running to CARLO.] Oh, brother, save | 
me—save me! 
Carlo. What is the matter? 
Casil. That is the gentleman to whose house I | 


f 
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was taken ! 
Carlo. Hush—that is the king’! 
Casil. The king? | | 
Carlo. Hem! It strike me I begin to see through § 
his majesty’s sickness. A pretty situation, truly. | 
The king’s remorse is for her supposed death, no | 
doubt. At all hazards, I will relieve his mind. | 
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[Goes to the KING, who has fallen into an arm- 
chair, L.| What has thus disturbed your majesty? 

King. Carlo, again my malady returns. 
now the shade flitted across the apartment, and 
craved for justice. 

Carlo. Was it that of a young girl? 

King. Yes, yes! I was the cause of her death. 

Carlo. Your majesty is deceived—that young 
girl yet lives, and ’twas her you saw. 

King. Is it possible? Am I so blessed ? 
hises, and is going towards CASILDA, as QUEEN 

ISABEL enters from her apartment, R.28. He 

again falls into the chair. 

Carlo. The queen, sire. 

Queen. Ah! Carlo, then, has discovered hissecret. 

Cario. So, so—now, then, I am master of his 
secret ! 

Queen. [aside to CARLO.) Carlo, come to my 
apartment in half an hour. You know the cause 
of the king’s despair. I would have you tell it 
me. [CARLO bows to her. 

King. [aside to CarLo.] Carlo, come to my 
apartment in half an hour. Not a word to the 
queen, as you expect my favor. [CARLO bows. 

Carlo. [aside to CASILDA.] On your life, not a 
word of this to the queen. 

Queen. [taking CASILDA by the hand and going. 
Aside to CARLO.| You understand, Carlo? [Car- 
LO bows. Hxit the QUEEN, taking CASILDA with 
her, R. 2 E. 

King. Carlo, remember, in half an hour. [CAr- 
LO bows. Exit the KING into his apartment, R. U. E. 

Carlo. A very pretty situation I’m in, truly! 
Now, Signor Asmodeus, I think your devilship 


will find some difficulty in getting out of this. 


The king is in love with my sister, and wants to 
make me his confidant. I’ve a great mind to go 
and tell the queen everything. No, no, Carlo, 
that won’t do, for she loves her husband dearly, 
and it would break her heart to know he loved 
another. Besides, to give her so much pain would 
be an ungrateful return for her unbounded kind- 


| ness. No, no, I will not betray the king, or grieve 


my benefactress. This young madman, too, who 
is now at court, should he see her again, there is 
no telling what might happen. If his majesty 
was to discover he was his rival, it would certainly 
destroy all his prospects. It was fortunate, his 


‘| being locked up for eight days. Ah! I have it— 


before he can get out, and spoil all, I'll give up 


| all my schemes of ambition. I’ll leave the court 


| 


this very night, and take my sister with me. 
[ Going. 
RAFAEL runs on, out of breath, c. from L. 

Rafael. Here lam! 

Carlo. [thought you were locked up for eight days? 

Rafael. Four—four ! 

Carlo. [impatiently.] Well, eight or four—it is 
not of much consequence. 

Rafael. Oh, isn’t it, though? I should think it 
was. If you remember, when you and I entered 
into partnership, there was no agreement as to 
who should be locked up first. 

Carlo. Well? 

Rafael. So after they had locked me up, I 
jumped out of the window. 

Carlo. And you were not hurt? 

Rafael. Oh, no. It was rather high, to be sure 
—about fifteen feet—but thinks I, there’s no 
danger—Asmodeus must protect me. 

Carlo. [aside.| His firm reliance on my devil- 


But | 


ship will certainly be the death of him. [ Aloud. ] 
‘But what want you here now ? 

_ Rafael. T came to find my beloved Casilda, you 
little devil! 
making her appear before me. 

Carlo. Whom 
windows ? 

Rafael. What, did you know that ? 

Carlo. And for whose sake you spent all your 
money in gowns, petticoats, caps, bonnets, and 
thingamies— 

Rafael. Oh, he knowsit all—he knows everything! 

Carlo. [very seriously.] Yes—and it is because 
I know all, that I, your protector, warn you to for- 
get that young girl—to fly from her! 

Rafael. Why ? what for? 

Carlo. If you see her again—if you speak to her 
—if her hand but touches yours, every misfortune 
will befall you. 

Rafael. Oh! Well, why should I care ? 
must protect me. 

Carlo. You will be lost forever ! 

Rafael. But you will find me again. But why 
—tell me why? 

Carlo. Why! Since you will not give her up 
Without, learn that she whom you love, and to 
whom you would give yourself—she is of my race 
—she is of my family. 

Rafael. Oh, horrible! 

Carlo. In fact, she is my sister ! 


She’s the same— 
you used to look at from your 


You 


ful—so innocent— 

Carlo. Oh, that’s nothing. We can change our 
appearance at pleasure. You have known her 
only as a simple peasant—the next time you see 


tire, and in attendance on the queen. 

Rafael. Can it be possible ? 

Carlo. [goes to arm-chair on right, and sits at 
table, writing.| Remember, I have warned you. 


ments, leaning on the arm of CASILDA, who is 

splendidly dressed. 

Rafael. There she is, sure enough—and in at- 
tendance on the queen! She’s devilish pretty ! 

Queen. I shall see you again in the evening, 
Donna Teresa. 

Rafael. Donna Teresa ! 

Queen. Carlo, follow me instantly. 

Carlo. [aside.| Must I leave them’ alone? 
[Aloud.] But, madame, I— 

Queen. I command you, sir, to obey. Donna 


CASILDA.] Remember what I toid you. [Goes to 
RAFAEL.] Remember. [Heit 0.10 L. 
Casil. I wonder whether he’ll speak to me! 
Rafael. She certainly is a beautiful devil! Td 
better go, or I shall never be able to resist speak- 
ing to her. 


Rafael. It is no use—I give myself up—I must! 
I can’t help it, so here goes. Casilda! 

Casil. Sir, I thought you had forgotten me. 
What has become of the flames you spoke of ? 
Your burning vows are soon extinguished. 

Rafael. [leaving her. Aside.| There, why did 
she speak of flames and burning? [Looking at 
her again.] It’s no use—the devil must have me, 
for I can’t resist him in such a shape. [Alouwd.] 
Dear Casilda, I love you more than ever. 


__ ae 
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Tam so much obliged to you for | 


afael. Your sister? And she looked so beauti- | 


her she may be a beggar girl, or in splendid at- | 


Enter QUEEN ISABEL, R. 2E., from her apart- | 


Teresa will remain until our return [Hit c. toL. | 
Carlo. Well, I suppose I must obey. [ Goes to | 


Casil. He’s going—perhaps he doesn’t know me. | 
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| Enter KING FERDINAND, followed by FRA AN- 


boy! 


_ frightened ? 


boy. You'll see he’ll get out of it. 


_ can save you, and he will not dispute the authority 


at liberty. He has the promise of our protection. 


_ will be obeyed. For the other, let him instantly | 
_ be conveyed to the Inquisition. 


what is he accused? 


_ offer insult to innocence and virtue—here, in this 
_ very apartment, I found him on his knees to that 
| young girl. 


to save him. [Alowd.] Your majesty must save 
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ASMODEUS. 


{Act II, Scene 1. 


eg 


Casil. Dear Rafael ! 
[Giving him her hand, which he takes. 
Rafael. [aside.] How hot her hand is! [Alowd.] 
My beautiful Casilda— 
[Kneels at her feet and kisses her hand. 


TONIO, GIL VARGOS, INQUISITORS, GUARDS, 
etc., R. U. E. 


Casil. The king—we are lost ! 
[Exit into the QUEEN’S apartments, R. 2 E. 
King. Let that young man be instantly arrested! 
[He is seized. 
Rafael. ‘These are the misfortunes Asmodeus | 
warned me of! Well,he must get me out ofthe scrape. | 
Gil. [aside to RAFAEL.] Nonsense, my dear 
I told you he was nothing but an impostor. | 
He is arrested himself. 
Enter CARLO, Cc. from L., guarded by two INQUIS- 
ITORS. 
Carlo. [struggling with them.] Why is this 
violence ? and of what am I accused ? 
Gil. You see he’s an impostor. Don’t you feel 
You'll both be burnt ! 
Rafuel. [quite indifferent.| Nonsense, my dear 


Carlo. At least, tell me of what I am accused. 
Fra. You are accused of sorcery, and that 
young man is your accomplice. The king alone 


of the Inquisition. 

Carlo. Is it possible your majesty can sanction 
this senseless folly? WH vou suffer me to be torn 
from you in this brutal way, and on so ridiculous 
an accusation ? 

King. No! I command you to leave this youth 
Fra. Yet, sire, your order— 

King. Had no design on this boy, therefore I 


Rafael. Partner-—partner, this won’t do. 
must protect me ! 
Carlo. (aside.| At least Tl try! 


You 


[Aloud.] Of 


Fra. Of sorcery. 

Carlo. [aside to the KING, crossing R. c.] Your 
majesty, that young man must be saved! 

King. Must? impossible! He has dared to 


Carlo. [aside.] Then I fear he is lost indeed! 
Fra. Away with him! 
Carlo. [aside.] Ah, I have it! Now for a lie 
that young man. He is the husband of that girl, 
and if he dies you will lose her, for she loves her | 
husband, and will hate you for destroying him. | 
King. True, true—and that must not be. Don) 
Rafael, you are free. This youth has proved to. 
us the injustice of the accusation. 
Rafael. (capering about.) I knew he’d do it! I 
knew he’d do it! 
_ King. And as a reward for your unjust deten- 
tion, you are now colonel of your regiment. 
Rafael. [kneels and kisses the Kine’s hand.] 
Oh, your majesty, how shall I express my grati-| 
tude to—[aside] Asmodeus! 


shoot him! 


she would then be removed, and I regain the con- | 


has been in the palace, all seems to be against | 


King. Carlo, remember—be faithful—be secret. |} 
Follow me to my chamber! + 
[Haxit c. to R., followed by ATTENDANTS. 
Carlo.{to RAFAEL. ] Anything else I cando for you? 
Rafael. Thank you, no—not just now. 


Carlo. (aside.} Certainly there is no denying I 3 
[Hxit R. U. EB. 


Wiis 
Ph 


am a clever little devil! | 
Re-enter GIL VARGOS, Cc. from L., with a@ pistol \% 
in his hand. ! 

Rafael. Well, what do you think of him now, eh? 
Gil. Why, I must confess it rather staggers me. 7; 
But bless you, no—it can’t be! He’s an impostor | 
—I know he is. [Examining his pistol.] And 
I’m determined to find him out ! | 
Rafael. Why, what have you got there? What |; 
are you going to do with that? | 
Gil. [looking cautiously round.| Why, you see, | 

I know he’s a humbug—I’'m sure he’s an impostor! | 


I’ve made up my mind to find it out, and [ll | 


Rafael. You're wasting your time—you can’t 
hurt him, I tell you! 
Gil. I don’t care—I'll try ! 


Enter ATTENDANT, C. from R. 
Attendant. Senor Gil Vargos, his highness, the 
Grand Inquisitor, desires you'll wait on him in} 
his private apartment. [ Going. 
Gil. I beg your pardon, I hope I don’t trespass |} 
on your valuable time, but may I beg you will jj 
tell his highness I'll wait upon him in a pig’s |; 
whisker. [Exit ATTENDANT, C. toR. | 
CARLO enters, R. U. E., wperceived. 

Rafael. Why, my respected tutor, you are a 
complete slave to the Grand Inquisitor! ) 
Gil. Yes, you're right—you’re right; but Ij 
mean to get out of it after to-night. Important | 
dispatches from the Court of ‘Turin will arrive to- | 
night, in which my name will be implicated as an | 
accomplice, to repudiate the queen; I intend to 
destroy them, and then I can defy Fra Antonio. 
But I must go now! | 
Carlo. [at the back.] I must have that dispatch 
somehow ! [Retires R. 2 E. 
Rafael. And I will try once more to see that 
lovely girl before I leave the palace, for I am de- | 
termined to marry her! Adieu, adieu! [Fritc. toL. | 
Gil. Well, Pll just leave this pistol here till I> 
return. I know he’s an impostor! Besides, if he- 
is the devil, I can’t hurt him. It’s loaded up to 
the muzzle—there’s another bullet, I'll put that 
in it. [Puts the bullet in pistol, places it on L. table, 
looks cautiously round. Exit c. to L. | 
Enter FRA ANTONIO, R. U. E. | 

Fra. Every hour my power diminishes—all- 
seem to desert my cause. Could I but succeed in | 
poisoning the mind of the king—could I but per- | 
suade him the queen was leagued against him, | 


H 
a 
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trol I once possessed over the feeble mind of Fer- | 
dinand. Ever since that unknown little urchin ~ 


me. I[ must get rid of him secretly. Gil Vargos, | 
too—he seems but lukewarm in the cause. Well, | 
no matter; once I have the dispatch that will ar- 
rive this evening, he also shall be disposed of. | 
will keep faith with the Court of Turin, and reign 

as viceroy over Spain. [Goes to table on R., sits M@ ¥ 
arm-chair, takes out papers.| Here is an order for | 


Gil. He must certainly be the devil. But I’m 
_ determined tofinditout. [EH vit, unobserved, c. to L. 


| his execution. I’ll place them here in this drawer, 
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the arrest of Gil Vargos, and here is another ft 


Act I, Scene 1.] 
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where none will dare to remove them. Now, 

then, for the king! [Hat R. U. E. 
Carlo. [coming forward.| What an amiable 

creature! It shall be my task to try and prevent 


foe! Could I but obtain proof of his treachery, all 
might be well. That dispatch I must have, and 
I must see the queen instantly! [Goes to table, R., 
sits im arm-chair and writes.| Yes, this will inform 
her I have important and serious business to com- 
municate. There’s no ink—perhaps there’s some 
on the other table. [Goes to table, L.; sees pistol, 
takes it up.| Hollo! what have we here? 
pistol! How came it here? I wonder if it’s loaded ? 
[Tries it.] Up to the muzzle, I declare! [Draws 
out bullet.| 'There’s some mystery here; but I'll 
take care there shall be no mischief. [Puts bullet 
in vest.) This TVll keep. Oh, here’s the ink! 
[Takes up ink-stand, goes to R. table and writes. 
Enter GIL VARGOS, C. from R. 

Ah, Gil Vargos ! 
him closely. 

Gil. [advancing on tip-toe.] Ah! there he is. I 
know he’s an impostor, so now I'll try the experi- 
ment ! [ Goes to table and takes up pistol. 

Carlo. He’s got the pistol. Oh, oh! I was 
right—let him try! 

Gu. Ill try ; but somehow I feel rather queer. 
If he’s the devil, it can’t hurt him. I wish it 
would go off of itself; but ’m determined to try, 
so here goes! [Fires; CARLO starts up in at- 
titude—laughs.| Didn’t it hurt you? 

Carlo. No; on the contrary, it was rather 
agreeable ! 

Gil. I am satisfied—he’s the devil, sure enough! 
I suppose I had better go down on my knees. 

Carlo. The ball, you see, passed through here 
[pointing to his back, and.then putting has hand in 


rd his vest draws out the bullet, drops it on the floor] 


and came out there. Ha, ha, ha! Fool! you 

cannot hurt me! 

A PAGE appears, C. from L.; CARLO beckons him 
Jorward. 

[In a half whisper.}. Give this letter to the queen 

instantly! [Hzit PAGE, Cc. toL. VARGOS is steal- 


ing off.| 1 want you. 


Gil. Hey? If you have no objection, I have 
got a little business, and— 

Carlo. I want you! [Stamps his foot.] Come 
nearer! [Stamps his foot again.] Nearer, I say ! 

[GIL draws near, and falls on his knees. 

Gil. I suppose it’s all up with me. What must 
Ido? Ill do anything you bid me, if you’ll only 
forgive me. I'll be your slave! 

Carlo. ’Tis well! Do you know what will hap- 
pen to you to-night? 

Gil. Haven’t the least idea in life. 

Carlo. Yow’ll be arrested, and then hanged ! 

Gil. Nonsense—drop it! 

Carlo. Youll be dropped. Tll come and see 
you hanged. I’m fond of pleasure! 

Gil. Pleasure, you call it! Ill sell myself to you 
if you'll save me! You shall have me at a bargain! 

Carlo. I will, on one condition ! 

Gil. Name it! 

Carlo. Give me the dispatch youreceivedjustnow! 

Gil. I would, but I haven’t received it yet. 

Carlo. [stamps his foot.] Slave! 


Gil. Well, I suppose its no use—he knows 


everything. [Gives it hvm.| There it is. 


his schemes succeeding. [Takes out papers from 
drawer.| ‘The queen is right—he is indeed her | 


A| 


I begin to suspect—I’ll watch | 


Carlo. ’Tis well! [Aside.] I have it, and now 
ifthe queen but grants the interview I have so 
earnestly requested, all will be well. 

Gil. Now what will you give me in return ? 

Carlo. My protection, and safety from the 
Grand Inquisitor. 

Gil. Well, he does keep his word. He is a 
gentlemanly little devil, there’s no denying. 

Linter QUEEN ISABEL, C. from L. 

Queen. [to GIL.] We would be alone, sir! 

[GIL bows to the QUEEN ; exit C. to L. 

Carlo. Ob, madame, I am so glad you are come. 

Queen. What would you, Carlo? I came in- 
Stantly I received your summons. 

Carlo. lam now at liberty to tell your majesty that 
your enemies are in league with the Court of Turin, 
to separate you from the king, and then engage 
him to form an alliance with a princess of Sardinia. 

Queen. Can it be possible? 

Carlo. I have proof that Fra Antonio is in secret 
correspondence with that court, and that through 
one Gil Vargos, an usher in the palace, he will this 
night receive dispatches which will prove his 
treachery. : 

Queen. Oh,could you but obtain for me such 

Carlo. I will, madame—I swear it! 

Queen. You are indeed a faithful servant. Ask 
of me what you will—I will refuse you nothing. 

Carlo For once I will take your majesty at 
your word—this very hour let my sister be secretly 
married to Don Rafael D’Estunego. - ’Tis not for 
myself I make this request, nor for them, so much 
as for the happiness of your majesty. 

Queen. I cannot understand— 

Carlo. It is absolutely necessary to the plan we 


to his uncle will reconcile him to the match. 

Queen. Without doubt. But within the hour I 
have learnt that the Duke D’Estunego, his uncle, 
who had been long ill, died, leaving his nephew, 
whom he had not time to disinherit, a fortune of 
six hundred thousand ducats. How, then, should 
I be justified in engaging so rich a gentleman to 
so poor a lady ? 

Carlo. And yet it must be, madame. Ask me 
not why, but rely on my fidelity. There is no 
other way to save your majesty. Should the king 
even speak to your majesty of this union, you 
must say you knew of it three months ago; that 
you saw the contract signed, and even honored 
the ceremony with your presence at Notre Dame 
des Bois. 

Queen. But, Carlo, why all this mystery ? 
Carlo. Trust to me, my _ benefactress. 
time is not far off when all shall be explained. 

Queen. I will trust you, Carlo—I believe you 
are grateful to your queen, and that you would do 
everything toserve her. Hush—some one comes! 

Carlo. How unfortunate! When shall I see 
your majesty ? 

Queen. In half an hour come to my apartment. 
All shall be ready as you wish. [Exit R. 2 E. 

Carlo. Now, then, if I can but get them mar- 
ried ! | He sits in chair, by table, rR. 

Finter GIL VARGOS and RAFAEL, C. from L. 

Rafael. [L.] Why, Vargos, yours is a much 
worse bargain than mine! 

Gil. [c.] Yes, ’ve brought my pigs to a pretty 
market, haven’t I? 

Carlo. [aside.] I wish I could get rid of that 
old fellow for half an hour! 


The 


were speaking of. One word from your majesty | 
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ASMODEUS. 


[Act II, Scene 1. |% | 


Rafael. Ah, Asmodeus, is that you? That’s 
fortunate ! 

Gil. I say, my boy, just keep on that side, will 
you ? [ Crosses L. 

Carlo. What would you now ? 

Rafael. I want some money. 

Carlo. A very fashionable complaint just now. 
How much would content you? 

Rafael. Why, while we are about it, you may 
as well let me have a good round sum. 

Gil. That’s right, my boy—get as much as you 
_ can, then you can oblige me with change. 

Carlo. Tired of being a poor man, you would be 
a rich one, I suppose ? 

Rafael. Well, yes—just as you please. 

Carlo. There, it’s done—have your wish ! 

[Business a la diable. 

Rafael. Hey! what, is it done? 

Gil. Well, I don’t see any change, do you? 

Rafael. Well, I can’t say I do. 

Gil. Feel in your pockets. [RAFAEL feels in 
his pockets.] Well, have you got any? 

Rafael. No. Partner, what’s the meaning of this? 

Carlo. Your uncle has left you his sole heir. 

Rafael. Is that a fact ? 

Carlo. I never deceive you. 

Gil. Then you are now worth six hundred thou- 
sand ducats. | 

Carlo. Three—three hundred thousand. 

Gil. I beg your pardon. I’m the last man in 
the world to contradict, but I happen to know the 
amount of the duke’s rent roll, therefore I can 
speak with certainty. I assure you it is six hun- 
dred thousand. 

Carlo. I say three. 

Rafael. Are you not mistaken, Asmodeus? My 
uncle was always accounted worth six hundred 
thousand ducats. 

Carlo. I do not deny that. 

Rafael. Well, but— 

Carlo. My share! 

Gil. Well, ifhe is a devil, he’s a devil of a usurer ! 

Rafael. Well, that is but fair. 

Gil. [aside.] Nonsense, my boy—no such thing. 
Why, you don’t mean to be such a fool ? 

Carlo. [overhearing him.] Silence, slave ! 

Gil. ’m dumb. 

Rafael. There, you see, it’s no use ! 
everything. You can’t deceive him. 

Carlo. Anything else I can do for you? 

Rafael. Yes, there is, and I may as well men- 
tion it at once. You know that bewitching little 
_ devil—I mean your sister, Asmodeus? 

Carlo. Well? 

Rafael. Yye made up my mind to marry her. 
Gil. Nonsense, my dear boy! you wouldn’t go 
_ to marry a she-devil? You can’t be serious! 

Rafael. But I am, though; and I wish to marry 
her immediately. 

Carlo. [aside.] Ah! [To RAFAEL.] You do? 

Rafael. Yes. I don’t care whether she’s an 
angel or a devil. She’s devilish pretty, and I will 
have her ! 

Gil. Well, it will only be a Lucifer match ! 

Carlo. You have made up your mind ? 

Rafael. Yes—I’m determined. 


He knows 


Rafael. Oh, it’s done, and I’m married ! ’ 
Gil. What, didn’t you know you were married ? |; 
Rafael. ’Pon my soul, no! 

KING enters, R. U. E. 

King. Sir, we congratulate you on your mar- 
riage, of which we heard but to-day. 

Rafael. | thank your majesty. But may I take |; 
the liberty of inquiring from whom you heard of it? 

King. Certainly. From Carlo, there. | 

Rafael. Oh, from Carlo! 

Carlo. Yes, colonel. 

King. Next from the queen, who, we hear, was |$ 
witness to the contract, and honored the cere- 3 
mony with her presence. 

Rafael. Oh, she did! Upon my word, lam very | 
much obliged to her majesty ! [Aside.] Curse me + 
if I was there myself! + 

King. Sir, we approve your choice, and hence- 
forth will attach you to our person. 


in the palace. 

Rafael. Oh, your majesty, I cannot express my 
thanks to—[aside] Asmodeus! [Kneels and kisses 
the KIN@’s hand. 
ment, R. U. E.; RAFAEL now seems completely be- 
side himself.} Vm married—I’m married—there 
can’t be a doubt of it! The king says I am, the 
queen says she was present at the ceremony, and 
Asmodeus knows it! Oh, I’m the happiest dog in 
the world, and she’s the most beautiful little 
devil in the world! Well, as I’m married, I’ll go 
and seek for my wife. [He is running off. 

Carlo. I want you. 

Rafael. What for ? 

Carlo. Where are you going to? 

Rafael. To look for my wife, to be sure. 

[He is running off again. 

Carlo. [stamping his foot.| Stay, Isay! Myshare! 

Rafael. Hey? What? TVll see you— My wife’s 
my wife! ' 

Gil. That’s right, my boy. Don’t halve her— 
don’t halve her! 


Carlo. (laughing. Aside.] Remember our com- | ¥ 
pact. I got her for you. Half of everything, abso- |+ 


lutely everything—my share! 


Enter CASILDA, R. 2 E. 


Casil. [to CARLO.] The queen desires your im- |} 
mediate presence in her. private apartment. r 
Carlo. I attend her majesty. [Zo CASILDA.] |} 
Remember my instructions. [Zo RAFAEL.] Re- |} 
member. [Hait, a la diable,R.2E. | 
Rafael. [walking about.| This is toomuch! I ¢ 
can’t stand it! She shall be mine—mine alone! ¢ 
She’s my wife, and who shall deny me? I won’t ¢% 
share with anybody ! 4 
Gil. Well, my dear boy, I wish you well out of 
it. J advised you not, but you know you would 
have her. If you won’t let him have his share, 
why then, you know, you must prove yourself a 
match for the devil. [Hat c. to L. 
Rafael. No, no, Vll put a stop to this—it’s un- 
bearable—Ill dissolve partnership! There she is. 
[Looking round.] He’s not here now—the present 
moment’s mine, at any rate. Oh, my dear Casilda. 
Casil. Rafael, do you love me ? 


A suite of + 
apartments shall be assigned you and your lady | 


The KING exits into apart- § 
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Gil. Don’t, my dear boy. Consider—there may! Rafael. More than ever, dearest ; and since the /¢ 
be a lot of little Lucifers—a whole boxful. present moment is ours, why should we not en- ; 


Carlo. [business a la diable.] You are married! joy it? 


Rafael. How do you mean? Casil. [looking on the other side.] Who was that 
Carlo. ’Tis done! spoke ? 
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Rafael. No one, dearest—there is no one here 
but ourselves. [Kisses her cheek. | 
Casil. Oh, but I’m sure some one spoke, and re- | 
peated your words. There—and somebody kissed 
my other cheek, just as you kissed me on this side. 

Rafael. The devil they did! 

[He takes her hand, and kisses it. 

Casil. [extending the other, as though some one 
had kissed that.| Why, how do you manage to. 
kiss both hands at once? | 

Rafael. [aside.| It must be that little devil, 
Asmodeus, taking his share! yet I don’t see him 
anywhere. [Places his arm round her waist. 
Aloud.| Come, dearest, let us forget all but the 
rapture of the present moment. 

Casil. Oh—oh! some one has got another arm 
round my waist on this side. 

Rafael. Oh, it’s he—it’s that infernal little devil 
—it’s Asmodeus! [Releases her—draws his sword. ] 
Where are you? Show yourself—I know you are 
here—[fighting about the stage with sword] and 
Pll find you. I'll dissolve partnership! Tl see 
you d——d before I’ll share her with you, although 
you are the devil ! 

Enter KING and ATTENDANTS, ©. from k. 
King. What is the meaning of this noise ? 
Casil. [aside toRAFAEL,L.] Ah! Silence, Ra- 

fael, or we are lost ! 

Rafael. No, I am determined to break with 
him—it’s carrying the partnership rather too far. 
He won’t give up his half, and I won’t give up 
mine. Your majesty, I am tormented by a fiend, 
who declares I am married; yet he claims my 
wife, and— 

King. How, sir! What is the meaning of this ? | 
Are you not married, then? 

Rafael. Not that I am aware of, your majesty. 

King. How is this! The queen, too—and | 
Carlo! Deceived on all sides—my authority dis- 
puted—my power abused! [Zo ATTENDANT.] Go 
summon the queen instantly. 

Enter QUEEN, CARLO, FRA ANTONIO and AT- 
TENDANTS, R. 2 E. 

Now, madame, what is the meaning of this? We 

have been deceived, it should seem, and you are 

in the plot against us. 

Queen. Carlo, explain. 

Carlo. [advancing and bowing.| You are indeed 
deceived, sire, but not by your queen. She is 
true and loyal—the traitor is there ! 

[Pointing to the GRAND INQUISITOR, L. C. 


Fra. Insolent boy! you shall repent this. 

King. Silence! What proof have you? 

Carlo. ’Tis here, sir. These dispatches, re- 
ceived this very night by Fra Antonio, who was 
secretly leagued with the Court of Turin to separ- 


ate your majesty from your true and faithful 


queen. 

King. [taking papers, and reading. To FRA 
ANTONIO.] Traitor, tremble! For you shall find 
the King of Spain knows how to punish treason, 
as well as to reward his faithful servants. [Zo 
CARLO.] We took you for our minstrel, but you 
have proved our best councillor. 

Carlo. Alas, sire, I have now no heart for min- 
Sstrelsy. 

king. My poor boy—have you, too, your sor- 
rows? What are they ? 

Carlo. I have a sister, sire, whom a great lord 
would lure from virtue. 

King. His name! 

Carlo. He is too powerful even for your majesty 
to punish. 

King. Not so. Were he the greatest in our 
kingdom, I swear he shall pay obedience to our 
laws. His name, I say! 

Carlo. [signs to the Kine, who motions all to 
retire back—he comes forward with CARLO.] Fer- 
dinand, King of Spain! 

King. Ah—that young girl! Why have I been 
deceived? The queen, too—you have told her 
all. 

Carlo. No, sire—your secret’s safe. My sister 
loves Don Rafael D’Estunego—he loves her; con- 
sent to their immediate marriage, and Iam dumb 
forever. 

King. It shall be done—and I confirm them in 
their present titles. 

Carlo. Then all will be well. [Zo CASILDA.] 
My pledge to you, dear sister, I have fulfilled. 
[Zo the KinG.] For the future, be content whilst 
virtuous love adorns your home. [Zo RAFAEL.] 
Act always as bravely as you have hitherto done, 
and you will have no need of the assistance of the 
little demon. 

Rafael. | thank him, notwithstanding; and if 
our kind friends will pardon all his tricks, and 
grant us their applause, nothing will be wanting 
to complete our happiness but— 

Carlo. {in attitude.| My share ! 


THE END. 


COs iW) Ivins a 


FERDINAND.—Spanish dress, scarlet and gold, with large red 
cloak, hat and plume. 


FRA ANTONIO.—Black dress, with black cloak, and black close 
Geneva cap on his head. 


GIL VARGOS.—Dark shape, puffed with red, Geneva cap, like 
that of Fra Antonio. 


DON RAFAEL.—First dress: Plain gray tunic, doublet, trunk 
and cloak. Second dress: Handsome scarlet Don Cesar shape, 
With breastplate, hat, feathers, spurs. 


CARLO.—First dress: Green shirt, brown tights, black boots. 
Second dress: Very handsome tunie and cap, stripes of scarlet 
and gold. 


QUEEN.—First dress: Riding habit, green and gold. 
dress: Very handsome robe, ete. 


CASILDA.—-First dress: Plain white, trimmed with blue. Second 
dress: Handsome robe, ete. 


INQUISITORS.—Black suits. 
LORDS, Erc.—Haudsome Spanish shapes. 
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Y Comic Arama, in One Act. 


BY CHARLES MATHEWS. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Royal Lyceum, Lon- National, Boston. 
1857 


don, 1852. 
Mr. J. R. Brownsmith..... Mr. C. Mathews. Mr. G. se hes IE 


Mr. Barnaby Babicombe.. “ Basil Baker. ‘' Bridgeman. 
Captain Littlepop........ . “ Henry Butler. ‘ Boniface. 
PAU TUILULUS tine oem acicte « ala.se es Mrs. F. Mathews. Mrs. Davis. 
Annie Babicombe.......+5. Miss M. Oliver. Miss Carter. 
ISLS Duan tiouseciomies seietetlcre “Ellis. ‘ Prescott. 


SCENE.—An octagon room. French window open- 
img to a balcony, C.; street beyond; set window, 
L. 2 E.; set door, R. "9 E.; set door, L. 1 E. 


Susan discovered sweeping naliony cc 


Susan. There, as usual. Of course! Let me 
see how many—one, two, three, four, five, eight, 
ten—fourteen ends of cigars on the balcony. How 
very pleasant, to be sure ! I hope our next door 
neighbor makes himself at home. He might 
throw his cigar ends on his own balcony, I think. 
But I for cot, he’s only a second floor lodger, and 
hasn’t got a balcony of his own; that’s “why he 
favors ours, I suppose. We're much obliged to 
him. [Looks up and repeats very loudly. cS Say, 
we're much obliged to him. 

Enter BROWNSMITH, L. D. 1 &. 


Brown. Hollo! hollo! What’s the matter, 
Susan? What’s all this noise? Ill trouble you 
to put an end to it. 

Sus. Put an end to it, indeed! there’s no occa- 
sion for me to put an end to it; an end has been 
put to it—fourteen ends—fourteen already, this 
morning! 

Brown. Oh, that’s it again, is it? Fourteen, 
too! Yesterday there were but thirteen; the 
nuisance is increasing. What the deuce does the 
whipper-snapper mean ? 
cony for the floor of his horrid cigar divan? ‘Stop; 
I'll speak to him myself. Tl remonstrate with 
him civilly. [Goes on balcony and looks up.| Hollo, 


you sir! I say, sir, captain, whatever you are, 
hollo ! 
CAPTAIN LITTLEPOP, from above, and out of 


sight. 
Capt. What do you mean by “ hollo ” 2 


LITTLE TODDLEKINS: 


Does he take my bal- | 


Brown. What do Imean by it? [Aside.] The 
idea of a man’s not knowing what I mean by 
‘“hollo”! Besotted ignorance! [{Alouwd.] Vl tell 
that is, if you are in the army—I must request 
you won’t throw your cigar-ends on to my balcony. 

Capt. Why not, sir? 

Brown. Why not! Come, that’s good. [I like 
that. The man must have smoked away his in- 
tellects. Why not, eh? This fellow’s a darling; 
I must cultivate his acquaintance. Why not, sir? 
Because it’s a dirty habit, sir, and I don’t like it, 


sir, and my maid-servant doesn’t like it. Can’t 
you throw them into the street ? 
Capt. Certainly not. What an idea! They 


might fall upon the people’s heads. 

Brown. And pray, mayn’t they fall upon my 
head ? 

Capt. Oh, there’s nothing i in that ! 

Brown. Isn't there? I’m much obliged to you 
for the compliment. Youre a very charming 
young man, and a delightful neighbor. [Comes 
from “window. ] He’s an impertinent puppy! 

Capt. I know Iam; you are not the first one 
who has told me so. Then I may use your bal- 
cony? Thank you! [ Throws end. 

Sus. Ab, there’s another! Well, if ever—that 
makes fifteen ! 

Brown. Oh, come, Ill be hanged if I can stand 
this. Pick them all up, Susan, and follow me. 
Do you hear, sir, captain, whatever you are? I 
am going straight to the Horse Guards to lay my 
complaint before the Commander-in-chief, with 
my maid-servant and cigar-ends as witnesses! 


| By the bye, are you in the army or not? Do you 


hear, sir? I say Iam going to the Horse Guards. 
Capt. Oh, you may go to the— 
Brown. Ah, what’s that you say? What did he 
say, Susan? I didn’t hear. 
Sus. He said you might g to the— 


Brown. Horse Guards! I thought so. Then 


he’s not in the army, or the Horse Guards would | 


Is he there still? 
Sus. No; he’s gone in. 


have frightened him. 


Brown. Ah! then he’s in the army—the Horse 4 


Guards have frightened him. So much the better, 
Susan. 
Sus. Yes, sir. 


Brown. Have you obeyed my instructions |} )) 


strictly? Have you got my carpet-bag and port- 
‘Manteau ready clandestinely ? 
Sus. Yes, sir, they are all packed. 


Brown. And. you are quite sure my daughter | 
‘Suspects nothing ? 


A little pet ! 
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Sus. Quite sure, sir; Miss Amanthis isn’t out | 


of her room yet. 

Brown. Is she asleep ? 

Sus. Asleep! not she, sir. I don’t think she 
ever sleeps; at any rate, she never lets any one 
else; and this morning she is in such a humor— 
there’s not a name she has not called me already, 
early as it is. 

Brown. Dear little thing! bless her lisping ac- 
cents! Well, children will be children, you know, 
Susan, and remember, she’s considered in your 
wages. 

Sus. So she i is, sir; and yet I do say she ought 
to know better. I’m sure she’s old enough ! 

Brown. Hush, Susan, no liberties! Recollect, 
respect is paid extra for in your wages. 

Sus. Well, I know that, but how can I help it 
if her stays won't come to? 

Brown. Susan, Susan! Noremarks; you know 
I don’t allow them! Amanthis does eet a little 
stout, I allow; but you know you have under- 
taken to think her a beauty, and hold your tongue, 
at so much per annum! Besides, when you come 
to her time of life— 

Sus. Which I hope I never shall—at the price. 
To be so soured with the world! 

Brown. Pooh! you don’t know what you are 
talking about! You don’t know what age you 
may get to, if you only live long enough. How- 
ever, in the mean time go and see > what she’s about, 
or I shall have her popping upon me unawares 
before I am ready to start, and she’ll be sure to 
want to know where I am going; the child has 
such an inquiring mind. 

Sus. Why, you never mean to say you don’t take 
her with you ? 

Be oun: The stars forbid! The little darling 

ust stay at home with Soozy Poozy. 

Be Fak. Yes; but Soozy Poozy would rather she 
‘t| didn’t. 

| Brown. Pooh, pooh! don’t talk! Silence and 
secrecy are considered in your wages. Go and 
see what she’s about, I tell you, and come and let 
me know! [£vit SUSAN, L.| Now, there’s a 
puzzle, I flatter myself, for any one who has hap- 
pened to overhear us. It’s quite clear I’ve gota 
daughter; there’s nothing wonderful in that. But 
that I should have a daughter whose temper is 
soured by the world, and whose stays refuse to 
meet even upon compulsion, is not quite so easy 
to comprehend! What would you say, then, if I 
were to tell you that my daughter—my little duck 
of a daughter—was nearly fifty years of age? 
Wouldn’t that be a surprise? And yet it is quite 
true. The little dear will be forty-eight next 
July, and I, her father, was only thirty last Oc- 
‘| tober! There's a paradox! Now, come, I think 
-| there’s a bit of a riddle. Do you sive it up? 
-| Well, let us see—[looks at watch] Vve got a few 
minutes to spare, so I’ll relate my melancholy his- 
tory: ‘Once upon atime there was a young man, 
‘| and he had—” No, that’s like the beginning of a 
-| child’s story-book. 


‘“In the gloomy month of 
November—” No, that’s Ann Radcliffe. How do 
they begin biographies ? ? Oh, I know. ‘Jones 


Robinson Brownsmith, the interesting subject of | 


the present memoir, first saw the light—” That’s 

the technical phrase. In plain words, I was born 
on the 18th of October, 1822, consequently am 
Scarcely in my thirtieth year. My father died be- 
fore me. What nonsense! I needn’t tell you that. 


Perish the thought! 


I don’t know, though—as my daughter was born 
eighteen years before me, why mightn’t I have 
died before my father was born? However, I 
didn’t; and the best proof of it is, here I am. My 
father and I agreed in most things, but in one im- 
portant particular we differed—he married for 
love, and I for money. The fault wasn’t mine—it 
was his. My father, Jones Robinson Brownsmith, 
first represented the great mass of Joneses, Rob- 
insons, Browns and Smiths, who rave about love 
in a cottage ; while his son, Jones Robinson 
Brownsmith ‘the second, represents the still 
greater mass of those who prefer money in a man- 
sion. My father fought up against the conse- 
quences of a beautiful young wife and a cottage 
covered with woodbine; those consequences were 
thirteen exactly—and though he and my mother 
contrived to live upon love, the thirteen chubby | 
little consequences 


solid to take withit. What was to be done ? 


Well, I think Iam able to state that he did the | 


best ‘thing he could, under the circumstances— 
he died! That was all very well for him,.good 
man; but there were other little circumstances 
to be considered—thirteen other little circum- 
stances, the care of which devolved upon me; 
and if ever there were circumstances over which 


there was no control, those certainly were the | 
At last I determined to sacrifice myself on | 
I couldn’t bear the sight of | 


ones. 
the altar of duty. 
those thirteen mouths, like attic windows, perpet- 
ually flying open, and I thought of my father’s 
last words: ‘‘ Beware,” said he, ‘my son—beware 
of love, and fly a cottage! Marry for money, my | 
boy ; don’t look out for a wife with youth and | 
beauty—look out for a bride with two thousand | 
a year, a brick house with eight windows and a 
brass knocker.” I did so; I shut my eyes, and 
married a widow—a widow with a grown up 
daughter—a widow not in her first youth. I won’t 
mention her age—no, I won’t do that; I won’t de- | 
scribe her appearance—no, I won’t do ‘that, either. 

Suffice it, that she possessed all the ingredients 
for happiness as prescribed by my father—the right 
number of pounds, the brick house, the eight 
windows and the brass knocker, all complete ; 


SO, as i said, I shut my eyes and married them all | 
‘I won't describe my happiness—no, I | 


in a lump. 
won’t do that; it was of that kind which novelists 
tell us is more easily conceived than described. 
However, I divided my fortune with my brothers 
and sisters; filled thirteen mouths, closed the 
attic windows, and had the satisfaction of feeling 
I had done my duty—it was the only satisfaction 
I had, but never mind that. Whether the bliss 


predicted by my dad would have resulted ulti- | 


mately Ihadno means of ascertaining, for a week | 
after my marriage stern duty called me away. My | 
country claimed my services, and I was obliged | 
to depart suddenly for Porto Rico, as British Con- 
sul. I forget now whether this greatness was 
thrust upon me, or whether [ solicited it, it’s so 
long ago; all I know is, I flew like lightning to 
obey my country’s call—I was always so patriotic! 
My wife, my devoted wife, would have accompa- 
nied me. What! not for worlds, Texclaimed. At | 
her time of life—such a sacrifice, and for me! | 
Oh, my country, to thee I 
devoted myself—alone ] did it—tore myself from 
my young bride—my bride, I mean—and sought 
a foreign shore. It was but for a year or two— 


required something more | 
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nothing at all; but, alas! before a twelvemonth 
had elapsed, the news reached me—pardon my 
emotion—that I was a widower. ) 
to describe my anguish—no, I won’t do that; it 
was another of those things ‘‘ more easily con- 
_ ceived than described.” I rushed back to my na- 
_ tive country—free, free! I breathed again. I had 
_ obeyed my father’s wish; I had provided for my 
_ family ; I had married for money to please them ; 
now I was free to marry for love to please my- 
self. Free-—stop a minute! there was one trifling 
obstacle I had forgotten. My wife had left me a 
legacy—a thumping legacy—a great lump of a 
daughter, eighteen years older than myself; a 
_ daughter who calls me “ papa”! and before the wo- 
men, too! and who does nothing but grumble from 
morning till night, because I don’t take her out 
walking, to exhibitions, concerts and balls. Fancy 
me, with a great forty-eight-pounder of a girl 


_ hanging on my arm—for she will be forty-eight 
_next birthday—flaunting up St. James’ Street, 
running the gauntlet of the clubs, with such a 


| daughter. 


gushing young thing as that by my side—ugh ! 


_ I’ve tried to marry her off two or three times, but 
_ to no purpose. 


One friend was going to call me 
out for offering to insult him by the proposi- 
tion; and, upon my life, I couldn’t blame him—I 


_ shouldn’t have liked it myself. I wouldn’t care if 


her age only stood in the way of her own mar- 
riage ; but, confound it, it prevents mine. Seven 
times have I been engaged, and everything set- 
tled, the day actually appointed, when, bang! in 
comes my forty-eight-pounder, and blows us all 
to atoms. The moment I present my lumbering 
daughter, there’s an end of me; the stoutest heart 
quails at the sight of this Great Exhibition of the 
produce of 1804. However, I think this time I’ve 
managed matters in a masterly manner; for 
neither the girl ’m going to marry, nor even her 
father, have the slightest— Hush! here is my 
Now youll see what a playful little 
kitten it is. 


_ Enter AMANTHIS, speaking to SUSAN, from R. 2. 


E. She is dressed for walking. 


_ Aman. You great stupid, awkward thing, you! 
I can’t think how papa can keep sucha clumsy, 
uncouth, unhandy creature. If I were the mis- 
tress— Ah, papa, good morning, dear papa! 

Brown. | aside.] Papa! papa! how very pleasant. 

Aman. What! not kiss your little Amanthis ? 
_ What have Idone? Have I been naughty ? 

Brown. Naughty! Oh, no, no, darling—no, pet. 
Come and kiss its daddy! [Aside.] How d——d 
absurd ! 

Aman. That’s not right! I thought I was in 
disgrace ; for [hesitating] I was going to ask you 
| @ favor. 

Brown. What favor, dear ? 

Aman. [timidly.] If I might go out. 

Brown. Was that all? Go out? Of course you 
may, my child; go out as much as you like. 

Aman. What! don’t you want to know where 
I am going ? 

Brown. NotI! For all I care, you may go to 
_the— No, I mean— 
miss, may I ask where you want to be gadding to? 

Aman. Oh, only to the florist’s, dear papa, to 
_ get some fresh dahlias for my vases. 
Brown. Oh, that’s another thing. 


‘watch.] Let me see, you may be away for five P 


I won’t attempt | 


hours. . 
Aman. Won’t you go with me? ~~ s 
_ Brown. Impossible. I’ve some business of the |+ 
‘utmost importance at home. I’m expecting my |+ 
tailor. 1+ 
Aman. Is that all? [Spitefully.] Isee; I un- |} 
derstand ; I’m a tie upon you—a burden! Dé 
Brown. No, I don’t say that. 
Aman. Yes, youdo. Well, if I bore you, there’s 
a very simple way of getting rid of me. 
Brown. [turning suddenly.| ‘There is! what's | 
that ? 
Aman. Marry me off. 
Brown. Ah, true. [Aside.] She calls that very 
simple. I wish it were. But who’s to take 
her? However, I can’t tell her that. [Aloud.] |} 
Well, well—by and by we’ll see about it; there’s |+¥ 
plenty of time, you know. | 
Aman. Egotist that you are, [understand your 
tactics; you want to keep me all to yourself. 
Brown. I! [Aside.] Do I? Keep her to myself! 
That’s magnificent! [To the audience.] Is there 
anybody who’ll take her off my hands? No— 


nobody! Nobody! What did Isay? [To her.] 
Go, dear, and get your dahlias. Susan will take 
care of you. 


Aman. Susan! How can you have the heart to 
confide me to the care of mercenaries ? t 
Brown. Oh, you needn’t be alarmed, there’s no |+ 
danger. + 
Aman. No danger ? + 
Brown. Not in broad daylight, my dear; at 3 
night, perhaps— i 
Aman. Oh, your sex is sorude. They positively t 
stare females out of countenance. + 
Brown. [aside.] If they could stare her out of |¢ 
hers, it would be doing her a service. [Aloud.] he 


6 


‘what do yousay? ButI won't ask, for I must look 


[Changing his tone.] Pray, |I lead to the altar Miss Annie Babicombe, daugh- |¥ 


Go then, | of a father wanted her to be married here, at St. | 
dear, go and get your dahlias. [Takes out his George’s Church, and all that, but I wasn’t to be | 


Go, dear, with Soozy Poozy. jos 
Aman. Come, then, put your bonnet on, you {3 
great clumsy creature. [Aside.] Oh, when shall |¢ 
I be married, and have a tall footman in blue and | 
silver livery to walk after me? 
Brown. I wish you had, with all my soul. | 
Sus. [aside.] Pretty dear, they ought to buy her | 
a go-cart. 
Aman. Good-by, papa dear ! 
Brown. [turning away.] Good-by, love. 
Aman. [sharply.] What! not a kiss for your | 
Amanthis? 
Brown. My child! [Kisses her. Aside.] Child, 
indeed; more like my grandmother, I should say. 
Aman. Ta, ta, dear papa. 
Brown. [very angrily.] Oh, ta, ta—ta, ta! 
Aman. [to SUSAN.] Come along, you great 
awkward thing! [Hwzit with SUSAN, L. D. 1. 
Brown. There! now you’ve seen her! Well, 
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sharp now, or I shall miss the train. I’m going to 
Devonshire to be married! I'd have gone twice 
as far, rather than run the risk of my intended’s 
coming here! No—no—no; for once I’ve con-— 
trived to avoid that dreadful rock. That I’m a 
widower she knows, but I have not hinted at my 
infirmity—my daughter. On Saturday morning | 
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ter of Barnaby Babicombe, Esq., of Babicombe |: 
Bay, a charming girl of eighteen. Why not? She |# 
loves me, and I doat upon her. Her old twaddle | 
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moved. By Jove, I should think not! the risk 

era have been terrific! My frisky filly of a) 

aughter would have been sure’to have poked her | 
nose in, and have knocked my marriage on the 
head. No, no, down I go to Devonshire; and once 
married, I pop a note into the post to inform her | 
of the fact, and wish her good morning, and there’s 
anend. She must get some one to marry her for 
her money, as I did her mother. She’s very com- 
fortably off, and when I’ve got rid of her, I shall | 
_ be comfortably off. But, egad, talking of being off, | 
_ Tought to have been off long ago. I’ve only got to | 
let the train go off, and then the marriage will 
be off, and then I shall be finely off. Where’s my 
_ bag and portmanteau ? [ Gets themat R. 1 &.; acar- 
riage drives up and a double knock is heard.) 
Hollo! who’s that, I wonder? A visit would be 
pleasant just at this moment. Susan’s out, and 
that stupid cook’s as likely as not to show any- 
body up. [Calls.] Mrs. Baggit, I’m not at 
home, mind! Do you hear? not at home! 
_ Babicombe. [heard without.) Ha, ha! not at 
home, eh? Well said, son-in-law! Eh, eh ? 
_ Brown. Son-in-law! What do I hear? Old 
_ Babicombe and his daughter, as sure as fate! I’m 
a lost man! 


Enter BABICOMBE and ANNIE, L. D.1E., both’ 
laden with band-boxes, bags, portmanteau, 
dressing-case, ete. 


_ _ Bab. Aha, my porcupine! What do you say to 
this? Youw’re not at home, are you! We see 
you're not; so come and embrace us. 

Brown. What—my father-in-law ! Annie, dear, 
_ who'd have thought of seeing you here? [Aside.] 
Luckily my forty-eight-pounder is out of the way. 
[Aloud.] Come tomy arms! [Embraces BABI- 
| COMBE and ANNIE. BROWNSMITH has his port- 
manteau and bag. 

Bab. Take care of the band-boxes! 
shall I put them ? 
the terminus. 

Brown. Just asI was starting to it. Come, 
let’s be off, we shall be barely in time for the 
train. Come along! 

Bab. Where? Back again to Devonshire? 
Why, ain’t we come to you? What do you sup- 
pose that’s for ? 

Brown. To take me back with you, of course! 
Come, we shall be too late! 


Where 
I have only just arrived from 


Bab. Nonsense ! 

Annie. You didn’t expect us, did you? 

Brown. Well, I must own— 

Bab. Eh! One would think you were not over- 
pleased to see us? 

Brown. Not pleased! Good gracious, what 
an idea! Only it was arranged, you know, that— 

Bab. Exactly, that you should come to us. So 
it was. But, you see, we’ve saved you the trouble. 
Annie, my dear, tell Mr. Brownsmith how it hap- 
pened. 

Annie. No—you tell him, papa! 
Brown. [aside.| ’m on thorns! 
see Amanthis walk in every moment! 

Bab. Well, you know how ill I’ve been ? 

Brown. Not 1! 

Bab. Oh, yes, you do. I told you how ill I was 
every time you came down to Devonshire. 

Brown. {looking towards door.] Ah! so you 
did; well, so much the better. 


I expect to! 


Bab. So much the better ? 
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Brown. I say, now you're so much better. 

Bab. On the contrary, Iam much worse ! 

Brown. Then, so much the worse. 

Bab. Only just fancy, now! Every time I eat 
—and, indeed, I may say when I don’t eat—I feel a 
sort of a kind of a—all down here, and then all 
through here, and all round here—a kind of a— 

Brown. What ? 

Bab. Aye, that’s the point—a what? That’s 
more than I can tell you, for I don’t know myself; 
no more does my daughter, no more does my 
doctor ! 

Brown. And Vl take my oath I don’t! 

Bab. So says Annie, ‘‘ Pa,” says she— 

Annie. Let’s go to town and have the best 
advice. Wasn’t I right ? 

Brown. Right! I think so, indeed! [Aside.] 
Stupid little thing. [Alowd.] The best advice is 
one of the best things you can have, and so Ill 
give it to you at once. 

Bab. You? 

Brown. Yes; the best advice I can give you is 
to tuck yourself under my arm, and go home 
again. 

Annie. What? 

Bab. Not a bit of it! On the contrary, says I 
to Annie, ‘ We'll kill two birds with one stone. 
I'll go and get cured at St. George’s Hospital, 
while you go and get married at St. George’s 
Church.” 

Brown. What an idea! you can mix up mar- 
riage and medicine in that cool way! But why 
didn’t you write me word of all this 2, 

Anme. We wished to give you an agreeable 
surprise. 

Brown. [aside.| And yow’ve done it! 

Bab. But where am I to leave my luggage ? 

Brown. At Fenton’s. I think you'll be very 
comftcrtable there. 

Bab. Fenton’s! what’s that? 

Brown. Fenton’s hotel. 

Bab. Hotel, indeed! We came to stay here! 
You told us you’d plenty of room, you know! 

Brown. Room—here! Oh, yes—of course; it 
isn’t that, but— 

Bab. Why, you don’t seem as if you half rel- 
ished it ! 

Annie. Oh! if we are in your way, pray— 

Brown. Inmy way, indeed ! not relish it! Why, 
I was just going to propose it! Dearest Annie, 
you can’t suppose— [Aside.] What's to become of 
me? TIshall have my full-blown daughter home 
in a minute ! 

Bab. By the bye, son-in-law, I’ve got a bone 
to pick with you, sir. You're a pretty sly fellow! 

Brown. Me! 

Annie. Aye, by the bye, so you are, sir. 

Bab. But we’ve found you out, and shall take | 
you to task. So you’ve got adaughter, have you, 
by your first wife, sir, and never told us a word 
about it ! 

Brown. {aside.| Bang! The shot’s fired, the 
forty-eight-pounder hasexploded! [Alowd.] Didn’t — 
I? Bless my soul—well, really, it was one of those | 
trifling minutie—I’d quite forgotten it ! 

Bab. Never mind, never mind, there’s no harm ; 
quite the contrary ! 

Annie. Oh, dear, no; not the least. 

Brown. [aside.| Come, they bear it better than 
I expected. 

Bab. Where is little Toddlekins ? 
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Brown. [R.] Little Toddlekins! Oh, the little 
pet—she’s asleep. 8 

Annie. [C.] Dear little thing, is it weaned ? 

Brown. Oh, yes, it’s weaned! [Aside.] Rather 
—about the year 1804. [Aloud.] Ob, yes, it’s 
weaned—that is, very nearly. 

Bab. [u.] Any teeth yet ? ' 

Brown. Ob, yes, she has some teeth. [Aside. ] 
And she can show. them, too. 

Annie. How many ? 

Brown. Eighteen hundred and four. 

Annie. Eighteen hundred and four ? 

Brown. No—no—I don’t mean that! 

Bab. Well, I thought eighteen hundred and 
four teeth at her age— 

Annie. I must have the first kiss when she 
awakes. 

Brown. Of course you must. [Aside.] I should 
like to catch her asleep. 

Annie. V’ve worked her such a dear little cap, 
with a beautiful little rwche round it. She’ll look 


like a little angel in it! 


Brown. She will—a cherub. 

Bab. And I have also— 

Brown. You've worked something for her, too ? 

Bab. No, but I’ve brought her a little manikin 
for a husband, made of pasteboard. 

Brown. The very thing! she'll be delighted! 
[Aside.j| A husband made of pasteboard! it’s the 
only sort of one she has any chance of getting. 
[Aloud.| How very kind of you, to be sure ! 

Annie. Oh, we shall have such games of romps 
together! I shall have her inmy arms all day long! 

Brown. [aside.] Shall you? Then I think they 
will ache pretty well all night. 

Bab. But I really should like to put down my 
things somewhere. 


Brown. These will be your rooms, then. [Points | 


L.2k. To ANNIE.] Allow me to conduct you. 
Annie. Now mind you let me know the moment 
the little pet is awake. 
Bab. Yes, let us have a peep at little Toddlekins. 
Brown. Of course, of course! I only hope you 
will be as pleased as you anticipate when you do 
see ‘little Toddlekins.” 
[Exit with ANNIE, L. D. 2 E. 
Bab. [getting his things together.| Ha, ha! 
Who'd have thought of this? Grandpapa! I shall 
be a grandpapa in a day or two, and without any 
trouble whatever. I long to dandle the little 
duck, and turn it into an apple dumpling! I do 
So doat upon children, up to a certain age—up to 
five or six years. Oh, after that I should like to 
smother them—great lanky, pimply, measly things! 
[Going L. 2 E. with the packages. 


AMANTHIS enters with SUSAN, L. D. ] E., Carry- 
ing flowers. 
Aman. Gently, gently, you clumsy creature, 
you'll break those pots! 
Sus. Oh, don’t be frightened, I won’t hurt ’em. 
Bab. Ah, a lady! 
Aman. A gentleman! [They bow and courtesy. 
Pek [aside.| Who have we here, I wonder ? 
ab. 
he. He will be here, 
take a seat. 
_ Aman. May Iask towhom I have the honor of — 
Bab. Babicombe—Barnaby Babicombe, of Babi- 
combe Bay. 
Aman. Sir ? 


++ 
R 


Mr. Brownsmith, madame? No, Iam not. 
though, ina moment. Pray 


Bab. Ma’am, allow me to offer you a chair. I'll 
call Mr. Brownsmith. { Calls.] Brownsmith, here’s 
a lady wants to see you! 

Aman. Susan, take the flowers into my room. 

[Hxit SUSAN, R. D. 2 E. 

Bab. [aside.] Her room ! 
the family, then. [Calls.1 Brownsmith! Oh, it 
must be his mother. Upon my word, a very nice 
looking woman—and remarkably well preserved, 
too. One would never think she could be little 
Toddlekins’ grandmother. The other’s the nurse, 
of course. 


Enter BROWNSMITH, L. D. 1 E. 


Brown. {at door.| Were you calling me? Will 
you come and look at your room? [Aside.] 
Amanthis! I’m adead man! 

Aman. I’ve got my dahlias, and a couple of 
pots of— 

Brown. Bravo! that’s right. There’s nothing 
I’m so fond of as daisies and buttercups! [ Aside. ] 
I wonder if she’s let out who she is! 

Aman. Daisies! I said dahlias! 

Brown. So did I. Daisies, indeed! What an 
idea! Dahlias, of course ; dahlias and buttercups. 
[A side.] -I don’t know what I’m saying. 

Bab. [aside to Brown.] What a nice-looking 
woman your mother is, and how wonderfully pre- 
served. 

Brown. My mother! [Aside.] Good gracious ! 

Bab. I guessed her at once. Quite the family 
features: there was no mistaking her. 

Brown. No, there was no mistaking her when 
once—[to AMANTHIS] go to your room. 

Aman. [aside to him.| Who is this gentleman ? 
Introduce me. 

Brown. I can’t. It’s a gentleman from Devon- 
shire. He’s a most intimate friend, but I can’t: 
a dear friend—in fact, he’s my tailor. Come, 
Babicombe, come and see your room. [ Going. 

Aman. [to BABICOMBE.] Sir, I think it right 
to tell you that the buttons on the last waistcoat 
sent home were— 

Bab. Ma’am? [To Brown.] What does she 
mean ? 

Brown. Nothing. 

Bab. [R.] Introduce me. 

Brown. Who to? 

Bab. Your mother. 

Brown. I will. [Aside.] This is worse than a 
nightmare! I wish I'd a stiff glass of mahogany 
brandy and water! [Alowd.] Mr. Babicombe, 


dear, of Babicombe Bay. [Aside.] Go to your 


room. [Hands BABICOMBE from R. to L., to intro- 
duce him, and pushes AMANTHIS towards her 


room; but she passes behind him to R. 


| 


2 
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Bab. Delighted, madame, I’m sure, to— [Not 


jinding her L., crosses again behind BROWNSMITH ; 


to R., while BROWNSMITH passes AMANTHIS L. 
again. ‘ 
by madame ? 
Bab. Vve brought some playthings for little 
Toddlekins ! 
Aman. Little Toddlekins ? 


__ Brown. Yes, Toddlekins—it’s a Devonshire ex- }} 
pression. 


Go to your room. 
Bab. Grandpapas and grandmammas, you 


BROWNSMITH takes it. 
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She must be one of |: 


Aman. [aside.| Madame! What does he mean t 


know, have the privilege of shaking hands all the 3 | 
world over, and— [Offers his hand to AMANTHIS. +) 
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Aman. [aside.] What does he say ? 

Brown. Nothing. It’s a Devonshire proverb. 
There the grandpapas and grandmammas have 
| that privilege, and— Go to your room! 

Bab. [offers snuff-box.] May I offer you a pinch, 
my dear madame? [BROWNSMITH takes a pinch. 

Aman. Sir? 

Brown. It’s a Devonshire custom. 
room. 

Aman. [aside.| What does all this mean? It’s 
very mysterious. A Devonshire tailor, who takes 
snuff, too! No wonder his buttons fall off! 

[ Courtesys and exits, L. D. 2 E. 
| Brown. Pheugh! What an unlucky dog I am, 
| to be sure ; a dog with a tin kettle tied to his tail! 

Bab. Why, you never mentioned your mother 
to us. 

Brown. Didn’t I? Bless my soul! no more I 
did. It was another of those trifling minutie. I 
really quite forgot it. 

Bab. She’s very good-looking. 
| at cribbage? 

Brown. Like a house on fire! 
Bab. But a house on fire can’t play at cribbage. 
Brown. The engines can play at anything! 
Bab. True. Well, cribbage or no cribbage, 
| she’s a charming woman; and if I were a bach- 
-} elor— 

Brown. Well, you are a widower. [Aside.] I 
wish he’d run away with her. 

Bab. But I must go and shave and get my things 
brushed before I go to Saville Row to consult the 
lights of medical science of this great metropolis 
on the subject of my singular case. 

Brown. [aside.] He’s going out, thank heaven! 
| That’s a relief. 
| Bab. Only just imagine, now ; whenever I eat— 

and, indeed, I may say, when I don’t eat— 

Brown. Exactly! it’s a very serious state. 

Bab. Isn’t it? Im quite uneasy about it. This 
is my room, I believe ? 

Brown. Yes; and your daughter’s room next 
to it. Wm afraid they are rather small, but— 
[ Aside.] A couple of cupboards to prevent their 
stopping. 

Bab. My respects to your mother, and tell her 
I shall attack her at cribbage this evening, and 
explain my symptoms to her. She’s a woman of 
experience, no doubt, and may be able to— 

Brown. Of course ; she’ll be delighted. Tell her 
your symptoms over a game of cribbage, and 
she’ll soon set you on your pegs. [Hzit BABI- 
COMBE, L. D. 2 E.] My tongue cleaves to the 
roof of my mouth. [ should like a good stiff glass 
of— Pheugh! what a pretty piece of conglomera- 
tion I’ve got myself into! And how is this to end? 
That’s what I want to know. It must end some- 
how or other, that’s one comfort; and speedily, 
too—that’s another. They’ll soon want to see 
the baby, the little duck; and when I pop into 
their arms a tender suckling in its forty-eighth 
year—crack! good-by to my marriage again. 
That'll make the eighth. How would she like it 

) herself? Confound it! there’s no chance of trying 
| her; I wish there was. Is there no one to be 
found upon earth to take her off my hands? No one 
going to Australia, and wanting a wife and a for- 
tune to buy pickaxes with? If I could marry her 
to a queen’s messenger, or the Guard of the Over- 
land Mail—somebody who'd take her to the an- 
tipodes, stick her on the South Pole, or among 


Go to your 


Does she play 
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the broken bottles on the top of the great wall of 
China. Fancy the bliss of being able to say, 
“Yes, I have a daughter—it’s true, a middle-aged 
daughter; but she’s taking a stroll among the 
Pyramids; sauntering somewhere on the plains 


of Hindostan; married to a Bedouin Arab or | 
Kalmuck Tartar.” Oh, yes; first catch your Tar- | 
tar—that’s what her husband will do, if she ever | 


gets one. No! I must drag my tin kettle about 
with me for life; hobbled with a forty-eight- 
pounder to my off fore-leg like a— How I pity 
those poor suffering donkeys—poor things! poor 
things! And yet what’s their hobble, compared to 
mine? 'They’re not prevented from marrying! I 
don’t pity them at all—lucky rascals! Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! [Walks about. A tobacco-pipe falls on 
the balcony.] Oh, wpon my soul, I can’t endure 
this any longer ! [Rushes to balcony. 

Capt. [above.] Deuce take it, there goes an- 
other farthing’s worth! The fortune of a nabob 
couldn’t stand this! 

Brown. How many more pipes do you intend 
to throw on to my baleony ? 4 

Capt. It depends upon my remittances. 

Brown. Your what ? 

Capt. My remittances. 

Brown. Your returns, [suppose you mean. But 
I won’t have your pipes thrown on my balcony. 

Capt. What business has your balcony under 
my pipes? 

Brown. Upon my word, the fellow ought to be 
Stuffed and stuck in a glass case. 

Capt. What a grumbling next door you are! 

Brown. Next door—next door! 
are next door to a fool! 

Capt. I know I am; I perceived it the first day 
I became your neighbor. 

Brown. Sir, what was that? [Comes forward. | 
What did he say? Never mind, I’ll be even with 
him. A puppy! 


with baked potatoes or hard dumplings! 
have it. Amanthis! that’s my dumpling—that’s 
the baked potato I'll pelt him with. [Rushes to 
balcony.| Sir, captain ! 

Capt. What’s the difficulty now ? 

Brown. None whatever; all difficulty’s re- 
moved. [Very civilly.] Captain, will you do me 
the honor of stepping into my house for five 
minutes ? 

Capt. Have you a bullet at my service ? 

Brown. A bullet! exactly—a forty-eight-poun- 
der! No, I mean I have a communication of the 
highest importance to make to you. 

Capt. Wait a bit; Vl just light a cigar and be 
with you. 

Brown. What a splendid idea! An officer, 
always on the move; quartered in every part of 
the globe. Why, he’s as good as a.Kalmuck 
Tartar! Here, Susan, show in the gentleman. 


Enter SUSAN, L. D. 1 E. 


Susan. Captain Littlepop! 
[Latt SUSAN, L. D. 15. 


Enter CAPTAIN LITTLEPOP, &. D. 1 E. 


Brown. My dear sir, most happy to see you 
and your cigar. 

Capt. Don’t mention it; Vl throw it away. 

Brown. By no means; I like it. It’s only my 
balcony that objects. Need I say how much I— 


I think you | 


Oh, if I could only think ofa | 
good trick to play him! I’d pelt him in return | 
Ah! [| 
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Capt. No, you needn’t; I accept your apology, - ‘know. You're not particular to a shade, I sup- } 


and there’s an end. 
Brown. On the contrary, it’s only the beginning. 
[ Aside.] I hardly know how to start the subject. 


_ [Aloud.] Pray be seated. [Places chairs.] Ain’t 
_ you sick of living alone, with your nose out of the | 
_ window all day ? ? 
' should think, especially as you don’t seem doat- 


You must find it rather dull, I 


ingly fond of literature. 
Capt. [L.] Oh, yes, lam. I read all the con- 
_undrums they print on the cigar-papers ; I’ve got 


_ one of the finest collections in London. 


Brown. [R.] Aye, aye! The floating literature 
of the day. But your chief study appears to be a 
passing view of human nature—as it goes by your 
window. 

Capt. Oh, dear, no, I don’t study anything. I 
stick there to look for Kitty. 

Brown. Kitty? 

Capt. Yes, Kitty White, a little milliner, who 
does me the honor to— 

Brown. Hush, young man; as the father ofa 
family I cannot listen to such avowals. 

Capt. Good morning, then. 

Brown. Stop; don’t go. 

Capt. What’s the matter ? 

Brown. I want to ask you a question. Are you 
a married man ? 

Capt. Not exactly. 

Brown. So much the better. 

Capt. I think so. 

Brown. I don’t mean in that light. You'll find 
it quite the reverse. Is your regiment quartered 
in town for long? 

Capt. In ten days we are off to Canada. 

Brown. [aside.] Canada! Here’s a chance! 

Capt. But what difference can it make to you? 

Brown. The greatest in the world. Captain, 
can I offer you a glass of Bass’s pale ? 

Capt. No, I thank you; I’ve been on the sick 
list lately, so ’ve been obliged to give it up, and 
diet myself on stiff brandy and water. 

Brown. Mahogany? IT’ve got some, a two 
gallon stone bottle; famous—black as coffee, 
strong as mustard. 

Capt. That’s the gruel! 

Brown. Take a glass ? 

Capt. A bottle. But, first, what does it mean ? 
What’s the programme ? 

Brown. I like your face! 

Capt. And I your manners—if the brandy’s good. 

Brown. It is; and if not, ’ve something for you 
to take after it! 

Capt. What’s that? <A stronger dose ? 

Brown. Much stronger—a wife ! 

Capt. The devil! I “prefer brandy! [ Rising. 

Brown. [aside.| He doesn’t bite. [Alowd.] A 
charming person—accomplished— 

Capt. ‘Pooh ! 

Brown. Draws, sings, plays— 

Capt. Stuff! 

Brown. Three hundred pounds a year ! 

Capt. Eh? [Stops quickly, faces him in chair. } 
Yow're joking ! 

Brown. Vm in earnest. 

Capt. What, do you mean to say I may marry 
three hundred’ pounds a year ? 

Brown. Easily. 

Capt. I may? 
may go and— 

Brown. Hush! as the father of a family, 


[ Going. 


[About to go. 


There’s an end of Kitty; she 


‘pose, as to beauty ? 
Capt. Well, I— 
Brown. Of course not; nor as to youth? 


gon, eh? 
Brown. Not at all—a Greek profile ; all intel-— 


pounds a year! 


all. But who is she ? 
Brown. In a word, my daughter. 
Brown. No; not altogether. 


wife ! 
Brown. No, she isn’t—not very much. 
Capt. [L.] Well, let us see the little thing. 
[ Rising. 
Brown. [R.] She’s not exactly a little thing. 
[ Rising. 


Capt. So much the better. 
ping wench. Kitty’s six feet at least, withont | 
her— 

Brown. Hush! as the father of— 


you offer me three hundred pounds a year and a 
young girl ? 


you Good ethene 


Brown. I didn’t say a young girl; I said, my | 
daughter. Now, don’t let us have any mistake. 

Capt. Certainly not. If she’s your daughter, 
all events she can’t be very old. 

Brown. [aside.] Can’t she? [Puts chairs back. 

Capt. Come, trot her out, then, without more 
skirmishing. 


at 


Brown. Vil go and fetch her; but just throw |; 


away your cigar, will you? 

Capt. What for ? 

Brown. Oh, a first interview, you know; it 
would hardly be polite. 

Capt. True; there it goes. 

[Throws it on the balcony. 

Brown. [aside.| That’s right—keep it 7 
balcony’s used to it. 

Capt. Kitty doesn’t mind a little smoke. 

Brown. [at AMANTHIS’ door.] Hush! don’t talk 
of Kitty before my daughter. [zit R. D. 2 &. 

Capt. Mum ! (Marching. ] Too, too, too, too. 
Here’s a sudden encounter! If his daughter and 
his mahogany brandy are as good as he says they | 


are, I’ve popped upon two good things besides the |: 
three hundred pounds a year and my own pay. |. 
Let the guns fire, the drums beat, and raise the |: 
cry of victory! I suppose she must have fallen in |; 
love with me from seeing me smoking at my win- |; 
I wish she’d come; I long to commence |; 


dow ! 


the attack. [Looks wm the glass. 


te-enter BROWNSMITH, sea in AMANTHIS, |; 


profile; you'll gain fifty per cent. by being seen in |; 


R. D. 2E 
Brown. Now cast down your eyes and turn your | 
profile. [Aside.] He'll only see half of her. 


Capt. [R.] There she is; now for it. 
[ Twirls his moustache and appreaches. 


Brown. Captain! [Aside.] I expect he'll call ) 


me out when he sees her. 


Capt. Innocent and beautiful young creature! 


[Looks at her. Aside. | Good gracious! is this— | 


Capt. Eh? Isee what. you're driving at—a gor-— {i 


lect, with an es a worth—three hundred | 


Capt. That’s it! expression’s everything, after 


Capt. Your daughter ? But she must bea child! | 
Capt. She must be much too young to be my | | 


I like a good strap- k 


Cupt. True. So, then, I am to understand that | 
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Brown. Allow me to introduce my daughter, | 
Amanthis ! 
Capt. Is it possible! your daughter? [Aside.] 
I say, you must have been married at two years 
old. | 

Brown. I was very young indeed when I mar-. 
ried; [aside] and very green. | 

Capt. Why, she’s twice as old as you are! | 

Brown. Three hundred pounds a year! Say 
something gallant to her. | 

Capt. I will; Viltry. [Zo AMANTHIs.] Allow 
me to express, and believe me sincere in saying, 
that it is impossible to— [Aside.] It is impossi-_ 
ble! [Zo Brownsmiru.] I can’t do it; she’s too. 
much for me. | 

_ Brown. [to AMANTHIS.] How agitated he seems! 
let me speak for him. Amanthis, the solemn mo- 
ment has at length arrived when I must think of | 
establishing you in life. | 

Capt. [aside.] It ought to have arrived thirty | 
years ago. | 

Brown. Allow me to offer to your notice the 
gallant Captain— ([Aside.] What’s your name?’ 

Capt. Littlepop. | 

Brown. Littlepop ! | 

Aman. The interesting youth I have observed 
at the window. Littlepop! What a pretty name! 
So military! Pop! | 

Brown. Who can no longer conceal the passion’ 
he has so long entertained for you; and who— 

Capt. [aside.] Stop a bi ! 

Brown. From the height of his window here, | 
has long gazed upon the loveliness below, a pipe— 
no, I mean a cigar—that is, a smile upon his lips. 
—the beaming smile of love and hope. 

Aman. Indeed, Captain Lollypop! 

Brown. No, no; Littlepop. 

Aman. [aside to BRowNSMITH.] Which pop? 

Brown. Little. 

Aman. Captain Littlepop, [timidly] my father’s 
wishes to me are law. Iaccept. 

‘| _ Brown. Oh, blissful avowal! [Zo AMANTHIS. ] 
‘| You hear, he says, ‘‘ Oh, blissful avowal.” 

Capt. But stop, I say. You must really allow 
me— 

Brown. Of course, of course! Make your own 
declaration. Now’s your time—attack her boldly. 

Capt. I know; but— [Looks at her.| Good | 
gracious! [Aside to BROWNSMITH.] I say, be- 
tween ourselves, now, candidly, how old is she? 

Brown. Three hundred—a year. 

Capt. And my pay! Here goes! Allow me to 
express, and believe me sincere in saying, that 
three hundred pounds a year—I mean a gallon of 
brandy; no, those mahogany charms and my} 
pay, which, in short— ([Aside.] I can’t doit; I 
must go and consider of it. 

Aman. What? 

Brown. He’s so agitated, he doesn’t know what 


he’s saying. [To CAPTAIN.] Where are you going? 
Capt. I am going to play a game of billiards; 
- will you come ? 
-| Brown. Of course I will. [Aside.] If I leave 
+ him, he’s lost. I must strike while the iron’s hot ! 
‘(| [To Caprain.] You haven’t said good-by to, 
your intended. 
Capt. Haven’tI? True. 
Say. ‘Three hundred pounds a year and my pay! 


My intended, as you | 


lve a good mind, and yet— Adieu! [Kisses his 
hand to her. Aside.| It’s of no use, I can’t do it. 
Brown. Come along. We shall be back directly, 
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dear. [She attempts to follow and kiss her hand 
to the CAPTAIN.] Go to your room. ([Exeunt 
CAPTAIN and BROWNSMITH, L. D. 1 §. 

Aman. What an exquisite young man, and how 
he seems to doat upon me! he was in such a flut- 
ter that he became perfectly incoherent. How 
well I understand him! He’s very good-looking, 
and there’s something so romantic about mous- 
taches—they’re so very martial! 


Einter BABICOMBE and ANNIE, L. D. 2 E. His 
hands full of toys; she has a baby’s cap in her 
hand. 


Bab. Come, my dear, the little dear must be 
awake by this time; we’ll show her the pretty 
things we have brought her. 

Annie. I’ve got my little cap. 

Aman. The same gentleman again! 


Bab. {aside to ANNIE.) It’s Brownsmith’s mam- | 


ma. She’s a famous cribbage-player; I'll intro- 
duce you. [Bowing.] Madame! 

Aman. Sir! [Aside.] He will persist in calling 
me madame! 

Bab. [offers snuff-box.| I believe you don’t in- 
dulge in— 

Aman. No, sir. [Aside.] The idea of a Devon- 
shire tailor taking snuff! 

Bab. [c.] This is my daughter. 

Aman. [coldly.] Indeed, sir ! 

[ Courtesies to ANNIE. 


Bab. Yes, my daughter, Annie Babicombe, of | 


Babicombe Bay, the intended. 
Aman. Sir! 
Bab. The intended, I say. 
Aman. Whose intended ? 
Bab. Why, your son’s, of course. 


Aman. [scandalized.| My son’s, sir! I have no | 


son ! 

Annie and Bab. No son! 

Aman. I am a spinster, sir. 

Bab. A spinster—indeed! Really, ’m quite 
ashamed of my blunder, and offer you my pro- 
found apoligies. We thought you were the grand- 
mamma. 

Aman. Grandmamma! 

Bab. Pray excuse so natural a mistake. 


Aman. [aside.| Natural! the man’s an idiot! | 


Impertinent creatures! 

Bab. But little Babkins—is it awake yet ? 

Aman. Babkins ? 

Bab. Yes, little Toddlekins. 

Aman. Toddlekins ! 

Bab. [aside to ANNIE.] How very odd! I can’t 
make her understand anything. [Alowd.] 
little girl, 
Brownsmith’s, child. 

Aman. Sir, 1am Mr. Brownsmith’s child ! 

Bab. You? 

Annie. Good gracious! 

Bab. What, you little Toddlekins? [Aside, 
amazed.| Oh, by Jove! by Jupiter! by Jingo! 

[Goes up L. and gets toy. 

Annie. faside.| This is beyond everything ! 

Bab. And I, who was going to give you this 
little manikin for a husband. [Dancing the toy.] 
My daughter, too, who has been working you a 


| little— 


Aman. A little what, sir? 
Annie. [pops the cap into her pocket.| Nothing. 
Bab. Dear me, how very odd, to be sure. Why, 
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: 


The | 
I mean, of course; my son-in-law, | 
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one would say you were considerably older than 
your father—I mean, less young than your papa. 

Aman. That I certainly am older I cannot 
deny; but not considerably, sir—scarcely at all, I 
may say. 

Bab. Well, if it’s ever so little, you must confess 
a daughter at all older than her father is extra- 
ordinary—very extraordinary ! 

Aman. Not at all, sir. 

Bab. You don’t think so? 
Devonshire. 

Aman. Sir, I am Mr. Brownsmith’s daughter 
only on the mother’s side. 

Bab. Ma’am ? 

Aman. The daughter of my mother’s first hus- 
band. 

Bab. Oh, now I understand! Brownsmith was 
her second husband, and married daughter and 
all. Aye, aye! 

Annie. How very agreeable. 

Bab. But stop; why, then, now you'll be my 
daughter’s daughter. 

Aman. Me! 

Anme. Not if I know it. 

Bab, And, consequently, my granddaughter. 
Why, of course, my dear, as you are to marry her 
papa, I don’t see how you can avoid being her 
mamma. 

Annie. I her mamma! 

Bab. It will be very curious. 
_ put in the Plymouth paper. . 

Annie. [aside.] Yes, it only wants that to com- 
plete it. 
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It’s thought so in 


I shall have it 


step-mother ? 


for a granddaughter, it must be confessed ; 
_ she’s a very charming woman, after 
allow ine to offer you— [Offers snuff-box.] 
forgot; I believe you didn’t— 

Aman. [in a great rage.] No, sir, I don’t. 
won't stay here to be insulted any longer. 

[Bounces into her room, R. D. 2 E. 

Bab. But, dear me! it’s getting late. 
be off to my consultation. 

Annie. Vll go with you. 

Bab. No, my dear, you can’t be present 
consultation—im possible. 
with your daughter-in-law. 

Annie. But, papa— 

Bab. Nonsense, dear! she'll be your da 
you know; 
the better. 

Annie. [breaking away from him.] The idea of 
a daughter old enough to be my— 

Bab. Hush, my dear! Vl not be long. 

[Exit L. D. 1B. 

Annie. Well, upon my word, this is beyond any- 
thing I ever heard of! Mr. Brownsmith’s a nice 
man; but I’ve found him out in time. He has 
been laughing at us all the time. He said she 
was ‘‘ very nearly” weaned! very nearly, indeed! 
I should think she had cut all her teeth twenty 
years before I was born—her teeth must be cut- 
ting her, if anything. I’ve done with him; and 
as soon as papa comes back, P— [Going x. 2 x. 


Enter BROWNSMITH, L. D. 1 E., without seeing her. 


Brown. I can’t bring that confounded e 
te the point. He says he will h 


I 
I 


Stop here and chat 


ughter, 
so the sooner you make acquaintance, 
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aptain | 


ave ten minutes | 


Aman. So, then, papa is going to give me a|do? 


Bab. [aside to himself.] She’s rather advanced | p 


but | long as that extra-sized daughter is running about 
all. Madame, | the world. 


I must} I can. 


at my' 


Annie. Oh, you are there, sir! 
Brown. Here I am, my dear Annie! 
'you comfortably settled ? 
_ Annie. Settled, indeed! Yes, I am settled! Not | 
for long, sir—not for long! 
_ Brown. [aside.| It’s the room. I put her in the | 
‘Smallest in the house, in hopes it wouldn’t do. | 
[Aloud.] What, it’s too little, eh ? F 
Annie. No, sir, not too littlke—too big—a great |; 
deal too big! it 
Brown. The room ? a 
Annie. No, sir—the company—the lady of the | 
house; for I have just seen your daughter, sir. 
Brown. [aside.| The devil! The jade has been | 
blabbing. [Alowd.] What, little Toddlekins ? F 
Annie. Little Toddlekins, indeed! You will |}: 
easily believe that I don’t intend to be called | 
mamma by such a great full-blown daughter as | 
| 
iF 


Well, are | 
7 | 
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j 
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that. 

Brown. No, of course not; it’s all right, only 
wait a bit; I’m just shipping her off to Canada. 

Annie. Indeed! 

Brown. Of course; it’s all right, I tell you. 
Why, you don’t suppose I intended to allow you |} 
to— Nothing of the kind. Iam going to marry | 
her off. \; 

Annie. [aghast.] What, marry her off! that I | 
may become a grandmother? Never! 

Brown. Confusion! I never thought of that. Hl 

Annie. Mr. Brownsmith, I am very sorry, but, | 
under existing circumstances, our marriage is im- |4 
possible. [ Going. 

Brown. (following, in despair.} But what can I 


Annie. I don’t know; but this I do know: no 
ower on earth shall induce me to marry you, as 


Brown. But what can I do? I can’t get her re- 
pealed, like an old act of Parliament. 

Annie. I can’t help it; that’s your business; 
mine is to go back again to Devonshire with papa, 4 
and forget the name of Brownsmith as soon as | 


Brown. Nay; but Annie, dear Annie! it isn’t 13 
my fault, after all. 
Annie. Nor mine; it’s a mutual misfortune. 
[Going. |. 
Brown. Then let us share it. But hear me,.1 | 
entreat of you! 
Annie. No, sir! never, never, never! 
[Hat L. D. 22. 8 
Brown. Never, never, never! there I am again. | 
There goes No. 8. Eight marriages knocked on 
the head by that thunderbolt in petticoats. I 
Shall go distracted. Tin kettle, indeed—a boiler 
—a railway engine tied to my tail; and, after all, 
what is she tome? Nothing-—she’s no daughter of } 
mine—she belongs to another generation, another 
century. She’s a bit of Rococo furniture that I 
never should have bid sixpence for; and to think 
that I can’t knock her down cheap to any one; 
Pd let her go a bargain; there’s no danger of my 
buying her in. She’d go off beautifully as a mother | 3 
—she’d be a charming mother; but as a daughter yi 
she’s preposterous. What a delicious mother she P| 
would have made. I could have adored her. Eh, |$ 
what an idea! Why shouldn’t she be my mother? 
It’s the only way she can atone for the mischief 4 | 
she has done. Old Babicombe’s a widower as well 4) 
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as myself, why shouldn’t he share the penalty ? t 


Bre TODD LERKINS. 


_ He’s the only man living who can help me out of 


_ the scrape—and help me he shall. 


ee 


My tather-in- 
law shall be my son-in-law. I’m going to be his, 
why shouldn’t he be mine? I don’t know how, 


but he must. Why not? There’s nothing in the 


degrees of consanguinity to prevent it—nothing 


|: _ whatever. I don’t wish him any harm, but I think 
'|}4 he has as much right to bear the family misfor- 
_ tunes as I have. 


Here he is. 
Enter BABICOMBE, L. D. 1 E. 
Bab. {| placing hat on table.| Ah, my dear friend, 


IT am in a boiling passion. I’ve just been to Sa- 
ville Row to see the doctor, and what do you 


think? 


Brown. Nothing—I never think. 

Bab. Inever heard of a doctor doing such a 
thing before. 

Brown. What, has he been curing somebody ? 

Bab. No; he’s gone—gone—and where do you 
think ? 

Brown. To Egypt? 

Bab. No, to Margate—ill. A doctor ill himself. 
Did you ever hear of such a stupid thing? I’ve 
come all the way from Devonshire to look after 
iD, and he’s gone to Margate to look after him- 
self ! 

Brown. Shameful selfishness. But I’m glad of 
it. It gives me an opportunity of offering my ser- 
vices. 

Bab. What, are you a bit of a doctor ? 

Brown. A bit of one, sir! I am a doctor in full. 
Have taken my degree—studied medicine for 
nine years, [aside] and knew as much of it at the 
end of the time as I did at the beginning. 

Bab. True; I remember you told me you’d been 
a medical student. 

Brown. Exactly; but I confined my study to 
complaints of the mind. ‘‘I ministered to the 
mind diseased,” as the poet says—intellectual 
disorders. 

Bab. That’s mine—mine’s intellectual; imagine 
to yourself, whenever I eat—and, indeed, when I 
don’t eat—I feel all down here— 

Brown. Show me your pulse. 

Bab. [puts out his tongue.| 'There. 

Brown. What’s that ? 

Bab. That’s the way the Devonshire doctors 
begin. 

Brown. Pooh! [Feels his pulse, watchin hand.) 
Frequent— intermittent — inconsistent — indolent 
—eloquent— 

Bab. Bless me! 

Brown. How old are you? 

Bab. Fifty last birthday. 

Brown. J thought so. Had the measles ? 

Bab. Yes. 

Brown. I thought so. Mumps? 

Bab. Never. 

Brown. Ah, I thought not. But don’t. be 
alarmed; a little fortitude is required, that’s all. 

Bab. Is that all? Speak out! 

Brown. Ever had the stethoscope applied ? 

Bab. Never. 

Brown. [puts his fingers to BABICOMBE’S chest 
and takes a sight.) It’s as clear as daylight; your 


| attack is achronical complication of epidemical 


sensations acting through the nervous membranes, 


| associated with the diaphonous cuticles covering 


the inner metempsychosis of your periosteum. 
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Bab. Itis! Of my periosteum? And which is 
my periosteum? where is it situated ? 

Brown. Everywhere. 

Bab. That’s it—that’s where my complaint lies | 
—everywhere. But the remedy! There is a 
remedy, I hope? 

Brown. Out of eight patients, I have lost ten. 

Bab. But the eleventh ? 

Brown. Cured! 

Bab. How? 

Brown. Oh, you'd never submit to it. 

Bab. [buttoning his coat.) I would—I will. 

Brown. It’s a medicine for a horse. 

Bab. Bitter ? 

Brown. Very bitter! at least, so said No. 11. 

Bab. What did you do to him? 

Brown. I married him ! 

Bab. Married him ! 

Brown. Of course. What’s the cause of all | 
these sensations? The nerves! When the nerves 
are out of order, who can best soothe and calm 
them into their proper state of repose again? A 
wife! What’s the best medicine to attack them 
with? Cribbage! 


+ 


Bab. Wonderful ! 

[Runs for hat, and as if to depart. 

Brown. Where are you going ? 

Bab. Back to Devonshire for the horse medicine. 

Brown. Why there ? 

Bab. I know no one here. 

Brown. No, ungrateful man! can you have be- 
held unmoved the agitation of a young, fresh 
heart, palpitating within a yard of your insensible 
bosom ; a heart full of love and cribbage—I mean, 
devotion ? 

Bab. Who? which? where ? 

Brown. Hush! not a word! Rub up your hair. 

[BABICOMBE goes to glass. 


Enter AMANTHIS, R. D. 2 E. 


Come here, my child. [Aside.] Now cast down 
your eyes and turn your profile. Amanthis, the 
solemn moment is at length arrived when I must 
think of establishing you in life. 
. Aman. [aside.| Why, you said that just now. 

Brown. {aside.| It’s arrived again—turn your 
profile. Amanthis, here is the husband I have 
chosen for you. [Steps back, so that BABICOMBE 
and AMANTHIS may see each other—bvoth start. 

Aman. What ? 

Bab. Eh? 

Brown. [aside.] Tableau ! 

Aman. The tailor ? 

Bab. What the devil does she mean by calling 
me a tailor ? 

Brown. No; a disguise prompted by love—a 
subterfuge. 

ies {to BROWNSMITH.] Oh, papa, he’s too © 
old! 
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Brown. Not at all, the other was too young. 
He’s barely fifty, and you know you are consider- 
ably above— 

Aman. That’ll do; he looks older! 
unlike my Littlepop! 

Bab. (to Brown.] Why, it’s your daughter! how | 
can I marry her? Why, I’m your father-in-law! | 
Brown. Well, what then? It’s only tit for tat! 
I’m going to marry your daughter—why shouldn’t © 

you marry mine ? 

Bab. But isn’t she rather— 

Brown. Not at all! only forty-eight! a little 
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_ Allow me to express, and believe me sincere— 


' face! 


and look out for Kitty. 
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over-aged, perhaps, for a daughter, but positively 
juvenile fora wife. You're just fifty, no disparity ; 
you were made for each other. Oh! you don’t 
know the cribbage there is in store for you. 

Bab. Indeed! Well, I certainly was struck 
with her the first time I saw her! 

Brown. Sympathy! 

Bab. And you think she could love me ? 

Brown. Blind man! How little you understand 
the female heart! She doats upon you. 

Aman. Stop, papa! [Zo BABICOMBE.] Sir, I 
am indeed flattered by the proposal of so worthy 
an individual, but our marriage is impossible. 

Brown. Amanthis! 

Bab. What does she say ? 

Aman. Iam already under a solemn engage- 
ment to a young officer, who— 

Brown. No such thing. 


The 
captain’s a monster, and betrays you for a Kitty ! 
Aman. My Littlepop! Never! I'll not believe 
it. You wish to injure him in my eyes, but in vain. 
Brown. Besides, an officer is always on the 


march. You would be separated from papa! My | 
child, my child! it would break my heart! 
Aman. Nay, do not weep, dear papa. I will 


write to you by every post—four pages crossed 

Six times over. 

Brown. {aside.] Ob, Lord! 

[ Aloud.| But I tell you he’s gone. 
Aman. My heart tells me he will return. 
Brown. Your heart’s an old twaddle, and does 

not know what it’s talking about. 

Enter SUSAN, L. D. 1 E. 
Susan. Captain Littlepop! 
inter CAPTAIN LITTLEPOP, L. D.'1 E. 

Capt. Well, here lam! I’ve decided at last! 

Aman. [triumphant.] There, I told you so! 
[Turns her profile. 

Brown. The devil take him! 

Capt. It’s all right—I’ve made up my mind. 

Brown. To refuse ? 

Capt. To accept. 


what a treat! 


Three hundred pounds a 


_ year, indeed! Who could resist? [Zo AMANTHIS. ] | 


Brown. [turning her towards him.| Right about 


Capt. [starting away.] Oh, Lord! No, I can’t. 
I couldn’t stand the quizzing. [Aside.] VU go 
[Hat L. D. 1 E. 

Aman. Well, of all the rude bears— 

Bab. {to BRown.] What did he say ? 

Brown. Poor fellow! he’s annihilated! She has 
cast him off, and all for you, you lucky dog! Call 
her Amanthis, and she’s yours. 

Bab. What! refuse a handsome young officer, 
and all for me! Oh, madame! Oh, Amanthis! 

Brown. {to AMANTHIS.] You hear? Now don’t 
be a fool. It’s your last chance. Call him Bar- 
naby, and he’s yours. 


COSTUMES.—_-MODERN. 
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Aman. Barnaby, there’s my hand ! 
Brown. Oh, rapture! [Zo BARNABY.] Say, Oh, 
rapture ! 4 

Bab. [without the slightest emotion.| Oh, rap- |4 
ture! [Offers box.] Let me offer this pledge of 
mutual esteem. 

Aman. With pleasure. 

Brown. Touching spectacle ! 

Bab. May this friendly pinch be the symbol of 
future bliss ! 

Brown. Exactly; the symbol’s complete.— | 
[Aside.| A pinch before marriage, a scratch after- 
wards. 

Bab. Amanthis! 

Aman. Barnaby! 

Brown. Bless you, my children! 


[ Takes a pinch. 


[ They embrace. 
At last I’ve 


Enter ANNIE, with her bonnet on, carrying a band- 
box, L. D. 2 E. 


Annie. Now, papa, I’m ready. 

Brown. To be married? So much the better— | 
soamI! Here I am! 
band-box, and take off your bonnet—everything’s 
settled! ll marry you in a minute! 

Annie. What’s settled ? 

Aman. Everything, dear mamma! 

Annie. Again! What, do you call that settled ? 

Brown. No, that would be a settler. Amanthis, 
dear, you mustn’t call her mamma. That’s what 
she must call you. She’s your daughter now. 

Aman. What do you say ? 

Brown. Allow me to introduce to you Mrs. 
Barnaby Babicombe, of Babicombe Bay. You 
wouldn’t have her for your child, so I’ve turned 
her into your mother. 

Annie. What! Papa, do you mean to say that 
you— 

Bab. It’s for my periosteum, dear. 

Brown. Babicombe, what are you thinking 
about ? 

Bab. Stop! I’m trying to understand, when you 


have a little Toddlekins, what relation it will be t) 


to me. Let’s see—if Dick’s father is Tom’s son, 
what relation is Dick to Tom? I can’t make it 
out. 

Brown. It’s only some little boy fresh from 
school can do it. Is there any little boy here can 
help us? It’s a nice little sum. My first wife’s 
husband’s eldest daughter’s mother will now be 
my second wife’s father’s daughter-in-law’s aunt; 
consequently, my present wife’s youngest daugh- 
ter’s grandmother will be her father-in-law’s 
second witfe’s mother-in-law’s husband. No—I 
can’t doit. Is there any young gentleman here, 
home for the holidays, who will undertake it? If 
so, I shall be here every evening, ready to receive 
his solution of the puzzling relationship of Lit- 
TLE TODDLEKINS. 


THE END. 
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| neck—and all for what ? Simply because a beau- 
| tiful woman chose to express a womanish wish for 


| Marquis, you are certainly either a hero or a fool. 


| yourself !—your boots full of sand, your clothes 


“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR,. JOHNSON. 
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CHARACTERS. 
NPM BTUC Meas csi sings «0.000250 6 8 Tas veecre A Republican. 
The "ep aie PIU i ctecie ctiecls)s aces ce vices s © A boy of eighteen. 
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Time, 1793. Scene, Chateau of St. Ber nard, on the coast of No 
mandy. 


ScENE.—A Garden. Conservatory and summer- 
house R.; trees of the park u.; a wall ©. with 
practicable door; on the window-ledge of the 
summer-house a white lily; the pedestal of a 
Statue L. 


The MARQUIS discovered peeping over the wall. 


Marquis. Well, I suppose this is the Chateau 
of St. Bernard—I'm sure it must be; at any rate, 
I intend to see for myself. [Jumps from the wall 
into the garden.] Well, here I am at last, and 
safe, I hope, for a minute or two. This mode of. 
entry certainly looks rather suspicious; but how 
could it possibly be helped? Situated as I was, 
it was better to get over the wall than break open 
the gate. Besides being a more gentlemanly pro- | 
ceeding, it was easier done. But what an adven- 
ture! what a romance! whata poem this journey | 
of mine has been! Fancy crossing the Channel 
in a wretched fishing smack, fichting single- 
handed with the fierce waves, the coast- guard, 
the smell of fish, and the inexorable law against 
emigres! But now let me consider: if I happen to 
fall into the hands of the peasantry, I shall be 
torn limb from limb; if the soldiers catch me, I 
shall be shot; and yet I risked all this—risked 
the danger of being drowned and breaking my 


a white lily grown in France. My dear young 


Just now, my friend, upon my honor, you are cer- 
tainly not in an enviable condition. Just look at 


saturated with sea-water. Ah, my beautiful coun- 


tess, this little freak of yours will some day cost 
you dear! We will be quits some time or other ; 

mark my words, you will have to pay for this ec- 
centric visit of mine to the Chateau of St. Bernard. 

By the bye, I hope I am right, after all. I ean’t 
possibly have made a mistake about the place. 

Let me consult my instructions: ‘‘ The estate of 
St. Bernard, on the coast of Normandy ”—come, 
that’s all right—“ five minutes’ walk from a little 
fishing village ”—right again—‘‘ at the bottom of 
the park ”—here I am—‘‘ a little door ”—here it 
is—‘‘ a summer-house ”—delightful !— 
vatory ”—rapture !— 
—|[looking L. through the trees] ah, I see it! Oh, 


I’m all right; there’s not a shadow of a doubt | 
about it. I was not troubled with any detail, and | 


-|perhaps it’s as well;.for I see a tricolor over the 
castle-tower, and I don’t think Madame la Com- 
tesse reckoned on that indignity. Fancy my ex- 
pecting to find a deserted mansion, weeds in the 


‘moat and lichen on the walls, every door fes- 


tooned with dainty spiders’ webs, and all that 
sort of thing! 
world which has not been traversed by some foot, 
and certainly this place seems no exception to the 


rule, for, if I mistake not, a civilized Friday is | 


already on my track. Upon my honor, I am 
rather awkwardly situated. But who cares? an 


adventure is worth nothing without danger, and | 


escapades are the making of heroes. Still, I must 
not be rash. Caution is not necessarily cowardice, 
and self-preservation is the secret of success. 
Now, let me see, where shall I hide myself? Oh, 


of course, in the conservatory. [Opens it.] What ¢ 
I expect the people have all | 
departed, to cut one another’s throats. I sincerely | 
trust they have—for then there will be less chance + 


a delicious place ! 


of my being discovered. 
[ Goes into conservatory, and shuts himself in. 
Enter HECTOR, hurriedly, hiding two bottles under 
his jacket. 
Oh, where on earth shall I hide? It 
safe there, and I shall be found. here; 


Hector. 
won’t be 


and as to the other place— Well, ll sit down here + 


pa 
; 
; 
: 


for a moment, at any rate, and think. 
bench.] I feel as nervous as a kitten. 

Marquis. [half opening the door.| He doesn’t 
look a very terrible sort of fellow. 

Hector. I must not lose time. 
fellow and his daughter are reading the papers, I 
shall have a few minutes te myself. Now, isn’t it 
natural—oh, how good it smells!—for a young 
fellow who has never tasted any wine to feel some 


[Sits on a 
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“a conser- | 
‘‘not far off, the old chateau” | 


I believe there is-no desert in the | 


While the old |t 
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_ lieve he is saying his grace. 


| citizen Villeneuve coming! 


_no time to be lost. I am surrounded by enemies, 
_and I must get out of this place as soon as _possi- | 


LH Weare wee Lit Lay: 


curiosity as to what it is like? There, don’t talk | see any lilies. I’m sure this must be the place. 
_ to me about Normandy cider; any low fellow can 


drink that! Now this, I expect, is the kind of 
stuff that— Oh, how splendid it does smell! 
Marquis. Why doesn’t the fellow drink? I be- 


Hector. I wonder if any one can see me here? 
Perhaps it will be better to sit on the steps. Yes, 
I think on the whole, that— 

Marquis. Confound the fellow! he makes me 
thirsty to look at him. 

Hector. [sitting on the steps.| Now which shall 
I begin with—the red wine or the white? The red 
looks best, somehow; but still the smell of the 
white seems to say, Hector— Good gracious! 


Villeneuve. [outside, irritably.] Hector! 

Hector. Coming, citizen! 
hide the bottles? In the conservatory. 

Marquis. [opening the door.| Give them to me. 

Hector. A thief! | 

Marquis. One word, and I'll tell all. Come, 
now, I like your impudence, calling me a robber, 
you young— 

Hector. You won't tell, then ? 

Vil. (outside, but nearer.| Hector! 

Hector. What shall I do? Here he comes! 

Marquis. Give them to me, I tell you. 

Hector. Why, you'll drink all the wine! 

Marquis. [throwing off Hecror.] One word 
from you about me, and I tell all. Remember! 


_ [Lakes the bottles, and shuts himself in the conser- 


vatory. 
Enter VILLENEUVE. 


Vil. The boy must have gone to sleep some- 
where. Oh, here you are, you young villain ! Why 
did you not answer when [ called ? 

Hector. Beg your pardon, citizen! Ihallooed as 
loud as ever I could, but you know this park is 
such a big place. 

Vil. Yes, it isa big place, you young idiot ; and 
here have I been running about it for the last 
hour after you. What are you doing here ? 

Hector. Doing? why, what should I be doing ? 
Only taking a walk. 

Vil. Come with me; I want you directly. 

Hector. Vll be with you in less than two 
minutes. [VILLENEUVE goes L. HECTOR sneaks 
back to the conservatory.| I can’t leave that thief 
of a fellow with my wine. 

Vil.. Will you come with me ? 

Hector. I assure you I was coming. 

Vil. Thank you—I prefer seeing mischief before 
me. You go first. [ Hxveunt. 

Marquis. [half opening the door, undecided 
whether to come out or not.| Well, this looks lively. 
I suppose that old fellow is the owner of the place. 
I’m glad they’re gone. I thought once or twice 
it was all up with me. Now, my young friend, you 
must get your wits about you. There is certainly 


ble. The old man will be back in a minute; the 
young man will return for his wine to a certainty. 
Now for my white lily, and I’m off at once. That 
wine was the very thing I wanted; I feela better 
boy for it. What do my instructions say? “B 
the side of the statue ”—the statue ? well, I sup- 
pose there was a statue here once upon a time— 
“a bed of white lilies.” [He hunts about.] I don’t 


Now where shall I | try and pick the lily. 


y |rough and unkind, but you must forgive all that. 


The time is getting on, too. It’s no use, I can’t |- 
give itup. I’ve sworn to take back the white /|+ 
lily, and take it back I will. But at this rate it 
seems very likely that I shall not even take back 4 
my head. What a pity, when everything was |: 
going off so beautifully! I have well paid the 
men with the boat, and they have promised to | 
wait for me. At sunset I am to join them without 
fail, and the time is getting on. Oh, what a vex- 
ation this is! Everything here but the silly lily. 
What is the use of the wall, or the trees, or the |3 
chateau, or any of the things [have found! Ah, |¢ 
what’s that on the window-sill up there? Rap- |} 
ture! <A white lily! it smiles upon me. I shall |% 
win yet. [Kisses his hand to the flower, runs up | 
the steps of the summer-house, and leans over to 


Enter VILLENEUVE and MARIE, L. 


Vil. I told Hector he would find us here. 

Marquis. [aside.] Caught again, and in the 
arms of victory ! [Stoops down behind the railing. 

Marie V. Yes, this is much the shortest way to 
the village. 

Marquis. [aside.] I hope it is. [Runs from the 
steps and dashes into the conservatory. 

Vil. What was that? Did you see anything? 

Marie V. Where, father ? 

Vil. There, by the conservatory—something 
like a shadow. 

Marie V. Oh, I dare say it was a fox—there 
are several of them about the park. While I 
work at my window in the summer-house I often 
see them. 

Vu. Now that the wolves have gone, the foxes 
think they will have the place to themselves, I 
suppose. 

Marie V. Come, sit down here by me. Why, 
how feverish you are! your hands are burning! 

Vil. Are they, my child? Iam quite well. 

Marie V. Although you have told me nothing, 
I am quite sure you had bad news this morning. 
Oh, it’s all very well to say no! I am well aware 
of the dangers that surround us. 

Vil. Don’t fear, darling; the game is in our 
hands. Our soldiers are fine, brave fellows, all as 
brave as—as Henri! 

Marie V. [lowering her eyes.| Dear Henri! But 
if there has been no bad news, why are you so 
sad? Why do you always look so disconsolate 
and ill ? 

Vil. My darling, it is nothing; don’t think of 
me—it is really nothing; at any rate, it will pass 
away. Ihave got horrid thoughts about me some- 
times; visions very dark and very sad. 

Marie V. Then I will free you from them at 
once. 

Vil. With what ? 

Marie V. With this, and this! [Kisses him. 

Vil. Marie, my child, [roughly] you must not! 
I cannot bear it. 

Marie V. Father, what have I done? é 
Vil. [getting up.| Leave me, darling, if you | 
love me! [Softening again, and taking his daugh- 
ter to his heart.) Poor child! Don’t kiss me, 
though, my love. [Sits down by her side.| I was 


But if you only knew how terribly you resemble ; 
her sometimes—the same soft voice, the same |?) 
sweet look—just for a minute, every now and then, | 49 
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|| Isee her before me as I saw her once. And then, 


|| she is dead to me. 
|| so. 


} when you put your little arms about my neck, and 


turn your lips to mine— 


like this! 
Vil. Why not? The dead cannot speak, and 


and go-—days throughout which I feel no pain—I 
see nothing, remember nothing—and then I am 
really happy. But it is only for a little time. The 


‘|| night comes at last, and with it some bitter hour, 


‘|| bringing back sharp pains and still more agoniz- 
|| ing recollections. 
\| when, after work was done, I used to hurry home 
‘| and see her sitting by the fire-light, and the 
| little one—you, Marie—playing at her mother’s 


I travel back to the old days, 


‘|, feet. Can you remember how beautiful she was— 
|| how proud? and how she smiled when I caught 


you up in my arms and kissed you, darling? Do 
you remember ? 
Marie V. Father, you should not talk in this 


| way. 


Vu. But, Marie, have you forgotten that even- 
ing when I returned and found you alone—found 
you crying over your playthings up in a corner of 


|| the room? “ Mamma is gone forever !” you whis- 
‘| pered through your tears; and I, not knowing 
| what you meant, burst out laughing. And still 


you cried; and the words kept echoing in my 
_ ears, “‘ Mamma is gone forever !” There are some 


| men in the world who, knowing nothing but hap- 


piness from their cradle, are still so hunery for 
further joys, that they steal about like thieves, 
robbing us of our little share of bliss. Oh, heaven! 


_ the empty house—the silent, sorrowful meal at 


the table suddenly grown too big for one—the 


_ heaven! the long, sleepless nights, the tedious, 
| dreary days, the salt hot tears in the eyes, the 


| Vil. I never had my revenge! He got 


to go to sleep and forget it all; but I never shall 


swift, bitter curses on the tongue! I should like 


| 
i) tiny children’s frocks which a man must buy! Oh, 
) 


until I die. 
Marie V. Father! 
away, 
this well-bred gentleman, and died far away from 
here. But what a day that was when our good 


all my triumph. | I flattered myself that it was on 


| my account that the people rose, and that a whole 


| time came at last! I fancied it was all my quarrel, 


| race became extinct for the sin of this one man. 


| contrive to drive this hatred out of your heart. 


Marie V. Come, this must never be—I must 


__ Vil. My child, don’t misunderstand me! You 
_ have your own quiet corner in my heart, and there 


| you will always remain. My love for you is all the 


Sweetness that is left me in life: you must know 
that. Why, if my heart only contained the bitter 
hatred of these high-born gentlemen of which I 
have spoken, long ago I would have— 

Marie V. [stopping him.] Hush! here’s Hector! 


Enter HECTOR. 
Hector. Here are the papers you wanted, citizen 


| Villeneuve. 


Vil. Put them down. 
Hector. [aside.] Now, I should very much like to 


| know if that fellow is there still! 


Vil. Good-by, Marie. 
Marie V. What, going to leave me ? 
Vi. Yes, I have got a great deal todo. Ihave 
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Marie V. Father, you must not, shall not talk. 


Sometimes I fancy it is really | 
Yes, there are days, long days, which come | 


heard there are some very suspicious boats about 
the coast, and it is by no means well guarded, I 
know. 

Hector. That it certainly is not. [Aside.] I sup- 
/pose the poor devil is dead with fright by this 
time. 

Vil. At any rate, I shall go and see for myself. 

Hector. [aside.] I don’t feel at all comfortabk, 
now I know that fellow is sneaking about here. 

Vil. Come, Hector, don’t stand idling about. 

Hector. Why, you won’t leave me alone for a 
minute ! 

Vil. Come along. 

Hector. Do you want me again ? 

Vil. Want you again! of course I do. 
going to let you dawdle away your time. 

Hector. But, citizen, ought I not to stay and 
protect your daughter ? 

Marie V. Protect me! What for, I wonder? 
You have got wonderfully careful all of a sudden. 
Am I not alone all day ? 7 

Hector. Yes; but perhaps it is not safe to-day. 

Marie V. Why not to-day, as much as any other 
day? : 
Hector. Well, I don’t say there is any danger : 
but still— 

Vil. Come, come! no more talking. Take these 
papers, and be off. Marie Villeneuve is no coward. 


| 


I am not 


‘She is a republican heart and soul, the daughter 


of a patriot, and fiancée to a noble-hearted soldier. 
Our women are not like the fine ladies of other 
days. Marie Villeneuve can take care of herself. 
Be off! 
Marie V. That indeed she can! I’m no coward, 
Master Hector, as you ought to know by this time. 
Hector. [aside, taking up the papers.) Yes, 


that’s all very well; but they don’t know what I | 


know. What on earth am I to do? 
ifel 
me! 

Marie V. Hector, don’t you see father wants 
vou ? 

Hector. ’m coming. [Aside.] Suppose that 
fellow’s hatching some dreadful plot, and I’m 
dragged into it against my will! They’ll kill me 


He'll peach 


[Aloud.] Coming, citizen, coming! 

Vil. What on earth are you waiting there for? 

Hector. I’ve got something on my mind—some- 
thing dreadful to tell you. 

Vil. Well, come along and tell me, as it is so 
very dreadful, when we are alone. 

Hector. But— 

Vil. [pushing him towards the door.] Come, I 
can’t wait any longer. 

Hector. But if I were to— 

Vu. Now, no more talking—come along! 
| Marie V. Good-by, father, then, till this even- 
ing. You won’t be late, will you? 

[Hxeunt VILLENEUVE and HECTOR. 

Hector. [opening the door again.| For mercy’s 
sake, hear me! 

Marie V. What, back again? 

Hector. Shut yourself up in the summer-house, 
I implore. [Hvxit. Outside.] Coming, citizen, 
coming! 

Marie V. [near the door, half open.] Shut my- 
Self up in the summer-house! Why? 

Marquis. [coming out of the conservatory.) I 
don’t hear any one. They have all gone at last. 

Marie V. 1 wonder what Hector meant? 


a7 , 


each, and, confound it, he’s got proofs against 
P ? ’ } gotp 8 


for a spy! Oh, Ill tell everything, come what may. | 
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Marquis. It’s very wearisome, playing at hide- 
and-seek like this allday. What couldthat charm- 
ing domestic scene between the old man and the 
girl on the bench there have been about? I saw 
_it all, but I could not hear a word. Kisses and 
sighs, tears and sobs. And what a charming girl 
she was! 

Marie V. [shutting the door.] There! they’re 
gone at last. 

Marquis. [startled, goes again to the conserva- 
_ tory.) Caught again! 

Marie V. [stopping on the first step.] What 
was that I heard? I’m sure I heard some one 


tor has put all this folly into my head. [ Goes 
slowly up the steps.| What should I be afraid of? 
What a child Iam! If Henri could only see me, 
how he would laugh! Dear Henri! [Leans on the 
rau.| I have been a very naughty child to neglect 
him so, and must write hima long, sweet letter, 
_andmake it up. I wonder where he is, and what 
he is doing now, far away—ever so far away from 
here! But Ihave got one thing to remind me 
_ofhim. Oh, what should I do without my sweet 
| white lily ? 
_ lily in the grounds! Every morning when I wake, 
_Icome and look at it, and think of him; and, 
_ Somehow, I have looked at it so long, and thought 


of talisman. I would not have anything happen 
to it for the world. If it were to die, I should 
fancy he would die too! 

Marquis. (looking out of the conservatory.] Why, 
they have left me the girl who’s fond of kissing ! 

[Makes a noise. 

Marie V. It’s in the conservatory! I’m sure 
there’s some one in the conservatory! [Comes down 
_ the steps, and walks straight to the door of the 
_ conservatory, which she throws wide open.| Well, 
_ sir, what are you doing here ? 

Marquis. [coming out.| I would not hurt you 
_ for the world, upon my honor. 

Marie V. I have no fear of that. 
what are you doing here ? 

Marquis. Oh, how fierce she looks! . 

Marie V. There is no need to frown and shrug 
your shoulders—I am not frightened in the least. 
To tell you the truth, I thought at first you were 
a little girl dressed up as a man. 

Marquis. Did you indeed, my darling ? 

Marie V. [going back towards a bell.| Not one 
step farther. Were you the fiercest and strongest 
man in the world, I have only to pull this cord, 
and I should immediately have a hundred peasants 
on the spot. [ She takes the cord. 

Marquis. Quite so; I don’t doubt it in the least. 
But as you have no reason to be afraid, aud cer- 
tainly are not afraid, it is quite useless to summon 
any assistance. 

Marie V. Do you know, sir, you are playing us 
_ avery shabby trick ? 

Marquis. What do you take me for ? 

Marie V. How should I know? I have not the 
slightest idea who you are, what you are, or where 
you come from. I only know thatI find you 
hiding about in these grounds, and when I ask 
you why you are here, you refuse to answer me. 

Marquis. Would you mind, first of all, taking 
your hand off that bell? You can’t think how it 
annoys me to be distrusted. 

Marie V. Well, sir? 


I simply ask, 
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‘you that I was? 
_ speak! What nonsense, though! That silly Hec- 


you know—Van— 
How I do love that flower, the last. 
‘Specimens, Mr. Van ? 


lieve me. 
of him so much, that my white lily seems a sort | 


> >4 


hy 


Marquis. [aside.] She certainly is a charming’ 
girl, and fierce as a little lion. She amuses me i 
{Alowd.] I will tell you the truth, mademoiselle. 

Marie V. It strikes me that you are not aware 
of the times in which we are living. F. 

Marquis. A thousand pardons! Politeness was | 
one of those qualities which was lately banished | 
from France, along with all the good people. | 

Marie V. Well, I can’t say that you have sue- © 
ceeded in bringing it back again. Are youa 
foreigner ? a 

Marquis. What could possibly have persuaded | 
My rough accent, I suppose. ~ 
The Republicans, by the bye, are so polished. | 
Yes, I ama Hollander from Rotterdam—a botanist © 
on the tramp. 

Marie V. Indeed! y 

Marquis. For years I have heard of some won-_ 
derful white lilies, which are only to be found near | 
the Chateau of St. Bernard. Iam most anxious | 
to secure a good specimen. 4] 

Marie V. And your name is— ft 

Marquis. My name—my name is Van— Van— | 


oa 


Marie V. And you say you are searching for | 
Marquis. [aside.] She does not seem to be- 1 


Marie V. Is this all you have to say ? 
Marquis. All I have to say! you don’t seem to | 
believe what I have said. : | 
Marie V. [steadily.| Now please understand © 
me. It does not much matter who or what you 
are—robber, gardener, call yourself anything you © 
like. I don’t know how it is, but I seem to haye | 
a sort of kindly pity for you, poor child. What 
youcame here for, why you were hiding over | 
there, I shall not ask and I don’t care to know. © 
There is only one thing I wish to impress upon © 
you—I have not seen you; and now you had 
better go. 
Marquis. [aside.| This will never do; I can’t 
go without the white lily, and I can’t steal the 
white lily before her very eyes. | 
Marie V. Well, sir, why don’t you go? ; 
Marquis. [going up to her.| Mademoiselle, I am 7) 
not a robber, and on the soil of France Iam at 7 
home. Iam an emigre, and I have come back to 
France for a wild boyish freak. If I were dis- %) 
covered, I should have to die; now you know all, © 
and my life is in your hands. | 
Marie V. It were better you died long ago than © 
spoke these words to me. Listen, child! I told H 
you just now that J had not seen you, and IF 
warned you to go at once. Is not this the truth? 7 
Why did you disobey me, and why did you not 7 
depart at once? Do you think I could not tell 7 
from what source you came, with your lily face? 7 
A gardener with delicate hands like those! Why— § 
why did you compel me to denounce you? At all § 
risks I must do my duty. I shall denounce you, 7 
and you will have to die! ; 
Hector. [calling without.] Marie, are you safe? § 
are you safe ? [MARIE trembles. _— | 
Marquis. You have spoken the truth. It’s all . 
up with me. rt | 
Hector. [still without.] Marie, Marie! are yo a | 
safe ? . 
Marquis. What are you waiting for? Why net 


open the door ? 
Marie V. {aside.| No, I cannot; he is such 4 
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child. [Hector knocks at the door. Aloud.] 
What will become of you ? . 
Marquis. I will spare you the pain. I will open 
the door myself. 
Marie V. No! for mercy’s sake, stay here. 
Marquis. Stay here! 
Hector. [outside.| Will you open the door? 
Marie V. [to MARQuIs.] Not a word. [Points 
to the pedestal of the statue. MARQUIS hides. 
Hector. [appearing over the waill.] Oh, there 


) you are! 


Marie V. Of course Iam! Where should I be? 


| What have you been making all this noise for? 


has anything happened ? 
Hector. You’ve put me in an agony of fright. 


|| Why didn’t you answer? 


| thousand thanks ! 


Marie V. I can’t distress myself about all your 


| silly fears. 


Hector. Are you alone ? N 
Marie V. What do youmean? Alone! of course 


|} Lam. Ican’t understand what has put all these 
| foolish fancies into your head. Have youseen any 
| one about here ? 


Hector. Seen anybody! Oh, what a notion! 


| | No, I have not seen anybody, but I know the 


country is full of suspicious characters. 
Marquis. [from his hiding-place.| Come, that’s 
ood ! 
3 Hector. I came here ina hurry to see if you 
were all right; I really think you had better shut 
yourself into the summer-house. 

Marie V. Come, no more of this nonsense! I 
am all right; but you had better not let my father 
see you here again. 

Hector. Vm going. [Appearing again.] If you 
haven’t seen anything, or heard anything, you 
know it is all right; but if you were in the sum- 
mer-house— 

Marie V. Yes, yes, I know; be off, there’s a 
good boy. 

Hector. [appearing again.| I say, shall I send 
any one to you? 

Marie V. Hector! 

Hector. Well? 

Marie V. I thought I heard my father calling. 

Hector. [jumping off the wall.| Oh, he’s forever 
calling! Youdid put mein such a fright! All 
right—I’m down and off. 

[MARIE waits at the door till he is gone. 

Marie V. [to MARqguis.] You heard what 
passed ? 

Marquis. [coming from his hiding-place.] A 

Marie V. Some one has seen you about here, 
and escape will be almost impossible. 

Marquis. Don’t distress yourself about me—I 
shall get off somehow. 

Marie V. Timplore you to be careful. I don’t 
know what to do. For my sake, don’t delay any 
longer. 

Marquis. If you want to get rid of me, you can 


| do so very easily. Give me that which I came to 
*| seek, then give me time to thank you, and you this is what the voice says: ‘‘ Marquis, my child, 
will see me no more. 


Marie V. You came here for a flower! And 
what is this flower, for which you have risked | 
your young life? | 

Marquis. Ah, it’s a long story! 

Marie V. Do you think, after what I have told 
you, I would listen to it ? 

Marquis. I will tell you in as few words as 
possible. In a little drawing-room over in En- 
gland— [ Sits down. 

Marie V. Good heavens! he is sitting down. 


Marquis. Please sit down here, and I will tell 
you my story. I was talking of a drawing-room 
in England. In this little drawing-room certain 
emigres, Sworn friends, and bound together by 
all sorts of ties, meet together every evening. 
Wine flows, wit sparkles and laughter echoes in 


our little miniature France over in that desolate | 


island. Now picture to yourself that little king- 
dom over there existing between four walls, and 
in fancy I will take you there. 


fussy abbe, like a busy bee, is buzzing about from 
flower to flower; there is a whist-table, and gray- 
haired old fellows playing at it. All our little 
world is there. There is only one whom I have 
forgotten to mention. A countess sits apart in a 
dark cozy corner, and at her elbow—ever at her 
elbow—is a stripling of a marquis. All the doors 
are shut. At last the whist is over; it is time to 
conspire; so they plot—against love ! 

Marie V. Are you mad ? 

Marquis. I tell you they conspire against love— 
the young love that has ebbed away from the 
four old men who stand doddering. ‘‘ Don’t talk 
to me of love,” says one: ‘‘in my days men did 
brilliant deeds, now they can only brag.” 


ager, who says: ‘‘Love is not what it was in 
years gone by; then men loved and died.” 
there such a thing as love ?” simpers a third. “I 
hope not; it is unbecoming ;” and there is a laugh 
at the simple jokelet. And then all at once the 


stripling marquis, who has been beating his boy- | 


ish heels upon the floor up in the dark coruer, 
flings himself into the middle of the room, the red 
blood rushing up to his white cheeks. 
of this!” he says; ‘‘ enough of this; I will stand 
champion for this poor love, whom you all de- 
spise; I will be her defender! My friends, you 
talk too fast. There is some true love left in the 
world, capable of mighty deeds and heroic ac- 
tions—love spotless and stainless, for whose dear 
sake a life can be bartered for asmile. Say what 
you will, sneer as you will, I will be love’s cham- 
pion to-day.” At this impetuous outburst, a loud 
roar of laughter rings through the room. The 
vicomte exerts himself sufficiently to smile, and 
the abbe crosses himself in sheer amazement. 
After the laughter comes a long silence, and it is 
broken at last by a sweet, measured voice; and 


I have a sad longing for one of the famous white 


Marie V. How can I tell what you came here lilies which used to grow in the gardens of my 


to seek? What wasit? Do tell me. 

Marquis. Only a little flower; give me this lit- 
tle flower and I will go. 

Marie V. This is no time for jesting. 


Marquis. [going towards the steps.| Indeed, I 


do not jest! 


Chateauof St. Bernard, over in thedear old coun- 
try.” 

Marie V. She said that? 

Marquis. She certainly said that. The boy 
marquis set sail that night, mademoiselle, and 
here he is. 
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It is nine o’clock | 
at night, and all the conspirators are assembled. — 
A vicomte is warming himself at the fire, a cheva- | 
ilier admiring himself in the glass, and a little | 


And | 
then a deep sigh comes from some painted dow- | 
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Marie V. Then it was for a woman’s whim that 
_ you risked your life ? 

Marquis. Precisely so; and I was proud to do it. 
Marie V. And she let you go without a sigh, 
_ without a tear! Did she not stop you at the 
_ door and kiss you, saying, ‘‘Come back; we were 
both fools, and I the worst fool of the two”? No; 
I suppose, with a cruel, haughty look of disdain, 
she saw you march quietly off to your death. 
What kind of stuff is it that passes through these 
women’s veins ? 

Marquis. These women, as you call them, ma- 
demoiselle, have in their veins the purest and 
noblest blood in France; the same blood that 

fired the faces of the beauties of the middle ages, 

when they threw their gloves into the arena, 

shrieking, ‘‘ The man who loves me best!” In the 

good old times, escutcheons showed a glove between 
_ the bleeding claws of a hungry lion; nowadays 
we see a flower crushed by some mean republican 
device. 

Marie V. Have you no mother ? 

Marquis. She is dead. 

Marie V. She would have wept salt tears for 
you had she lived; and if her tears had no effect 
upon you, sooner than let you go, she would have 
whipped you and put you to bed. 

Marquis. Would she, indeed? I should like you 
to tell me, then, once for all, the difference be- 
tween a baby anda man? Do you judge him by 
his height, or what? Do heart or shoulders de- 
cide the dispute? I don’t think you quite under- 
stand me. 

Marie V. Well, if you want me to look upon 
this freak of yours as a noble action, will you first 
tell me whether you think it a manly deed to 
risk your life for caprice, a flower—bah !—nothing? 
Is your blood not worth spilling for a better and 
holier cause ? 

Marquis. A nobler and a holier cause? Would 
it have been better to risk powder and shot in 
Vendee or on the banks of the Rhine? I can’t 
say I think it would. 

Marie V. [aside.] I don’t think he is such a 
child, after all. 

Marquis. Besides, one’s life is dreary enough 
amidst those wretched Thames fogs—excitement 
is soon over; some new face, some new scandal, 
some fresh quarrel; it is soon over. What on 
earth is there to be done in that detestable coun- 
try? But when the chance does come—a chance 
_ of seeing France once more; a chance of battling 
_ royally for love; a chanceof satisfying a beautiful 
_ woman—tell me honestly, was this not worth 
such a life as mine? [Changing.] Have I risked 
_ it for nothing, after all? Give me the white lily. 

Maurie V. There are no lilies lett ; some enthu- 
siast has torn up every root. 

Marquis. There is one more, I think. Look 
_ up at that window. 

Marie V. Up there! my lily? I can never part 
_ with that. 

Marquis. Why, it’s only a flower—a mere noth- 
ing—is it not ? 

Marie V. That flower is very dear to me. 
_ who gave it is far away. 

Marquis. Then it is all up with me! 

Marie V. You take the matter too seriously. 
The woman who did not hesitate to send you 
here has forgotten all about the lily. She has ac- 
quired some new whim by this time. 
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Marquis. Mademoiselle, you are not kind. Tf |} 
it is as you say, let me at least die fancying what | 
is not. 

Marie V. Die for a woman who loves you not? 
Why, what in heaven’s name would you do for a | 
woman who adored you? ii 

[A song is heard in the distance. 

Marquis. The signal! Do you hear? 

[Both listen. Chorus in the distance. 


If life were loud with laughter, 
And love could then forsake 

Regrets which dim hereafter, 
And rain which eyelids shake ; 


If, worn and wan with weeping, 


My heart were in your keeping ; » 
If sorrow died in sleeping— 
Ah, then if I might awake! 
Tra la, la, la, la, la, la—tra Ja, la, la. : 
Ps 


Marie V. What song is that? 
Marquis. What song? You shall hear. It has |} 
three stanzas. The first tells me that a boat is |} 
anchored in the bay, only waiting to take me baek |} 
to England. . 
Marie V. What then ? 
Marquis. 'The second stanza warns 
time! Make haste!” 
Marie V. Then you must depart at once? 
Marquis. The song is not yet over. r 
Marie V. But the third stanza—what does the |? 
third stanza signify ? 
Marquis. The third says, 
gone. Heaven bless you !” 
Marie V. Why, then, do you stand here ? 
Marquis. Here I shall stand, mademoiselle, un- |§ 
til the song is over; and then, when they are all |; 
safe, and I left all alone, then I shall shriek out, |: 
‘““Vive le Roi!” standing within earshot of the 
Chateau of St. Bernard. . 
Marie V. You are determined to die, then ? 
Marquis. am determined not to go back to |: 
England without that for which I came. } 
Marie V. Why should you ask me to break my B 
oath, in order that you may keep your promise ? 7 
You have promised to take away the flower—well 
and good ; and I have sworn to cherish it. { 
Marquis. Mademoiselle, I am dumb. You are | 
in love. I understand your motive—everything, | 
Marie V. Then your death will be at my door. 
Marquis. Why so? Already you have spoken 
falsely to save my life. What more can you do? 
No; let it be as itis. I only die because I think 
death is best, and by my death I am proud to 
prove that there is some heroism in love. | 
Marie V. [at the bottom of the steps.] To think | 
that such women as these make heroes! [Runs | 
up the steps.] Marquis, even she would not like |¥ 
you to die for her. Take the flower! [She throws it. |4 
Marquis. 'The white lily! Bless you for this! | 
Marie V. Now that you have got your prize, 
depart. iB | 
Marquis. [kneeling with the lily.] Don’t send |} 
me away quite yet. Iam so happy! 
Marie V. Why, will you never be content ? 
Marquis. [springing up.] I owe everything in © | 
the world to you. But don’t think I triumph at |# 
your expense. You can take back that which | 
you have given. Here, take back the lily; but, |# 
taken back, there is one thing of which you can- 
not rob me—the sweet remembrance of the sacri- _ 
fice you have made for me. ‘<7 
Marie Y. Don’t talk of sacrifice! [Pointing to 
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the flower.| You wanted that one best treasure of 
mine to save you, and I have given it you. 

Marquis. Then you only gave it me as you 
would give a penny to a beggar! | 

‘Marie V. [distracted.| Ask me no more! speak 
to me no more! Of what has passed within the last 
hour I know nothing. I feel somehow that I have | 
i done wrong ; and yet I can accuse myself of noth- 
-|ing. And now I can have you here no more. 
Go! I command, I entreat you to be gone! 
[ Voices outside. | Too late ! too late ! 

Marquis. Whose was that voice ? 

Marie V. {half opening the door.) My father, 
| and peasants with him. They are on your track. 
: Marquis. It was fated that I should not go 
ial from here. 
' arte V. Come, not stirring yet? 
| Bp at once. 

- Marquis. What, hide again? No more of that; 
a have played the ‘coward too long. 
Dior Marie V. Your life, marquis, belongs to me; I 


e gained it fairly. Away! 
arquis. Why humiliate myself any more? 
Mi | Escape is hopeless. 
| Marie V. I implore you! There, in the sum- 
-mer-house! They shall not enter there. 
Marquis. [{going.| If I do escape, you will live 
in my heart forever. 


Marie V. Here they come! 
[MARQUIS hides again. 


: || 


You must 


Enter VILLENEUVE, HECTOR, PEASANTS, etc. 


it Vil. Now, citizens, search away ! 
| Marie V. How good of you to return so soon! 
|) But, father, what has happened? What is the 
meaning of all this? | 

Vil. Don’t be afraid, darling. 


It seems that 


there is some spy hidden here somewhere. But 
we shall find him. 
Marie V. Hidden here? Nonsense! Who told 


you so? 

Vil. [pointing to HecToR.] This fellow. 

Marie V. The coward! 

Vil. And thief! 

Hector. Call me what you will-—coward, thief, 
robber, assassin, if you will. What I have said 
is true. There is a spy here, and I have known 
it ever so long. I did not like to say anything at 

first; but thinking the consequences would be 
awful, [ have made a clean breast of it. 

Vil. Where did you see him ? 

Marie V. See who? 

Hector. | pointing to conservatory.| He is in 
there. 

Marie V. Indeed! Then you'd better find him. 

Vil. [opening.| There is no one here. 

Hector. [going in.] No one! 

Marie V. This comes of believing a cowardly 
busybody. 

Vil. But he was so positive ! 

Hector. [aside.| I thought so! 

Marie V. [aside.] What does he say ? 

| Hector. [appearing with a broken bottle.] Who 

says that Ilie? When I hid that bottle there, it 
eas full. 

Vil. And now you find some of the wine gone ? 

i Hector. Some of it gone! there is not a drop 

left. Well, he has got out of the conservatory 
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+! get over the wall. 


Vil. How could he have escaped out of the con- 
servatory, when Marie has never left the spot ? 

Hector. [goes up the steps.| I believe he is in 
here. I shall go and look. 

[PEASANTS laugh; HECTOR goes up the stairs. 

Marie V. Will you dare to go in there without 
my leave ? 

Vil. We must search everywhere. 

Marie V. Which do you believe—your servant 
or your daughter? I tell you there is no one there. 

Vil. Perhaps there may be now. 

Marie V. I was there a moment ago. 

Vil. It is strange that you should object to the 
search. I will look for myself. 

Marie V. Father ! 

Vil. Marie ! 

Marie V. If you love me, don’t go in there. 

Vil. Oh, Marie, has it come to this ? 

Hector. [exciting the PEASANTS.] Let us look! | 
let us look! Come along! 

Vil. Let no one stir! 

Flector. But suppose— 

Vil. I tell you, let no one stir. 
my daughter speak ? 

Hector. [aside.} Where the devil can he have 
got to? I would give the world to find the | 
wretch ! | 

Vil. Now, Hector, ask pardon of these gentle- | 
men for having brought them on this wild-goose 
chase; and having done so, take them in and | 
give them something to drink. [Hzewnt HECTOR 
and PEASANTS.] Come, Marie, let me see this | 
man. 

Marie V. Father, I have never lied to you till 
now. ‘There is some one there. I hid him to | 
save his life. And you will let me save his life ? 

Vil. What have I to do with him ? . 

Marquis. [appearing on the steps.| My name is 
Alphonse de Laussac, Marquis de Launay, an 
honorable gentleman, and his majesty’s servant 
forever ! 

Vil. Ah, the villain ! 
made you motherless ! 

Marie V. Father, sparehim! He is buta child. 

Marquis. Mademoiselle, I beg you, plead not 
for me. You have done too much for me already. 
Iam ready, sir, at your bidding. Do with me 
what you will—an emigre returned to France for 
one short day. The day is over; let the night 
advance. 

Vil. You say you are an emigre. When did 
you leave France ? 

Marquis. Three years ago. 

Vil. And when did you return ? 

Marquis. Two hours ago. 

Vil. Where did you come from ? 

Marquis. Plymouth. 

Vil. What for ? 

Marquis. For a moment’s fresh air after three 
years’ exile, and to steal the last lilyin France. I 
would not have missed this treat for anything in 
the wide world. 

Vil. You are somewhat young to hold life so 
cheap. 

Marquis. Who cares? 
licked up younger blood. 

Vil. Leave him to me. 
getting back to England ? 

Marquis. You must excuse my telling you that. 
[Music again. MARte trembles.] I shall keep 
my secret religiously. 


Did you hear 


Marie, this man’s father 


Your scaffolds have 
[MARIE shudders. 
How do you propose 
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4) somehow ; put Iam perfectly certain he could not 
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CHORUS DURING THE SCENE. Peasants. [outside.| Vive Hector! Vive Hector! | 


If eee ere ee oF singing, Brava! - va 
And love refused to sigh ; * ' ; D) ie 
TPT svete iear yauieietic Vil. [at the gate. |] What is the matter? What i; 
When death was creeping nigh ; has happened? I 


oF 


Peasants. He has been found, and he is dead. 

Vil. Who has been found? Who is dead? 

Marie V. Ah, Henri, darling! Heaven has in- 
deed punished me for my momentary wrong to | 
you! 


Enter HECTOR. PEASANTS surround him. 


Hector. I told you I saw some one. 
Vil. What is the meaning of this? Who fired ? 
Hector. I did. 


If, powerless to resist you, 

I found you when I missed you ; 

If, dying, dreamed I kissed you— 
* Ah, then if I might die! 


Tra, la, la, ete. 


am 
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Marie V. Father, the signal ! 

Vil. What signal ? 

Marquis. [aside.] Mademoiselle, you must tell 
him no more. 


Do you hear ? 


Marie V. {aside.] Tell himnomore! Why not? 
[Aloud.] Father, in the little bay under the rocks, 
near here, a boat is waiting. This song warns 
him he must go. This is the last appeal; in an- 
other minute it will be too late! 

Vil. [goes and opens the door.] Let it be so. 
He must go—for your sake, Marie, he must go! 

Marie V. Oh, you dear, good father! how I 
love you! 

Marquis. [astonished.| How can I ever express 
my gratitude ? I— 

Vil. No thanks to me. Go at once! 

[ Stage darkens. 
Marquis. [going towards MARIE.] Mademoi- 
_ selle, we shall never meet again. I shall carry 
away with me the sweetest memories of the only 
_ true woman I have ever met. You will never be 
forgotten. Kiss the lily forme. Thanks! 

Vil. The course is clear, go at once. 

Marquis. Heaven bless you both! [ Hxit. 

Vil. Is this enough? Knowing meas you do, 
feeling what I have done, you can surely never 
doubt my love! [A shot ts fired. 


Vil. And you killed him ? 

Hector. No; that’s just what Ididn’tdo; that’s 
what has put me in such a dreadful rage. 

Marquis’ voice. Tra, la, la, la, la, la! 

Hector. Just listen to that fellow singing! I 
should like to wring his aristocratic neck! He 
dodged me beautifully. 
tle too soon. And now he is off, and all the other 4 
villains with him. I say, you fellows cried out # 
‘‘Vive Hector!” a little too soon. ‘ 

Vil. Did you not pursue ? + 

Hector. What would have been the good, such |+ 
a dark night as this ? + 

Vil. You're a pretty fellow, on my word! 3 

Peasants. [jeering at him.] Yes; you're a |: 
pretty fellow! Bah! > 

Hector. Confound this patriotism, say I! On |} 
the whole, I’m sorry I spoke. 

ee V. Thank heaven that he is safe! 
boy 
his promise, and keep it safe ? 

Vil. Keep what, my love? 

Marie V. THE LAST LILY. 


Poor 


‘ale fl 


anor — 


I fired, but he fell a lit- |3 


Do you think, father, he will remember $ 


Marie V. They have killed him ! 
Vil. Poor wretch ! 


THE END. 


COSTUMBES.—_MODERN. 
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facing the audience, 


Bo «ly 


SCENE.—A Tented Field in the background. The 
Joreground, a Pavilion near P1zaRrro’s tent. 


ELVIRA discovered reclining on a couch, R. C. 
VALVERDE enters L., and attempts to kiss her 
hand; she rises. 


iv. [R.] Audacious! Whence is thy privilege 
to interrupt the few moments of repose my ha- 
rassed mind can snatch amid the tumults of this 
noisy camp? Shall I inform thy master, Pizarro, 
of this presumptuous treachery ? 

Val. [r. c.] Lam his servant, it is true—trusted 
by him—and I know him well; and therefore ’tis 
I ask, by what magic could Pizarro gain thy 
Beart by what fatality still holds he thy affec- 
tion ? 

Eilv. [R. C.] Hold, thou trusty secretary ! 


NoTe.—Passages marked with inverted commas are usually 
omitted in the representation. | 


Val. [c.] Ignobly born, in mind and manners 
rude, ferocious and unpolished, though cool and 
crafty if occasion need—in youth audacious—ill 
his first manhood—a licensed pirate—treating 
men as brutes, the world as booty; yet now the 
Spanish hero is he styled—the first of Spanish 
conquerors! and, for a warrior so accomplished, 
tis fit Elvira should leave her noble family, her 
fame, her home, to share the dangers, humors 
and the crimes of such a lover as Pizarro! 

lv. What! Valverde moralizing! But grant 
I am in error, what is my incentive? Passion, in- 
fatuation, call it what thou wilt. But what at- 
taches thee to this despised, unworthy leader? 
Base lucre is thy object, mean fraud thy means. 
Could you gain me, thou only thought to win a 
higher interest in Pizarro. I know you. 

Val. [R. c.] On my soul, thou wrong’st me— 
what else my faults, I have none towards thee; 
but indulge the scorn and levity of thy nature; 
do it while yet the time permits; the gloomy hour, 
I fear, too soon approaches. 

Llv. Valverde a prophet, too! 

Val. Hear me, Elvira. Shame from his late 
defeat, and burning wishes for revenge, again 
have brought Pizarro to Peru; but trust me, he 
overrates his strength, nor measures well the foe. 
Encamped in a strange country, where terror can- 
not force, nor corruption buy a single friend, what 
have we to hope? The army murmuring at in- 
creasing hardships, while Pizarro decorates with 
gaudy spoil the gay pavilion of his luxury, each 
day diminishes our force. 

flv. But are you not the heirs of those that fall ? 

Val. Are gain and plunder, then, our only pur- 
pose? Is this Elvira’s heroism ? 

ilv. No, so save me, Heaven! I abhor the mo- 
tive, means and end of your pursuits; but I will 
trust none of you. In your whole army there is 
not one of you that has a heart, or speaks ingenu- 
ously—aged Las Casas, and he alone, excepted. 

Val. He! an enthusiast in the opposite and 
worse extreme! 

Eilv. Oh, had I earlier known that virtuous 
man, how different might my lot have been! 

Val. I will grant, Pizarro could not then so 
easily have duped you; forgive me, but at that 
event I still must wonder. 


lv. [c.] Hear me, Valverde. When first my 


virgin fancy waked to love, Pizarro was my coun- | 


try’s idol. ’Tis known that when he left Panama 
in a slight vessel, his force was not a hundred 
men. Arrived at the Island of Gallo, with his 


sword he drew a line upon the sand, and said, | 
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him, as the stripling termed it, to forego his 
- country’s claims for those of human nature. 


sued to win me from my purpose, and untwine the 


; 
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“« Pass those who fear to die or conquer with their 
leader!” Thirteen alone remained, and at the 
head of these the warrior stood his ground. Even 
at the moment when my ears first caught this, 
tale, my heart exclaimed, ‘‘ Pizarro is its lord !” 
What since I have perceived, or thought, or felt, 
you must have more worth to win the knowledge of. 

Val. {u. c.] I press no further; still assured, 
that while Alonzo de Molina, our general’s former 
friend and pupil, leads the enemy, Pizarro never 
more will be a conqueror. [Trumpets without, L. 

Elv. Silence! I hear him coming; look not 
perplexed. How mystery and fraud confound the 
countenance. Quick! put on an honest face, if 
thou canst. 

Piz. [speaking without.| Chain and secure him ! 
I will examine him myself. 

Enter PIZARRO, L. U. E. 
[Advancing down toc.} Why dost thou smile, 
Elvira ? 

Elv. [z.] To laugh or weep without a reason 
is one of the few privileges poor women have. 

Piz. [c.] Elvira, I will know the cause, I am 
resolved. 

Elv. I am glad of that, because I love resolu- 
tion, and am resolved not to tell thee. Now my 
resolution, I take it, is the better of the two, be- 
cause it depends upon myself, and thine does not. 

Piz. Pshaw, trifler! 

Val. [L. v.] Elvira was laughing at my appre- 
hensions that— 

Piz. Apprehensions ! 

Val. Yes—that Alonzo’s skill and genius should 
so have disciplined and informed the enemy as to— 

Piz. Alonzo! the traitor! How I once loved 
that man! His noble mother entrusted him, a 
boy, to my protection. [ELVIRA walks pensively 
about in the background.) At my table did he 
feast—in my tent did he repose. I had marked 
his early genius, and the valorous spirit that grew 
with it. Often had I talked to him cf our first 
adventures—what storms we struggled with— 
what perils we surmounted! When landed with 
a slender host upon an unknown land—then, when 
I told how famine and fatigue, discord and toil, 
day by day did thin our ranks; amid close-press- 
ing enemies how, still undaunted, I endured and 


- dared—maintained my purpose and my power, in 


despite of growling mutiny or bold revolt—till, with 
my faithful few remaining, I became at last vic- 
torious!. when, I say, of these things I spoke, the 
youth Alonzo, with tears of wonder and delight, 
would throw him on my neck, and swear his soul’s 
ambition owned no other leader. 

Val. What could subdue attachment so begun ? 

Piz. Las Casas. He it was, with fascinating 
craft and canting precepts of humanity, raised in 
Alonzo’s mind a new enthusiasm, which forced | 


Val. Yes, the traitor left thee, joined the Peru- 
vians, and become thy enemy and Spain’s. 
Piz. But first with weariless remonstrance he 


sword from my determined grasp. Much he spoke 
of right, of justice and humanity, calling the| 
Peruvians our innocent and unoffending brethren. 
Val. They! Obdurate heathen! They our 
brethren ! 
Piz. But when he found that the soft folly of 
the pleading tears he dropped upon my bosom 


fell on marble, he flew and joined the foe; then, 
profiting by the lessons he had gained in wronged 
Pizarro’s school, the youth so disciplined and led 
his new allies, that soon he forced me—ha! I 
burn with shame and fury while I own it—in base 
retreat and foul discomfiture to quit the shore. 

Val. But the hour of revenge is come. 

Piz. It is; I have returned; my force is 
strengthened; and the audacious boy shall soon 
know that Pizarro lives, and has—a grateful rec- 
ollection of the thanks he owes him. [Going to L. 

Val. [c.] ’Tis doubted whether still Alonzo 
lives. 

Piz. [L. c.] ’Tis certain that he does; one of 
his armor-bearers is just made prisoner. ‘Twelve 
thousand is their force, as he reports, led by 
Alonzo and Peruvian Rolla. This day they make 
a solemn sacrifice on their ungodly altars. We 
must profit by their security, and attack them un- 
prepared—the sacrificers shall become the victims. 

Elv. [advancing, R.] Wretched innocents ! And 
their own blood shall bedew their altars ! 

Piz. [c.] Right! [Zrwumpets without, L. R. C.] 
Elvira, retire ! : 

Elv. [x.] Why should I retire? 

Piz. Because men are to meet here, and on 
manly business. 

Elv. Oh, men! men! ungrateful and perverse ! 
Oh, woman! still affectionate, though wronged ! 
[VALVERDE retires back on R.] The beings to 
whose eyes you turn for animation, hope and rap- 
ture through the days of mirth and revelry, and 
on whose bosoms, in the hour of sore calamity, 
you seek for rest and consolation, them, when the 
pompous follies of your mean ambition are the 
question, you treat as playthings, or as slaves! I 
shall not retire. 

Piz. Remain, then—and, if thou canst, be silent. 

Elv. They only babble who practice not re- 
flection. I shall think—and thought is silence. | 
[Goes to the couch, R. C., and sits. VALVERDE — 
stands at her back. 

Piz. Ha! there’s somewhat in her manner lately. 
Enter Las Casas, ALMAGRO, GONZALA, Da- | 

VILLA, OFFICERS and SOLDIERS, L. 

Las C. [R.c.] Pizarro, we attend thy summons. 

Piz. [c.] Welcome, venerable father—my 
friends, most welcome! Friends and _fellow- 
soldiers, at length the hour has arrived which, to 


Pizarro’s hopes, presents the full reward of our |. 


— en 


undaunted enterprise and long-enduring toils. | 


Confident in security, this day the foe devotes to 4 
if with bold surprise we strike 4 
on their solemnity—trust to your leader’s word— 4 


solemn sacrifice ; 


we shall not fail ! 

Alm. [L. c.] Too long inactive have we been 
mouldering on the coast—our stores exhausted 
and our soldiers murmuring.. Battle! battle !— 
then death to the armed, and chains for the de- 
fenseless. 

Dav. Death to the whole Peruvian race! 

Las C. Merciful Heaven! 

Alm. Yes, general, the attack, and instantly! 


| 


Then shall Alonzo, basking at his ease, soon cease | 


to scoff our sufferings and scorn our force. 
Las C. Alonzo! 

in his nature. 
Alm. ’Tis fit Las Casas should defend his pupil. 
Piz. Speak not of the traitor, or hear his name 


but as the bloody summons to assault and vell- § 


geance. It appears we are agreed ? 


+4 
9 


4 
Oo 


Scorn and presumption are not | 
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{ | Act I, Scene 1.] 


PIZARRO. 3 


Alm. and Dav. We are! 

Gon. All! Battle! battle! 

Las C. Is, then, the dreadful measure of your 
cruelty not yet complete? Battle! gracious 
Heaven! Against whom? Against a king in 
whose mild bosom your atrocious injuries even yet 
have not excited hate—but who, insulted or vic- 
torious, still sues for peace. Against a people 
who never wronged the living being their Creator 
formed: a people who, children of innocence, re- 
ceived you as cherished guests—with eager hos- 
pitality and confiding kindness. Generously and 
freely did they share with you their comforts, 
their treasures and their homes: you repaid them 
by fraud, oppression and dishonor. These eyes 
have witnessed all I speak. As gods you were re- 
ceived; as fiends you have acted ! 

Piz. Las Casas! 

Las C. Pizarro, hear me!—hear me, chieftains! 
And thou, All-powerful, whose thunders can 
shiver into sand the adamantine rock—whose 
lightnings can pierce to the core of the rived and 
quaking earth—oh, let thy power give effect to 
thy servant’s words, as thy spirit gives courage to 
his will! Do not, I implore you, chieftains, 
countrymen—do not, [implore you, renew the foul 
barbarities which your insatiate avarice has in- 
flicted on this wretched, unoffending race! But 
hush, my sighs !—fall not, drops of useless sorrow ! 


|| —heart-breaking anguish, choke not my utter- 


ance! All I entreat is, send me once more to 
those you call your enemies. Oh, let me be the 
messenger of penitence from you; I shall return 
with blessings and with peace from them. [Turn- 
ing to ELvirA.] Elvira, you weep! Alas! and 
does this dreadful crisis move no heart but 
thins ? 

Alm. Because there are no women here but she 
and thou. 

Piz. Close this idle war of words; time flies 
and our opportunity will be lost. Chieftains, are 
ye for instant battle ? 

Alm. We are! 

Las C. Oh, men of blood! [Kvneels, R.] God! 
thou hast anointed me thy servant not to curse, 
but to bless my countrymen; yet now my blessing 
on their force were blasphemy against thy. good- 
ness. [fises.] No! I curse your purpose, homi- 
cides! I curse the bond of blood by which you 
are united! May fell disunion, infamy. and rout 
defeat your projects and betray your hopes! . On 
you and on your children be the peril of the inno- 
cent blood which shall be shed this day! I leave 
you, and forever! No longer shall these aged 
eyes be seared by the horrors they have witnessed. 
Tn caves, in forests, will I hide myself; with tigers 
and with savage beasts commune: and when, at 
length, we meet before the blessed tribunal of that 
Deity whose mild doctrines and whose mercies ye 
have this day renounced, oh, then shall you feel 
the agony and grief ef soul which tear the bosom 
of your accuser now ! Going. 

Lilv. [rises and takes the hand of LAS CASASs.] 
Oh, take me with thee ! 

Las. C. Stay! lost, abused lady! I alone am 
useless here. Perhaps thy loveliness may per- 
Suade to pity, where reason and religion plead in 
vain. 
thou canst ; 
and thou wilt share the mercy thou bestowest ! 

| [Hxvit R. 


ee [R. c.] How, Elvira! wouldst thou leave 
me! 

Elv. T am bewildered—grown terrified! Your 
inhumanity—and that good old man—oh, he 
appeared to me, just now, something more than 
heavenly !—and you! ye all looked worse than 
earthly. 

Piz. Compassion sometimes becomes a beauty. 

Elv. Humanity always becomes a conqueror. 

Piz. [turning to ALMAGRO.] Now to prepare 
our muster and our march. At mid-day is the 
hour of the sacrifice. [ELVrRA séts.] Consulting 
with our guides, the route of your divisions shall 
be given to each commander. If we surprise, we 
conquer ; and if we conquer, the gates of Quito 
will be open to us. 

Alm, And Pizarro, then, be monarch of Peru ! 

Piz. Not so fast—ambition for a time must take 
counsel from discretion. Ataliba still must hold 
the shadow of a sceptre in his hand—Pizarro still 
appear dependent upon Spain; while the pledge 
of future peace, his daughter’s hand, [ELVIRA 
rises, much agitated] secures the proud succession 
to the crown I seek. 

Alm. ’Tis best. In Pizarro’s plans, observe the 
statesman’s wisdom guides the warrior’s valor. 

Val. [to ELvtraA.] You mark, Elvira! 

filv. [R.] Oh, yes—this is best—this is excel- 
lent! 

Piz. You seem offended. Elvira still retains 
my heart. Think—a sceptre waves me on! 

lv. Offended? No! Thou knowest thy glory 
is my idol; and this will be most glorious, most 
just and honorable. 

Piz. What mean you? 

Eilv. Oh, nothing—mere woman’s prattle—a 
jealous whim, perhaps; but let it not impede the 
royal hero’s course. [Trumpet without, L.] The 
call of arms invites you. Away, away! you, his 
brave, his worthy fellow-warriors. 

Piz. And go you not with me? 

Elv. Undoubtedly! I needs must be the first 
to hail the future monarch of Peru. 


Enter GOMEZ, L. 


Alm. How, Gomez! what bring’st thou ? 

Gom. On yonder hill, among the palm trees, we 
have surprised an old cacique ; escape by flight 
he could not, and we seized him and his attend- 
ant unresisting; yet his lips breathe naught but 
bitterness and scorn. 

Piz. Drag him before us! 


ELVIRA sits pensively. GOMEZ leaves the tent and 
returns, conducting in OROZEMBO and an At- 
TENDANT, in chains, L. 


What art thou, stranger? 
Oro. [ 
the captain of this band of robbers ? 
Piz. [c.] Ha! 
Alm. Madnan! Tear out his tongue, or else— 
Oro. Thowlt hear some truth. 
Dav. [L. C., showing his poniard.|] Shall I not 
plunge this into his heart ? 


Oro. [after surveying DAVILLA contemptuously | 


—then turning to PIZARRO.] Does your army 
boast many such heroes as this ? 
Piz. Audacious! This insolence has sealed thy 


Oh, save thy innocent fellow-creatures if;doom. Die thou shalt, gray-headed ruftian! But 
then shall thy frailty be redeemed, | first confess what thou knowest. 


Oro. I know that which thou hast just assured 
me of—that I shall die. 


[u. c.] First tell me which among you is | 
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jAct I, Seene 1. 
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Piz. Less audacity, perhaps, would have pre- 
served thy life. 

Oro. My life is as a withered tree—it is not 
worth preserving. 

Piz. Hear me, old man. Even now we march 
against the Peruvian army. We know there is a 
secret path that leads to your stronghold among 
the rocks; guide us to that, and name your re- 
ward. If wealth be thy wish— 

Oro. Ha, ha, ha! 

Piz. Dost thou despise my offer ? 

Oro. Thee and thy offer ! 
wealth of two dear gallant sons—I have stored 
in heaven the riches which repay good actions 
_ here, and still my chief treasure do I bear about 
me. 

Piz. What isthat? Inform me. 

Oro. I will; for it never can be thine—the 
_ treasure ofa pure, unsullied conscience ! [ELVIRA 
_ still sits, paying marked attention to OROZEMBO. 

Piz. I believe there is no other Peruvian who 
_ dares speak as thou dost. 
| Oro. Would I could believe there is no other 
Spaniard who dares act as thou dost. 

Gon. Obdurate pagan! How numerous is your 
army ? 

Oro. Count the leaves of yonder forest. 

Alm. Which is the weakest part of your camp ? 

Oro. It has no weak part—on every side ’tis 
fortified by justice. 

Piz. Where have you concealed your wives and 
your children ? 

Oro. In the hearts of their husbands and their 
_ fathers. 

Piz. Know’st thou Alonzo ? 
Oro. Know him! Alonzo? Know him! Our 
nation’s benefactor! the guardian angel of Peru! 

Piz. By what has he merited that title ? 

Oro. By not resembling thee. 

Alm. Who is this Rolla, joined with Alonzo in 
command ? 

Oro. I will answer that; for I love to hear and 
_ to repeat the hero’s name. Rolla, the kinsman of 
the king, is the idol of our army; in war, a tiger 
chased by the hunter’s spear; in peace, more 
gentle than the unweaned lamb. Cora was once 
_ betrothed to him; but finding she_ preferred 
_ Alonzo, he resigned his claim, and, I fear, his 
_ peace, to friendship and to Cora’s happiness; yet 
still he loves her with a pure and holy fire. 

Piz. Romantic savage! I shall meet this Rolla 
soon. [Retires to confer with VALVERDE. 

Oro. Thou hadst better not! The terrors of 
his noble eye would strike thee dead. 

Dav. Silence, or tremble! 

Oro. Beardless robber! I never yet have trem- 
bled before God—why should I tremble before 
man? Why before thee, thou less than man ? 

Dav. Another word, audacious heathen, and I 
strike ! 

Oro. Strike, Christian! Then boast among thy 
fellows: I, too, have murdered a Peruvian! 

Dav. Hell and vengeance seize thee ! 

[Stabs him. 

Piz. [rushing forward, c.] Hold! 

Dav. Couldst thou longer have endured his 
insults ? 

Piz. And therefore should he die untortured ? 

Oro. True! Observe, young man! [to Da- 
VILLA] thy unthinking rashness has saved me 
from the rack, and thou thyself hast lost the op- 


| how I pity thee! 


Wealth! Ihave the| hearts, and pardon you, as I do. 


portunity of a useful lesson: thou might’st thyself | 
have seen with what cruelty vengeance would | 
have inflicted torments—and with what patience | 
virtue would have borne them ! 

Ew. [rising, runs to OROZEMBO, and supports 
his head on her bosom, L. c.} Oh, ye are monsters | 
all! Look up, thou martyred innocent! look up 
once more, and bless me ere thou diest. God! | 


eG 


Oro. Pity me! 
Bless thee, lady ! 


Me! So near my happiness! | 
Spaniards, Heaven turn your 


[| He is borne off, dying, L. 
Piz. Away! Davilla, if thus rash a second 
time— 

Dav. Forgive the hasty indignation which— 

Piz. No more! Unbind that trembling wretch 
—let him depart: ’tis well he should report the 
mercy which we show to insolent defiance. Hark! 
our troops are moving. 

Att. [L., on passing ELvirA.] If through thy 
gentle means my master’s poor remains might be 
preserved from insult— 

Elv. I understand thee. 

Att. His sons may yet thank thy charity, if not 
avenge their father’s fate. [EvitL. | 

Piz. What says the slave ? 

Elv. A parting word to thank you for your mercy. 

Piz. Our guard and guides approach. 


ee ey ee a ee yo * aD s 


SOLDIERS cross from R. to L. 


Follow me, friends. Each shall have his post as- 
signed, and ere Peruvia’s god shall sink beneath 
the main, the Spanish banner, bathed in blood, 
shall float above the walls of vanquished Quito. 
[Exeunt all but ELVIRA and VALVERDE, L. 

Val. [u.} Is it now presumption, that my hopes 
gain strength with the increasing horrors which I 
see appall Elvira’s soul? 

Elv. [R.] Iam mad with terror and remorse! 
Would I could fly these dreadful scenes ! 

Val. Might not Valverde’s true attachment be 
thy refuge? 

Elv. What wouldst thou do to save or to avenge . 
me? 

Val. I dare do all thy injuries may demand; a 
word—and he lies bleeding at your feet. 

Elv. Perhaps we will speak again of this. Now 
leave me. [Haxit VALVERDE, L. Alone, R. C.] 
No! not this revenge—no! not this instrument. 
Fie, Elvira, even for a moment to counsel with 
this unworthy traitor! Can a wretch false to a 
confiding master, be true to any pledge of love or 
honor? Pizarro will abandon me—yes, me, who, 
for his sake, have sacrificed—oh, God! what 
have I not sacrificed for him! Yet, curbing the 
avenging pride that swells this bosom, I still will 
further try him. Oh, men! ye who, wearied by 
the fond fidelity of virtuous love, seek in the wan- 
ton’s flattery a new delight—oh, ye may insult and 
leave the hearts to which your faith was pledged, 
and stifling self-reproach, may fear no other peril; 
because such hearts, howe’er you injure and de- 
sert them, have yet the proud retreat of an un- | 
spotted fame—of unreproaching conscience. 
But beware the desperate libertine, who forsakes |) 
the creature whom his arts have first deprived of } 
all natural protection—of all self-consolation! |) 
What has he left her? Despair and vengeance! |) 
[Hxit R. 
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Act IT, Scene 1.] PIZARRO. 9) 


A OESeL by 


_ SCENE I.—A rock, with a forest in the background. 
A bank,R. CoRA, playing with her CHILD, and 
ALONZO hanging over them with delight. 


Cora. [R.] Now confess, does he resemble thee, 
or not? 

Alon. [R.] Indeed he is liker thee—thy rosy 
softness, thy smiling gentleness. 

Cora. But his auburn hair, the color of his eyes, 
Alonzo! Oh, my lord’s image, and my heart’s 
adored! [Cora presses the CHILD to her bosom. 

Alon. The little darling urchin robs me, I doubt, 
of some portion of thy love, my Cora; at least, he 
shares caresses which, till his birth, were only 
mine. 

Cora. Oh, no, Alonzo! A mother’s love for her 
sweet babe is not a theft from the dear father’s 
store: it is a new delight, that turns with quick- 
ened gratitude to him, the author of her aug- 
mented bliss. 

Alon. Could Cora think me serious ? 

Cora. I am sure he will speak soon; then will 
be the last of the three holidays allowed by na- 
ture’s sanction to the fond, anxious mother’s heart. 

Alon. [c.] What are those three ? 

Cora. [R. C.] The ecstasy of his birth I pass— 
that in partis selfish ; but when first the white blos- 
soms of his teeth appear, breaking the crimson buds 
that did encase them—that is a day of joy; next, 
when from his father’s arms he runs without sup- 
port, and clings, laughing and delighted, to his 
mother’s knee—that is the mother’s heart’s next 
holiday; and sweeter still the third, whene’er his 
little stammering tongue shall utter the grateful 
sound of father! mother !—oh, thatis the dearest 
joy of all! 

Alon. Beloved Cora! 

Cora. [c.] Oh, my Alonzo! daily, hourly, do I 
pour thanks to Heaven for the dear blessing I pos- 
sess in him and thee. 

Alon. To Heaven and Rolla. 

Cora. Yes, to Heaven and Rolla! And art thou 
not grateful to them, too, Alonzo? Art thou not 
happy ? 

Alon. Can Cora ask that question ? 

Cora. Why, then, of late, so restless on thy 
couch? Why, to my waking, watching ear, so 
often does the stillness of the night betray thy 
struggling sighs ? 

Alon. Must I not fight against my country— 
against my brethren ? 

Cora. Do they not seek our destruction? and 
are not all men brethren ? 

Alon. Should they prove victorious ? 

Cora. I will fly, and meet thee in the mountains. 

Alon. Fly with thy infant, Cora? 

Cora. What! think you a mother, when she 
runs from danger, can feel the weight of her child? 

Alon. Cora, my beloved, do you wish to set my 
heart at rest ? 

Cora. Oh, yes, yes, yes! 

Alon. Hasten, then, to the concealment in the 
mountains, where all our matrons and virgins, 
and our warriors’ offspring, are allotted to await 
the issue of the war. Cora will not alone resist 
her husband’s, her sister’s and her monarch’s wish. 

Cora. Alonzo, I cannot leave thee. Oh, how, in 
every moment’s absence, would my fancy paint 
you—wounded, alone, abandoned! No, no, I 
cannot leave thee ! 


Alon. Rolla will be with me. 

Cora. Yes, while the battle rages, and where it 
rages most, brave Rolla will be found. He may 
revenge, but cannot save thee. To follow danger, 
he will leave even thee. But I have sworn never 
to forsake thee but with life. Dear, dear Alonzo! 
canst thou wish that I should break my vow? 

Alon. Then be it so. Oh, excellence in all 
that’s great and lovely, in courage, gentleness and 


truth! my pride, my content, my all! Can there | 


on earth be fools who seek for happiness, and pass 
by love in the pursuit ? 

Cora. Alonzo, I cannot thank thee—silence is 
the gratitude of true affection; who seeks to fol- 
low it by sound will miss the track. [Shouts 
without, L.] Does the king approach ? 

Alon. No, ’tis the general, placing the guard 
that will surround the temple during the sacrifice. 
’Tis Rolla comes, the first and best of heroes. 

[Zrumpets sound, L. 
fol. [without.] Then place them on the hill, 
fronting the Spanish camp. 


Enter ROLLA, L. 


Cora. Rolla! my friend, my brother ! 

Alon. Rolla! my friend, my benefactor! how 
can our lives repay the obligations which we owe 
thee ? 

fol. [L. c.] Pass them in peace and bliss. Let 
Rolla witness it, he is overpaid. 


Cora. Look on this child. He is the life-blood | 


of my heart; but if ever he love or revere thee 
less than his own father, his mother’s hate fall on 
him! 

fol. [c.] Oh, no more! What sacrifice have I 


made to merit gratitude? The object of my love | 
was Cora’s happiness. Isee her happy. Isnot my | 


object gained? and am I not rewarded? Now, 
Cora, [R. C.] listen to a friend’s advice. Thou 


must away; thou must seek the sacred caverns, | 


the unprofaned recess, whither, after this day’s 
sacrifice, our matrons, and e’en the virgins of the 
sun, retire. 

Cora. [R.] Not secure with Alonzo, and with 
thee ? [ALONZO stands R. C. 

fol. [R.] We have heard Pizarro’s plan is to 
Surprise us. Thy presence, Cora, cannot aid, but 
may impede our eftorts. 

Cora. Impede! 

Rol. Yes, yes! Thou know’st how tenderly we 
love thee—we, thy husband and thy friend. Art 
thou near us, our thoughts, our valor, vengeance, 
will not be our own. No advantage will be pur- 
sued that leads us from the spot where thou art 
placed ; no succor will be given but for thy pro- 
tection. The faithful lover dares not be all him- 
self amid the war, until he knows that the be- 
loved of his soul is absent from the peril of the 
fight. 

Alon. Thanks to my friend! ’tis this I would 
have urged. 

Cora. This timid excess of love, producing fear 


instead of valor, flatters, but does not convince | 


me; the wife is incredulous. 

fol. And is the mother unbelieving, too ? 

Cora. [kisses the CHILD.] No more. Do with me 
as thou pleasest. My friend, my husband, place 
me where you will. 

Alon. My adored! we thank you, both. [March 
without, R.] Hark! the king approaches to the 
sacrifice. ‘Thou, Rolla, spokest of rumors of sur- 
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Rik O* [Act II, Scene 3. 


prise. A servant of mine, I hear, is missing ; 
whether surprised or treacherous, I know not. 

Rol. It matters not. We are everywhere pre- 
pared. Come, Cora; upon the altar ’mid the 
rocks thowlt implore a blessing on our cause. 
The pious supplication of the trembling wife and 
mother’s heart rises to the throne of mercy, the 
most resistless prayer of human homage. [Hxeunt 
Rr. Roya leads off Cora. ALONZO takes the 
CHILD by the hand and follows. 


ScENE II.—The Temple of the Sun. 


A solemn march. Enter WARRIORS and KING, 
L. U. E. and R. U. E.; come down the c. and form 
R. and u. side of the Temple. 
and CORA on the R. 


Ata. [c.] Welcome, Alonzo! [Zo RoiuA.] Kins- 
man, thy hand! [Zo Cora.] Blessed be the object 
of the happy mother’s love! 

Cora. [R. C.] May the sun bless the father of 
his people. 

Ata. In the welfare of his children lives the 
happiness of their king. Friends, what is the 
temper of our soldiers ? 

Rol. [c.] Such as becomes the cause which they 
support! Their cry is, victory or death! our king, 
our country and our God! 

Ata. [R.] Thou, Rolla, in the hour of peril, hast 
been wont to animate the spirit of their leaders, 
ere we proceed to consecrate the banners which 
thy valor knows so well to guard. 

Rol. [during this speech the KING stands R.— 
ALONZO, CoRA and CHILD, L. C., near the altar. } 
Yet never was the hour of peril near, when, to in- 
spire them, words were so little needed. My brave 
associates! partners of my toil, my feelings and 
my fame! Can Rolla’s words add vigor to the 
virtuous energies which inspire your hearts? No! 
you have judged, as I have, the foulness of the 
crafty plea by which these bold invaders would 
delude you. Your generous spirit has compared, 
as mine has, the motives which, in a war like this, 
can animate their minds and ours. They, by a 
strange frenzy driven, fight for power, for plunder 
and extended rule. We, for our country, our 
altars and our homes. They follow an adventurer 
whom they fear, and obey a power which they 
hate. Weserve a monarch whom we love—a God 
whom we adore. Whene’er they move in anger, 
desolation tracks their progress. _Whene’er they 
pause in amity, affliction mourns their friendship. 
They boast they come but to improve our state, 
enlarge our thoughts and free us from the yoke of 
error! Yes—they will give enlightened freedom 
to our minds, who are themselves the slaves of 
passion, avarice and pride. They offer us their 
protection—yea, such protection as vultures give 
to lambs—covering and devouring them! They 
call on us to barter all of good we have inherited 
and proved, for the desperate chance of something 
better which they promise. Be our own plain 
answer this: The throne we honor is the people's 
choice—the laws we reverence are our brave fathers’ 
legacy—the faith we follow teaches us to live in 
bonds of charity with all mankind, and die with 
hope of bliss beyond the grave. Tell your invaders 
this, and tell them, too, we seek no change; and, 
least of all, such change as they would bring us. 

[Goes R. tothe Kine. Loud shouts of Soldiery, Rn. 
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Ata. [embracing RoLuLA.] Now, holy friends, 
ever mindful of these sacred truths, begin the 
sacrifice. [ Chorus. 


Enter PRIESTS and VIRGINS, L. U. E. and R. U. E.; 
descend in the c. and form BR. and L. HIGH 
PRIEST stands R. of the altar. The Banner of 
the Sun placed behind the altar. 


Oh, Power Supreme! in mercy smile 
With favor on thy servants’ toil! 
Our hearts from guileful passions free, 
Which here we render unto thee! 
Thou Parent Light, but deign to hear 
The voices of our feeble choir; 
And this, our sacrifice of fear, 
Consume with thine own hallowed fire! 
[Fire from above alights upon the altar. 
and Kine advance to the altar. 
Give praise, give praise! the God has heard, 
Our God most awfully revered! 
The altar his own flames enwreathed ! 
Then be the conquering sword unsheathed, 
And victory sit on Rolla’s brow, 
His foes to crush—to overthrow ! 
Ata. [c.] Our offering is accepted. [Rise, and 
all close round and prostrate at the altar. Exit 
Chorus, eic.] Now to arms, ny friends; prepare 


for battle! [ Goes with ROLLA, R. 


Enter ORANO, R. 

Ora. [R.] The enemy! 

Ata. [u.] How near? 

Ora. From the hill’s brow, e’en now as I over- 
looked their force, suddenly I perceived the whole 
in motion: with eager haste they march towards 
our deserted camp, as if apprised of this most 
solemn sacrifice. 

Rol. [R.c.] They must be met before they 
reach it. 

Ata. [to CoRA, etc., c.] And you, my daughters, 
with your dear children, away to the appointed 
place of safety ! 

Cora. [L. C.] Oh, Alonzo! [Embracing him. 

Alon. [uL. c.] We shall meet again. 

Cora. Bless us once more, ere thou leavest us. 

Alon. Heaven protect and bless thee, my be- 
loved ; and thee, my innocent ! 

Ata. [R.] Haste! haste! each moment is pre- 
cious! 

Cora. Farewell, Alonzo! 
is mine. 

Rol. [as she is passing him, R. c.] Not one fare- 
well to Rolla? 

Cora. [giving him her hand.| Farewell! 'The 
God of war be with thee: but bring me back 
Alonzo ! [Lait with the CHILD, R. 

Ata. [c., drawing his sword.| Now, my brethren, 
my sons, my friends, I know your valor. Should 


ROLLA 


Remember thy life 


your hearts. If successful, let mercy be the first. 
Alonzo, to thee I give to defend the narrow pas- 
sage of the mountains. On the right of the wood 
be Rolla’s station. For me, straight forward will 
I march to meet them, and fight until I see my 
people saved, or they behold their monarch fall. 


[A march. Hxeunt L. U. E. 


up the rear, R. and L. U. E. 


| Scens IIL.—A Wood. 
Enter ROLLA and ALONZO, L. 


Rol. [R. c.] Here, my friend, we separate— 
Soon, I trust, to meet again in triumph. 
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ill success assail us, be despair the last feeling of | 


Be the word of battle: God, andour native land! | 
KING first; ROLLA | 
and ALONZO follow handin hand; Souprers close | 
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i RES ES Be ee ee ee een 
Alon. [L. c.] Or perhaps we part to meet no 

more. Rolla, a moment’s pause; we are yet be- 

fore our army’s strength; one earnest word at 

parting. 

| Rol. There is in language, now, no word but 

| battle. 

Alon. Yes, one word more—Cora! 

Rol. Cora? Speak! 

Alon. The next hour brings us— 

_ fol. Death or victory ! 

Alon. It may be victory to one—death to the 
other. 

fol. Or both may fall. 

Alon. If so, my wife and child I bequeath to the 
protection of Heaven. and my king. But should 
I only fall, Rolla, be thou my heir. 

Rol. How? 

Alon. Be Cora thy wife—be thou a father to my 
child. 

Rol. Rouse thee, Alonzo! Banish these timid 
fancies ! » 

Alon. Rolla! I have tried in vain, and cannot 
fly from the foreboding which oppresses me: thou 
know’st it will not shake me in the fight; but give 
me the promise I exact. 

fol. If it be Cora’s will, yes—I promise. 

[Gives his hand. 

Alon. Tell her it was my last wish, and bear 
to her and to my son my last blessing. 

_ Rol. I will. Now, then, to our posts, and let 
our swords speak for us! [ They draw their swords. 

Alon. For the king and Cora! 

iol. For Cora and the king! 

[Exeunt ROLLA, R., ALONZO, L. 


SCENE IV.—A view of the Peruvian Camp. 
Enter an OLD BLIND MAN and a Boy, L. 


O. Man. [u.] Have none returned to the camp ? 

Boy. [u.] One messenger alone. From the 
temple they all marched to meet the foe. 

O. Man. Hark! JI hear the din of battle. Oh, 
had I still retained my sight, I might now have 
grasped a sword, and died a soldier’s death! Are 
we quite alone ? 

Boy. Yes! Ihope my father will be safe ! 

O. Man. He will do his duty. I am more anxious 
for thee, my child. : 

Boy. I can stay with thee, dear grandfather. 

O. Man. But should the enemy come, they will 
drag thee from me, my boy. 

Boy. Impossible, grandfather ! for they will see 
at once that thou art old and blind, and cannot 
do without me. 

O. Man. Poor child! thou little know’st the 
hearts of theseinhuman men. [T7rumpets, alarwms 
and discharges of cannon heard, R.| Hark! the 
noise is near-—-I hear the dreadful roaring of the 
fiery engines of these cruel strangers. [Shouts at 
_@ distance, R.]) At every shout with involuntary 

haste I clench my hand, and fancy still it grasps 
asword. Alas! I can only serve my country by 
my prayers. Heaven preserve the Inca and his 
gallant soldiers! 

Boy. Oh, father! there are soldiers running. 

O. Man. Spaniards, boy ? 

Boy. No, Peruvians! 

_ O. Man. How! and flying from the field? It 
cannot be. 
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Enter two Peruvian SOLDIERS, R. 


Oh, speak to them, boy! Whence come you? 
How goes the battle ? 

Sol. We may not stop; we are sent for the 
reserve behind the hill. The day’s against us. 

[ Hxeunt SOLDIERS. 

O. Man. Quick, then, quick ! 
' HOY, I see the points of iances glittering in the 
ight. 

O. Man. Those are Peruvians. Do they bend 
this way ? 

Enter a Peruvian SOLDIER, R. 


Boy. Soldier, speak to my blind father. 

Sol. I'm sent to tell the helpless, father, to re- 
treat among the rocks: all will be lost, I fear. 
The king is wounded. 

0. Man. Quick, boy! lead me to the hill, where 
thou may’st view the plain. 

[Alarms—OLD MAN and Boy retire, L. 


Enter ATALIBA, wounded, with ORANO, OFFI- 
CERS and SOLDIERS, R. U. E. 


Ata. [c.] My wound is bound ; believe me, the 
hurt is nothing ; I may return to the fight. 

Ora. Pardon your servant; but the allotted 
priest who attends the sacred banner has pro- 
nounced, that the Inca’s blood once shed, no 
blessing can await the day until he leave the 
field. 

Ata. Hard restraint! Oh, my poor, brave 
soldiers! Hard that I may no longer be a witness 
of their valor. But haste you; return to your 
comrades: I will not keep one soldier from his 
post. Go, and avenge your fallen brethren! 
[ Hxeunt ORANO, etc.] I will not repine: my own 
fate is the last anxiety of my heart. It is for you, 
my people, that I feel and fear. 

OLD MAN and Boy advance. 

O. Man. [L. of Did I not hear the voice of an 
unfortunate? Who is it complains thus? 

Ata. One almost by hope forsaken. 

O. Man. Is the king alive ? 

Ata. The king still lives. 

O. Man. Then thou art not forsaken! Ataliba 
protects the meanest of his subjects. 

Ata. And who shall protect Ataliba ? 

O. Man. The Immortal Powers, that protect 
the just ! The virtues of our monarch alike secure 
to him the affection of his people and the benign 
regard of Heaven. 

Ata. How impious had I murmured! How 
wondrous, thou Supreme Disposer, are thy acts! 
Even in this moment, which I had thought the 
bitterest trial of mortal suffering, thou hast infused 
the sweetest sensation of my life—[aside] it is 
the assurance of my people’s love. 

Boy. [turning forward.| Oh, father! Stranger ! 
See those hideous men that rush upon us yonder! 

Ata. Ha, Spaniards! And I, Ataliba, ill-fated 
fugitive! without a sword even to try the ransom 
of a monarch’s life. 

Enter DAVILLA, ALMAGRO and Spanish Sou- 
DIERS, L. 


Dav. ’Tis he—our hopes are answered—I know 
him well—it is the king! 

Alm. Away! Follow with your prize. Avoid 
those Peruvians, though in flight. This way we 
may regain our line. [Hxewnt DAVILLA, AL- 
MAGRO, etc., with ATALIBA prisoner. 

O. Man. The king! Wretched old man, that 
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PIZARRO. 


} Act III, Scene 1. 
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could not see his gracious form! Boy, would thou 
hadst led me to the reach of those ruffians’ swords ! 

Boy. Father, all our countrymen are flying 
here for refuge. 

0. Man. No—to the rescue of their king— 
they never will desert him. [Alarms without. 
Enter Peruvian OFFICERS and SOLDIERS, ORANO 

following, R. 2 E., and form on L. 

Ora. [R.] Hold, I charge you! Rolla calls. 

Ofi. We cannot combat with their dreadful 
engines. 

FEinter ROLLA. R. 2 E. 

Rol. [c.] Hold, recreants! cowards! What, 
fear ye death, and fear not shame? By my soul’s 
fury, I cleave to the earth the first of you that 
stirs, or plunge your dastard swords into your 
leader’s heart, that he no more may witness your 
disgrace. Where is the king? 

Ora. From this old man and boy I learn that 
the detachment of the enemy which you observed 
so suddenly to quit the field have succeeded in 
surprising him; they are yet in sight. 

Rol. And bear the Inca off a prisoner? Hear 
this, ye base, disloyal rout! Look there! the dust 
you see hangs on the bloody Spaniards’ track, 
dragging, with ruffian taunts, your king, your 
father—Ataliba in bondage! Now fly, and seek 
your own vile safety, if you can! 

O. Man. Bless the voice of Rolla! and bless 
the stroke I once lamented, but which now spares 
these extinguished eyes the shame of seeing the 
pale, trembling wretches, who dare not follow 
Rolla, though to save their king! 

Rol. Shrink ye from the thunder of the foe, and 
fall ye not at this rebuke? Oh, had ye each but 
one drop of the Joyal blood which gushes to waste 
through the heart of this sightless veteran! Kter- 
nal shame pursue you, if you desert me now! But 
do—alone I go—alone—to die with glory by my 
monarch’s side ! 

Sol. Rolla! we’ll follow thee! 

[ROLLA rushes out, R., followed by ORANO, etc. 

O. Man. [u. c.] Oh, god-like Rolla! And thou, 
sun, send from thy clouds avenging lightning to 
his aid! Haste, my boy; ascend some height, and 
tell to my impatient terror what thou seest ! 

Boy. 1 can climb this rock and the tree above. 
[Ascends a rock, L.] Oh, now I see them—now ! 
yes—and the Spaniards turning by the steep. 

O. Man. Rolla follows them ? 

Boy. He does—he does—he moves like an ar- 
row! now he waves his arm to our soldiers. 
[Reports of cannon, R.] Now there is fire and 
smoke. 

O. Man. Yes, fire is the weapon of those fiends. 

Boy. The wind blows off the smoke: they are 
all mixed together. 

O. Man. Seest thou the king? 

Boy. Yes! Rolla is near him! His sword sheds 
fire as he strikes! 

O. Man. Bless thee, Rolla! 
monsters ! 

Boy. Father! father! the Spaniards fly ! 
now I see the king embracing Rolla! 

[ Shouts of victory, flourishing of trumpets, etc. 

O. Man. [falls on his knees, L. Cc.) Fountain 
of life! how can my exhausted breath bear to thee 
thanks for this one moment of my life! My boy, 
come down and let me kiss thee! My strength is 
gone. [Boy descends. 


Spare not the 
Oh, 


QO. Man. ’Tis with transport, boy! 
[Boy leads him off, L. Shouts, flourish, ete. 


Enter ATALIBA, ROLLA and PERUVIANS, R. U. E. 


Ata. [c.] In the name of my people, the savior 
of whose sovereign thou hast this day been, ac- 
cept this emblem of his gratitude. [Giving ROLLA 
his sun of diamonds.] 'The tear that falls upon it 
may for a moment dim its lustre, yet does it not 
impair the value of the gift. 

Rol. [c.] It was the hand of Heaven, not mine, 
that saved my king. 

Enter Peruvian OFFICER, R. 


Now, soldier, from Alonzo ? 
Offi. Alonzo’s genius soon repaired the panic 
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which early broke our ranks; but I fear we have |: 


to mourn Alonzo’s loss: his eager spirit urged 
him too far in the pursuit. 
Ata. How! Alonzo slain? Oh, victory dearly 
purchased ! 
Rol. [R. c.] Oh, Cora ! who shall tell thee this ? 
Ata. Rolla, our friend is lost—our native coun- 
try saved! Our private sorrows must yield to the 
public claim for triumph. Now go we to fulfill the 
first, the most sacred duty which belongs to vic- 
tory—to dry the widowed and the orphaned tear 
of those whose brave protectors have perisked in 
their country’s cause. 
[Triumphant march. Kine takes the hand of 
ROLLA, and exeunt R., SOLDIERS following. 
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7 
SCENE I.—A wild retreat. Cora sitting with her 
CHILD in the background, and WIVES and 
CHILDREN discovered scattered about. 
GLEE.—W OMEN. 


Fly away, Time, nor be the anxious hour delayed— 
Fly away, Time, that soothes the heart by grief dismayed : 
Should ghastly death appear in view, 
We ean dare it; 
With friends we love, so brave, so true, 
We will share it. 
Fly away, Time, etc. 


[A triumphant march of the army is heard at a 
distance. CoRA rises and looks anxiously about. 


Women. Hush! hush! don’t you hear? 
A distant march assails the ear; 
Hark! louder still from yonder hill 
Increasing sounds with terror fill— 
Enter WARRIORS, singing; ATALIBA and ROLLA 
follow, R. U. B. Cora attentively examines them 
all as they pass. 


Victory now has made us free, 
We haste, we haste, our friends to see! 


Ata. Thanks, thanks, my children! I am well, |3 
believe it ; the blood once stopped, my wound was | 


nothing. 


Cora. [approaches ROLLA, C., who appears t0 \3 
have been mournfully avoiding her.| Where is | 
Falling \+ 

at the KinG’s feet.] Give me my husband; give | 


Alonzo? [ROLLA turns away in silence. 


this child his father ! 
Ata. [c.] I grieve that Alonzo is not here. 
Cora. Hope you to find him ? 
Ata. Most anxiously. 
Cora. Ataliba! is he not dead ? 


Ata. No! the gods will have heard our prayers. | . 


Cora. [starts up.] Is he not dead, Ataliba ? 
Ata. He lives—in my heart. 


Cora. Oh, king! torture me not thus! Speak 
Boy. Let me help thee, father! thou tremblest so. | out—is this child fatherless ? | 
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Ata. [L. c.] Dearest Cora, do not thus dash 
aside the little hope that still remains. 


Cora. 'The little hope! yet still there is hope! | 
of these wretched charms— 


[Turns to ROLLA.] Speak to me, Rolla! thou art 
the friend of truth. 

_ fol. [R. c.] Alonzo has not been found. 

_ Cora. [c.} Not found! What mean’st thou? Wilt 
not thou, Rolla, tell me true? Oh, let me not 
hear the thunder rolling at a distance; let the 
bolt fall and crush my brain at once. Say not 
that he is not found; say at once that he is dead! 

Rol. Then should I say false. 

Cora. False! blessings on thee for that word ! 
But snatch me from this terrible suspense. [She 
kneels with the CHILD to RouLuA.] Lift up thy 
little hands, my child; perhaps thy ignorance 
may plead better than thy mother’s agony. 

Rol. Alonzo is taken prisoner. 

Cora. Prisoner! and by the Spaniards? Pizar- 
ro’s prisoner? ‘Then he is dead ! 

Ata. Hope better; the richest ransom which 
our realm can yield a herald shall this instant 
bear. ; 

Cora. Now one boon more, beloved monarch. 
Let me go with the herald. 

Ata. Remember, Cora, thou art not a wife only, 
but a mother, too: hazard not thy own honor 
and the safety of thy infant. Among these bar- 
barians, the sight of thy youth, thy loveliness and 
innocence, would but rivet faster thy Alonzo’s 
chains, and rack his heart with added fears for 
thee. Wait, Cora, the return of the herald. 
Cora. Teach me how to live till then. 

Ata. Now we go to offer to the gods thanks for 
our victory, and prayers for Alonzo’s safety. 
[March and procession. Exeunt KING and army, 


{| 1. vu. 5. Cora and CHILD, followed by ROLLA, 


gaa 


SCENE II.—The Wood. Enter ConA and CHILD, R. 


Cora. Mild innocence! 
thee ? 
Enter ROLLA, R. 


fol. [r.] Cora, I attend thy summons at the 
appointed spot. 

Cora. [{c.] Oh, my child, my boy! hast thou 
still a father ? 

fol. Cora, can thy child be fatherless while 
Rolla lives ? 

Cora. Will he not soon want a mother, too ? 
For canst thou think I will survive Alonzo’s loss? 
‘| fol. [R. c.] Yes! for his child’s sake. Yes, as 
-| thou didst love Alonzo, Cora, listen to Alonzo's 
-| friend. 

-- Cora. Thou bid’st me listen to the world. Who 
was not Alonzo’s friend ? 

fol. [c.] His parting words— 

Cora. His parting words! [ Wildly.] Oh, speak! 

fol. Consigned to me two precious trusts—his 
blessing to his son, and a last request to thee. 

Cora. His last request! his last! Oh, name it! 
_ fol. If I fall, said he—and sad forebodings 
shook him while he spoke—promise to take Cora 
for thy wife; be thou a father to my child. I 
pledged my word to him, and we parted. Observe 
me, Cora, I repeat this only as my faith to do so 
was given to Alonzo—for myself I neither cherish 
claim nor hope. 
| Cora. [L. c.] Ha! does my reason fail me, or 
)) what is this horrid light that presses on my brain? 


what will become of 


Oh, Alonzo! it may be that thou hast fallen a 


victim to thy own guileless heart; hadst thou 
been silent, hadst thou not made a fatal legacy 


fol. Cora! what hateful suspicion has pos- 
sessed thy mind ? 

Cora. Yes, yes, ’tis clear—his spirit was en- 
snared ; he was led to the fatal spot, where mortal 
valor could not front a host of murderers. He 
fell—in vain did he exclaim for help to Rolla. At 
a distance thou look’dst on, and smil’dst. Thou 
couldst have saved him—couldst, but didst not. 

Rol. Oh, glorious sun! can I have deserved this ? 
Cora, rather bid me strike this sword into my 
heart— 

Cora. No, live! live for love! for that love thou 
seekest; whose blossoms are to shoot from the 
bleeding grave of thy betrayed and slaughtered 
friend! But thou hast borne to me the last words 
of my Alonzo! now hear mine: Sooner shall this 
boy draw poison from this tortured breast—sooner 
would I link me to the pallid corse of the meanest 
wretch that perished with Alonzo, than he call 
Rolla father—than I call Rolla husband! 

fol. Yet call me what I am—thy friend, thy 
protector ! 

Cora. [distractedly.] Away! I have no protec- 
tor but my God! [Falls on her knees. ROLLA 
steps back, R.] With this child in my arms will I 
hasten to the field of slaughter. There, with 
these hands, will I turn up to the light every 
mangled body—seeking, however by death dis- 
figured, the sweet smile of my Alonzo—with fear- 
ful cries I will shriek out his name till my veins 
snap! If the smallest spark of life remain, he 
will know the voice of his Cora, open for a moment 
his unshrouded eyes, and bless me with a last look. 
[ Rises.] But if we find him not—oh, then, my boy, 
we will to the Spanish camp—that look of thine 
will win me passage through a thousand swords— 
they, too, are men! Is there a heart that could 
drive back the wife that seeks her bleeding hus- | 
band; or the innocent babe that cries for his im- 
prisoned father? No, no, my child; everywhere 
we shall be safe. A wretched mother, bearing a 
pooor orphan in her arms, has Nature’s passport 
through the world. Yes, yes, my son, we'll go 
and seek thy father. 

[Passes ROLLA, and exits with the CHILD, R. 

fol. [c., after a pause of agitation.) Could I 
have merited one breath of thy reproaches, Cora, 
I should be the wretch I think I was not formed 
to be. Her safety must be my present purpose— 
then to convince her she has wronged me. 

[EHavit L. 


ScENE ITI.—P1zarro’s Tent. PIZARRO travers- 
ing the stage in agitation. 

Piz. Well, capricious idol, Fortune, be my ruin 
thy work and boast. To myself I will still be 
true. Yet, ere I fall, grant me thy smile to pros- 
per in one act of vengeance, and be that. smile 
Alonzo’s death. 

Enter ELVIRA, R. 


Who’s there? Who dares intrude? 
does my guard neglect their duty ? 

Elv. [r.] Thy guard did what they could ; but 
they knew their duty better than to enforce au- 
thority when I refused obedience. 


[c.] Why 
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Piz. And what is it thou desirest ? 
Elw. [R. c.] To see how a hero bears misfor- 


tunes. Thou, Pizarro, art not now collected—not 
thyself. 
Piz. Wouldst thou I should rejoice that the 


spears of the enemy, led by accursed Alonzo, have 

pierced the bravest hearts of my followers ? 

Elv. No! I would have thee cold and dark as 
the night that follows the departed storm ; still 
and sullen as the awful pause that precedes Na- 
ture’s convulsion; yet I would have thee feel as- 
sured that a new morning shall arise, when the 
warrior’s spirit shall stalk forth—nor fear the 
future, nor lament the past. 

Piz. Woman! Elvira! why had not all my 
men hearts like thine ! 

Elv. Then would thy brow have this day worn 
_ the crown of Quito. 
| Piz. Ob! hope fails me while that scourge of 
my life and fame, Alonzo, leads the enemy. 

‘Elw. Pizarro, I am come to probe the hero 
farther; not now his courage, but his magnanimity. 
Alonzo is thy prisoner. 

Piz. How! 

Elv. ’Tis certain: Valverde saw him even now 
dragged in chains within thy camp. I chose to 
bring thee this intelligence myself. 

Piz. Bless thee, Elvira, for the news! Alonzo 
in my power! ! Then I am the conqueror—the 
victory is mine! 

Elv. Pizarro, this is savage and unmanly tri- 
umph. Believe me, thou raisest impatience in 
my mind to see the man whose valor and whose 
| genius awe Pizarro; whose misfortunes are Pizar- 
ro’s triumph; whose bondage is Pizarro’s safety. 

Piz. [R.] Guard! Drag here the Spanish 
prisoner, Alonzo! Quick, bring the traitor here! 

Elv. What shall be his fate? 

Piz. [R: c.] Death! death! in lingering tor- 
ments! protracted to the last stretch that burn- 
ing vengeance can devise and fainting life sustain! 
| Elv. [L. c.] Shame on thee! Wilt thou have 
- it said that the Peruvians found Pizarro could not 
- conquer till Alonzo felt that he could murder ? 

_ Piz. Be it said—I care not! His fate is sealed. 

- Why this interest for a stranger? What is Alonzo’s 
fate to thee ? 

. Elv. [u.] His fate! nothing! thy glory, every- 
thing! Think’st thou I could love thee, stripped 
of fame, of honor and a just renown? Know me 

better. 

Piz. [L. c.] Thoushouldst have known me better. 
- Thou shouldst have known that, once provoked to 
hate, I am forever fixed in vengeance. [ALONZO 
1s brought in, in chains, guarded, R.; PIZARRO 
turns and surveys him.| Welcome, welcome, Don 
Alonzo de Molina! ’tis long since we have met. 
Thy mended looks should speak a life of rural in- 
dolence. How is it that, amid the toils and cares 
_of war, thou dost preserve the healthful bloom of 
careless ease? ‘Tell me thy secret. 

Alon. [R.] Thou wilt not profit by it. Whate’er 
_ the toils or cares of war, peace still is here. 
| [ Putting his hand to his heart. 
Piz. Sarcastic boy ! 

EKlv. Thou art answered rightly. 

_ with the unfortunate ? 

Piz. And thou art wedded, too, hear; aye, and 

the father of a lovely boy—the heir, no doubt, of 

all his father’s loyalty—of all his mother’s faith. 

Alon. The heir, I trust, of all his father’s scorn 


Why sport 
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ike fraud, oppression and hypocrisy; the heir, I 


hope, of all his mother’s virtue, gentleness and 
truth; the heir, I am sure, to all Pizarro’s hate. 

Piz. Really ! ’Now do I feel for this poor orphan; 
for fatherless to-morrow’s sun shall see that child. 
Alonzo, thy hours are numbered ! 

Elv. Pizarro—no! 

Piz. Hence—or dread my anger. 

Elv. [c.] I will not hence; nor do I dread thy 
anger. 

Alon. [to ELVIRA.] Generous loveliness! spare 
thy unavailing pity. Seek not to thwart the tiger 
with his prey beneath his fangs. 

Piz. Audacious rebel! Thou, a renegade from 
thy monarch and thy God! 

Alon. ’Tis false. 

Pig. Art thou not, tell me, a deserter from thy 
country’s legions, and, with vile heathen leagued, 
hast thou not warred against thy native land ? 

Alon. No! Deserter I am none! I was not 
born among robbers! pirates! murderers! When 
those legions, lured by the abhorred lust of gold, 
and by thy foul ambition urged, forgot the honor 
of Castilians, and forsook the duties of humanity, 
they deserted-me. I have not warred against my 
native land, but against those who have usurped 
its power. The banners of my country, when first | 
I followed arms beneath them, were Justice, Faith 
and Mercy. If these are beaten down, and tram- 
pled under foot, I have no country, nor exists the 
power entitled to reproach me with revolt. 

Piz. The power to judge and punish thee, at 
least, exists. 

Alon. Where are my judges ? 

Piz. Thou wouldst appeal to the war council ? 

Alon. If the good Las Casas have yet a seat 
there, yes; if not, I appeal to Heaven! 

Piz. And to impose upon the folly of Las Casas, 
what would be the excuses of thy treason ? 

Elv. The folly of Las Casas! Such, doubtless, 
his mild precepts seem to thy hard- hearted wis- 
dom! Oh, would I might have lived, as I will die, 
a sharer in the follies of Las Casas! 

Alon. To him I should not need to urge the foul 
barbarities which drove me from your side; but 
I would gently lead him by the hand, through all 
the lovely fields of Quito; there, in many a spot 
where late was barrenness and waste, I would 
show him how now the opening blossom, blade, or 
perfumed bud, sweet, bashful pledges of delicious 
harvest, wafting their incense to the ripening sun, 
give cheer ful promise to the hope of industry. 
This, I would say, is my work: I would show him 
many an eye, and many a hand, by gentleness 
from error won, raised in pure devotion to the 
true and only God! this, too, I could tell him, is 
Alonzo’s work! ‘Then would Las Casas clasp me 
in his aged arms; from his uplifted eyes a tear of 
gracious thankfulness would fall upon my head, 
and that one blessed drop would be to me at once 
this world’s best proof that I had acted rightly 
here, and surest hope of my Creator’s mercy and 
reward hereafter. 

Elv. Happy, virtuous Alonzo! And thou, 
Pizarro, wouldst appall, with fear of death, a man 
who thinks and acts as he does ! 

Piz. Daring, obstinate enthusiast! But know, 
the pious blessing of thy preceptor’s tears does 
not avail thee here ; he has fled, like thee—like 
thee, no doubt, to join the foes of Spain. The 
perilous trial of the next reward thou hopest is 
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nearer than perhaps thou’st thought; for, by my 
country’s wrongs and by mine own, to-morrow’s 
sun shall see thy death! 

flv. Hold! Pizarro, hear me! If not always 
justly, at least act always greatly. Name not thy 
country’s wrongs—'tis plain they have no share in 
thy resentment. Thy fury ’gainst this youth is 
private hate, and deadly personal revenge; if this 
be so—and even now thy detected conscience in 
that look avows it—profane not the name of jus- 
tice or thy country’s cause, but let him arm, and 
bid him to the field on equal terms. 

Piz. Officious advocate for treason, peace! 
Bear him hence—he knows his sentence. 

[ Retires back. 

Alon. [to PIZARRO.] Thy revenge is eager, and 
I’m thankful for it; to me thy haste is mercy. 
[To ELvira.] For thee, sweet pleader in misfor- 
tune’s cause, accept my parting thanks. This 
camp is not thy proper sphere. Wert thou among 
yon savages, as they are called, thou’dst find com- 
panions more congenial to thy heart. 

Piz. [returns to c.] Yes; she shall bear the 
tidings of thy death to Cora. 

Alon. Inhuman man! that pang, at least, might 
have been spared me: but thy malice shall not 
shake my constancy. I go to death—many shall 
bless, and none will curse my memory. Thou still 
wilt live, and still wilt be—Pizarro! 

[Exit, guarded, R. 

Ew. [L. c.] Now, by the indignant scorn that 
burns upon my cheek, my soul is shamed and sick- 
ened at the meanness of thy vengeance. 

Piz. What has thy romantic folly aimed at? He 
is mine enemy, and in my power. 

lv. [R.] He is in your power, and therefore is 


no more anenemy. Pizarro, I demand not of thee| youth Alonzo! He dies at sunrise ! 


virtue—I ask not of thee nobleness of mind—I re- 


perils—heavy storms at sea, and frightful ’scapes 
on shore? Even on this dreadful day, amid the 
rout of battle, who remained firm and constant 
at Pizarro’s side? Who presented her bosom as 
the shield to the assailing foe ? 

Piz. Tis truly spoken, all. In love thou art thy 
sex’s miracle, in war the soldier’s pattern; and 
therefore my whole heart and half my acquisi- 
tions are thy right. 

lv. Convince me I possess the first, I exchange 
all title to the latter for—mercy to Alonzo ! 

Piz. Nomore! Had I intended to prolong his 
doom, each word thou utterest now would hasten 
on his fate. 

lv. Alonzo, then, at morn will die ? 

Piz. Think’st thou yon sun will set? 
surely at its rising shall Alonzo die! 

flv. [c.] Then be it done: the string is 
cracked—sundered forever. But mark me—thou 
hast heretofore had cause, ’tis true, to doubt my 
resolution, howe’er offended; but mark me now— 
the lips which, cold and jeering, barbing revenge 
with rancorous mockery, can insult a fallen en- 
emy, shall nevermore receive the pledge of love. 
The arm which, unshaken by its bloody purpose, 
shall assign to needless torture the victim whe 
avows his heart, nevermore shall press the hand 
of faith! Pizarro, scorn not my words; beware 
thou slight’st them not! I feel how noble are the 
motives which now animate my thoughts. Who 
could not feel as I do, I condemn: who, feeling 
so, yet would not act as I shall, I despise. 

Piz. [with a smile of contempt.] I have heard 
thee, Elvira, and know well the noble motives 
which inspire thee—fit advocate in virtue’s cause ! 
Believe me, I pity thy tender feelings for the 
. [Hxit L. 
Eilv. ’Tis well! ’tis just I should be humble. -I 


AS 


quire only just dealing to the fame thou hast ac- | had forgot myself, and in the cause of innocence 


quired—to be not the assassin of thine ownrenown. 


Do not an act which, howe’er thy present power rebuked, and by Pizarro. 


assumed the tone of virtue. ’T'was fit I should be 
Fall, fall, ye few re- 


may gloss it to the world, will make thee hateful|luctant drops of weakness—the last these eyes 
to all future ages—accursed and scorned by pos-| shall ever shed. How a woman can love, Pizarro, 


terity. 
Piz. And should posterity applaud my deeds, 
think’st thou my mouldering bones would rattle 


thou hast known too well; how she can hate thou 
hast. yet to learn. 


Yes, thou undaunted! ‘ thou 
‘‘whom yet no mortal hazard has appalled! thou 


then with transport in my tomb? This is renown | “ who, on Panama’s brow, didst make alliance with 
for visionary boys to dream of—I understand it| “the raving elements, that tore the silence of that 


not. The fame I value shall uplift my living esti- 
mation—o’erbear with popular support the envy 
of my foes—advance my purposes and aid my 
power. 

Elv. Pizarro, thou no longer lov’st me! 


“horrid night when thou didst follow, as thy pio- 
‘“‘neer, the crashing thunder’s drift, and, stalking 
‘“‘o’er the trembling earth, didst plant thy banner 


‘‘by the red volcano’s mouth! thou who, when 
‘‘battling on the sea, and thy brave ship was blown 


Piz. It is not so, Elvira. But what might I not| “to splinters, wast seen—as thou didst bestride a 


suspect—this wond’rous 
Take back thy reproach. 


interest for a stranger !|‘‘fragment of the smoking wreck—to wave thy 
‘‘ glittering sword above thy head, as thou wouldst 


Elv. No, Pizarro; as yet I am not lost to thee, | « defy the world in that extremity! Come, fear- 
one string still remains and binds me to thy fate. | “less man!” now meet the last and fellest peril of 


Do not, I conjure thee—do not, for thine own|thy life—meet and survive an 
fury, if thou canst ! 


sake, tear it asunder: shed not Alonzo’s blood ! 

Piz. My resolution is fixed. 

Elv. Even though that moment lose thee Elvira 
forever ? 

Piz. Even so. 

Hlv. Pizarro, if not to honor, if not to human- 
ity, yet listen to affection; bear some memory of 
the sacrifices I have made for thy sake. Have I 


injured woman’s 
[Hxrit R. 
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ScENE I.—A dungeon; ALONZO in chains; a 


SENTINEL walking near, L. U. EB. 
Alon. [c.] For the last time I have beheld the 
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not for thee quitted my parents, my friends, my | shadowed ocean close upon the light. For the last 
fame, my native land? When escaping, did I not | time, through my cleft dungeon’s roof, I now be- 
risk, in rushing to thy arms, to bury myself inthe| hold the quivering lustre of the stars. For the 
bosom of the deep? Have I not shared all thy|last time, oh, sun! (and soon the hour) I shall 
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behold thy rising, and thy level beams melting 


the pale mists of morn to glittering dew-drops. 


_Then comes my death, and in the morning of my 


day I fall, which— No, Alonzo, date not the life 
which thou hast run by the mean reck’ning of 
the hours and days which thou has breathed: a 
life spent worthily should be measured by a no- 
bler line—by deeds, not years. Then wouldst 
thou murmur not, but bless the Providence 
which, in so short a span, made thee the instru- 
ment of wide and spreading blessings to the help 

less and oppressed! Though sinking in decrepit 
age, he prematurely falls whose memory records 
They only 


have lived long who have lived virtuously. 


Enter a SoLpIER. Shows the SENTINEL @ pass- 
port, who withdraws. 


What bear you there ? 

Sol. These refreshments I was ordered to leave 
in your dungeon. 

Alon. By whom ordered ? 

Sol. By the Lady Elvira; she will be here herself 
before the dawn. 

Alon. Bear back to her my humblest thanks ; 
and take thou the refreshments, friend. I need 
them not. 

Sol. I have served under you, Don Alonzo. 
Pardon my saying that my heart pities you. 

[HxitL. U. E. 

Alon. In Pizarro’scamp, to pity the unfortunate, 
no doubt, requires forgiveness. [Looking out.] 
Surely, even now, thin streaks of glimmering 
light steal on the darkness of the east. If so, 
my life is but one hour more. I will not watch the 
coming dawn; but in the darkness of my cell, my 
last prayer to thee, Power Supreme, shall be for 
my wife and child! Grant them to dwell in inno- 
cence and peace; grant health and purity of mind 
—all else is worthless. [Enters the cave, R. U. E. 

Sen. Who’s there? answer quickly! who’s 
there ? 

Rol. [without, L.] <A friar, come to visit your 
prisoner. 


ROLLA enters, L. U. E., disguised as a monk. 


[c.] Inform me, friend, is not Alonzo, the Spanish 
prisoner, confined in this dungeon ? 

Sen. [C.] He is. 

fol. I must speak with him. 

Sen. You must not. 

[Stopping him with his spear. 

Rol. He is my friend. 

Sen.-Not if he were thy brother. 

Rol. What is to be his fate ? 

He dies at sunrise. 

Ha! then I come in time. 
Just—to witness his death. 
Soldier, I must speak with him. 
Back, back! It is impossible. 

Rol. I do entreat thee, but for one moment. 

Sen. Thou entreat’st in vain—my orders are 
most strict. 

fol. Even now I saw a messenger go hence. 

Sen. He brought a pass which we are all accus- 
tomed to obey. 

Rol. Look on this wedge of massive gold— 
look on these precious gems. In thy own land 
they will be wealth for thee and thine beyond thy 
Let 


Sen 
Rol 
Sen 
Rol 
Sen 


hope or wish. Take them—they are thine. 
me but pass one minute with Alonzo. 


i 


Sen. Away! wouldst thou corrupt me? Me! an 
old Castilian! I know my duty better. 

Rol. Soldier—hast thou a wife ? 

Sen. I have. 

Rol. Hast thou children ? 

Sen. Four—honest, lovely boys. 

Rol. Where didst thou leave them ? 

Sen. In my native village; even in the cot where 
myself was born. 

Rol. Dost thou love thy children and thy wife ? 

Sen. Do I love them? God knows my heart—I 
do! 

Rol. Soldier! imagine thou wert doomed to die 
a cruel death in this strange land. What would 
be thy last request ? 

Sen. That some of my comrades should carry 
my dying blessing to my wife and children. 

Rol. Oh! but if that. comrade was at thy prison 
gate, and should there be told: thy fellow-soldier 
dies at sunrise, yet thou shalt not for a moment 
see him, nor shalt thou bear his dying blessing to 
his poor children or his wretched wife—what 


wouldst thou think of him who thus could drive 


thy comrade from the door ? 

Sen. How! 

Rol. Alonzo has a wife and child. 
but to receive for her, and for her babe, the last 
blessing of my friend. 

Sen. GO in. 

[Shoulders his spear, and walks to L. U. E. 

Rol. [c.] Ob, holy Nature! thou dost never 
plead in vain. There is not, of our earth, a crea- 


I am come 


ture bearing form and life, human or savage— | 


[Act LV, Scene Ly 
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native of the forest wild, or giddy air—around | 


whose parent bosom thou hast not a cord: en- 
twined of power to tie them to their offspring’s 
claims, and at thy will to draw them back to thee. 
On iron pinions borne, the blood-stained vulture 
cleaves the storm, yet is the plumage closest to 
her heart soft as the cygnet’s down, and o’er her 
unshelled brood the murmuring ring-dove sits not 
more gently. Yes, now he is beyond the porch, 
barring the outer gate! Alonzo! Alonzo! my 
friend! Ha! in gentle sleep! Alonzo, rise! 

Alon. How! is my hour elapsed? Well, [re- 
turning from the recess, R. U. E.] Iam ready. 

Rol. Alonzo, know me. 

Alon. What voice is that? 

Rol. ’Tis Rolla’s. [ Takes off his disguise. 

Alon. Rolla! my friend! [Hmbraces him.] 
Heavens! how couldst thou pass the guard? Did 
this habit— 

Rol. There is not a moment to be lost in words. 
This disguise I tore from the dead body of a friar, 
as I passed our field of battle; it has gained me 
entrance to thy dungeon: now take it, thou, and fly. 

Alon. And Rolla— 

Rol. Will remain here in thy place. 

Alon. And die for me? 


No! 
tortures rack me. 

Rol. I shall not die, Alonzo. It is thy life 
Pizarro seeks, not Rolla’s; and from my prison 
soon will thy arm deliver me. Or, should it be 
otherwise, I am as a blighted plantain standing 
alone amid the sandy desert—nothing seeks or 
lives beneath my shelter. Thou art a husband 
and a father: the being of a lovely wife and help- 
less infant hangs upon thy life. Go, go, Alonzo! 
Go, to save not thyself, but Cora and thy a ¥ 
I ha 


Rather eternal 


Alon. Urge me not thus, my friend! 
prepared to die in peace. 


q 
| 
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Act IV, Scene 1.] 


fol. To die in peace! devoting her thou’st 


_ Sworn to live for, to madness, misery and death! 
For, be assured, the state I left her in forbids all 
hope, but from thy quick return. 

Alon. Oh, God ! 

fol. If thou art yet irresolute, Alonzo, now heed 
me well. I think thou hast not known that Rolla 
ever pledged his word, and shrunk from its fulfill- 
ment. And by the heart of truth I swear, if thou 
art proudly obstinate to deny thy friend the 
transport of preserving Cora’s life, in thee no 
power that sways the will of man shall stir me 
hence; and thou’lt but have the desperate triumph 
- of seeing Rolla perish by thy side, with the assured 
conviction that Cora and thy child are lost forever! 

Alon. Oh, Rolla! you distract me! 

fol. Begone! A moment’s further pause, and 
all is lost. The dawn approaches. Fear not for 
me; I will treat with Pizarro, as for surrender and 
submission. I shall gain time, doubt not; while 
thou, with a chosen band, passing the secret way, 
may’st at night return, release thy friend and bear 
him back in triumph. Yes, hasten, dear Alonzo! 
Even now I hear the frantic Cora call thee! 
Haste, Alonzo! Haste! haste! 

Alon. Rolla, I fear thy friendship drives me 
from honor and from right. 

fol. Did Rolla ever counsel dishonor to his 
friend ? 

Alon. Oh, my preserver! [Embracing him. 

Rol. 1 feel thy warm tears dropping on my cheek. 
Go! I am rewarded. [Throwing the friar’s gar- 
ment over him.| There, conceal thy face ; and, that 
they may not clank, hold fast thy chains. N ow, 
God be with thee! 

Alon. At night we meet again. Then, so aid 
me Heaven! I return to save, or perish with 
thee! [Hxit L. U. E. 

Rol. [looking after him.] He has passed the 
outer porch—he is safe! he will soon embrace his 
wife and child! Now, Cora, didst thou not wrong 
me? This is the first time throughout my life I 
ever deceived man. Forgive me, God of Truth, 
if I am wrong! Alonzo flatters himself that we 
shall meet again! Yes, there! [lifting his hands 
‘to heaven] assuredly we shall meet again; there 
possess in peace the joys of everlasting love and 
friendship, on earth imperfect and embittered. 
I will retire, lest the guard return before Alonzo 
may have passed their lines. 

[Retires into the cavern. 


Enter ELVIRA, L. U. E. 


lv. [u. c.] No, not Pizarro’s brutal taunts, 
not the glowing admiration which I feel for this 
noble youth, shall raise an interest in my harassed 
bosom which honor would not sanction. If he 
reject the vengeance my heart has sworn against 
the tyrant whose death alone can save this. land, 
yet shall the delight be mine to restore him to his 
Cora’s arms, to his dear child, and to the un- 
offending people whom his virtues guide and valor 
guards. Alonzo, come forth! 


Enter ROLLA, R. U. E. 


Ha! [c.] Who art thou? Where is Alonzo? 

fol. [R. c.] Alonzo’s fled. 

Elv. Filed! 

Rol. [c.] Yes; and he must not be pursued. 
Pardon this roughness, [seizing her hand] but a 
moment’s precious to Alonzo’s flight. 
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Elv. What if I call the guard ? 

fol. Do so—Alonzo still gains time. 

lv. What if thus I free myself? 

[ Shows a dagger. 

Rol. Strike it to my heart—still with the con- 
vulsive grasp of death I’ll hold thee fast. 

iilv. Release me! I give my faith I neither 
will alarm the guard nor cause pursuit. 

fol. At once I trust thy word. A feeling bold- 
ness in those eyes assures me that thy soul is 
noble. 

lv. What is thy name? Speak freely ; 
order the 
porch. 

Rol. My name is Rolla. 

Elv. The Peruvian leader ? 

fol. I was so yesterday ; to-day the Spaniards’ 
captive. 

4ilv. And friendship for Alonzo moved thee to 
this act? 

fol. Alonzo is my friend—I am prepared to 
die for him. Yet is the cause a motive stronger 
far than friendship. 

lv. One only passion else could urge such 
generous rashness. 

fol. And that is— 

Elv. Love! 

Rol. True! 

Hilv. Gallant, ingenuous Rolla! Know that my 
purpose here was thine ; and were I to save thy 
friend— 

Rol. How! a woman blessed with gentleness 
and courage, and yet not Cora! 

lv. Does Rolla think so meanly of all female 
hearts ? 

Rol. Not so—you are worse and better than we 
are ! 

lv. Were I to: save thee, Rolla, from the 
tyrant’s vengeance—restore thee to thy native 
land, and thy native land to peace—wouldst thou 
not rank Elvira with the good ? 

fol. To judge the action I must know the 
means. 

Lilv. Take this dagger. 

fol. How to be used ? 

lv. I will conduct thee to the tent where fell 
Pizarro sleeps—the scourge of innocence—the 
terror of thy race—the fiend that desolates thy 
afflicted country. 

ol. Hast thou not been injured by Pizarro ? 

ilv. Deeply as scorn and insult can infuse their 
deadly venom. 

- ol. And. thou ask’st that I shall murder him 
in his sleep! 

flv. Would he not have murdered Alonzo in 
his chains? He that sleeps, and he that’s bound, 
are equally defenseless. Hear me, Rolla: so may 
I prosper in this perilous act, as, searching my 
full heart, I have put by all rancorous motive of 
private vengeance there, and feel that I advance 
to my dread purpose in the cause of human na- 
ture, and at the call of sacred Justice! 

fol. The God of Justice sanctifies no evil as a 
step towards good. Great actions cannot be 
achieved by wicked means. 

flv. Then, Peruvian, since thou dost feel so 
coldly for thy country’s wrongs, this hand, though 
it revolt my soul, shall strike the blow. 

fol. 'Then is thy destruction certain, and for 
Peru thou perishest. Give me the dagger ! 

Eilv. Now follow me; but first—and_ dreadful 


by my 
guard is removed beyond the outer 


: 
De 
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[Act IV, Scene 2. 


is the hard necessity—thou must strike down the! precept. Thou see’st, at least, it is the Peruvian’s 


guard. 

ftol. The soldier who was on guard here ? 

Elv. Yes, him; else, seeing thee, the alarm 
would be instant. . 

Rol. And I must stab that soldier as I pass? 
Take back thy dagger. 

Elv. Rolla! 

Rol. That soldier, mark me, is a man! 
not men that bear the human form. He refused 
my prayers-—refused my gold—denying to admit 
me—till his own feelings bribed him. For my na- 
tion’s safety I would not harm that man. 

Elv. 'Then he must with us. I will answer for 
his safety. 

Rol. Be that plainly understood between us: 
for, whate’er betide our enterprise, I will not risk 
a hair of that man’s head, to save my heartstrings 
from consuming fire. [Hxeunt L. U. E. 


All are 


ScENE II.—The inside of PIZARRO’S Tent. PIZAR- 
RO on a couch, at the back of stage, c. 


Piz. [in his sleep.] No mercy, traitor! Now at 
his heart! Stand off there, you! Let me see him 
bleed! Ha, ha, ha! Let me hear that groan 
again. 

Enter ROLLA and ELVIRA, L. 


Flv. [u. c.] There! Now, lose not a moment. 

Rol. Thou must leave me now. This scene of 
blood fits not a woman’s presence. 

EHilv. But a moment’s pause may— 

Rol. Go! retire to thy own tent, and return not 
here. I will come to thee. Be thou not known 
in this business, I implore thee! 

Eilv. I will withdraw the guard that waits. 

[Hxit L. 

Rol. [L. c.}] Now have [in my power the ac- 
cursed destroyer of my country’s peace: yet tran- 
quilly he rests. God! can this man sleep? 

Piz. [im his sleep.] Away, away, hideous 
fiends! Tear not my bosom thus! 

Rol. No, I was in error: the balm of sweet re- 
pose he never more can know. Look here, Ambi- 
tion’s fools! ye by whose inhuman pride the 
bleeding sacrifice of nations is held as nothing, 
behold the rest of the guilty! He isin my power ; 
and one blow— No! my heart and hand refuse 
the act: Rolla cannot be an assassin! Yet Elvira 
must be saved. [Approaches the couch.] Pizarro, 


awake! 

Piz. [starts up.] Who? Guard! 

Rol. Speak not—another word is thy death. 
Call not for aid! this arm will be swifter than thy 
guard. 

Piz. Who art thou, and what is thy will ? 

Rol. I am thine enemy, Peruvian Rolla! Thy 
death is not my will, or I could have slain thee 
sleeping. 

Piz. Speak—what else ? 

Rol. Now thou art at my mercy, answer me! 
Did a Peruvian ever yet wrong or injure thee, or 
any of thy nation? Didst thou, or any of thy 
nation, ever yet show mercy to a Peruvian in thy 
power? Now shalt thou feel—and if thou hast a 
heart, thou’lt feel it keenly—-a Peruvian’s ven- 
geance! [Drops his dagger at his fect.| There! 

Piz. Is it possible ! 

Rol. Can Pizarro be surprised at this ? I thought 
forgiveness of injuries had been the Christian’s 


practice. 
Piz. Rolla, thou hast indeed surprised—sub- 
dued me. [Retires L. 


Re-enter ELVIRA, L., not seeing PIZARRO. 


Elv. Is it done? Is he dead? [Sees PIZARRO. ] 
How, still living! 
wretched Peruvians, mercy is no more! 
Rolla! Treacherous or cowardly ? 

Piz. How! can it be that— 

Rol. Away! Elvira speaks she knows not 
what! Leave me, [to ELvirA] I conjure thee, 
with Pizarro. 

Elv. How! 


Oh, 


Rolla, dost thou think I shall re- 
tract—or that I meanly will deny that in thy 
hand I placed a poniard to be plunged into that 
tyrant’s heart ? 
trusted to thy weakness, and did not strike the 
blow myself. ‘Too soon thowlt learn that mercy 
to that man is direct cruelty to all thy race ! 

Piz. Guard! quick! a guard to seize this fran- 
tic woman. 

ilv. [R.] Yes, a guard! T call them, too! And 
soon I know they'll lead me to my death. But 
think not, Pizarro, the fury of thy flashing eyes 
shall awe me for a moment! 
woman’s anger, or the feelings of an injured heart, 


prompted me to this design. No! had I been only | 


influenced so, thus failing, shame and remorse 
would weigh me down. But, though defeated and 
destroyed, as now I am, such is the greatness of 
the cause that urged me, I shall perish glorying 
in the attempt, and my last breath of life shall 


speak the proud avowal of my purpose—to, have |. 


rescued millions of innocents from the blood- 
thirsty tyranny of one, by ridding the insulted 
world of thee! 

Rol. Had the act been noble as the motive, 


Rolla would not have shrunk from its performance. 
Enter GUARDS, R. 
Piz. Seize this discovered fiend, who sought to 
kill your leader. 
Eilv. Touch me not, at the peril of your souls; 
I am your prisoner, and will follow you. But 


thou, their triumphant leader, first shall hear me. | 


Yet, first, for thee, Rolla, accept my forgiveness ; 
even had I been the victim of thy nobleness of 
heart, I should have admired thee for it. But ’twas 
myself provoked my doom. Thou wouldst have 
shielded me. Let not thy contempt follow me to 
the grave. Didst thou but know the fiend-like 
arts by which this hypocrite first undermined the 
virtue of a guileless heart ! how, even in the pious 
sanctuary wherein I dwelt, by corruption and by 
fraud he practiced upon those in whom I most 
confided—till my distempered fancy led me, step 
by step, into the abyss of guilt— 

Piz. Why am I not obeyed? Tear her hence! 

Eilv. ’Tis past—but didst thou know my story, 
Rolla, thou wouldst pity me. 

fol. From my soul I do pity thee. 

Piz. Villains! drag her to the dungeon! pre- 
pare the torture instantly! 

lv. Soldiers, but a moment more. ’Tis to 
applaud your general; it is to tell the astonished 
world that, for once, Pizarro’s sentence is an act 
of justice ; yes, rack me with the sharpest tortures 
that ever agonized the human frame; it will be 
justice. Yes, bid the minions of thy fury wrench 


Then I am lost! And for you, | 


No! my sole regret is that 1 | 
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Act V, Scene 1.] 
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_ and even defended thee! Bid them pour burn- 
ing metal into the bleeding cases of these eyes, 
_ that so oft—oh, God!—have hung with love and 
homage on thy looks; then approach me, bound 
on the abhorred wheel, there glut thy savage 
eyes with the convulsive spasms of that dishonor- 
ed bosom which was once thy pillow! Yet will 
I bear it all; for it will be justice, all! And 
when thou shalt bid them tear me to my death, 
hoping that thy unshrinking ears may at last be 
feasted with the music of my cries, I will not 
utter one shriek or groan; but to the last gasp 
my body’s patience shall deride thy vengeance, 
as my soul defies thy power ! 

Piz. Hear’st thou the wretch whose hands 
were even now prepared for murder ? 

Rol. Yes; and if her accusation’s false, thou 
wilt not shrink from hearing her; if true, thy 
barbarity cannot make her suffer the pangs thy 
conscience will inflict on thee. 

flv. {c.] And now, farewell, world! Rolla, 
farewell! Farewell, thou condemned of Heaven! 
[to PizARRO] for repentance and remorse, I 
know, will never touch thy heart. We shall 
meet again. Ha! be it thy horror here to know 
that we shall meet hereafter! And when thy 
parting hour approaches, hark to the knell, whose 
dreadful beat will strike to thy despairing soul. 
Then will vibrate on thy ear the curses of the 
cloistered saint from whom thou stolest me. 
Then, the last shrieks which burst from my 
mother’s breaking heart, as she died, appealing 
to her God against the seducer of her child! 
Then the blood-stifled groan of my murdered 
brother—murdered by thee, fell monster—seeking 
atonement for his sister’s ruined honor! I hear 
them now! To me the recollection’s madness! 
At such an hour what will it be to thee? 

Piz. A moment’s more delay, and at the peril 
of your lives— 

lv. I have spoken, and the last mortal frailty 
of my heart is past. And now, with an undaunt- 
ed spirit and unshaken firmness, I go to meet my 
destiny. That I could not live nobly, has been 
Pizarro’s act—that I will die nobly, shall be my 
own. [Hxit, guarded, R. 

Piz. [L. C.] Rolla, I would not thou, a warrior 
valiant and renowned, shouldst credit the vile 
tales of this frantic woman. The cause of all 
this fury? Oh! a wanton passion for the rebel 
youth Alonzo, now my prisoner. 

fol. [R. c.] Alonzo is not now thy prisoner. 

Piz. How! 

Rol. I came to rescue him—to deceive his 
guard. I have succeeded ; I remain thy prisoner. 

Piz. Alonzo fled! Is, then, the* vengeance 
dearest to my heart never to be gratified ? 

fol. Dismiss such passions from thy heart; 
then thow’lt consult its peace. 

Piz. I can face all enemies that dare confront 
me—I cannot war against my nature. 

Rol. Then, Pizarro, ask not to be deemed a 
hero. ‘To triumph over ourselves is the only con- 
quest where fortune makes no claim. In battle, 
chance may snatch the laurel from thee, or chance 
may place it on thy brow; but in a contest with 
thyself, be resolute, and the virtuous impulse must 
be the victor. 

Piz. Peruvian, thou shalt not find me to thee 
ungrateful or ungenerous. Return to thy country- 
men—thou art at liberty. 


fol. Thou dost 
bid thee. 

Piz. I cannot but admire thee, Rolla; I would 
we might be friends. 

fol. Farewell! Pity Elvira! Become the friend 
of virtue, and thou wilt be mine. [Hxit L. 

Piz. Ambition! tell me what is the phantom 
I have followed? Where is the one delight which 
it has made my own? My fame is the mark 
of envy—my love, the dupe of treachery—my 
glory, eclipsed by the boy I taught—my revenge, 
defeated and rebuked by the rude honor of a 
Savage foe, before whose native dignity of soul 
I have sunk confounded and subdued! I would 
I could retrace my steps—I cannot. Would I 
could evade my own reflections! No; thought 
and memory are my hell! [Lait R. 


act in this as honor and as duty 
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SCENE I.—A thick Forest. A dreadful storm. 
CoRA has covered her CHILD on a bed of leaves 
and Moss, R. U. E. 


Cora. [sitting on bank, by CHILD, R.] Oh, Na- 
ture! thou hast not the strength of love. My 
anxious spirit is untired in its march; my wearied, 
shivering frame sinks under it. And for thee, my 
boy, when faint beneath thy lovely burden, could 
I refuse to give thy slumbers that poor bed of 
rest! Oh, my child! were I assured thy poor 
father breathes no more, how quickly would I lay 
me down by thy dear side! but down—down for- 
ever! [Thunder and lightning.| I ask thee not, 
unpitying storm, to abate thy rage in mercy to 
poor Cora’s misery ; nor while thy thunders spare 
his slumbers will I disturb my sleeping cherub; 
though Heaven knows I wish to hear the voice of 
life, and feel that life is near me. But I will 
endure all while what I have of reason holds. 
[Thunder and lightning.) Still, still implacable, 
unfeeling elements! yet still dost thou sleep, my 
Smiling innocent! Oh, Death! when wilt thou 
grant to this babe’s mother such repose? Sure I 
may shield thee better from the storm; my veil 
may— 

Alon. [without, L.] Cora! 

Cora. [runs to c.] Ha! 


Alon. Cora! 
Cora. Oh, my heart! Sweet Heaven, deceive 
me not! Is it not Alonzo’s voice ? 


Alon. [louder.| Cora! 

Cora. [L. C.] It is—it is Alonzo! 

Alon. [very loud.] Cora! my beloved! 

Cora. [u.] Alonzo! Here—here, Alonzo! 
[Runs out, L. 2 E. 


Enter two Spanish SOLDIERS, L. 


1st Sol. I tell you we are near our outposts, and 
the word we heard just now was the countersign. 

2d Sol. Well, in our escape from the enemy, to 
have discovered their secret passage through the 
rocks will prove a lucky chance to us—Pizarro 
will reward us. 

1st Sol. This way. The sun, though clouded, 
is on our left. [Perceives the CHILD.] What have 
we here? A child, as I’m a soldier! 

2d Sol. "Tis a sweet little babe. Now would it 
be a great charity to take this infant from its pa- 
gan mother’s power. 
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Biko: [Act V, Scene 2, | 


1st Sol. It would so. 
play with it. Come along. 


[Takes the CHILD. Exeunt R. 


Re-enter CORA and ALONZO, L. 2 E. 


Cora. [speaking without.1 This way, dear Alon. 
zo. Now am I right—there—there—under that 
tree. Was it possible the instinct of a mother’s 
heart could mistake the spot? Now, wilt thou 
look at him as he sleeps, or shall I bring him 
waking, with his full blue laughing eyes, to wel- 
come thee at once? Yes—yes. Stand thou there ; 
Tl snatch him from his rosy slumber, blushing 
like the perfumed morn. [Finding only the man- 
tle and veil, which she tears from the ground, and 
the CHILD gone, she screams. 


I have one at home shall} SCENE II.—The Outpost of the Spanish Camp, and 


Alon. [running to her.| Cora! my jhheart’s be- 
loved ! 

Cora. He is gone! 

Alon. Eternal God! 

Cora. He is gone! my child! my child! 

Alon. Where didst thou leave him? 


Cora. [dashing herself on the spot.] Here ! 
Alon. 
and crept to a little distance—we shall find him. 
Are you assured this was the spot you left him in ? 
Cora. [R.] Did not these hands make that bed 
and shelter for him? And is not this the veil that 
covered him ? 

Alon. ‘*‘ Here is a hut yet unobserved. 

Cora. ‘‘Ha! yes, yes! there lives the savage 
“that has robbed me of my child. [Beats at the 
“door, exclaiming.| Give me back my child—re- 
“store to me my boy! 


“ Enter LAS CASAS from the hut. 


Las C. ‘*Who calls me from my wretched 
“solitude ? 

Cora. ‘‘Give me back my child! 

Alon. ‘‘ Almighty Powers! do my eyes deceive 
“me? 

Las C. “ Alonzo! my beloved young friend ! 

Alon. ‘‘ My revered instructor! [They embrace. 

Cora. ‘‘ Wilt thou embrace this man before he 
“‘restores my boy? 

Alon. ‘‘Alas! my friend! in what a moment of 
“misery do we meet! | 

Cora. ‘Yet his look is goodness and humanity. 
“Good old man, have compassion on a wretched 
“‘mother, and I will be thy servant while [I live. | 
‘But do not, for pity’s sake—do not say thou 
“hast not seen him. [Runs into the wood. 

Las C. “ What can this mean ? 

Alon. ‘‘She is my wife. Just rescued from the 
‘Spaniards’ prison, I learned she had fled to this 
‘wild forest. Hearing my voice, she left her child 
‘and flew to meet me—he was left sleeping under 
‘¢vonder tree. 

Las C. “How! didst thou leave him ? 

[CORA returns.” 

Cora. Oh! ‘thou art right! right!” unnatural 
mother that [ was! I left my child—I forsook 
my innocent! But I will fly to the earth’s brink, 
but I will find him. 

[Takes up mantle and runs out, R. 

Alon. ‘‘ Forgive me, Las Casas, I must follow 
‘‘her; for at night I attempt brave Rolla’s rescue. 

Las C. “1 will not leave thee, Alonzo! Thou 
“must try to lead her to the right—that way lies 
“thy camp. Wait not my infirm steps—I follow 
“thee, my friend. [Exeunt R.” 


Be calm, beloved Cora! he has waked | 


a Bridge. Trumpets sound without. 
Alm. [without.] Bear him along—his story must 
be false. 
Enter ALMAGRO; ROLLA és brought in, in chains, 
by SOLDIERS, L. 


Rol. [u.] False! Rolla utter falsehood ! I would 
I had thee in a desert, with thy troop around 
thee, and I but with my sword in this unshackled 
hand ! [Trumpet without. 

Aim. [c.] Is it to be credited that Rolla, the 
renowned Peruvian hero, should be detected like 
a spy skulking through our camp ? 

fol. [L. c.] Skulking ! 

Alm. But answer to the general—he is here. 

Enter PIZARRO, R. 


Piz. What do I see? Rolla! 

Rol. Ob! to thy surprise, no doubt! 

Piz. And bound, too! 

Rol. So fast thou needst not fear approaching 
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me. 
Alm. The guards surprised him passing our 
outposts. 
Piz. Release him instantly. Believe me 
gret this insult. 
Rol. Thou feel’st, then, as thou ought’st. 
Piz. Nor can I brook to see a warrior of Rolla’s 
fame disarmed. Accept this, though it has been 
thy enemy’s. [Gives a sword.] The Spaniards 
know the courtesy that’s due to valor. 
Rol. And the Peruvians how to forget offenses. 
Piz. May not Rolla and Pizarro cease to be foes? 
Rol. When the sea divides us—yes! May I 
now depart ? 
Piz. Freely. 
Rol. And shall I not again be intercepted ? 
Piz. No! let the word be given that Rolla 
passes freely. 
Linter DAVILLA and SOLDIERS, with the CHILD, L. 


Dav. Here are two soldiers, captured yester- 
day, who have escaped from the Peruvian hold, 
and by the secret way we have so long endeay- 
ored to discover. 

Piz. Silence ! 


, I re- 


FM IIT 


v9. o- 
PSI 


Imprudent! Seest thou not ? 
[Pointing to ROLLA. 
Dav. In their way they found a Peruvian child, 
which seems— 
Piz. What is the imp to me? 
it into the sea! 


Bid them toss 


Rol. [L. c.] Gracious heavens! it is Alonzo’s 
child! Give it to me. 
Piz. [c.] Ha! Alonzo’s child! [Takes the 


CHILD.] Welcome, thou pretty hostage. 
Alonzo is again my prisoner. 

Rol. Thou wilt not keep the infant from its 
mother ? : 

Piz. WillInot? What, when I shall meet Alonzo |) 
in the heat of the victorious fight, think’st thou I 
shall not have a check upon the valor of his 
heart, when he is reminded that a word of mine 
is this child’s death ? 

Rol. I do not understand thee. 

Piz. My vengeance has a long arrear of hate to 
settle with Alonzo, and this pledge may help to 
settle the account ! 

[ Gives the CHILD to a SOLDIER. 

Rol. Man! man! Art thou a man? Couldst | 
thou hurt that innocent? By Heaven, it is smil- |}) 
ing in thy face! Pd | 


Now 
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Act V, Scene 4.] 


Pel AeAs he QO 


Piz. Tell me, does it resemble Cora ? 

Rol. Pizarro, thou hast set my heart on fire! 
If thou dost harm that child, think not his blood 
will sink into the barren sand. No! faithful to 
the eager hope that now trembles in this indig- 
nant heart, ’twill rise to the common God of na- 
ture and humanity, and cry aloud for vengeance 
on his accursed destroyer’s head. 

Piz. {c.] Be that peril mine. 

fol. [throwing himself at his feet, c.] Behold 
me at thy feet—me, Rolla !—me, the preserver of 
thy life !—me that have never yet bent or bowed 
before created man! In humble agony I sue to 
thee—prostrate, I implore thee, but spare that 
child, and I will be thy slave. 

Piz. Rolla! still thou art free to go—this boy 
remains with me. 

Rol. Then was this sword Heaven’s gift, not 
thine! [Seizes the CH1ILD.] Who moves one step 
to follow me dies upon the spot. 

[Exit with the CHILD, L. 

Piz. Pursue him instantly, but spare his life. 
[ Exeunt ALMAGRO and SOLDIERS, L.] With what 
fury he defends himself! Ha! He fells them to 
the ground, and now— 


Enter ALMAGRO, L. 


Alm. Three of thy brave soldiers are already 
victims to thy command to spare this madman’s 
life ; and if he once gain the thicket— 

Piz. Spare him no longer. [Hxzit ALMAGRO.] 
Their guns must reach him—he’ll yet escape. 
Holloa to those horse, the Peruvian sees them— 
and now he turns among the rocks; then is his 
retreat cut off. [ROLLA crosses the wooden bridge 
Jrom L. to R., pursued by the SOLDIERS ; they jire, 
and a shot strikes him.] Now! quick! quick! 
seize the child! [RoLua retreats by the back- 
ground, bearing off the CHILD. 


te-enter ALMAGRO, L. 


Alm. [u.] By hell! he has escaped! and, with 
the child, unhurt. 

Dav. [c.] No; he bears his death with him. 
Believe me, I saw him struck upon the side. 

Piz. But the child is saved—Alonzo’s child! 
Oh, the furies of disappointed vengeance ! 

Alm. Away with the revenge of words—let us 
to deeds! Forget not we have acquired the 
knowledge of the secret pass, which, through the 
rocky cavern’s gloom, brings thee at once to the 
stronghold where are lodged their women and 
their treasures. 

Piz. Right, Almagro! Swiftas thy thought draw 
forth a daring and a chosen band—I will not wait 
for numbers. Stay, Almagro—Valverde is in- 
formed Elvira dies to-day ? 

Alm. He is; and one request alone she— 

Piz. Vil hear of none! 

Alm. The boon is small; ’tis but for the novi- 
tiate habit which you first beheld her in. She 
wishes not to suffer in the gaudy trappings 

which remind her of her shame. 

Piz. Well, do as thou wilt; but tell Valverde, 
at our return, as his life shall answer it, to let me 
hear that she is dead! [Hxeunt severally R. and L. 


ScENE III.—ATALIBA’s Tent. 
Enter ATALIBA, followed by CoRA and ALONZO, R. 
Cora. [c.] Oh, avoid me not, Ataliba! To 


whom but to her king is the wretched mother to 
address her griefs?. The gods refuse to hear my 
prayers. Did not my Alonzo fight for thee ? And 
will not my sweet boy, if thowlt but restore him 
to me, one day fight thy battles, too? 

Alon. Oh, my suffering love—my poor, heart- 
broken Cora! thou but wound’st our sovereign’s 
feeling soul, and not reliev’st thine own. 

Cora. Is he our sovereign, and has he not the 
power to give me back my child? 

Ata. [c.] When I reward desert, or can relieve 
my people, I feel what is the real glory of a king; 
when I hear them suffer, and cannot aid them, I 
mourn the impotence of all mortal power. 

Voices. (behind, R.] Rolla! Rolla! Rolla! 


Finter ROLLA, R., his countenance ghastly and 
bleeding, with the CHILD, followed by PERUVIANS. 


Rol. Thy child! 3 
[Gives the CHILD into CoRA’s arms, and falls C. 
Cora. Oh, God! there is blood upon him! 

Rol. ’Tis my blood, Cora! 
Alon. Rolla, thou diest. 
fol. For thee and Cora. 


Enter ORANO, L. 


Ora. Treachery has revealed our asylum in the 
rocks! Even now the foe assails the peaceful band 
retired for protection there. 

Alon. [c.] Lose not a moment! Swords, be 
quick! Your wives and children cry to you. 
Bear our loved hero’s body in the van; ’twill raise 
the fury of our men to madness. Now, fell Pizarro, 
the death of one of us is near! Away! be the 
word of assault, Revenge and Rolla! 
ALONZO and ATALIBA, L. 
body, and bear it off, L., followed by CoRA and 
CHILD and ARMY. Charge, L. 


[ Dies. 


SCENE IV.—A Recess among the Rocks. 


Enter PIZARRO, ALMAGRO, VALVERDE and 
Spanish SOLDIERS, R. U. E. 


Piz. [c.] Well, if surrounded, we must perish 
in the centre of them. Where do Rolla and Alonzo 
hide their heads ? 


Enter ALONZO, ORANO and PERUVIANS, L. 


Alon. [L.] Alonzo answers thee, and Alonzo’s 
sword shall speak for Rolla. 

Piz. Thou know’st the advantage of thy num- 
bers. Thou darest not singly face Pizarro. 

Alon. [L. c.] Peruvians, stir not a man! Be 
this contest only ours. 

Piz. [R. C.] Spaniards, observe ye the same. 
[ They fight. ALONZO is disarmed, and beat down. | 
Now, traitor, to thy heart! 


ELVIRA enters, in black. PIZARRO, appalled, 
staggers back. ALONZO recovers his sword, re- 
mews the fight, and slays him. ATALIBA enters 
L., and embraces ALONZO. 

Ata. My brave Alonzo! 


Alm. Alonzo, we submit. 
embark, and leave the coast. 


Spare us! we will 


[Hxeunt | 
SOLDIERS take up the | 


Val. Elvira will confess I saved her life; she — 


has saved thine. ° 


Alon. Fear not. You are safe. 


[SPANIARDS ground their arms. — 
Elv. Valverde speaks the truth; nor could he | 


| 
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[Act V, Scene 4. 


think to meet me here. An awful impulse, which | body, and exits R. 
_my soul could not resist, impelled me hither. 


Alon. Noble Elvira! my preserver! How can 


| I speak what I, Ataliba and his rescued country 
_ owe to thee ! 


If amid this grateful nation thou 


| wouldst remain— 


Elv. [c.] Alonzo, no! the destination of my 


| future life is fixed. Humbled, in penitence I will 
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_ a nation great. 


endeavor to atone the guilty errors which, how- 
ever masked by shallow cheerfulness, have long 
consumed my secret heart. When, by my suffer- 


_ ings purified, and penitence sincere, my soul shall 


dare address the Throne of Mercy in behalf of 
others, for thee, Alonzo, for thy Cora, and thy 
child—for thee, thou virtuous monarch, and the 


_ innocent race thou reign’st over, shall Elvira’s 


prayers address the God of Nature. Valverde, 
thou hast preserved my life. Cherish humanity, 
avoid the foul examples thou hast viewed. Span- 
iards, returning to your native home, assure your 
rulers they mistake the road to glory or to power. 
Tell them that the pursuits of avarice, conquest 
and ambition never yet made a people happy or 
[Takes a last look at PIZARRO’S 


The body is borne off, R. 2. 
Flourish of trumpets. 

Alon. Ataliba, think not I wish to check the 
voice of triumph, when I entreat we first may pay 
the tribute due to our loved Rolla’s memory. 
[Hxeunt R. 


A solemn march. Enter, L. U. E., a procession of 
Peruvian SOLDIERS, bearing ROLuLA’s body 
on a bier. Choir form up the R. and i. of the 


stage. Bier placed in the ©., the feet toward the | 


audience. HiGH PRriEst stands at the head. 
ConA, with her CHILD, weeping R. of the bier, 


“e 
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and bending over it. ATALIBA and ALONZO on |} 


the L., also bending over it. 
across background. Solemn chorus. 
and PRIESTS kneel rownd the bier. 


DIRGE. 
Let tears of gratitude and woe 
For the brave Rolla ever flow. 


Curtain slowly descends. 


THE END. 


COSTUMES. 


ATALIBA.—Purple velvet robe trimmed with ermine, purple 
and gold coronet, cap with white plumes, white hose, white 
shoes, sword and gauntlets. 


ROLLA.—White and gold vest, mantle of crimson and gold, hel- 
met of purple velvet and gold (or cap with white plumes), buff 
hose, sandals, sword and gauntlets. 


ALONZO.—Light dreb and gold vest, white and gold pantaloons, 


russet boots with scarlet tops, round black hat with white 
plumes, sword and gauntlets. 


PIZARRO.—Rich Spanish uniform, with mantle of scarlet and 
gold, cap with white plumes, russet boots, spurs, sword and 
gauntlets. 


_ DAVILLA, ALMAGRO and GONZALA.—Spanish uniforms, 


differing slightly from Pizarro’s. 


LAS CASAS.—Gray friar’s dress. 
OROZEMBO.—Light gray or drab aboriginal dress. 
SPANISH SOLDIERS.—Slashed scarlet uniforms. 
PERUVIAN SOLDIERS.—White uniforms. 


oe aay satin or muslin dress, trimmed with silver and 
gold. 


CHILD.—White muslin frock and gold sash. 
ELVIRA.—White satin dress, with mantle of crimson and gold. 


VIRGINS.—White dresses and veils edged with gold, and golden 
sun on bosom. 


PRIESTS.— White surplices. 
HIGH PRIEST.—Robes of scarlet and gold, and white muslin. 


GUARDS stand |% 
VIRGINS {4 


The success of Kotzebue’s “Stranger,” as translated by Thompson and retouched by Sheridan, led to the production of an English q 


version of ‘ Pizarro,” or, as it is called in the original, ‘‘ The Spaniards in Peru.” This melodramatic tragedy was originally pro- 


duced at Drury Lane Theatre, of which Sheridan was manager, the 24th May, 1799. Although brought out thus late in the season, it was |4 
received with an extraordinary degree of favor by the public, and speedily replenished the somewhat attenuated treasury of the theatre. |} 
It was played thirty-five nights almost consecutively, till the conclusion of the season on the fourth of July. It ‘also passed, in afew |4 


months, through twenty-nine editions of a thousand copies each. 


Moore seems anxious to relieve Sheridan, as far as possible, of the reputation of having written “ Pizarro”; but the advertisement | 4 
and dedication by the latter show, at least, that he was not ashamed of the production. In the plot and arrangement of scenes there is | 


but little alteration from the German original. The omission of the comic scene of Diego, the judicious suppression of Elvira’s love for 
Alonzo, and her ies arty in the character of a nun; also the introduction of Rolla’s passage across the bridge with the child— 
which scene the pencil of Lawrence has immortalized in his spirited sketch of John Philip Kemble—form the most important points in 
which Sheridan’s play deviates from the structure of the original drama. A few speeches and a few short scenes rewritten, consti- 
tute almost the whole of his remaining contributions. 


The scene between Alonzo and Pizarro, in the third act, is one of those almost entirely rewritten by Sheridan. The celebrated |4 
harangue of Rolla to the Peruvians, into which Kemble used to infuse such dignity, and which has long been afavorite piece of decla- | 


mation with school-boys, is an amplification of the following sentences of the original : 


“ Rolla. You Spaniards fight for gold ; we for our country. 
Alon. 'They follow an adventurer to the field; we a monarch whom we love. 
Ataliba. And a God whom we adore,”’ ete. 


This harangue of Folla's, to the popular sentiments of which the play owed much of its success, was chiefly made up of loans from | 


Sheridan’s own orations at Westminster Hall. The image of the vulture and the lamb was taken from a passage in his speech on 


Warren Hastings’ trial. The aside apostrophe of Rolla, in the prison, after he has overcome the scruples of the sentinel, was also an | 


interpolation of Sheridan’s—Kotzebue having, with more propriety, condensed the reflections of Rolla into the short exclamation: 
‘Oh, sacred Nature! thou art still true to thyself!” 


‘‘T am free to own,” says Thomas Campbell, ‘‘ that ‘Pizarro,’ to a great extent, owed its fortune to scenery, music and processions. 
But the more I look at Kotzebue’s faults, the more I am inclined to give him credit for a certain liveliness in dealing with the fancy, | 


that pleases us in spite of them. We all remember that ‘ Pizarro’ had an imposing effect upon every spectator, from the king to the 
commoner. Its attractiveness was felt universally. Nor doI believe that all the pageantry in the world could have wrought so pow- 
erfully on the senses, if the piece had not possessed something intrinsically animating. Its subject was new, and peculiarly fortunate. 


It brought the adventures of the most romantic kingdom in Christendom into picturesque combination with the simplicity and super- |# 


stitions of the transatlantic world.”’ 


This play will not soon be forgotten either by the reading or play-going public. 
genius upon its pages. This will always render it interesting as a literary work. 
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Sheridan has left the ineffaceable impress of his | 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1877, by WHEAT & CORNETT, in the Office 
of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C. 


THE YOUNG SCAMP: 


4 | 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S PET. 
QW Farce, in One Art. 


BY EDWARD STIRLING, ESQ. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Olympic, Howard Atheneum, 

Ne yew laa: Boston, 1856. 
General Beauvoir....Myr. J. Nickenson. Mr. I’. C. Greene. 
PAULL T crate sias, ates Se. “ G. Clark. “* S. M. Irwin. 
MPM UdeWe scence es ** G. Holland. ‘* C. F. Jones. 
NV CLLU ibs Setcietaidce ne «6 » ‘* White. 
OO a AA Miss C. Clarke. Mrs. MeVicker. 
TEE 2 GY LO PO RCEIORIOE ‘© Marshall. 
JED er EE ADEE ‘* M. Taylor. Miss Fanny Brown. 
Mrs. Swansdown....Mrs. W. Isherwood. ‘* Parker. 


SCENE I.—A chamber, neatly furnished. Door in 
R. C.; set door, R.1E.; adoor, L.2E.; arm-chair 
on R.; table and chairs on L. Cc. Easel, with 
portratt of Mrs. MANLY, 0” L. C. 


Mrs. MANLY, on R., ARTHUR BEAUVOIR and 
ELIZA, discovered. Mrs. MANLY knitting; 
ARTHUR taking her portrait in crayons; Eviza 
looking over him. Mrs. MANLY moves in her 
chair, R. 


Arth. One moment, my dear madame. I’m not 
quite satisfied with your nose. 

Mrs. M. Nonsense! You've been long enough 
about it, I’m sure. 

filiza. Pray have a little more patience, 
+| grandma. It will soon be finished. 

Arth. Yes, in another sitting or two. 

Mrs. M. Another sitting or two! [Starts up.] 
Pll sit no longer—with my mouth open, and my 
nose cocked in the air! No, no—it won’t suit my 
time of life. 

Hliza. But, dear grandmamma, see what a smile 
Mr. Arthur has given you. [Coaxingly.] Besides, 


we may not always have an artist willing to paint 
you. 


undergo it now, but that I thought my pet would 
like some remembrance of his grandmother, when 
She was gone. Yet Mr. Arthur is a good young 


we ought to avail ourselves of the opportunity ; | 


Mrs. M. Nothing should have induced me to) 


NO. 34, 


man—well conducted—always at work. [Sighs.] 
Ah, what a difference between you and my 
Joseph! He’s always running about the streets. 
Mr. Mildew says he’ll come to a bad end. 

Eliza. You ought not to listen to Mr. Mildew, 
grandma. He hates my brother—that causes him 
to play him so many tricks. 

Arth. [laughs.] Ha, ha! 

Mrs. M. It’s no laughing matter. At his age 
he ought to earn his living; but he’s too fond of 
play. What an example he has in his sister— 
[pointing to ELIzA] she is always at work. So 
prudent, too! The admiration of everybody. 

Arth. She isan angel! [Shouts without, r. 

Mrs. M. How different from that— 

Mildew. (without, R.1¥.] Blackguard, Joseph ! 


MILDEW enters, R. 1 E. 


Mrs. M. Mr. Mildew! 

Mil. Good-day, madame, glad to see you, miss, 
[crosses to c.] servant, sir. [Zo Mrs. MANLY.] I 
thought to have found you ill in bed. Times are 
bad—weather worse. Rain one day—sunshine 
the next. Thank you—you don’t ask—but I’m 
dying—can’t live—Fate won’t let me. 

Arth. [to Ex1zA.] What is he talking about? 
No one has spoken tc him. | 

Mil. [looking at portrait.| A picture! Not a 
bit like you. Too handsome—nothing but smiles. 
Where are the frowns? Hid under the paint, I sup- 
pose! That’s flattery! Painters all doit. There’s 
a nose he has given you—a perfect Grecian. Now 
everybody knows yours is a decided blob. 

Arth. (smiling. <Aside.| Bear! 

Miu. Bah! I hate such vanity. 
to wheedle more money from you. 

Eliza. Mr. Arthur is the painter, sir. 

Mil. Ishe? More shame for him, to paint an 
old woman of seventy with the face of a girl of 
seventeen. 

Arth. Sir! 

Mil. You are offended, of course? To be sure 
you are. ‘Truth to poets and painters is an 
opaque cloud—an impenetrable fog that they lose 
themselves in. Stick to nature. If you paint a 
devil, don’t forget his tail. 

Arth. You are too severe, sir, and should make 
some allowance for imagination. 

Mil. There it is—imagination! That’s the rock 
you all strike on. That portrait’s all imagination 
—no reality—all smirks and smiles. There stands 
the original—all wrinkles and frowns. That’s 


It’s only done 


imagination, eh? and a pretty wide stretch, too. 


Eliza. How very ungallant youare thismorning ! 
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Mil. Gallant! That’s another sort of imagina- 
tion, used as a trap to snare the weak and frivol- 
ous. My dear young lady, whenever a man 
whispers gallant things to you, say— 

Etiza. What? 

Mi. Humbug! [Al smile. Mi~pEw laughs.) 
Ha, ha! That’s what you painters call a fine 
touch! [Zo ARTHUR.] By the bye, you were out 
again last night. The landlord’s going to give 
you warning. There’s something so mysterious in 
aman staying from home everynight; so he says— 

Arth. [{aside.] Fool! 

Eliza. [aside.] Is this true ? 

Mi. [sneeringly.| I tried to excuse it, by saying 
you were painting the stars by gaslight, or sketch- 
ing the moon behind a cloud. 

Mrs. M. Out every night! 

_. Mil. It’s no business of mine, but, as I respect 
_ you, [ think it proper you should know the habits 
of your friends; and he és a friend—eh, miss? 
[Shakes his head.| But I’ve something of import- 
ance to communicate. 

Arth. {aside.| I must turn the tables against 
him! [Aloud.] More complaints against poor 
Joseph, I suppose ? 

Mil. No... Don’t mention that dare-devil ; he is 
always in mischief. 

Mrs. M. What has he done now ? 

Mil. Done? Why, madame, he nearly did for 
_me. I was walking by the canal, and merely 
stopped to watch a group of children at play, 
when something struck me a terrific blow on the 
_ ankle, and a shrill voice cried, ‘‘ Take care of 
| your pins, old fellow !” It was your amiable grand- 
_ son, who had selected my legs as a mark to throw 
penny pieces at. When I attempted to catch the 
_ rascal, his companions surrounded me, called me 
a guy, hooted and pelted me, up one street and 
down another, until I sought refuge here. 

Arth. He might have struck you accidentally ? 

Mil. No, sir; my imagination will not allow 
that. He’s a bad boy. But I’m here to speak on 
what concerns a good girl. [ Crosses L. 

Joseph. (without, R.1£.] Eliza! grandmother! 
_ [He runs in from R. 1 £., his clothes covered with 
dirt and soaked with water, his teeth chattering, 
and shuddering with cold.| Lam wet through ; 
run for a coat. Lizzy—oh, oh! Ah, Mr. Mildew! 
[laughs] such a ducking! I’m so glad to see you. 
|huns to him on t., embraces, and covers him with 
mud.| Never mind, it will rub off when it’s dry. 

Mrs. M. Where have you been ? 

Jos. Over head and ears in the canal ! 

Mrs. M. The canal! 

Mil. {to ARTHUR.] There’s a study, sir—after 
nature and mud! 

Arth. [smiling.] A river god. 

Mil. A river devil! 

Eliza. Yow'll catch your death of cold. 

Jos. That’s nothing, sister. [Shivering.] Give 
me some dry things. 

Mrs. M. Fetch him some dry clothes. How did 
you get into the water? 

Jos. From the bridge. A run, a jump and a 
dive, and I found myself in the mud. 

Mil. [aside.] I wish he’d stuck there ! 

Mrs. M. You might have been drowned. 

Mil. [aside.] Kittens and puppies should be 
drowned ! 

Jos. [overhears MILDEW—pulls his handker- 
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chief from his pocket, wringing wet, and shakes | 


+ 


this ? 


the water in MILDEW’S face. Laughing.] Rather 
wet, ain’t it? [MILDEW wipes his face, clothes, etc. 

Mrs. M. You have not told me the reason of 
your jumping into the canal. . 

Jos. Reason? 'There was no reason—it was all | 
fancy. a 

Mrs. M. 1 insist upon knowing the truth. + | 

Mil. So do I. 

Jos. Do you? Are you my grandmother, pray? | 
To be sure you are more like an old woman than | 
anything else. 

[ELIZA returns with blouse, etc., from R. D. F. | 

Arth. [taking his blouse.| Change your dress, | 

Jos. It’s all right ; never mind me, Mr. Arthur, | 
How proud you looked yesterday, when I saw you 
in the Park! not a word for me then—seated in 
your cab, like a lord. Was it yourown? What | 
a prime horse ! 

Mrs. M. [searching the pocket of blouse.| What's 
A top—apples—marbles and ‘a penny- 
piece. | | Liu 

Jos. [snatching it.] That’s my fetch-’em-down. 
[To MILDEW, holding it up.| Ain’t it? 

Mil. Rascal! ee 

‘Eliza. Pray, change your clothes. 

Jos. I will—I will; and when I come back, Ill 
tell you all about Mr. Arthur’s fine cab. Have a 
game at marbles? [Shows it to MILDEW, and 
kneels down—MILDEW shakes his head.| You 
won't? You don’t like fetch-’em-down? How 
do you like this? [Producing pea-shooter.| Vil 
bet you two taws to a white alley, I hit your old | 
nose first go. te 

[Blows it, and runs off laughing, R. D. F. 

Mrs. M. That boy will drive me mad! 

Mil. [to Mrs. MANLY.] I wish to speak to you 
alone. ci 

Arth. [comes down, R.]:Tll take my leave. To- 
morrow I hope to-finish my task. [Points to por- 
trait.| Good morning, ladies. Mr. Mildew, let me | 
live in your kind imagination. 

ESE { Bows, and exit, R. 1 E. 

Mil. You shall—for a coxcomb ! Now, madame. 
[Offers his arm to. Mrs: MANty.] That young 
fellow’s a riddle; but: I won’t.give him up. As I | 
told you, I wish to speak to you alone. I have a 
proposal to make in which this young lady is in- 
terested. 

Eliza. [coming down, R.| 1? 

Mil. Yes; to propose a marriage. 

Mrs. M. With whom, pray ? 

Mil. Mr. Durant, the great mercer, in the | 
square. : 

Eliza. Heavens! 

Mrs. M. Mr. Durant has the highest character, — 
is a widower, and has plenty of money. What's 
the matter, child?» 

Eliza. Nothing—nothing ! 

Mil. It’s joy, of course. 

Eliza. Pardon me; I can never marry Mr. Du- 
rant. ; 

Mil. Not marry two thousand a year? The 
world’s at an end! 

Eliza. I don’t love him. 

Mrs. M. You will by and by. I disliked my — 
husband for five-and-twenty years, and adored 
him after! You'll alter your mind, I warrant. 

Mil. 'To be sure she will! But we’ll not talk to | 
her about it, silly girl! Come with me, and we'll 
arrange it without her. . 

[Mrs. MANLY and MILDEW exeunt, L. 2 B. 
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THE YOUNG SCAMP. 


Eliza. How unfortunate is this proposition of 


‘| Mr. Durant’s! at this time, too, when Arthur— 


ARTHUR re-enters, cautiously, R. 1 E. 


Arth. Are they gone, dearest ? 

Eliza. [coldly.| Yes, but they will return im- 
mediately, sir. 

Arth. Sir? Why this sudden coldness? Have 
I offended you? If so, tell me. No answer? You 
place no confidence in me. 

Eliza. I have reason to complain of that, sir. 
Your mysterious conduct—constant absence from 


| home—excite suspicion in all that know you. 


I See ! 


Arth. I assure you, it is business that calls me 
out. 

Eliza. Formerly you were always here, and 
never sought a pretext for leaving me. You no 
longer love me. 

Arth. On my soul I do, more than ever, and 
shall always do so. I admit you have cause to 
suspect me; but, indeed, indeed I shall never 
cease to love you! 


As he kisses her, JOSEPH peeps in R. D., claps his 
hands and cries out. 


Jos. Ah! I’ve caught you at it, have I? 

Arth. The devil! [Runs out R. 1 E. 

Jos. (laughs, L.] Stop, stop! .Come back and 
kiss her again! Don’t blush, Liza! I shall kiss 
all the girls when I’m old enough! Mr. Arthur 
looks as proud as he did in the park, with his cab 
and his tiger! 

Eliza. [R.] You must be mistaken! Mr. Arthur 


| is only a portrait-painter—too poor to keep a cab. 


Jos. ‘Then somebody else keeps it for him! It 


| was he; and as for his tiger, I should know him 


among a thousand. 
Eliza. How came you to jump into the canal ? 
Jos. Vl tell you. I was playing at “peg in the 


| ring,” with my top—the sleepy one! [Shows top.] 
_ This is the fellow; he is always dozing—only look! 


[Spins top and takes it up in his hand.| There’s 


_a drone for you—never awake! 


Eliza. Silly boy! You won’t tell me, then ? 

Jos. Yes, yes; ’mcoming to it! Whilst I was 
playing, I heard a cry of distress, and a crowd of 
people ran to the bridge. Iran too, climbed on 


_the people’s shoulders, and saw a poor little child, 


about three years old, struggling in the water. 
He had jumped from his careless nurse’s arms into 
the canal. Some ran one way, others another, 
calling for help! help! I did neither. Another 
moment, and the child would have been lost. 
One step, and I was on the bridge; into the water 
I plunged, swam after him, saved him, and 
brought him safe and sound to the shore! 

Eliza. And then— 

Jos. I finished my peg-top, and won the game! 
[Spins top and laughs. 
Eliza. Brave, kind boy! you are always blamed 
wrongfully. 

Jos. Who blames me? Mr. Arthur? 

Eliza. No! he always speaks well of you. 

Jos. Perhaps so. But he didn’t give me a ride 
in his cab; I jumped up behind, though. 

Eliza. You must respect him for his friendship 
towards me. 

Jos. Friendship. Ha, ha! I know. 

[Imitates kissing. 

Eliza. If you love me, not a word to grandma 
or Mr. Mildew. 


NR 


Jos. Mildew? I hate the old spider! The first 
time I meet him in the streets, ll peg his gouty 
toe. 


JOSEPH spins top forcibly. MILDEW 17°-enters 
L. 2 &., at the moment, with Mrs. MANLY; re- 
ceives it on his foot; he calls lustily for help. 
JOSEPH catches his top up and runs away, fol- 
lowed by MILDEW. 


Mil. Willyou, you young rascal? Youw’rea bad 
boy, and will come to a bad end—mind, I say it. 

Jos. And I say I’m going to have another spin. 
| Winds top up.| Take care of your legs! 

Mu. He is incorrigible! Good-by, madame; I’ll 
call again for your answer to my proposal. Oh, 
you young rascal! [Shakes his hand at him and 
hurries off, 8. 1 E., rubbing his leg. JOSEPH throws 
himself into a chair, c., and laughs. 

Mrs. M. Your folly will be the death of me. 
Go to your business, sir, and don’t let me see you 
again to-day. [Turns away. 

Jos. [running to her.] I won’t—I can’t go if you 
are angry. I’ll never tease him any more. 

Eliza. [R.] Forgive him this once. 

Mrs. M. No, no—let him go—lazy, undutiful as 
he is. 

Jos. [half crying.] That’s right—go on, grand- 
mother; call me anything that’s bad! Go on! 

Mrs. M. You deserve it. You tear and destroy 
all your clothes that your sister has to work her 
eyes out to repair. 

Jos. [kissing ELIZA.] Dear sister! 

Mrs..M. Where is your cap? 

Jos. My cap? I left it in the water. 

Mrs. M. And it cost five shillings. 

Eliza. It was very old. 

Jos. And T’ll make another. [Runs to table, 
L. C., and makes, with a large sheet of paper, a 
cocked hat, and places it on his head.| There, 
that’s better than the one I lost. [Mrs. MANLY 
smiles. He runs to her and embraces her.|  Hur- 
ra! she’s laughing! she’s laughing ! 

Mrs. M. [kissing him.| How came you to lose 
your cap? 

Kliza. In saving a poor infant from being 
drowned. 

Mrs. M. Bless you, my darling! 
and be a man. 

Jos. [dropping on his knees by her side.| I will 
—TI will some day work, and hard, too. I'll soon 
be above the other printers in the office. I’ll soon 
be an overseer; then I’ll be a master, and you 
shall live in a fine house, drink wine, and wear 


Pray work, 


silks and satins; and as for Liza, she shall be. 


married and have a fortune. Ill do it all for you. 

Mrs. M. You promise well, dear; but what have 
you to commence with? 

Jos. A peg-top and a penny-piece! Laugh, 
grandmother—laugh—only once, and I'll go to 
work contentedly ! [He is on the back of her chair, 
R., and kisses her as she looks up. 

Mrs. M. [| forcing a smile.] Go, there’s a dear 
—go! [JOSEPH ts going. 

Eliza. No more play, mind. 

Jos. What! stop my play? That’ll never do! 
Good-by, grandmother. No, no, Miss Lizzy! T’ll 
give up my top when you give up—you know 
what! [Imitates kissing and runs off, laughing, 
R. 1 E. 

Mrs. M. And now, Eliza, what do you. say to 
Mr. Durant’s proposition this morning ? 
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Eliza. I can never love him! 

[Throws herself into MRS. MANLY’S arms. 

Mrs. M. Never love him! You love another. 
Is it Mr. Arthur ? 

Eliza. I did not say so. 

Mrs. M. But I guess it is now. His determina- 
tion to gain an entrance into the house—his 
assiduities to me-—his mysterious means of living, 
are all very equivocal. 

Eliza. You did not say so this morning, grandma. 

Mrs. M. No, I was in the wrong. Mildew 
notices it, our neighbors talk of it, and unless he 
explains himself, his visits must end this day 


Mr. MILDEW hurries on, R. 1 &. 


Mildew. [c.] Excuse me—can’t help it—must 
make you as happy as myself! He’s caught at 
last! [Laughs.] Ha, ha! 

Mrs. M. Who is caught, sir ? 

Mil. Who? why, who deserves to be caught 
but your hopeful pet? He’s in the hands of the 
police. I’ve had the happiness of seeing him 
dragged to the station- house ! 

Eliza. My brother ? 

Mrs. M. For Heaven’s sake, tell me of my poor 
child; tell me, I entreat! 

Mil. My dear madame, I have told you more 
already than I know. The young gentleman is in 
custody ; I saw it, and flew here to convey the 
joyful intelligence ! 

Eliza. You saw him, sir? 

Mil. I had that felicity, miss. 

Eliza. ’Tis impossible ! 

Mrs. M. What crime can he have committed ? 

Mil. A theft. A person said he had stolen a 
coat. 

Mrs. M. A thief! Joseph a thief! I shall die! 

[Much excited. ELIZA supports her. 

Mil. Pray make yourself easy; he’ll only be 
transported for his natural life ! [ Crosses L. 

Mrs. M. Eliza, fly to him—go and comfort 
him. 

ELIZA ts running out, R., when JOSEPH appears, 
R. 1 E., meeting her; she embraces him. 


Jos. Ulloa, Liza! 

Mrs. M. {running to him and embracing him.] 
My boy! 

Jos. Ulloa, grandmother! what’s the matter 
now ? 

Mrs. M. Tellme, isit true? have youcommitted 
a theft ? 

Jos. [confounded.] I a thief! me! you ean’t 
believe it, though you said it. Suspect me of theft? 
no, no, you can’t! 

Mrs. M. I never did, dear. Calm yourself. 

Jos. Who told you such a villainous falsehood ? 
[In a great rage.| Tell me! 

Mil. [aside.| ’m rather uncomfortable! 

Liliza. (pointing to MiLpEW.] There is your 
accuser ! 

Jos. I thought so; he is always trying to make 
mischief between me and grandmother; but to 
accuse me of theft! Let me get at him; I’ll break 
every bone in his ugly skin. Let me get at him! 
[He struggles to reach MILDEW, but is prevented 
by Mrs. MANLY and ELIZA. MILDEW runs behind 
tables, chairs, etc., on L., much alarmed. 

Mil. [L. C., aside.) What a ferocious giant ! 

Mrs. M. Perhaps he only thought— 

Jos. He had no business to think—he shan’t 
think—let me go! 
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THE YOUNG SCAMP. 


Mrs. M. [to MILDEW.] Leave us, sir, till he’s 
calm. | 

Jos. He shall not quit this house until ’m 
satisfied. 

Eliza. [reprovingly.| Joseph! 

Mrs. M. Come with me; my presence will pro- 
tect you from this headstrong boy! This way. 

[ Going, L.2 E. 

Mil. I place myself and property under your 
protecting wing, madame. [Trembling and follow- 
ing Mrs. MANLY. Just as MILDEW reaches the 
door, L.2 E., JOSEPH breaks from ELIZA, and runs 
to MILDEW, and pinches his leg, barking like a dog. 
MILDEW runs into room, L. 2 E. 

Jos. [as MILDEW goes into the room.| Mind, 
old fellow, you’re not out of the house vet. 

Eliza. Were you taken by the police? 

Jos. Yes, by mistake. A man accused me of 
breaking a window, and I was being marched off 
to prison with a common thief, when Mr. Arthur 
drove by in his fine cab, saw me, jumped out, and 
whispered a few words to the policeman. I was 
instantly released; but before I could speak to 
him, he was in his cab again, and off. 

Eliza. Arthur ! 

Jos. Yes; and it’s my opinion he’s an impostor! 

Eliza. [excited.}| An impostor ! 

Jos. What a way you're in! I tell you he’s a 
deceiver! I know him now—his name, connections 
and rank. 

Eliza. Who told you this? [Sinks in a chair, c. 

Jos. His tiger. I met him, played at marbles, and 
let him win. During the game, he let me into all 
his master’s secrets. His master, Mr. Arthur, is a 
rich man, son to a general, and his painting is 
a sham. Now ain’t he a deceiver, eh ? 

Eliza. [aside.] Good heavens! 

Jos. [learned something else—that he was going 
to be married in a few days to a rich heiress. 

sph Married ! [Aside.] Can he have betrayed 
me ? . 
Jos. But the best of the joke is, that he is in /3 


love with somebody else, a poor girl, whom he t 


intends to deceive like the rest. Bless you, he is 
a regular bad one! [ELiza throws herself on his 
neck.| Liza, what ails you? 

Eliza. [bursting into tears.] Lost! dishonored ! 
Oh, Arthur—Arthur ! 

Jos. [starting.] What’s that? what do I 
hear? you, my sister—my Liza dishon— No—no 
—no, I cannot even speak the word ! 

Liliza. [leaning on his neck.] Do not scorn me ; 
hide me from the world, but do not leave your 
unfortunate sister. [ Weeps. 

Jos. [shuddering.| Leave you? never—never ! 
We must not say anything before grandmother. 
If she knew she had received such a man in her 
house, it would kill her. She prides herself so 
much on her honor, poor old soul ! 

Eliza. He promised me—swore to— 

Jos. Hush! [Puts his hand on her mouth.; Say 
no more. She is coming—it would be her death. 
[The door, L.2£., opens, and Mrs. MANLY enters, 
Jollowed timidly by M1LDEW.] Look gay—smile! 
[Sighs.] Oh! 

Mrs. M. Pray don’t be alarmed, sir. 

Mil. Not at all, madame; but I should like to 
know if the young gentleman’s passion is over, 
before I enter. 

Jos. [with a forced smile.] Come in, come in, 
| it’s all forgotten ; now we are friends. [Shakes his | 
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hand violently.| Ym glad tosee you. [Returns 
you. I—I am merry, you see, very—very. 

é [ Cries aside. 

_ Mrs. M. Mr. Mildew has been telling me very 
unpleasant things of Mr. Arthur. I fear he de- 
 ceives us—he is not what he appears to be. 

_ dos. [to EL1zA.] Can she suspect? What do 
you say, grandmother ? 

‘| Mrs. M. Say? That you should remember the 
dying words of your father. To your care was 
| left the honor of your family—his only bequest— 
| his good name; and you promised him on his 
_death-bed to preserve it. 

Jos. I did—I did promise. I remember it well. 
My father, when he was dying, called us to his 
|| bedside—Eliza and myself, two motherless chil- 
dren. When we looked at him he cried—I saw 
|| the tears run down his pale, manly cheeks—and 
|| we cried too. He bade us be comforted, and 
||| said—oh, I remember it well—“‘Joseph,” he said, 
“vou love your sister; by and by, when you be- 
come a man, you must be a protector to her; 
guard her against the snares of vice. You are 
poor, but be honest. All I leave you is the name 
‘|| of a soldier and an honorable man; support that 
|| name and watch over her.” He joined our hands, 
|| embraced us, and, with a blessing on his lips, ex- 
pired. _ [All weep but MILDEW. 

Eliza. [aside.] My heart will burst ! 
| Jos. How have I merited my father’s confi- 
|| dence? By neglect and folly! My poor sister! 

[Snatching her hand.| I ought to be scorned. 
_| You—-you shall be avenged—for your sake I'll be 
aman! [Puts ELIzA over.] Grandmother, speak 
| to her, comfort her; she deserves it! It’s all my 
_| fault; I ought to have protected her! The vil- 
| lain! he shall account to me for all. Yes—yes—I 
| will be a man—TI will be a man! [Mrs. Maniy 
runs to ELIZA, who is seated in chair, c. MIL- 
DEW appears astonished. JOSEPH rvshes out, 
R. 1 E. 


Scene IL.—An apartment in GENERAL BEAU- 
VOIR’S house. 


) The GENERAL enters, R. 1 8., with a newspaper, 
. Mrs. SWANSDOWN /ollowing. 


| Gen. Beauvoir. [L.] No, no, no! 
. Mrs. Swansdown. [{L.] Yes, yes, yes! 
| Gen. B. Plague! 

Mrs. S. Pest! I want— 

Gen. B. [reads.] ‘‘ An asylum for the dumb!” 
No, no; that won’t suit you. 

Mrs. S. You are a cross, ill-disposed creature ! 

Gen. B. Because I speak the truth. 

Mrs: S. You always contradict me. 

Gen. B. It’s my only amusement, except the 
gout, and I don’t know which is the most painful. 
_ Mrs. S. Then you ought to be grateful to me, 

sir. 
| Gen. B. Grateful! I have served five-and-thirty 
| years in all parts of the globe, fired away in bat- 
tiles, melted away in marches, been frozen in 
trenches and thawed again by red-hot shot; but 
may my sword fail me, if ever I encountered such 
a trial as an obstinate woman’s tongue. 
Mrs. S. Why don’t you beat a retreat, general ? 
Gen. B. There’s no retreat but the grave. You 


night for it, or rest by day for— 


to Eviza.| Laugh—grandmother is looking at|Despite your spleen, I will be heard. Arthur 


know I can’t move with the gout; no sleep by, 


Mrs. S. Your humble servant—eh, brother ? 


must marry my choice. 
Gen. B. Marry him yourself, but don’t annoy me! 


Enter ARTHUR, L. 1 E. 


Arthur. [bows.] Good morning, sir. Aunt, I am 
delighted to see you so early. 

Gen. B. I am glad to hear it. Perhaps you'll 
relieve me from her delightful conversation. 

Mrs. S. Thank you, nephew. I am rejoiced to 
find some politeness in the family. Call upon me 
during the morning; I have something to com- | 
municate, relative to your proposed marriage, of | 
importance. 

Gen. B. Do, boy—do anything to quiet her! 

Mrs. S. Brother, you're a brute! 

Gen. B. Sister, youre a fool ! 

Mrs. S. Cross old wretch! [#wxit rapidly, R. D. 

Gen. B. Rather a pleasant accompaniment for 
a gouty invalid! Well, boy, what’s the news? | 
What have you been doing with yourself these | 
two days? 

Arth. Sir? 

Gen. B. Nothing, of course! your general occu- 
pation. 

Arth. I occupy myself, sir, in accordance with | 
my fortune and station. 

Gen. B. Of course you do. Balls, plays, the 
opera, up all night, asleep all day, killing time, | 
as you term it. Take care Time don’t return the 
compliment, and kill you! Look at my gout—it | 
is the fag-end of a pleasant life! 

Arth. You are severe, sir. 

Gen. B. It’s my humor. You’ve heard about 
the match your aunt proposes. Will you marry’? 
It’s a noble family, rich and honorable! Why | 
don’t you speak, boy ? 

Arth. Plenty of time yet, sir. 

Gen. B. For happiness! Bah! I’m ashamed of | 
you! Isit too much trouble? Are you in love | 
already, sir? Attention, answer me! Who is the | 
girl ? 

Arth. [confused.} Can you suppose, sir— 

Gen. B. Why not? I loved forty women be- 
fore I was half your age. [Zaking his hand.] | 
Come, come, you’re a good fellow; make me 
your confidant—merge the father in the friend. 

Arth. I have no secrets from you. 

Gen. B. Well, I won’t press my questions, lad. 
Go to my sister; she’ll settle it all. Leave the 
women alone for match-making. Go, and return 
quickly. [ARTHUR bows and exit R.] He’s a fine 
fellow, and, despite his fashionable follies, not | 
likely to commit an evil act. [Hxit L. | 


ScENE III.—Library in the GENERAL’S House. c. 
D. practical, backed with chamber. Sofa on 
L. Cc. Table and chairs on R. Table and chairs 
on L. Footstool in front of sofa. 


Jos. Fees sete c.] I will go in! JI will see the 
general ! 

William. [without, c.] You can’t—impossible ! 

Jos. [without.] I will! [The c. pv. ts burst 
open, and JOSEPH rushes in, his dress much dis- 
ordered; WILLIAM, @ valet, following. The GEN- 
ERAL enters, R. 1 E. Picture. 

Gen. B. Why this uproar ? 
William ? 


Who is this boy, 
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| Wil. I can’t tell, sir. He forced his way past 
me, and insisted on speaking to you alone. 

Gen. B. How is this, sir? What do you desire ? 

Jos. Justice! 

Gen. B. Justice, boy? 

Jos. And I expect it [bows] at the hands of a 
brave man. 

Gen. B. Speak! What have you to say ? 

Jos. It concerns your son. 

Gen. B. Leave us, William. [Hit WILLIAM, 
L. C.D. The GENERAL goes to sofa and sits.] 
Speak out boldly—what have you to say of Mr. 
Arthur? Remember, I’m his father. 

Jos. [playing with his cap.] I am sorry for it. 

Gen. B. Explain yourself. 

Jos. I will, general. Ilive at home with a poor 
_ grandmother, a dear old soul !—and my sister— 
she’s anangel! We were all happy fellows, when 
your son came to lodge in the same house, meanly 
_ disguised as an artist, a painter, and, under pre- 
tense of taking grandmother’s portrait, he insin- 
| uated himself into our once happy home. Oh, his 
manners were so frank, so amiable! Grand- 
_ mother loved him, I loved him, my sister loved 
| him—we all loved him! He is a villain! 

[Almost choking. | 
Gen. B. [with interest.| How! My son may 
_ be thoughtless, but his heart is good. 
Jos. No, no, it’s bad—very bad! He has dared 
_to mislead my sister, the child of a brave man, 
whose only fortune was her good name! He has 
_ dared to bring misery on me, who loved her more 


than life—on the poor old woman who trusted 


him; and yet you call this folly! I say, he has 
dared to dishonor my sister, and I come to you, 
his father, for redress ! 

Gen. B. This is the fruit of his polished society ! 
He shall atone—quit Paris instantly— 

Jos. And my sister ? 

Gen. B. Hem! Your sister—it’s unfortunate—I 
_ can feel for your grief. If money can repair— 

Jos. [wildly.| Money ! 
injuries like my sister’s ? 

Gen. B. Lied! 

Jos. Cowardly lied! She wasn’t dazzled by 
_ splendor or by riches. No; asa man of humble 
rank he won her, swore to marry her. | The GEN- 
ERAL drops his handkerchief; JOSEPH picks it up; 
im doing so treads on the GENERAL’S gouty toe. | 
Now you talk of money. Oh, no, no! 

Gen. B. [aside.| This boy’s words make a 
strange impression on me. [Aloud.] What would 
you have me do? 

Jos. Do? Make him marry her! 

Gen. B. Marry her? 

Jos. And why not? 

Gen. B. ’Tis impossible ! 


He came, he lied ! 


MRS. SWANSDOWN enters, R. C. D. 


Mrs. S. Oh, brother, brother, my dear little 
| Charles has had such a miraculous escape! When 
_Ireturned home I found that he had just fallen 
into the canal. Luckily his life was preserved by 
a brave boy, who, at the risk of his own— 

Gen. B. I am rejoiced to hear it. [Aside.] I 
have news for you. Your hopeful nephew has 
ruined the peace of a young girl; that is her 
brother; [points to JOSEPH] he seeks redress at 
my hands. 


Mrs. S. Poor Arthur! What can he do? 


Can money atone for 


Jos. Restore the peace of a whole family. Give 
my sister an honorable name—that of wife ! 

Mrs. S. [smiling.|] Ally himself to an unknown 
connection ! ; 

Jos. It is droll, is it not, madame—very droll— | 
for a young man in his station to amuse himself |3_ 
by bringing ruin and desolation on an humble 
family? What is it to him? nothing—mere 
amusement. There is no law to punish an act 
that destroys the happiness and honor of the poor. 
A fond old mother, dying heart-broken at the dis- 
erace of her child, is an excellent subject for 
laughter, is it not? You need not fear, madame; 
laugh on, the world will join you. The rich and 
big-born must have their pleasures. Laugh on! 
You are right—it is so agreeable—very, very ! 

[Bursts into tears. 

Mrs. S. [to the GENERAL.] Think of our family. 

Jos. I didn’t think of my family when I jumped 
into the canal to save your child’s life! 

Mrs. 8. [running to him.] You! Did you res- 
cue him? My brave little fellow, how can I ex- 
press my gratitude—how reward you ? 

Gen. B. I'd see your sister if I could leave the 
house. My affliction keeps me a prisoner. 

Jos. You needn’t trouble yourself, sir; she 
shall come to you. I'll fetch her; she is close at 
hand. My grandmother, too—you shall see us 
all—all, all, instantly! [Runs off, R. ©. D. 

Gen. B. Damnation! Does he want me te 
marry the grandmother? Sister, something must 
be done in this. Arthur’s a scoundrel, evidently. 

Mrs. S. The affair is awkward, just now. If an 
exposé takes place, Arthur’s matrimonial pros- 
pects with the heiress may be ruined. Some re- 
paration must be made. 

Gen. B. Remember, I’m a soldier. Reparation 
shall be made befitting my son’s word, my name— 


Enter ARTHUR, R. C. D. 


So, sir, youve arrived opportunely. You’re a 
rascal ! [He shakes his cane. 

Arth. [R.] Sir! be 

Mrs. S. General ! 

Gen. B. I repeat the word. You have stolen 
into the confidence of a trusting woman, and you 
have been coward enough to betray her! 

Arth. [surprised.] I see you know all, sir. I 
am guilty; I confess my error, and am prepared 
to atone for it. 

Mrs. S. Generous fellow ! 

Arth. I feared your anger, or a thousand times 
I would have confessed, and begged your for 
giveness. 

Gen. B. My forgiveness? Ask it of those your 
villainy has rendered miserable. What can you 
do to repair their wrongs ? 

Arth. Give my hand and my heart. 

Mrs. His hand! Think of your name. 

Gen. B. Which he has disgraced. 

Arth. It shall be redeemed, or I will perish! 

[He rushes out, L. C. D. 

Mrs. S. Arthur! Arthur! Brother, you’ye 
broken his heart! [Follows ARTHUR, L. ©. D. 

Gen. B. Served him right. He’s brought on 
another fit of the gout! Plague take all the girls 
and all the boys—I shall be killed among them ! 


fte-enter JOSEPH, R. C. D. 


Jos. [in a whisper.] She’s here—my sister ! 
She is not aware this is your house, though, or she 
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wouldn't have come. Pray speak kindly to her. 
Come in, Eiza. Don’t be frightened. 


inter Eviza, timidly, L. c. D. 


Eliza. [to JOSEPH.] You told me it was a lady. 

Jos. Well, it’s only an old gentleman—it’s all 
the same. 

Gen. B. [aside.] She’s very interesting! Ap- 
proach, miss—sit down. [She advances. 

Jos. Why don’t you sit down, sister? 

| Gives a chair on R. C. 

Gen. B. [loud.] Well, young woman— 

Jos. Don’t speak so rough, sir; she’s not used 
to it, if you please. 

Gen. B. Pray, be composed. I am General 
Beauvoir, the father of Mr. Arthur. [She starts. 

Jos. [aside.] That’s plump! [To ELIza, on R. 
c.] Don’t tremble ; I am near you! 

Gen. B. I have heard all. My son is a villain! 

Eliza. [quickly.| No, sir—no! 

Gen. B. I say, yes! 

Jos. So do [! 

Gen. B. He deceived you—concealed his rank 
and station. What did he call himself? 

Eliza. A painter employed at a theatre. 

Jos. Yes, and he promised me some orders, but 
never gave them to me. 

Gen. B. And he promised to marry you ? 

Eliza. Yes, sir. 

Gen. B. And why didn’t he ? 

Eliza. The reason he gave was the dread of his 
father’s severity. 

Gen. B. My severity ? 
you believed— 

Eliza. And trusted him ! 

Jos. Don’t cry, Liza! 

Gen. B. You love him still ? 

Liliza. No; I now detest him as much as I once 
loved him. Would that I were dead! 

Gen. B. Be comforted. He shall atone for his 
deceit. I’ve done with him; I’ll see him no more 
—I discard him! 

liza. A father discard bis son through me! 
Oh, no, sir; oh, sir, [kneels] pardon him, pardon 
him! 

Gen. B. [aside.] And she said she no longer 
loved! [Aloud.] Rise, my child. [Raises her.] I 
will be your friend. Now, tell me: your father— 

Eliza. He is dead, sir. 

Gen. B. Dead ? 

Jos. Yes. He died of the wounds he received in 
the defense of his country, as a brave man 
should do. 

Gen. B. His name ? 

Jos. Meunier. 

Gen. B. Meunier! Did he serve at Martinique ? 

Jos. He was then a cornet. 

Gen. B. The very man to whom I owe my life! 
My foot slipped while getting into the boat over 
the ship’s side, and I fell into the water. The 
gallant fellow plunged in after me like a water 


The profligate! And 


[ Cries. 


Spaniel, and it’s no joke to jump in there, I can! 


tell you, for sharks are plentiful. However, out 
he pulled me; and a friendship was founded be- 


COSTUMES. 


GENERAL.—Flowered dressing-gown; blue military trousers, 
red stripe, ete. 


MRS. MANLY.—Flowered dress; 01d woman’s white cap, etc. 
ARTHUR.—First dress: Blue blouse and trousers; French cap. 


Second dress : Dress coat ; trousers, ete. 


| MILDEW.--Modern long frock-coat; light waistcoat ; brown | MRS. SWANSDOWN.-—Puce satin robe, trimmed with swans- 


trousers ; shoes, and black stockings. 


tween us which I hoped would last through life. | 
[Rises.] But fate, or, rather, our military duties 
Separated us, and ’tismany years since I heard 0 
him. And you, poor orphans—you arehis children. 


) 


Rise ! [Embracing them. 
Enter Mrs. SWANSDOWN, L. ©. D. 
Mrs. S. [.] Dear brother, I’ve arranged all 


our difficulties. The young girl so unfortunately 


connected with Arthur shall live with me. I've 
found a place for her. 

Gen. B. So have I, sister, near my heart ! My 
home is hers. She never quits me again. 

Jos. Huzza! Do you hear that? Hold up 


your head, Liza! 
Re-enter ARTHUR, L. C. D. 


Gen. B. They are the children of a brave man, 
and I will take care of them, if they consent. 
Jos. And grandmother, too ? 
[GENERAL takes his hand. 


Mrs. S. Brother! 

Arth. [comes down, t.] Eliza! 

Gen. B. Why do you come here, sir? 

Arth. To tell you how bitterly I repent my 
deceit—to tell you that I have enrolled my name 
in the list of my country’s defenders, and, if 
Heaven spares my life, on my return I will sup- | 
plicate the hand and forgiveness of her I have | 
injured. 

Eliza. Arthur ! . 

Gen. B. Go, sir, and when 
her hand, return. 

Mrs. S. He shall never marry with my consent. 

Gen. B. He shall with mine. Not marry? By | 
the honor of my country, he shall do it at once! 
Present arms, boy! make your peace, beg forgive- 
hess, and [’ll marry you before night ! 

[Passes EL1za to ARTHUR. 

Jos. Huzza for the general ! 

Gen. B. What do you say to that, sister ? 

Mrs. S. Youre a provoking old war-horse! 
The honor of the family is lost! [Crosses Raleee 
disown you all! Yl emigrate—repudiate—and 
hate—hate you all, as long as I live! 

[Exit R. 1 &. 

Gen. B. [to ARTHUR.] Your aunt’s mad! Your 
wife shall remain with me until the campaign is 
over. And you, my brave lad, what will you be? 

Jos. Just what lam. A young scamp and my 
grandmother’s pet! 

Gen. B. I should like to do something for you. 
What can I give you? 

Jos. Your hand—and let’s have a game at peg- 
top. [The GENERAL gives him his hand; he shakes — 
it heartily.) ’m so happy! I could play all day ! 
Sister’s happy! [To the GrNERAL.] I know you 
are. So will poor old grandmother be! What 
shall I say to her about you, my friends ? May I 
venture to tell her you approve of my conduct? | 
and that, for the sake of the good qualities of | 
‘‘My Grandmother’s Pet,” you forgive the freaks 
and follies of “THE Youne Scamp” ? 


THE END. 
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JOSEPH.—Blue blouse ; gray trousers ; speckled stockings; shoes. 


ELIZA.—Plain muslin dress. 


down; white satin skirt. 
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THAT RASCAL PAT: 


WY Faure, in One Act. 


BY J. HOLMES GROVER. 


OF CHARACTERS. 


Theatre Royal, 

Northampton, Eng. Nov., 1867. 

Pat MceNoggerty....Mr. J. H. Grover. Mr. J. H. Grover. 
Major Puffjacket . ‘ ¥F.S. Fitz Chapman. “ J. M. Davenport. 
Charles Livingstone. ‘« R. Davenport. ‘¢ W. L. Jamison. 
HOU item ease canes Miss Lena Payne. Miss Lena Forrest. 
‘* Rose Clyde. “Lenora Creed. 


CAST 


ee 


ScENE.—A large public room in a fashionable 
watering hotel. Table and chairs R., clothes- 
rack and hat-stand L. c., a practicable door 
opening R. with No. 2 upon it, also one L. with 
No. 1 upon it. Both doors to open on stage. 


Enter CHARLES LIVINGSTONE, C. D. from L., | 


coat and hat in hand. 


Charles. {calling.] Pat! Pat! Confound that 
blundering Irishman. [Looks off c.D.] Pat! Pat! 
I say, Pat! 

Pat. {without.] Comin’, sur! Comin’! 

Charles. [putting overcoat and hat down.]| Curse 
that stupid idiot! Here I’m half strangled with 
dust, and no one to help me. What’s the use of 
having a servant, I’d like to know? More trouble 
than they’re worth. Pat! Isay, Pat! 

Pat. [without.| Faix, thin, ’m comin’, sur! 

Charles. Then why don’t you come?. Am I to 
wait here all day for that fellow? I’ve threatened 
half a dozen times to discharge him, but, some- 
how or other, he’s hard to get rid of. The fact is, 
I owe the fellow so much, and he refuses to quit 
my service until I pay him back wages. Well, 
well, under the circumstances I guess he’ll re- 
main awhile, for ’m about as poor asa church- 
mouse. Now if I’d only some crusty old uncle, 
willing to ‘‘ kick the bucket” for my special ac- 
commodation, and leave me a snug little fortune ; 
but there’s no such luck in store for me, I sup- 
pose. Now there’s Laura; when her Uncle Some- 
body dies, she’ll have a cool hundred thousand. 
How I love that girl—and how convenient the 
hundred thousand would be! I think she loves 
me, her letters are so very affectionate. I’ve 
already proposed, and she seems perfectly willing, 


Harrisburgh, Pa., | 


but that crusty old uncle of hers, it seems, must 
be consulted. Then he swears she must marry 
Fitznoodle, or Snoozle. Confound Fitznoodle, I 
say! Then, again, Laura tells. me inher last 
that the old fool has heard of our attachment, 
and instead of feeling honored by my preference 
for his niece, says if she has anything to do with 
me, he’l] cut her off with a shilling. Confound all 
crusty old uncles, I say! [Calling.] Pat!. Pat! 
'Why the devil don’t you come? 
_ Pat. [singing without. | 
If I had a patch o’ praties, 

Wid two or three pigs and a cow, 
Shure, I wouldn’t call Stephens me uncle— 


Enters c. D. from L. 


Here I am, sur! 

Charles. Will you hold your tongue, sir? 

Pat. [taking hold of tongue with thumb and 
Jinger.] I have it, sur. 

Charles. How dare you sing in a public place 
like this ? [CHARLES threatens PAT. 

Pat. Shure, an’ it’s in public I does the most 0’ 
me singin’, sur. 

Charles. Silence! 

Pat. Ym covered wid blushes entirely, sur. 

Charles. Pat, come here ! : 

Pat. Yes, sur. 

Charles. Were you ever in love ? 

Pat. In love, is it? Begorrah, I was, thin. In 
Killibrallaghan, County Tip, I was in love so 
often, sur, that I’m able to take it as aisy as a 
Frinchman ’d take a pinch o’ snuff. 

Charles. Pat, I’m serious. I’m in love—deeply 
in love—miserably in love—[with excitement] ’'m 
crazy ! 

Pat. Faix, thin, ’m thinkin’ yes are, sur. 

Charles. [aside.| What shall I do? What shall 
Ido? [ Walking floor rapidly. Pat watches him. 

Pat. [sings.] I fell in love wid an Irish girl, 

From County Downe came she— 

Charles. Silence! [Aside.] What am I saying, 
and to my servant? [Sternly.] Why the devil 
don’t you stir yourself about? Don’t you see I 
want to write a letter? Paper, pen and ink! 
Come, envelopes ! 

Pat. [aside, going R.|] What the divil’s come 
over the master, [dunno? Shure, thin, it’s astray 
he’s goin’. Faix, but he’s afthur losin’ his sober 
karacter altogether, entirely. [Hzit R. 

Charles. [sitting at table.| Why should Laura 
write me such infernal news? It’s enough to set 
‘one crazy. If that bigoted old uncle of hers only 
knew how much I adored her—how I worshiped 
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| affections—oh, he’s such a nice young man! 
) . oS 


| have to be changed. Oh, dear, I never could 
| become Mrs. Pat ! 
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the very earth she treads, he wouldn’t act so out- | 
rageously. The old fool has never seen me, yet, 
he insists on -Laura’s cutting my acquaintance, 
and upon her marrying that Fitznoodle because 
he’s rich—he has money. Why, Lord help his 
innocent old heart, she'll have plenty for the 
both of us! Isn’t a hundred usand enough ? 
But if he cuts her off with a shilling! Oh, Lord! 
How can we get along? He can’t do it; the 
thing’s utterly impossible! Curse old bachelor 
Sih all Curse Fitznoodle! If I had him here, 
’d—Pd— 


Rushes R., and runs into PAT, who enters from No. 
2 with writing materials, and knocks everything 
down. PAtT falls. 


Pat. [getting up.] Oh, murther ! 

aur: What the devil are you doing in my 
way 

Pat. Ye’s have knocked th’ paper an’ th’ pins 
all over the flure, an’ th’ ink’s gone t’ th’ divil in- 
tirely. Th’ way ye’s ar’ goin’, sur, it’s meself’s 
tired o’ bein’ in yer sarvice, an’ if ye’s ‘ll pay me 
my wages, I’ll discharge meself immagitly ! 

Charles. [kicking him.] Get out of the room, 
you rascal ! 

Pat. Don’t ye’s want t’ write your letthur, sur ? 

Charles. [business.] No!. Go to the devil— 
get out of my sight! [PAT picks up things.] Stop! 
Bring me my portmanteau. Vim going away. 

Pat. An’ where ar’ ye’s goin’, sur ? 

Charles. [angrily.] Do you hear me? 

Pat. {starting quickly.) Yis, sur!  [Evit r. 

Charles. Let me see—I’ll go—where ’ll I go? 

Put. [poking in his head.| Will ye’s have yer 
tooth brish, sur—an’ yer fine tooth comb ? 

Charles. Come here! Why don’t you come 
when I call you? | 

Pat. [entering from R., slowly.] I’m comin’, 
sur. 

Charles. Help me with my coat! 
Easy, now, easy! There, that’s it. Now my 
hat. [Pat hands him his hat. CHARLES walks 
floor nervously.| Pat, ’m going away for three 
weeks—remember, for three weeks. Don’t go 
away, don’t stir from this house. When I return 
your wages shall be paid in full. [PAT seems very 
much surprised.| Don’t leave the house ! 

| [CHARLES rushes off. 
Pat. Gone away for three wakes! I’m t’ shtop 


[ Business. | 


that’s a nice young man—who can he be? 


here agin he comes back. Oh, he’s crazy, he’s 
turned lunatic altogether, begorrah, an’ it’s th’ 
girrels that’s turnin’ him into a lunatic ’syleum 
wid their avil designs! Gone for three wakes! 
Be th’ sole o’ me fut, but I must get me hat and 
folly him. [Hxit R. 


Enter NANCY, L., from door No. 1. 


Nancy. Oh, deary me! What shall I do in this 
dreadful, dreary place? My poor young missus 
does nothing but fret from morning till night. Mas- 
ter says she must marry some rich young man, 


and she’s in love with a poor young gentleman. I 


know what I’d do: uncle or no uncle, I’d just run) 
away, and marry the one I loved best. If I could 
only see my young man—he’s the flame of my 
He’s 


perfection, only his name’s Pat! That would 


(Business. Struts about with affected dignity. 


Enter Pat, R., seeing NANCY, and unseen by her. 
Pat. Oh, look at that! “Who's this, I dunno ? 
Nancy. (turning and seeing Pav. Aside.] Ab! 

How 

he’s watching me. — [Turns away indignantly. 

Pat. [recognizes her.| What! No! Yes, that’s 
Nancy! What th’ divil brings her here, I wonder ? 
Nancy! Nancy! I say, Nancy! [ Business. 

Nancy. [turning to Pat.) Goodness gracious, 
if it isn’t Pat! Why, Pat, where in the name of 
goodness did you come from? You put me all in 
a flurry. [Turns Pat around rapidly.| Turn 
around and let me see you—is it really you? 

Pat. Av coorse it’s me—shure, if ye’s kape on 
in that way much longer, ye’s ‘ll have me turned 
into somebody else! But, Nancy, darlin’, what 
are ye’s doin’ here? Ye’s ought t’ be ashamed 0’ 
yerself, so ye’s ought, the way ye’s have kilt me 
intirely wid yer doin’s.. Faix, I thought ye’s were 
gone from me for iver and iver altogether. 

Nancy. Come, come, Pat, I'll tell you all about 
it. You must know I’m a young lady’s maid 
now, and— 

Pat. Are ye’s, now ? 

Nancy. Yes; and my young missus came down 
here to the seashore with her rich old uncle, and 
I’m her companion. [Business. Struts about stage. 

Pat. Come here, Nancy—let me look at ye’s. 
Ye’s haven’t gone and bruke me heart, since I 
Saw ye’s, by marryin’ any other fellows, have 
ye’s? Didn’t I always love ye’s betther nor a pig 
loved butther-milk? Didn’t I tell ye’s about forty 
hundred thousand times that ye’s were the swat- 
est crayture in th’ worrild ? 

Nancy. No nonsense, Pat! 
ll run away. Listen to me. 
letter ? 

Pat. I do, thin, Nancy. 

Nancy. Well, then, it’s to go to the post. It’s 
for such a nice young man. My missus is in love 
with such a splendid young fellow! Oh, such 
eyes! such lips! and such an exquisite mous- 
tache ! 

Pat. Hould. on, Nancy, hould on! Shure, but 
ye’s have been t’ boardin’-schule since I saw ye’s, 
wid yer big worrids ! 

Nancy. Pat, hold your tongue. This letter’s 
to go to the post-office, and I want you to take 
it! | . 

Pat. Paix, Nancy, but we’re not married yet, 
and ye’s naden’t commence yer— 

Nancy. [slaps his face.| Take that! 

Pat. T have it. [Putting hand to face. 

Nancy. Now I’m going to look after my missus. 
Yowll take the letter, won’t you? There, that’s 
a good, dear Pat. 

Pat. Oh, sartainly—but are ye’s shure it’s not 
wantin’ somethin’ ? 

Nancy. Why, no—can’t you read? 
address. 

Pat. [business.| What letter is that, Nancy ? 

Nancy. That’s ‘‘C”—Mr. Charles Livingstone, 
No. 27— _ [Pav looks at NANCY in astonishment. 
Business. 

Pat. Is that letter for him ? 

Nancy. Yes! 

Pat. An’ does yer missus love that man ? 

Nancy. Yes; but, Pat, yow’re surely out of your 
head. 

Pat. (business. He catches NANCY up and 
begins dancing furiously.| Whooroo ! 


If you begin that, 
Do you see this 


Read the 
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EL PAT RRA CA AT GPeAr 


Nancy. Pat, Pat, yow’re crazy ! 

Pat. Nancy, Nancy, we'll be shtep-brothers, so 
we will. Charles Livingstone! Shure, he’s me 
masther, an’ he’s here now. He’s here in this 
very house, only he’s gone t’ th’ divil—gone t’ th’ 
divil, to shtop away for three wakes! 

Nancy. Pat, you've gone mad ! 

Pat. Am I, thin? Sh! sh! Come here, Nancy. 
Don’t spake a word for th’ worrild. 

[Leads her down. 

Nancy. Oh, I won’t say a word. Won’t it be 
nice? And he’s here, in this very hotel! Oh, 
Pat, we’ll see each other so often! 

Pat. (points off, L.] Sh! What’s that? 

[Nancy looks off, L. 
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Nancy. Where ? 
Pat. There! 
[Pat steals kiss, and exits Cc. D. and L. 

Nancy. [running after him.| How dare you? 
Oh, he’s gone! He’s so nice. What splendid 
times we’ll have these fine evenings, walking 
_ along the shore. [Looks off L.] Oh, laws—here 
' comes master, and in such a temper ! 


Enter MAJOR PUFFJACKET, L. 


Major. Nancy, Nancy, come here! What are 
you doing out here, when you know you are 
| wanted inside? Get me my hat and cane! 

Nancy. Yes, sir. [Aside.] The wretch! 

[Hxits indignantly, L. 

Major. What a miserable place to be dragged 
into! I detest fashionable watering-places. Peo- 
ple have no business to be fashionable. Confound 
_fashion! I like comfort; and what comfort can 
one find here, packed up in a seven-by-nine 
_ room, and crowded down to a table with a pack 
of hungry codfish aristocracy, who grab every- 
thing within their reach, and eat as though they 
never saw roast beef or chicken before? That 
niece ’ll be the death of me yet. Women are all 
alike, young and old—I never loved but one wo- 
man in my life, and that was my mother! That 
| niece of mine is crazy after that ‘ Charles” 
_ somebody—says he’s so handsome! Handsome! 
| umph! Doll-baby face and poor as a churchmouse! 
There’s Fitznoodle, he has plenty of money-—she 
won’t look at him. What’s beauty? Fitznoodle 
has the beauty. Money, money—that’s the 
beauty. Egad! she shan’t have her handsome 
Charles doll-baby face. I’ve procureds all her 
letters. [Produces large pocket-book, with letters, 
| Srom coat-pocket.| Here they are, all safe, and 
they shall be burned as sure as my name’s Putf- 
jacket. [Calls.] Nancy! Nancy! 


Enter NANCY, with coat, hat and cane, L. 


Nancy. Here they are, sir. Shall I assist you ? 

Major. No! Iwant no petticoat assistance. 
Im going out. Go to your mistress! [Hit 
NANCY, L., angrily.| Laura shall never meet that 
pauper. Egad, I’ll soon put a stop to this busi- 
ness! 


Going towards C. D., runs into PAT, who enters. 


Pat. T beg your pardon, surdé I-—I-—-T— 

Major. [business with cane.| What do you 
mean, fellow? Do you see this cane ? 

Pat. Faix, Ido. Meself’d rather see it nor fale 
th’ like of it pon me head, anyhow. But ye’s’ll 
forgive a poor boy, as wouldn’t harm a hair o’ yer 
head for th’ worrild. 
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Major. Who are you, fellow ? 

Pat. Ym an Irishman, sur, long life t? me. Me 
‘mother was an Irishman before me. I was born 
in Killibrallaghan, County Tip. Me father was a 
Mullahawn, an’ I’ve fourteen brothers and thir- 
teen sisters, an’ me mother died two years before 


I was born, sur 

Major. Stop a, ! stop! 
pedigree. Do you want work? 

Pat. Work? Did ye’s say work, sur? 

Major. Yes, work! None of your infernal gab- |% 
ble! Yes orno! and quickly, too. I want a man- |{ 
servant; if you'll suit me, I’ll pay you five dollars 
in advance. Say quickly. Will you enter my 
service or not? 

Pat. [aside.| Five dollars ! 
didn’t see th’ likes o’ that. 

Major. Come, what say you? 

Pat. Hould on, sur. [{Aside.] What ll I doif my 
masther comes back? [Aloud.] Yes, sur. 

Major. Enough! What’s your rascally name ? 
Mind, now—make it a short one—I hate long 
names. None of your Thomas Augustuses or 
William Henrys for me, but something short. 

Pat. Somethin’ short! Yis, sur—somethin’ 
short, that’s what ivery Irishman likes. My name, 
yer honor, is Patrick McNoggerty, generally 
called Pat for short. 

Major. Pat, good. 

Pat. No, sur. Not Pat Good, but Pat McNog- 
gerty. But it’s all one in bog Ivish. 

Major. Now, Pat for short, bring me a plate 
of oysters. Ill eat them here. Stewed oysters. 
Mind they’re hot. Tl not go out. Dve changed 
my mind. In the mean time Ill change my coat. 

[Hxit L. in No.1. Pat sings. 


Enough of your 


Many’s the day I 


Sone, ‘‘ PADDY WHACK.” 
Air—PaT MALOY. 


Come one an’ all, both great an’ small, an’ listen t’ me tale, 
The story that I’m goin’ t’ tell will make ye weep an’ wail; 
I’m not a rich man, but I has th’ clo’s upon me back, 

An’ Ireland is me country, an’ me name is Paddy Whack. 

Me father was a Mullahawn, me mother was a Fay, 

An’ I was born at home one night when she was gone away ; 
When she returned she found me there, full flat upon me back, 
A jug o’ whisky in me hand, an’ cryin’ Paddy Whack. 


But since that time how things have changed! I’ve grownt’ bea 


T’ve traveled over all th’ airth, from Russia to Japan ; 

I've saved three fortunes, but they’re spint. an’ all gone t’ th’ rack, 
But Ireland is me country, an’ me name is Paddy Whack. 

I’ve crossed th’ say, for meant where, as I understan’, 
Whoever pays his income tax can be a congressman ; 

A congressman I’m sure t’ be, bekase I have a knack 

Of makin’ this free country th’ home of Paddy Whack. 


Well, here’s a comfortable situation. ‘Two mas- 
thers an’ an old swateheart upon me hands at |} 
wanst. What’ll I do if me other masther comes 
back, I dunno? [Seats himself at table.| Five 
dollars, an’ Nancy in the bargain. [Jumps up.] |\¥ 
Oh, musha, thin, but I’m afther forgettin’ them |4 
oysters intirely ! [Hxit L. 


Enter LAURA, R., in walking-dress and straw hat. 


Laura. I do wonder where uncle can be? I’ve | 
missed a whole package of letters from my dress- | 
ing-case. I was always afraid of being robbed at 
these public places. And poor, dear Charles’ let- | 
ters, too. Perhaps uncle is in the garden. 


[Haxit Cc. D. to R. 


Enter PAT, L., with dish of hot oysters. P| 
Pat. [business.] Oh, bad luck t’ these divils, 
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get him away. Business.] Nobody, sur, nobody. 
That’s only the hand-organ man outside, wid a 
monkey. [Pat runs from place to place with fright. 
Business. 

Charles. Pat! 

Pat. Comin’, sur, comin’! 

Major. What the devil do you mean? 
that calling you? 

Pat. Yis, sur—yis, sur—that’s a sick man, sur 
—he’s very sick, sur. His grandfather ax’d me 
would I wait upon him, agin he wint furninst t’ 
get some— 

Charles. [very loudly.| Pat, do you hear me? 

Pat. Ym comin’ immagitly, sur! 

[Going R.. MAJOR stops him. 

Major. No, stay here. T'li go. 

Pat. [stopping him.] No! sh! sh! don’t go 
near him for th’ worrild. Shure, he’s got th’ 
collywabbles in his diaphramic cholorium, an’ th’ 
doctor says nobody but an Irishman can live 
widin his prisence ! 


Enter Nancy, from No. 1. Business with Pat. 
They whisper aside from MAJOR. 


Nancy. Please, sir, my young missus wants to 

see you right away. She’s in the garden, sir. 
[MAJOR walks C. toward Cc. D. 

Major. Pat, you go and wait upon the sick man. 
I'll return in a minute. Come, Nancy. [Business 
with PATand NANCY. Evzeunt c. D. 

Pat. Iverything is gittin’ topsy-turvy. Faix, 
but Pll be fallin’ upwards for th’ ground nixt. 

Enter CHARLES, angrily, from No. 2. 

Charles. Confound you, Pat! Are you deaf? 
Didn’t you hear me call? 

Pat. [putting his hand up to face, as if in pain. |] 
Yis, sur, but I’m kilt intirely wid th’ toothache ! 
Look at me tooth, sur, how it’s aching. Wow! | 
wow! wow! 

Charles. [putting on his coat.] Don’t stir from | 
here. Ishallreturn in a few moments. Remem- 
ber, if I find you gone, P’l— [Lzitc. D., quickly. 

Pat. All right, sur. 

[Song introduced with a music cue. 


Enter MAJOR, L., puffing as if fromrapid walking. 

Major. Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! to call me all 
the way down to the shore to look at a shell. Pat, 
come here ! 

Pat. Yis, sur ! 

Major. Get me some— [Feeling in his coat- 
pocket for pocket-book.| Where’s my pocket-book ? 
[ Takes out picture-case.] What’s this? 


~ they’re as hot as love. What’s that I hear? Mis- 
+ ter Charles, an’ he comin’. Shure an’ he mustn’t. 
+| see these. [ Business. 


Enter CHARLES, C. D. from L., hurriedly. 


Charles. Well, Pat, ’m back again. What are | 
you doing ? | 
Pat. Nothin’, sur. [Business with oysters behind 
him; they burn his hands.| Bad manners t’ th’, 
shlippery divils. 
Charles. What have you in your hands? 
Pat. {holding dish in left hand and showing 
right hand.| Nothin’, sur, but me fisht ! 
Churles. ‘The otherhand! Why, you're squirm- 
ing about like a skinned eel ! 
Pat. [business ad. lib.| Nothin’ but th’ other 
fisht, sur [Aside.] Faix, I’m burned up intirely. 
Charles. {business.| What’s this, oysters? [ Takes 
them.] Oh, see! You saw me coming, and know- 
ing the walk would sharpen my appetite, thought 
to surprise me. That’s very kind of you, Patrick, 
very kind. [Hating.] These oysters are uncom- 
monly nice. I do enjoy stewed oysters. These 
| are capital ! 
Pat. [greatly frightened. Aside.| How ll I get 
him away out 0’ this ? 
Charles. |eating.| Pat, ’ve changed my mind. 
I’m not going away. 
Pat. {hands his hat. Business.] Ye’d betther 
go, sur. Ye’d betther go! 
Charles. [choking.] No! Confound you—I say 
I’m not going! 
Pat. [looks off u.) Murther, murther, here 
comes me masther from No. 1. 
Charles. [rising and taking off coat.| Here, Pat, 
brush this coat, and bring it to me immediately. 
[Exit in No. 2, R. 
Pat. [taking coat and seating himself.| Well, 
divil blow me, I’m diggin’ me own grave, so [ am. 
_ [Zreels into pockets.| I niver can brish a coat when 
_ there does be anything in th’ pockets. [Takes out 
a large picture-case and lays it on chair. 


Enter MAJOR PUFFJACKET. He takes off coat 
| and hands it to PAT. 


Major. Here, Pat, brush this coat. Make haste 

—Il’m in a hurry. 
[He throws coat to PAT, and exit in No. 1. 

Pat. [with a coat in each hand.] Shure, Bedlam 
has comminced. 

Major. [putting his head in from No. 1.] Bring 
it here ! 

Charles. [within No. 2, B.] Pat, my coat! 
| Pat. [hastily takes large pocket-book from Enter LAURA, L., from No. 1. 
_ Masor’s coat and puts on chair beside CuHarues’| Pat. [aside.] Begorrah, I’ve changed the con- 
_ picture-case, and commences brushing Mason's | tints o’ their pockets. 


GAD SED EAM Ho 


Who’s 


coat.] Yis, sur! 
Enter MAJOR. 


Major. Come, come, Pat—my coat. 

Pat. [hastily puts CHARLES’ picture-case in 
Mavsor’s coat-pocket, and pocket-book in CHARLES’, 
and tries to put CHARLES’ coat on the MAJoR.] 
Here it is, sure. Oh, I’m kilt immagitly! 

Major. [business.| What the devil are you do- 
ing? That’s not my coat! 


see that ? 

Pat. [takes the picture and looks from it to | 
Magor, and from MAJor to it.] ’Pon me sowl, 
sur, nobody’d iver think o’ takin’ that for yerself. | 


Major. Picture! How came this in my pocket? 
Laura. [looking at picture anxiously, over 


MaJor’s shoulders.| Why, uncle, where did you 
get that? [Aside.] It’s the one I gave Charles. 


Major. [putting the picture at PAtT.] Do you 
Do you see that? Do you see that? 


Major. How came that in my pocket? Answer 


Pat. {aside.| Oh, murther an’ turf—that’s me;me, how came it there? Where’s my pocket- 


other masther’s ! “i [ Changes coats. 
Charles. [within No. 2, R.] Pat, I say ! 
Major. Who's that calling ? 


book ? 


Pat. [aside.] What’ll I do at all, at all? 
Major. Do youhear me? How came this in 


Pat. [having put Masor’s coat on, is trying to; my pocket? 
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Pat. Hould on, sur, hould on! 
ye’s all about it. Ye’s see, there’s a gintleman 
here, sur, beyant, an’ he came t’ me, an’ sis he, 
a ea sis he. Sur,” sis I. 

Major. I want nothing to do with your ‘ says 
I and says he ”—tell me how this picture came in 
my pocket! 

Pat. Well, thin—that’s what I’m comin’ to. 
‘¢ Brish me coat, ”sis he. “TI will,” sis I. An’ 80, 
d’ ye’s mind, [I beg yer pardon, sur, would ye’s 
let’ me see that picture ? 2 

Major. There it is! 

Pat. That picture, sur! [Looks at it comically. ] 
Why, that picture belongs t’ me ! 

Laura. [with surprise.| To you? 

Pat. Yis, miss—that picture was th’ last gift of! 
me poor dead masther ! [ Cries comically. 

Laura. Dead! 

Pat. Yis, miss—me poor dead masther loved 
that picture betther nor he loved his grandmother. 
But he died, ma’am, he died with his lips upon 
the shaddy o’ that beautiful lady!  [Business. | 
Crying ad. lib. LAURA gives him money, in order 
to solicit information. 

Laura. [ver y pitifully.] Did he love her, then? 

Pat. Yis, ma’am, he loved her altogether. Whin 
he was ’pon his death- bid, he sis, eC Pat,” sis_he, 
“take that.” T will,” sis I. |‘ "Take that, 7813 
he, ‘‘ an’ if ye’s iver mate wid th’ darlin’ crayture, 
tell her,” sis he, ‘‘ tell her I died wid me heart 
batin’ ’pon th’ lips o’ th’ swate face of her.” 

[ Crying, ete. 

Major. [giving him money.) What was your 

master’s name ? 

Pat. [nervously.| Charles Livingstone. [Looks 
off C.D. and L. Aside.] An’ V’m ixpictin’ ivery 
ininute t’ see him risin’ from th’ dead. 

[ Cries comically ad. lib. 

Major. [giving him money.| Charles Living- 
stone dead! [LAuRA ts dreadfully pale. ] Where. 
did he die ? 

Pat. He died, sur—he died in th’ house where 
he now lives, sur. 

Laura. [giving him money.| Did he seem at- 
tached to the original of this picture ? 

Pat. Yis, m ma’am, he— [Looks offc.D. Aside.] 
Begorrah, here comes me other masther ! 

Major. ‘Come, Laura, don’t cry—let us go into 
the open air. Don’t ery, my dear—you ought to 
be very happy to get rid of such a wor thless | lover. 

[| Hxeunt L. 

Pat. [business.] Oh, murther, murther, here 

comes me ould masther ! Now for th’ divil, intirely. 


inter CHARLES, C. D. from L., with pocket-book 
in hand. 


Charles. You vagabond Irishman, what the devil 
is this you’ve put in my pocket ? 

Pat. That pocket-book, sur? 'There’s a gintle- 
man, sur—a gintleman as shtops here in the house | 
—an’ he came t’ me t’ day, a’ sis he, ‘* Waiter,” sis | 
he, thinkin’ I was one 0’ th’ common waiters, ‘sur. 
Well, thin, thinkin’ as how I might be airnin’ an 
honest penny, ‘‘ Here I am, sur, rss. « Waiter,” 
sis he, ‘‘ take this, an’ kape it agin I comes back, v 
sishe. “I will,” sis I. An’, sur, t? make a long 
shtory short, he left th’ pocket- book wid me, an? 
wint away, an’ — 

Charles. Melee? y.] Yes, yes, but how came it in 
my pocket ? 

‘Pat. Ye’s see, sur, thinkin’ as how I might be 


| 


I forgot t’ mention it t’ ye’s, sur. 

Charles. [seating himself at table and examin- 
ing letters.] What’s this? Letters! As I live, 
‘they’re mine—the very ones I wrote Laura. 
[Rises. Business.) Pat, come here! Who gave 
you this? Answer, or [ll break every bone in 
your Irish body ! 

Pat. Th’ gintleman, sur—the gintleman— 


Charles. Well, well, what’s all this to do with it? |} 
Pat. He tould me not t’ part wid them, sur—for |4 


t? kape th’ likes o’ them agin he come’d back, 
’*kase he wouldn’t part wid ’em for the whole wor- 
rild, tho’ it might be lined wid praties, an’ soaked 
wid butthermilk an’ whisky. 

Charles. Where is this man ? 

Pat. Shure, he’s— 

Charles. [aside.] I see it all—I’m duped. She 
loves meno longer. She’s been amusing herself with 
our correspondence. And he, too—curse him, he’s 


been laughing over my letters! I'll be even with 5: 


hin, yet. ll meet him, and— But I love her. 
[Rises.] Oh, I shall go mad! Pat, come here! 
Pat. Yis, sur. 
Charles. ‘1 Suriously.| Go to the devil! 
ness. CHARLES rushes about room furiously. 


direction I’m goin’. 


Charles. [seating himself at table and examining : 


letters.| If 1 could only find his name—perhaps 
it may be here. Yes, here it is: Puffjacket— 
Major Timothy Puff} acket. Pufijacket ! e pretty 
cognomen. I'll sath his jacket for him. I see it 
all—some officer, curse his ugly body ! 


Enter MAJOR, L., and not seeing CHARLES. 


But [ll find him—young or old, he shall fight me! 
[CHARLES slaps letters down furiously on table. 
Major. [who has been looking at letters.) I beg 

your pardon, sir, but that has much the appear- 

ance of my pocket- book. 

Charles. [rising.] Your pocket-book, sir—your 
pocket-book ? 

Major. Yes, sir. My servant, through some— 

Charles. Your name is, then— 

Major. Puffjacket, sir—Major Timothy Puff- 
jacket. 

Charles. [rising.] I knew it! I knew it! Puff- 
jacket, youw’re a villain ! 

Major. [business with cane.|] A villain, sir! A 
villain! What do you mean, sir? what do you 
mean ? 
an officer in the army? 

Charles. I repeat it, sir, Irepeat it! Puffjacket, 
officer or no officer, you’ re a Villain and a coward, 
and, sir, you shall either fight me, or, dam’me, I’ Il 
publish you ! 

Maior. Young man— 

Charles. Where the devil did you get these 
letters? Where did you get them, you infernal 
old villain—how did you get them? 

Mujor. Letters! Tnfernal villain ! 
Young man— 

Charles. Yes, sir, letters! Where did you get 
them? How came they in your possession ? 
[ Business. ] 
with such an old ass. Here’s my card. In five 
minutes I shall return—meet me here—I demand 
‘Satisfaction, sir, satisfaction! Remember, in five 
‘minutes, you old fool, in five minutes ! 

[ Bxit CHARLES, C. D., ferociously. 


Letters ! 
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Do you know that I am an officer, sir— 


[Busi- |} 


Pat. ’Pon th’ sowl o’ me fut, I think it’s in that /% 


But Vll waste no more time in words |*% 
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Sure, I’ll tell} afther losin’ it, I put it int? yer coat-pocket, an’ |: | | 


+ old fool! 
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Major. [excitedly.] Villain—coward—knave— 
Who can this madman be? [Looks at 


+| card.) What’s this? Livingstone! Charles Liy- 
+| ingstone—the man for whom Laura has so often 
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+| plead—and not dead? This is very strange! Pat! 


Pat! Where the devil is that servantof mine? A 
pretty mess I’ve got myself into! Livingstone not 
dead, and Laura crying her eyes out over that 
infernal Irishman’s concocted story. Everything, 
everybody, seems conspiring against me. 

Pat. {poking in his head from R.] Wor ye’s 
callin’ me, sur? 

Major. [highly excited.| Pat, come here! 
[Aside.] Vl have this Irishman break every bone 
of his rascally body. [Aloud.] Pat, can you fight? 

Pat. [business.| Is it fight? Whooroo! 

Major. Listen to me! In five minutes a man 
will enter that door. Be ready for him. Here, 
take my stick, and beat him well. As soon as the 
deed is accomplished you shall have twenty dol- 
lars. Do you understand ? 

Pat. Twenty dollars! Ar’ ye’s particular, sur, 
if I breaks a few bones? 

Major. No; the more the better! Will you do it? 

Pat. Do it? Begorrah, ’m an Irishman. Give 
me twenty dollars, and Ill wallop th’ whole 
worrild, an’ vlacken the two eyes 0’ me grand- 
mother ! 

Major. Here’s half the amount in advance. 
very cautious—take this stick and— 

_ Pat. Niver fear, sur—oh, I'll give him th’ worth 


Be 


o’ th’ money! 


Major. Take this cane. 
Pat No, sur—shure I couldn’t fight wid th’ 
likes o’ that-—it’s too shlender in th’ waist, an’ by 


far too long. MHould on, hould on, yer honor, an’ 
V’ll show ye’s the darlin’ ould stick! 
[Exit in door No. 2. 

Major. 1 must get away, or that furious young 
man may return, and there’s no knowing what the 
consequences may be. Ah! [Looks off c. D. and 
L.] I hear footsteps—it may be he. 

[Exit quickly in door No. 1. 
Enter PAt, from No. 2, with shillalah. 

Pat. Oh, begorrah, but there’s as tight bit o’ 
stick as iver doubled a boy’s joys, or helped t’ 
share his sorrows. It’s many’s th’ bruken nose 
that’s sint wid a rap out o’ that. But where’s’ me 
brigadier-colonel? Be jabers, but he’s a bould 
man—only he’s away from home, an’ he’s bitter 
contint t? pay twinty dollars t’ th’ likes o’ me, nor 


vartue inwested in me I’m t’ wallop th’ divil out 
0’ ye’s. [During this conversation, PUFFJACKET 
Srequently attempts to open door, but is prevented 
by Pat. At end of conversation Pav pretends to 
be beating his adversary, and as PUFFJACKET at- 
tempts to peep out, PAv strikes door with his stick, 
all the while keeping up the talk.) Take that, ye 
blaguard, etc., etc. [Then running quickly to 
C. D., as UY kicking him out.] So ye’s have 
enough! Be off out o’ that, ye poor broken-nos’d 
divil, ye’s. [PUFFJACKET runs out quickly and 
attempts to look of Cc. D. PAtv gets before him. 
Business. 

Major. Where is he? - 

Pat. Oh, sur, I broke both his legs an’ black- 
en’d his nose and two eyes—an’ he’s runnin’ like 
th’ divil, for fear o’ bein’ hurted. But—[standing 
before PUFFJACKET] th’ money, sur, th’ money. 

Major. There it is. [Cownts ét out to him.] One, 


three, eight, ten—ten dollars, and I don't be- | 


erudge it, either. 
well ? 

Pat. [business with money.] Faith, I gave th’ 
bla’guard th’ worth o’ th’ money. 

Major. [gleefully.| Very good, Patrick. [Going 
toward No. 1.] If that vagabond should return— 

Pat. Oh, niver fear—I’ll dust his jacket for him. 

Major. Remember—I shall return shortly. 

[Exit L., in No. 1. 

Pat. [seats himself at table and begins counting 
money.| Well, this thing can’t kape on foriver. 
Oh, luk at th’ money! What’ll I do wid all this 
money? Shure, but I’ll go back t’ ould Ireland, 
an’ [’ll buy a horse an’ jaunting-car, an’ it’s meself 
ll be a gintleman out an’ out. Faix, I'll marry 
all th’ purty garrels in County Tipperary, an’ 
build a shtone monument t’ th’ memory o’ ivery 
widdy and orphan. [Rises and conceals money 
quickly.) Murther, here comes me masther from 
No. 2. He thinks he’s kilt entirely, an’ I'll be after 
lettin’ him think so. [Hrit R. 


inter CHARLES, C. D. from L., hastily. 


Charles. Now, sir! [Looks about and misses 
PUFFJACKET.] Gone! I might have known it. 
Why didn’t I shoot him on the spot? Where the 
devil’s that infernal servant of mine? Pat, I say! 
Pat! 


You're sure you gave it to him 


Enter PAT. 


Pat. Here I am, sur. 
Charles. Why don’t you come when I call you? 


pay it t th’ doctor. What ’d Ido if me masther | Where’s that old fool who gave you the pocket- 
from No. 2 would come in now? For fear he’d|} book ? 


- come, I’ll wallop this ganious here on th’ shpot. 


The ould masther I] think I’m at him, an’ I’ll kape 
up th’ hubbaboo. Now for th’ scrimmage. [PAT 


Pat. Yis, sur. ’Pon me sowl, he is an ould fool! 
Charles. Where is he ? 
Pat. Gone t’ dinner, sur. Gone t’ dinner, and 


changes his voice and pretends to carry on a con- | won't be back for a wake. 


versation. He represents a conversation with a 
man entering C. D., and as PUFFJACKET attempts 
to peep from door No.1, Pat gets in front and 
keeps door shut. 

Voice. [by Pat, placing hand to face.| Where's 
your master ? 

Pat. [still retaining brogue, but speaking in 
hoarse voice.| He’s gone, so he is. 

Voice. Did he leave any word ? 

Pat. Shure he did, then. He said he expicted 
a bla’guard here, an’ ’m t’ ax him t dirty one 0’ 
these chairs wid his dirty body. 

Voice. What do you mean, fellow ? 


Pat. I mane that ye’re paid for, an’ by raison o’ | Yis, sur! 


Major. [within No. 1, calling.] Pat! Pat! 

Pat. [business.] Comin’, sur; comin’! 

Charles. Where are you going? Do you hear 
me? Who’s that calling you ? : 

Major. [without.} Pat! I say, Pat, you rascal! 

Pat. [running about.] Oh, Vil be kilt immagitly. 

Charles.. [business.] Stay here, I say!  Who’s 
that calling ? 

Pat. ll go an’ see, sur! 

Charles. No! stay here. Do you understand me? 

Pat. [{aside.] How th’ divil ‘ll I get out o’ this ? 

Charles. Pat, go bring my— 

Pat. {running quickly towards No. 2.] Yis, sur! 
[Hait R. 
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Charles. Here, you infernal fool—you don’t 
_ know what you are going after! 


Enter MAJOR, from No. 1, in a rage. 


Major. Pat, you villain! [Sees CHARLES, who 
stands with back towards him, and not recogniz- 
ing him.| I beg your pardon, sir; I was under the 
_ Impression that I heard my servant, and— 

Charles. [recognizing him.] So, sir, you’ve 
come, have you? Well, ’mready. If you area 
gentleman, you will not refuse me the satisfac- 
tion Idemand! If you are a coward, you shall 
receive the punishment your black-hearted pro- 
ceedings deserve. 

Major. [greatly astonished at recognizing 


You are not— 

Charles. So, sir—you think to escape me by jest- 
ing? But you shall not! [Catches hold of him.] 
You shall not ! [Business ad lid.; MAJOR screams; 
_ CHARLES beats him around room. 


LAURA and NANCY rush on from No.1; Pat 
enters cautiously from No. 2, and hides under 
table. 


Laura. Uncle! 
does this all mean ? 

Charles. [recognizing LAURA.] What, Laura 
here! [Runs and embraces her. MAJOR separates 
them.] Can this be your uncle ? 

Laura. [still clinging to CHARLES.] Where did 
you come from? I thought you dead. 

Major. Laura, go in your room—this gentleman 
and myself have some private business to settle. 
Dam’me, I'll shoot him anyhow, now! 


uncle! What in the world 


other’s brains. 

Charles. [aside.] I see it all—this is her uncle. 
A pretty ass I’ve made of myself. 

Pat. [under table.] Begorrah, ye’s may well 
say that! 

Charles. I trust, sir, you will accept my humble 
apologies. Believe me, sir, I am ready and will- 
ing to make any atonement you may demand! 

Nancy. It’s that Pat! J’m sure it’s Pat! He's 
at the bottom of this. 

Laura. Dear uncle, if Charles has been guilty 
of any misbehavior, you may depend upon it he has 
been in some manner mislead. 

Major. Langrily.| Do you pretend to tell me, 
_Iniss, that I gave him cause? No! He called me 
_anold fool, and now I’ll fight him anyhow. 

[ Business. 
Charles. Really, sir—can I offer no apology ? 
Major. None, sir, none! Come, Laura, get in 
_ here! [Attempts to lead her in No. 1. 
_ Pat. [under table.) All right! They’ll have 
| it out yet. 

Laura. Uncle, I am totally unconscious of the 
cause of these strange proceedings, but I solemnly 
tell you, once for all, that I will never marry that 
_ detestable Fitznoodle! I love but one man in this 
wide world, and he stands before you. [Kveels.] 
Dear uncle, for my sake you will forgive him, 
won’t you? 

Major. But he called me an old fool! 
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CHARLES.] But—but—your legs are not broken! |’! I get out o’ this, I dunno ? 


Pat. [under table.) I wish they’d blow out aich | 
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Charles. Believe me, sir, had my servant not /3 
misinformed me— 

Laura. But you will pardon him, dear uncle! 

Pat. [under table.| Ob, murther, murther ! 4 

Major. You apologize, then, for what you said? |: 

Charles. I do, I do. Had I known to whom I /% 
was addressing those words of insult, sir, believe |} 
me— 

Major. And you love my niece ? 

Charles. I do, sir. I love her more than life. {3 

Major. [aside.] What am I saying? I shall re- /|% 
turn to the city at once! [Alowd.] Where’s that | 
rascal Pat? Pat! Pat! Pat! [CHARLES and 
LAURA retire up, and converse. 7 

Pat. [aside, creeping from table.] How th’ divil |} 

Major. Pat! Pat! Where is that Pat ? 

[Very nervously. |\% 

Pat. [aside, trying to get off.| Begorrah, I'll be 
afther getting out o’ this shcrape. 

Major. [seeing Pat, and catching him by the 
ear, brings him down.] Where are you going? 
Did you hear me call ? 

Charles. [seeing PAT, and coming down.] Pat, 
you vagabond, where have you been? Did you 
hear me call you ? 

Major. Excuse me, sir, this is my servant! 

Charles. I beg your pardon, that man is in my 
employ. I brought him here from the city as my 
servant, and— 

Major. Your servant! [PAT, c., and between 
CHARLES and MAJgor, who look from one to the 
other in the greatest state of surprise. 

Pat. [striking a position.| Most potent, grave 
an’ riverent sayniers—me Very noble an’ approved 
good masters; that I’ve— 

Major. [with anger.] Silence ! 

Pat. Vm black in the face wid shame. 

Charles. Excuse me, sir, but how came this 
fellow in your service ? 

Pat. I begs your pardon, sur. 
delusion altogether. 
very much alike, sur. 

Laura. Oh, uncle, let the poor fellow go. 

Major. Is this the man you have sworn to love ? 

Laura. [kneeling.| Yes, dear uncle. 

Major. [hands her over to CHARLES.] Take 
her, take her—I always swore she’d be the death |j 
of me, and it may as well be soon as late. Pat, | 
come here. [PAT approaches.] Pat, youre a— 

Pat. No, sur—I’m not! 

Major. Vl trouble you for that money, fellow! 

Pat. Ye’d better let me kape it, sur, kase 
Master Charles ’ll be afther marryin’ his swate- 
heart, here, an’ as I’m t’ add another head t’ me 
body, an’ become th’ father ov a family, [leading 
NANCY down] why, ye see, meself and me butter- 
cup, here, ’Il be livin’ wid ye’s, an’ thin, d’ye mind, | 
I'll be able t? sarve both o’ me masthers. 

Major. Well, well, you shall remain. 4 

Pat. Thank ye, yer honor, An’ now that 


It’s an optical 
I’m me twin brother—we're 


+ 
iverything’s settled wid me two masthers here, | 
I’d beg t? throw meself upon th’ kindness o’ me 
patrons t’ th’ fore, an’ airnestly hope they’ll not | 
forget ‘‘ THAT RASCAL PAT.” : 


—————? 


THE END. 
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[Act I, Seenel, | 


Then, with uplifted hands and laughing eyes, 
Thou told’st me how, into the lonely heart, 


rows, 

Feeble at first, like dawn before the sun, 

Til, bursting every bond, it breaks at last 

Upon the startled soul with hope and joy, 

While every bounding pulse cries ‘‘ that is he 

Who carries in his breast my heart, my soul: 

With him, oh, may I live, and with him die !” 

So when old Medon and Evander came 

To woo, [laid my hand upon my heart, 

And listened, listened—but no! all was still, 

All silent—no response, no voice ; and so 

I’m waiting, mother, till my heart shall speak ! 
Act. [aside.] Good gods! ’tis thus we let our old 

tongues prattle, 
While young ears listen. [Alowd.] So, thou foolish 
child, 

Tis that thou waitest for—thy heart must speak ! 

I prattled nonsense—a child’s tale, a dream! 

I tell thee, there’s no second will come to thee 

Like Polydor, so rich, so honorable. 

Par. Honorable ! 
Beats down my needy father in his wares, 
Higgles and bargains. 

Act. That thou understandest not. 
He is a careful and a saving merchant. 
Think, think, my child—say yes—for my sake, do ; 
Say yes, my child. 

Par. Hold, mother! I will wander never more 

Through woods and fields; like other girls, will 
spin, 

Will work, will read thy wishes in thine eyes ; 

But him, that Polydor, I cannot, will not— 

No, never—never ! 

Act. Never? 

Par. Thou art angry ? 

Act. Away! have I not cause enough for anger ? 
Thy parents now grow old, and long for rest ; 
Thy father, a poor armorer, in the fields 
Labors and toils all day ; 

Then must he hammer at the forge by night ; 
And when the tillage rests, that cannot he, 
But sets out, heavily laden, as now, with arms, 
To offer them for sale in neighboring villages. 
Par. Poor father ! 
Act. Poor, poor, indeed! 
home, 
’Tis true—yet go I forth in thought, and carry 
With him the burden of the goods: with him I pant 
Up the rough mountain’s slippery path, and feel 
The pelting storms which soak his weary limbs, 
And think that even now, in the dark valley, 
The wild Allobrogi or fierce Allemanni 
Attack him, rob him—murder him, perhaps! 

Par. Oh, mother, mother! 

Act. So must I weep, and weep. But thou— 
Thou whom he loves, for whom he e’en would die— 
For whom he risks his blood, his limbs, his life— 
Thou, thou might’st spare him from all weariness, 
Might’st dry my tears, make happy our old age, 
Be so thyself. But no! thou canst, yet will not. 
Go, go, thou selfish and ungrateful child ! 

[ Haxit into house, R. 

Par. (after a pause.| Ungrateful! no, ye gods, 

that am I not. 
Ungrateful to my father! No! and yet 
For me does the rough storm beat on his head ; 
For me he staggers “heath his heavy loads, 


Then I remain at 


And when I asked thee, wond’ring, what love was, | And totters, panting, up the mountain-sides. 


Love sudden comes unsought, then grows and| Unite myself to age, to avarice ? 


| There - shone the scarce-formed hope, the mystie 3 


Yes, yes—I’ll show my mother she is wrong; 
It shall not be. But yet, what would I do? 


That is to die! to die—’twere better far! 

But yet it must be so. Farewell, sweet dreams! 
[ Pauses. 

And once the future lay so bright before me : 


JOY i 
[Suddenly.] Let all be fancy—love be but a |% 
dream ; 
All is a fable that adorns our life, 
And but the passing day alone is real! 
Well, be it so. Parthenia wakes to duty ! 
And now, sweet visions of my youth, farewell ! 
My father now shall labor hard no more— 
Shall rest. Ah! who comes here? ’tis Polydor! 
Vl fly! Yet no—I will remain: if my happiness 
Must be put up for sale, then let the price 
Be well secured for which I barter it. 
What looks he? pride, ill-temper, avarice—. 
And I his wife. It makes my heart grow cold. 
[She approaches her spinning-wheel, at which 
she sits to work. 


Enter POLYDOR, L. 


Pol. [soliloquizing.| This will not do, the slave 
impoverishes me; 
There is no doing without a wife—it must be. 
Par. [aside.| Does he not look as though he had 
the weight 
Of the world upon his thoughts? and yet, I wie 
He only thinks on pigs and geese. 
Pol. Nothing replaces Kallinike to me: 
She was a true heart—she could work, could save ! 
But then the armorer’s daughter—could she ? 
Ah, she is there herself! she’s young, she’s pretty, 
So—yes—no—well, so be it. 
[Approaching and addressing PARTHENIA. 
Good day, fair maid, good day! 
Par. Say, rather, evening, when the sun is |¢# 
sinking. 4 
Pol. Can it be evening while thy bright eyes |4 
shine ? . 
Par. Away, sir, with fine words—we will speak | 
plainly. 
They tell me you propose to marry me. 
Pol. Ah! that is plain—that’s coming to the 
oint. ’ 
[Aside.] Alas! her fond impatience cannot wait. 
[ Aloud.] Yes, yes, such is my thought. ; 
Par. My mother told me so. And yet I wonder | 
Thy choice should fall on me; how soon, it seems, | 
You have forgotten Kallinike ! 
Pol. Forgotten? No, indeed; a man like me 
Forgets not gold, nor goods,nor the worth of goods, |; 
And that was she to me; yet weighty reasons 
Press on me a new choice. My children— 
Par. Aye, poor orphans! 
Pol. Poor they are not; they are troublesome, 
Gluttonous pigs, wild, rude, unruly boys. 
Shall I, at great expense, hire a schoolmaster 
From Samos or Miletus?’ Gentleness 
Best rules rough strength, and thou indeed art | 
gentle. i 
Par. Gentle! oh, yes, as gentle as a lamb P| 
Led to the sacrifice. i 
Pol. Besides, I am often far from home—my 
business j 
Now calls me to the market, now to the harbor; | | 
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And shall a slave meanwhile keep house for me, | Be bitter to thee, and to others, too. 


| And farm, and warehouse? guard my well-filled|T’ll have revenge! What shall Ido? Il take 


coffers ? No more swords of him, I’ll buy up the rights 
That only can a wife, only a true wife. Of all his creditors, summon him to justice; 
And then, too, I grow old, am often sick ; I will. Vl drive him from his house and home, 


And who would tend me then ? make ready for me| Aye, from the city—him and his saucy child. 
The warm room, and prepare my drink and physic? | That willI! Yes; I’ll force out his last drachma. 


Ah, only a fond wife! Oh, I will not rest until I’ve had revenge! 
Par. Oh, my poor heart! [He walks up and down, violently agitated. 
Pol. "Tis thou shalt be that wife, and thou shalt 


Enter LYKON, L. 


make me 
a ; _| Lyk. The road straight on, he said. Aye, here’s 
urOng heme again; thy love, my pretty rose the market ; 5 


Par. Away—and listen now to me: Near here must be the house. Ill take my chance. 


Thou know’st my father tills the fields by day [He goes to the next house to MyRon’s, and knocks. 
And at the anvil works by night, and then | Hillo! come forth, open—I bring bad news: 
Upon his shoulders carries to a distance Shut as you will your ears, misfortune knocks 
His wares for sale; that he is now in years, Stale that ae high in a end. F 
And wants repose; say, then, when I am thine—| 2! [apart.] Ah! what does the man want * ; 
Say, wilt thou think of my poor father ? Theano. [opening the door.) Who calls so loud? 
Pol. Aye, certainly I will—how could I other-| ~Y%- Come out and you will hear. 
= pee! seniors 1 ue Enter THEANO, from the doorway, R. 
es, yes, I will—I will think o ather. f 
Par. And do; what wilt thou do for him? Fi AM le ME Ra HN 
Ree, coal! be advanced, for he will be The. Thearmorer’s—I? no, my husband’s dead! 


My father-in-law, the father-in-law of Polydor, ns 
Of the rich Polydor; and from the gods my lin- Lyk Eee thank the gods—better death than 


ee STIG: . The. An! who? what? Myron, dost thou say ? 
aoe pe peenel; from the Bode: My. on Be Lyk. Is taken prisoner, seized by the Alemanni. 
; 8 Pol. [aside.] Taken prisoner! seized! Ah! 


2 
Pol fae i . : that’s good news, indeed. 
; , in the first place, buy, as hitherto, SyeaMocapusotcr? 


His wares at a good price. . ae 
Par. At a good price! That is, good for thyself. a i a See these eyes. 
Well, and what more? Sg Sate doa j 
Pol. What more! Why, then again, then| Enter NEOCLES, ELPHENOR, AMYNTAS and CITI- 


will [— ZENS, through archway. 
Observe me now, and bear in mind, girl—know | pere come his friends. 
| I will take thee without LORS OS) entirely Neo. Ah! what alarm is this? 
_ Without a dowry ; true as thou'rt alive, The. Elphenor, Adrastus, here! This man 


T’ll take thee—aye, without a drachma! brings news; 


Par. But what do for my father ? Myron is prisoner—seized by the Alemanni. 
Pol. Is not that enough Neo. How! speakest thou true? 
To do? and plenty, too, I think. Elp. How did it happen ? tell me. 
Par. No more ? Lyk. It was beside the coast; I was preparing 
Pol. No more! almost too much. — Within the woods a yard to fit my boat, 
Par. By all the gods, yes, it is quite too much; | when came a man along heavily laden: 
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}¢| On earth than sight of me! Yes, and it shall 


And so, good evening. [Gomg. |{ stood concealed by a thick bush, and saw him 

Pol. No, stay—thou shalt not go without an Lay himself down i rest upon the moss, 

core Sate ..| When suddenly from out the thicket rings, 

P sere: thou shalt have, and mark it) Tike a wolf’s howl, the shout of the Alemanni. 
Procure your children, sir, a schoolmaster Enter ACTEA, coming down the steps from her 
At any price, and whence you please; a slave house, without observing those present. 

To guard your house, attend to bolts and bars; Act. There! she has carelessly left the spinning- 
Shouldst thou fall sick, there, at the corner yonder, wheel. 

Go bid the huckster sell thee wholesome herbs; | [Sees NrricHpors.] Ah! what is this! 

Mix for thyself thy medicine and thy drink. Lyk. With that they rushed upon him, 

But know for me there grows no bitterer herb Seized his goods, and, with rough acts and words, 
On earth than sight of thee! Now, mark it well—| Demanded who he was; and when he said 

This is my answer, thou poor, heartless miser. He was an armorer of Massilia, 

So fare thee well, descendant of the gods! They shouted with delight he must with them ; 


[Exit into house. | And with loud cries they drove him, bound, along. 
Pol. [standing looking after her for a time.]| Act. An armorer! bound! and driven along! 


What’s that? did I hear right? she turns Ah, tell me, 
me out ! Who was the armorer? Speak! who was the man? 
_ Me, the rich Polydor! The armorer’s child Lyk. [after a pause, to the others, with his eyes 


Scorns me, the rich descendant of the gods, cast down.] Say, is that Myron’s wite ? 
| As though I were her father’s fellow-workman ; Act. Myron’s! ye gods. 
‘Disdains me! mocks me! There’s no bitterer herb Then Myron was it? Speak! why stand ye dumb? 
| No, no, it was not Myron! tell me—quick! 
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| That is his price.” 
| And they with haste bore him towards the 


4 


Lyk. [after a pause.] He is taken by the Al- 
elnanni. 
Act. [shrieks.] Woe is me! 
Neo. She swoons ! 
Elp. She falls to the ground! 
The. [supporting her.) Help ! help! carry her in; 
I will console her. [They carry her into the house. 
Amy. Are these barbarians from the mountains? 
Lyk. Yes; 
The Alemanni, who some three weeks since, 
As well you know, regardless of the treaty, 
Broke from their native fastness in the mountains, 
Destroyed the land, seized upon travelers, 
And drove the cattle from the fields ; and these 
Are they who now have taken wretched Myron. 
Par. [rushing from the house.] Where is the 
man who brings this fearful news ? 
Art thou he? speak! my father—is it true ? 
Sawest it thyself? 
Lyk. Scarcely ten paces from me 
Were the old man and the exulting robbers. 
Par, And thou escapedst, while he— 
Lyk. Within the thicket 
I stood alone, and ventured not to stir 


' Until the band moved off; and then I fled ; 


But the old man, perceiving me, called after: 

‘“‘ Hear me! I am Myron of Massilia, 

The armorer ; for the sake of all the gods 

Go, tell them there, that they may ransom me.” 


_ Then one of the wild men called, ‘If they will 


They must pay thirty ounces of bright silver— 
Amidst their shouts I fled, 


Cevennes. 
Par. And he a prisoner! 
tears ! 
Clear be mine eyes, and thou, my soul, be steel! 
They carried him, thou sayst, to the Cevennes ? 
And they demand a ransom! House and fields 
Are mortgaged—what is to be done? Yet friends 
Remain. [Addressing them severally.] Adrastus, 
you will help us? You, 
Amyntas—you grew up with him ; think how 
You shared with him the games of childhood, 
The cares of age ; you'll rescue him—you can. 
Oh, speak, kind friends; say yes—lend us the 
ransom. 
Amy. 1? thirty ounces? would I had so much 
for my own children. 
Neo. The sea carries all my wealth, 
And who may count on wind and waves ? 
Pol. Ah, ha! 
Par. [to ApDRAstTus.] Take pity, that the 
gods may pity you. 
[Zo NeocuEs.] That thy ship may return in 
safety back, 
The yoke of bondage and the weight of poverty 
Never oppress thy children—rescue him. 
Oh, let my mother’s grief, my tears, prevail ! 
Neo. I cannot help you. 
Par. Amyntas—you ! 
Amy. I cannot. 
Par. Oh, friendship, what a fable! my poor 
father ! 
Herald. [without.] Room, citizens, for the Ti- 
march ! 
Par. Ah! the Timarch ? 

He is saved! Massilia will protect her children ! 
inter HERALD, with a@ white wand, preceding the 
TIMARCH, L: 

Her. Room, I say, for the Timarch! 


No—back, foolish 


[Act I, Seene 1. | 


Par. [sinking at the feet of the TIMARCcH.] | 
Rescue! help! 

Tim. Speak, maiden: wherefore dost thou ask | 

our help ? |: 

Par. Save him! Myron, the armorer—my fa- | 

ther— iP 
In the mountains—the Alemanni drag him hither; | 
Oh, rescue him from slavery ! 

Tim. A citizen 
In danger! what wouldst thou have us do? 4 

Par. Let the trumpets sound, the citizens seize | 

their swords ; 
And let Massilia’s power demand her son! 
Rescue their captive prey from the wild robbers, 
And give him, free again, to his free home. 

Tim. That cannot be; for by an ancient law, 
Made in the time Massilia, then scarce founded, 
Was struggling for its unsecured existence, 

In battle with the inhabitants of the coast, 

It was decreed the care of individuals 

Should never compromise the entire state, 

But that each man must look to his own safety. 

Massilia but protects her citizens 

So far as reach the shadow of her walls: 

And that has Myron overstepped ; nor can we, 

To favor him— 

Par. To favor! [Springing up.] No—not fa- |§ 

vor— 

Tis right! Is not Massilia firmly now 

Established? reaches not her powerful arm 

Far, far beyond the shadow of her walls? 

Her free-born son is wronged, and the state with 
him. 

He is imprisoned. Timarch, set him free! 

Tim. I cannot; were a single stone displaced 
In the fabric of justice, the whole house would fall 
At once. See to it yourself; I cannot help you. 

[He prepares to depart. 

Par. [sinking at his feet.] Have pity ! 

Tim. With the gods alone dwells pity, 

On earth dwells justice; and for private right 
I cannot do a public wrong. Make way! 

Her. Room, room, I say, for the Timarch! [Fz- 

eunt 'TIMARCH, preceded by HERALD, ete. 

Par. {calling after them.| Pity! mercy! 

Alas! no ear listens to my complaint ; 
All leave me, all forsake me! Oh, ye gods! [She 
conceals her face in both hands, kneeling. 

Pol. [aside, rubbing his hands.] ‘‘1 cannot help 

Ou. 

Oh! I could hug you, you gold worshipers, 

For what you said. ‘I cannot help you—no.” 

Right! all are gone—all! And now comes my 
turn— 

She shall remember it. Ah, ha! 

Par. [raising her head and looking around. I 

must find help; I will to Polydor, 

Will sacrifice myself to save my father. 

Pol. Well, Polydor is not far off. What wouldst |4 

thou ? 

Par. Here in the dust behold me at thy feet. 

Pol. Ah! see now, in the dust and at my feet. 
Art ill, that thou dost seek so rank a weed ? 

Par. Forget, forgive—restore my father to me, | 
I'll be thy wife, will bind myself thy slave. 

Pol. Indeed! P| 

Par. Will faithfully take care of house, of home, | 
And goods for thee ; will comfort thine old age, | 
And watch over thy children. 


Pol. See, now, see! 
And wilt thou do all this? All—really all? 


Act II, Scene 1.] 


Par. All this, and more—pay but this ransom 
for him, 
Restore my father. 
Pol. Ab! and thirty ounces, 
I think, you ask? No, no; that is too much: 
I am a man who follows good advice, 
So will I yours—hire tutors for my children, 
Protect my house with bolts and bars, and then, 
If I am ill, will buy me medicine, 
There, at ‘the corner, from the huckster—so 
I think you said. The advice was good, and now 
Ill give you mine: rescue thy father 
Thyself; go, seek him yonder in the mountains ; 
Plead with thy flippant eloquence to move 
The barbarians there, and try if any one 
Of them will value it at thirty ounces, 
And pay thy father’s ransom. Ha! ha! ha! 
Thou hast spurned Polydor, see if they’ll outbid 
him. 
And so, good-by, my thorny rose—good-by! 
Now I’m revenged. Aha! [ Hatt L. 
Par. [after a pause.| What thought is this that 
overcomes despair, 
And fills my swelling heart with inspiration ? 
Oh, fool, that only came to goad my sorrow. 
It is the gods command thee thus to speak! 
Away, away! the night comes quickly on. 
Parthenia, up! thy labor now begins. 
Away ! 


Enter THEANO, from house. 


My mother? Speak! 
The. She has wept herself to sleep. 
Par. The gods be thanked! Theano, I be- 
queath . 
My mother to thy care; I go to the mountains. 
The. Now? It grows dark. 
Par. All here is clear and bright. Farewell! 
The. What meanest thou? not alone ? 
Par. The gods 
Are with me; so farewell! 
The. Parthenia, hear me! 
Par, Away, away! [Rushes off as curtain falls. 


7 VCCEI E88 Be Be 


ScEenzE.-—In the Cevennes. A wood, densely arched 
with trees; where the bushes are less thick 
there is seen a mass of wild rock. In the back- 
ground, L., a half-extinguished fire, several AL- 
EMANNI, clothed in skins, sleeping in a circle 
round it ; near it, shields, helmets, spears, cups 
and pitchers scattered about ; in the background 


| 
some tents of skin. 
In the foreground, R., ie AMBIVAR, NOvIo and 
TRINOBANTES, about a mass of rock, throwing 
| 
+ 
: 


dice. INGOMAR asleep under a tree, against 
the trunk of which lean his sword and shield. 
Amb. One throw more, the stake is mine. 
Trin. Down—that’s what I call luck. 

Nov. Now it is my turn. 

Amb. What is it worth? 


| Nov. I have at home a black colt, two years old, | 
_ Fleet as the winds; will that do? 
| Amb. Done! I stake two fat rams against him. 


Enter ALEMANNI, L., driving on MYRON, with a 
load of wood on his shoulder. 


Alem. Now, slave, throw down thy wood, and 
hew it for our evening fire; here’s the axe 


—hbe quick. [Haxit L. 


(Sn Ree 6.5 
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Ah, my poor mother! Theano, Theano! | . 


Myr. It seems like a dream. Oh, wretched 
Myron ! 
Miserable that you are! I—I the slave 
Of these barbarians! I, but yesterday 
Massilia’s citizen, a happy husband, 
Fond father, and free man; and now, to-day— 

Nov. Drink, slave, drink ! 

Amb. [¢hrowing.] Tis done; the colt is mine. 

Trin. Ten! 

Nov. Thunder and lightning ! 

Myr. (aside.] Alas! not all my goods would be 
enough 

To ransom me from slavery! And I am old. 
If I were young, I would take courage then, 
And try to escape. Oh! is there no “hope for me ? 

Nov. [to Myron, shaking his fist.| Slave, didst 
hear? mead, mead! I'll tear thy deaf ears 

From thy skull; mead, slave, mead ! 

Myr. [hastile y seizing a pitcher.| Here is mead! 

Amb. Now, again. What is it, Trinobantes ? 

Trin. My armlets, here. 

Amb. My belt against it; do you say done? 

Trin. Done! 

Myr. [returns with pitcher.| Will they not pay 
My ransom? Oh, ye gods, mock not my trust, 
But bring me home again, 

And let me die in my “dear daughter’s arms! 
Ing. [speaking in his sleep. | After them! quick, 
quick! Slay them! [| Wakes up. 
So—why, I have been dreaming ! I was wounded ! 
The battle was decided—the day was ours! 
Then how they fled! what booty we obtained ! 
How many prisoners! And yet it was a dream! 
Well, Vil to sleep again. 

Trin. Lost! now “T’ve had enough for to-day. 

Amb. Once more! 

Samo. Tis dinner-time. 

Amb. Well, come on—’twas mine. 

Nov. [likewise rising.| No, mine, I say ! 

Amb. Thou liest! 

Nov. [seizing him by the throat.] Dog, 
thou play false ? 

Amb. [swinging his axe over his head.| Dog! 
dogs bite! [He is about to strike Novio 
down, but the blow is arrested by the latter, 
and they struggle for the axe. 

Ing. [springing up.| What now ? 

Nov. [struggling.| Murderous villain ! 

Ing. [separating them.] Leave hold! 

Nov. Who dares? 

Ing. 1! Dare you dispute me, your leader ? 

Peace, I command you! 

Nov. Away ! 

Amb. [ flourishing his axe.| His blood or thine ! 

Ing. [seizing it.| Back, back, I say! 

But one step more, I’ll send you to the shades. 
[Driving them away.| Now, go at once; 
Climb, Novio, yonder rock; look for Alastor. 
Take thine axe, and hew us wood—begone ! 

Amb. [muttering. ] Good—the time ‘will come ! 

Ing. You, Ambivar, prepare our supper. Samo, 
Bring in the cattle. Away, all of you. 

[They go off at different sides. 
Defiance to me—their chief—son of their chief ? 
|Lightnings of heaven! [Zo Myron.] Ah, slave, 
come here; bring drink. [Myron hands 
him a goblet, from which he drinks. 
How it refreshes me! [Throws himself on a rock. 
Now, slave, kill time for me. 
Myr. 1? 
Ing. What is your name? 


dost 
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| [To Novio.] Is it they ? 
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6 INGOMAR. 


Myr. Mine? Myron, sir! 
Ing. [mocking him.) ‘‘ Mine? Myron, sir!” 
Ha, ha! so chirps the linnet’s brood in the nest! 


Alas. None—I come with empty hands. t 
Ing. Dost thou speak true? ‘The citizens of | 
Avenna , 


And then he looks as sour as though he had/;Send every year their fat herds to the pasture 


swallowed 
A sloe-bush! Speak! who art thou? 
Myr. Alas, alas! ~ [ Weeps. 
Ing. By all the gods, what dost thou whine for 
thus, 
Thou silly fool? What ails thee? Thou hast here 
Both food and drink in plenty, and at night 
Thou restest on soft moss. Once at our home, 
We'll make a smithy for thee; there thou shalt 
work 
And hammer as before, and live as merrily— 
Myr. And callest thou the loss of liberty nothing? 
Ing. What liberty? Poor fool! you make me 
laugh! 
Liberty! and dost thou miss liberty ? 
That thou didst not possess, man, when we took 


ee; 
Old age already held thee in its yoke; 
Youth only is strong, and strength alone is free. 

Myr. My freedom’s lost ! 

Ing. Fool! what knowest thou of freedom ? 
With us is freedom. She lives in the open air; 
In woods she dwells; upon the rocks she breathes, 
Now here, now there; not caring for to-day— 


No, nor providing for to-morrow ! 
| Freedom is hunting, feeding, fighting, danger— 


That, that is freedom ; that it is which makes 


_ The veins to swell, the breast to heave and glow. 


Aye, that is freedom—that is pleasure—life ! 
But you, in your dark walls, a den, a prison, 
You have life only to be sad. 

Myr. I was born in them, sir— 
’Tis there dwell harmony, law and order; 
There a true wife, there a dear daughter ; all 


_ The best things I possess on earth are there. 
_ Oh, my poor wife! my daughter! 


Ing. Old fool! What? tears again, tears about 
women! 
Why, thou art thyself a woman. What are they? 


| Vain, foolish playthings, only born to bear 


And serve; to eat and drink; 


_ To squat among the cattle, feed the children ; 
_ To oil their hair, and look at themselves in brooks. 


Women! were I a god, 


_ And had the world to make, ’d make no women! 


And thou crying for women! out of my sight, 
Old baby ! [ Laughing. 
Myr. Sir, thou art angry; yet wert thou, 

Like me, a wretched slave— 
Ing. 1? LTaslave? When Ingomar shall fall, 
Unconquered will he mount among the gods! 
[A horn is heard. 

Hush! silence! yonder is Alastor’s horn: 

[MYRON retires up stage. 
They’re here ! 

Enter Novio, L. 


Speak ! 

Novio. Yes. Yonder come they through the 
valley : 

Alastor, hastening before the rest, 


Climbs nimbly up the cliff. Look, he is here! 


Einter ALASTOR, hastily, from back of stage. 
ALEMANNI enter from different parts, and 
gather round him. 


Ing. How now, Alastor, what hast brought ? 
what news? what booty ? 


Upon the mountains. Met you none of these ? 
Alas. No, not a single hoof. 
Ing. Bad news, indeed. 
So thou bringest-— {3 
Alas. Nothing! [Some laugh, some grumble.] \% 
Yet stay—one thing I’ve brought, t 
A fanciful, pretty thing of a girl. 
Nov. What! a woman? Aha, that’s good! 
What do we want with women ? 
Ing. A girl? ‘ > 
Alas. She gave herself up to us. We lay in wait |? 
In the thicket yonder, watching for the cattle, 
When steps rustled in the distance, voices were 
heard, ‘ 
And she came hastily bounding along, 
Heedless of the stony path or burning sun. 
Then rushed we out; the boy who was her guide 
Fled; but she stood there still, and keeping off 
Our outstretched weapons with her naked hand, 
Cried, ‘‘ Hold—I seek ye—are ye Alemanni ?” 
Ing. Ah, a brave girl! 
Nov. And you? b 
Alas. We laughed. Thou seekest us, said we; | 
Now thou hast found us, thou art become our booty; 
But she, freeing herself angrily from our grasp, 
Cried, ‘‘ No, no, not your booty—I am come 
To treat for ransom for your slave; and so 
Give me safe escort to your chief.” 
Myr. (apart, advancing.| A ransom for your 
slave! 
Ing. If so, she speaks the trutl—she has free 
escort. 
Alas. So at that word we liberated her, 
To guide her on her way to Ingomar. 
She followed us with rapid steps, and if 
We turned, she drew herself up thus, and waved 
Her hand like this. Ha! ha! You would have 
thought 
She was the chief, and we but her attendants. 
Trin. Ah! she has a heart in her body! 
Ing. For what slave’s ransom comes she ? 
Alas. For Myron’s of Massilia. 
Ing. For him! the crying baby—the old woman! 
Myr. Freed, ransomed, and by her! 
[Zo ALASTOR.] Oh, tell me—say, has she not 
glossy hair, 
Her eyes bright, and her limbs like the young 
fawn’s, 
Her voice sweet as the nightingale’s ? 
Oh, say, sir, is it not my child? 
Alas. See for yourself—she is here! 


So sweet! |] 


Enter PARTHENIA, L. U. E., surrounded by several | 
ALEMANNI. | 


Myr. [rushing to meet her.] Parthenia, my |9 
child! my dear, dear child! 
’Tis thou! thine eyes beam on me. 
Let me not go mad! 
Par. [embracing him.| My dear father! 
Ing. [laughing.| There, there—he cries again! |¥ 
Ye gods of thunder, . 
The fellow’s like a rain-cloud ! | 
Alas. Atrucetotearsand whimpering. Woman, |) 
Thou seekest Ingomar—this is he. | 
Ing. They say thowrt come to treat for this |} 
man’s ransom. if 
What is thy offer ? 


Oh, ye gods, 9 
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Par. Jewels of more value 
Than all the gold of earth; a faithful wife’s 


Myr. Unhappy girl, what wouldst thou do? 
Par. My father, 


Prayers to her latest breath—a daughter’s tears— | Thou shalt be free. 


A rescued household’s deathless gratitude— 
The blessing of the gods, whose liberal hands 
Recompense deeds of mercy thousand-fold. 
Look ! kneeling at your feet, a fainting child 
Implores a gray-haired father’s liberty. 
He is infirm, old, valueless to you ; 
But, oh, how precious to his widowed home! 
Give him, then, up—oh, give him to me! 
Ing. Give him! 
Amb. Is that the ransom ? 
Alas. For nothing! has she deceived us? 
Ing. Silence ! 
Woman, thy father is booty to our tribe ; 
Were he but mine, I’d give him to thee freely, 
If only to be rid of his tears and sighs. 
But if thou hast deceived us, and dost dare— 
Par. [suddenly rising.| Enough— 
There need no threats. I but misunderstood you, 
Thinking you had human hearts—I’ll mend of that, 
And speak now to your interests. 
You ask gold for his ransom—he has none; 
But he has strength and skill that yet may earn it, 
With opportunity afforded him. 
Here there is none—he cannot pay a drachma. 
Keep him, and slavery, gnawing his free heart, 
In a few weeks shall leave you but his bones. 
But set him free, my mother and myself 
Will labor with him ; we will live on crusts, 
And all the surplus of our daily toil 
Be yours, till the full ransom be accomplished. 
Ing. That’s not without some sense ; but where 
is our surety 
The compact should be kept ? 
Par. It shall not fail 
For lack of that—Ill leave with you a pledge 
Dearer to him than liberty or life. 
Ing. Hast brought it with thee ? 
Par. Aye. 
Ing. Show it. 
Par. Myself. 
Myr. Child, thou art mad! 
Ing. Thyself ? 
Par. If you but knew 
How precious to him is his child, you’d not 
Despise the hostage. 
Myr. No-—this shall not be! 
Ing. We did not ask your counsel; 
It’s a strange fancy, and yet—pshaw! no, no; 
Burthen us with a woman! 
Par. No—no burthen ; 
Vl be a help to you; these willing hands 
Shall do more work than twenty pining slaves. 
You do not guess my usefulness; I spin, 
Can weave your garments and prepare your meals, 
Am skilled in music, and can tell brave tales, 
And sing sweet songs to lull you to repose. 
I am strong, too—healthy both in mind and body ; 
And when my heart’s at ease, my natural temper 
Is always joyous, happy, gay. Oh, fear not! 
Ing. Troth! there’s some use in that; thy 
father can 
Only cry. 
Par. Say yes—say yes, and set him free! 
Myr. [distractedly.| No, she is mad! 
Ing. Silence! 
Speak ! 


Myr. Would not our friends—the Timareh— 

Par. All, all were deaf; and so alone I came 
To break thy chains. 

Myr. Oh, that I had never lived 
To hear these words! Better to see thee fall 
In the bear’s den, than here to be with these 
Who nature but made human out of scorn. 

And thou, my child! [Taking her to his bosom. 
No, no! 

Par. Father, it must be so; my mother grieves— 
Oh, dry her tears. I am yet young and strong; 
I could bear easily what would kill thee. 

Father, be free, and let me stay ! 
Myr. Here, where death threatens thee? aye, 
worse than death, 
Violence, insult? Never! sooner this dagger— 

Par. [snatching it from him.] Give it to me, 

and fear not. I will live 


| Worthy of thee or die! 


Ing. |parleying with his troop in backgrouad. | 
I will it so—the girl shall stay. 

Trin. Let us keep both. 

Ing. No, that would be dishonest ; she has come 

Trusting, and shall not be deceived. 

[Advancing to PARTHENIA. 

Woman, your wish is granted ; we take thee 

As hostage for the other, and he is free. 

Par. Be thanked, ye gods! 

Myr. No, no! I am your slave, 

And will remain—let her return. 

Ing. Who cares what you desire ? 
thee ! 

Myr. My child! 

Par. Go, go my father. 

Trin. [seizing MyrRon.] Quick—away, away ! 

Par. No, seize him not so roughly—see, he 
goes— 

Willingly goes. Away—delay no longer! 

Go, go! 

Myr. Villains, I will return for the destruction 
of you all. 

Amb. Strike him dead! 

Par. Oh, save him! 

Ing. No, send him forth in safety— 

’Tis my command. 

Trin. Away with him! 

Myr. [forced along by ALEMANNI.] Parthenia, 
my child, farewell ! 

[Lait L., dragged off by the ALEMANNI. 

Par. Farewell! 

He is gone, and I shall never see him more! [She 
clasps her hands before her face, and stands 
sobbing in the foreground. 

Ing. [who has been standing on a rock looking 
at the proceedings of his followers.| No vio- 
lence! Ho! how he runs! and now 

He stops and cries again. Poor, fearful fool ! 

It must be strange to fear. Now, by my troth, 

I should like to feel, for once, what ’tis to fear ! 

But the girl. [Leaning forward. To PARTHENTA. ] 
Ha! do I see right? you weep! 

Is that the happy temper that you boast ? 

Par. Oh, I shall never see him more ! 

Ing. What! have we 


Away with 
[ Clinging to her. 


Comrades, what think you?|For a silly old man got now a foolish 
[He retires with TRINOBANTES. | And timid weeping girl ? 


I have had enough 


MYRON and PARTHENIA are left alone in| Of tears. 


the front. 


Par. Enough, indeed, since you but mock them ! 
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I will not—no, ll weep no more. [She quickly 
dries her eyes and retires to the background. 
Ing. That’s good ; come, that looks well ; 
She is a brave girl, she rules herself, and if 
She keep her word we have made a good ex- 
change. 
“T’ll weep no more.” Aha! I like the girl. 
And if— Ho! whither goest thou ? 
[Zo PARTHENTA, whois going off with two goblets. 
Par. Where should I go? To yonder brook, to 
cleanse the cups. 
Ing. No! stay and talk with me. 
Par. I have duties to perform. 
Ing. Stay—I command you, slave ! 
Par. Iam no slave! your hostage, but no slave. 
I go to cleanse the cups. [Hxit L. 
Ing. Ho! here’s a self-willed thing—here is a 
spirit ! [Mimicking her. 
““T will not, Iam no slave! I have duties to per- 
form ! 
Take me for hostage !” and she flung back her head 
As though she brought with her a ton of gold! 
“Tl weep no more.” Aha! an impudent thing. 
She pleases me! I love to be opposed ; 
I love my horse when he rears, my dogs when 
they snarl, 
The mountain torrent, and the sea, when it flings 
Its foam up to the stars ; such things as these 
Fill me with life and joy. Tame indolence 
Is living death! the battle of the strong 
Alone is life! [During this speech PARTHENIA 


[ Going. 


My spear, my shield, my sword; let him who will . 


Waste cattle, slaves or gold to buy a woman. 
Not I—not [! 
Par. To buy a woman? How! 


Ing. What is the matter? why dost look so Be 


strangely ? 


Par. How! did I hear aright? bargain for Be 


brides 
As you would slaves—buy them like cattle ? 
Ing. Well, I think a woman fit only for a slave. 
We follow our own customs, as you yours. 
How do you in your city, there ? 
Par. Consult our hearts. 
Massilia’s free-born daughters are not sold, 
But bound by choice with bands as light and 
sweet 
As these I hold. Love only buys us there. 
Ing. Marry for love. What! do you love your 
husbands ? 
Par. Why marry else ? 
Ing. Marry for love; that’s strange! 
I cannot comprehend. I love my horse, 
My dogs, my brave companions—but no woman! 
What dost thou mean by love—what is it, girl? 
Par. Whatisit? ’Tis of all things the most 
sweet— 
The heaven of life: or so my mother says, 
I never felt it. 
Ing. Never? 
Par. No, indeed. 


[Looking at garlands. 
Now look how beautiful! 


Here would I weave 


has returned with the cups and a bundle of| Red flowers if I had them. 


jield flowers. 
rock in front. 
Ah! she is here again. [He approaches her, 
and leans over on the rock.| What art thou 
making there ? 
Par. 1? Garlands. 
Ing. Garlands ? 
[Musing.|] Itseems to meas I before had seen her 
In a dream! How! Ah, my brother! he who died 
A child—yes, that is it. My little Folko. 
She has his dark brown hair, his sparkling eye: 
Even the voice seems known again to me. 
ll not to sleep—I’ll talk to her. [Returns to her. 
These you call garlands, 
And wherefore do you weave them ? 
Par. For these cups. 
Ing. How? 
Par. Is it not with you a custom? With us, 
At home, we love to intertwine with flowers 
Our cups and goblets. 
Ing. What use is such a plaything? 
Par. Use? They are beautiful; that is their use. 


She seats herself on a piece of 


~The sight of them makes glad the eye ; their scent 
+ Refreshes, cheers. 


There. [astens the half- 
Q. jimshed garland round a cup, and pre- 
“Oly sents tt to him. 
Is not that, now, beautiful ? 
Inge Aye, by the bright sun! That dark green 
io 


opixed up 
With tlté “ay flowers! Thou must teach our 
[ ATA Oten © 


_ To weave saé@héarlands. 


Par. *THatis'soon done: thy wife 
Herself shalsoo08# Weave wreaths as well as I. 
Ing. [laughing heartily.| My wife! my wife! a 
womafiloot s wod wu. 
Dostetioon dageoved To Siig | 
I thank the gods, not I. Thisis my wife. 
 mrocit loont Id KORG MAG HORIS accoutrements. 


Ing. Yonder there, 
In that thick wood, they grow. 
Par. How sayest thou ? 
[Looking off.| Oh, what a lovely red! 
me some. — 
Ing. [starting at the suggestion.] I go for thee, 
the master serve the slave! 
[Gazing on her with increasing interest. 
And yet why not? Ill go—the poor child’s tired. 
Par. Dost thou hesitate ? 
Ing. No, thou shalt have the flowers, 
As fresh and dewy as the bush affords. [ Goes off, R. 
Par. [holding out the wreath.| I never yet suc- 
ceeded half so well. 
It will be charming! Charming? and for whom ? 
Here among savages! No mother here 
Looks smiling on it—I am alone, forsaken ! 
But no, I'll weep no more! No, none shall say I 
fear. 
Re-enter INGOMAR, with a bunch of flowers, and 
Slowly advancing towards PARTHENTA. 
Ing. [{aside.| The little Folko, when in his play 
he wanted 
Flowers or fruit, would so cry, ‘ Bring them to me; 
Quick! I will have them; these I will have or none,’ 
Till somehow he compelled me to obey him; 
And she, with the same spirit, the same fire— 
Yes, there is much of the bright child in her. 
Well, she shall be a little brother to me! 
There are the flowers. [He hands her the flowers. 
Par. Thanks, thanks. Oh, thou hast broken 
them 
Too short off in the stem ! 
[She throws some of them on the ground. 
Ing. Shall I go and get thee more ? 
Par. No, these will do. 


Go pluck 


Ing. Tell me now about your home—I will sit | 


here, 
Near thee. 
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Act IT, Scene 1.] 


Par. Not there: thouart crushing all the flowers! 
Ing. [seating himself at her feet.] Well, well; 
I will sit here, then. And now tell me, 
What is your name? 
Par. Parthenia. 
Ing. Parthenia! 
A pretty name! and now, Parthenia, tell me 
How that which you call love grows in the soul ; 
And what love is: ’tis strange, but in that word 
There’s something seems like yonder ocean— 
fathomless. 
Par. How shallI say? Love comes, my mother 
Says 
Like flowers in the ni ght. Reach me those violets. 
It is a flame a single look will kindle, 
But not an ocean quench. 
Fostered by dreams, excited by each thought, | 
Love is a star from heaven, that points the way 
And leads us to its home—a little spot 
In earth’s dry desert, where the soul may rest— 
A grain of gold in the dull sand of life— 
_ A foretaste of elysium; but when, 
| Weary of this world’s woes, the immortal gods 
_ Flew to the skies, with all their richest gifts, 
_ Love stayed behind, self-exiled for man’s sake! 
Ing. I never yet heard aught so beautiful ! 
- But still I comprehend it not. 
meer ar. Nor I, 
_ For I have never felt it; yet I know 
A song my mother sang, an ancient song, 
_ That plainly speaks of love, at least to me. 
- How goes it? Stay— 
° [ Slowly, as trying to recollect. 


** What love is, if thou wouldst be taught, 
Thy heart must teach alone— 
Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one. 


And whence comes love? like morning’s light, 
It comes without thy call; 

And how dies love? a spirit bright, 
Love never dies at all! 


And when—and when—”’ 
| Hesitating, as unable to continue. 
Ing. Go on. 
Par. I know no more. 
Ing. [impatiently.| Try—try! 
Par. I cannot now; but at some other time 
I may remember. 
Ing. [somewhat authoritatively.| Now go on, I 
say. 
Par. eranzing up in alarm.| Not now—I want 
more roses for my wreath ! 
Yonder they grow; I will fetch them for myself. 
Take care of all my flowers and the wreath! 
[ Throws the flowers into INGOMAR’s lap and 
runs off. 
Ing. [after a pause, without changing his posi- 
tion, speaking to himself in deep abstraction. | 


“Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 


[The curtain falls. 


AC Es YE 


SCENE.—As before. 
Enter ALASTOR, AMBIVAR, TRINOBANTES, SAMO 
and other ALEMANNI, R. and L. 
Trin. Well, Alastor, and what says he ? 
Alas. Oh, the old reply—still, still to-morrow. 
Amb. Thunder and lightning! thus to linger 


INGOMAR. 
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Ba Seale 


here! If we join them not soon, those at home 
will begin the war against the Allobrogi without 
us, and deny us all share of the spoil. Why not 
choose another chief? Ingomar has become a 
woman: he leaves the chase and our company, to 
loll on the grass with this Greek girl, hearing her 
tales and songs. I say, choose another chief—I’ll 
lead you. 

Alas. No; no chief but Ingomar. Let us but 
get this girl away, and he will be himself again. 

Samo. But she is his. 

Trin. Not so: she is ours as much; but what 
shall we do with her ? 

Amb. Sell her for a slave to the merchants from 
Carthage. Now on the far off sea a ship of theirs 
appears. Let us look out and hail them; then 
seize the girl, and sell her to them. They will 
give us arms and armlets for her. 

Alas. Silence—he is here; one trial more! 
Away with you. [Exeunt all but ALASTOR, L. 


Enter INGOMAR, slowly, R. U. E. 


Ing. Home, home! Aye, to their home, but 
not to mine, 
For here appears my home! It seems to me 
As here I was born, as here my eyes first saw 
The light, my heart first felt, my soul first thought. 
Here, here. 

Alas. Now, Ingomar, once more we ask of thee, 
when wilt thou break the camp up, and return ? 
Thou hearest me not. 

Ing. Oh, ah! Alastor—yes ! thou camest to 
tell me the fish are all exhausted from the brook, 
the wild beasts scared from the forests, and there 
is scarcely food left sufficient for the cattle. 

Alas. Itisso. Nor is that all: the time ap- 
proaches when our people at home, to avenge 
the old insult, have resolved upon an inroad on 
the Allobrogi; and shall we miss it ? 

Ing. Miss it! I—Ingomar? Thunder and 
lightning shall sooner fail the storm than I the 
strife! the war! Where are the others ? 

Alas. Encamped yonder upon the moss, wait- 
ing your orders. 

Ing. Give them mead so long as the stock lasts, 
and let them drink. 

Alas. What, do we not break up ? 

Ing. I will consider of it till to-morrow. 

Alas. Again to-morrow ? 

Ing. Yes, to-morrow, I said. Go! 

Alas. Changed thou seemest to me in word and 
nature, and scarcely now I know thee. Well, then, 
to-morrow. [Hrit L. 

Ing. [solus.] Scarce know me! true—I scarcely 

know myself. 
What ails me? am Till, then? Yes, that is it. 
I am bewildered in a feverish dream, 
And my thoughts ramble to I know not where. 
[Throws himself on a fragment of rock. 
After a pause. 
I struck a roe once with my arrow, while 
Close by my victim’s side, who soaked the turf 
Around her with her blood, her young one stood, 
Ignorant of its danger; as I drew near 
To take up the dead mother on my shoulder, 
The fawn sprang to me, and even took its food 
Out of my hand, looking up in my face 
With its dark, innocent eyes. ’Tis strange I ever 
Think of those eyes when I behold that girl’s, 
Now sparkling in their pride, now bright in con- 
fidence, 
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As carelessly she lets her soul appear— 
Her child-like soul. [Springing up. 
What! She—and she again, and always she! 
By all the gods, has Ingomar nothing better 
To think of than a woman and her looks— ; 
Than a slave’s eyes? [Clashing of arms and 
shouts heard without.| Hark! how amid 
their revelry 
They raise the battle-cry. The clang of arms, 
And war, and victory forme! Away 
With idle dreams! why, what to me are women ? 
Yet she—ah ! she is not like those at home, 
Clad in their shaggy skins, sunburned, their bodies 
Loaded with clumsy ornaments, happy in bondage, 
With base caresses humbly seeking favor 
Of their coarse lords. But she— [Shouts and 
cries again heard.| That cry again! 
In vain! in vain! no echo answers you 
Among the pulses of my heart. I—oh, I am sick! 
What ails me? Yes, I am ill—sick. 
[Throws himself again on the rock. 


Enter PARTHENTA, with a little basket on her arm. 
She advances without observing INGOMAR. 


Par. My tender father, my poor mother, now 
Think on their child: they fancy me, perhaps, 
Tormented, ill-used, dead. But how much better 
Has it fared with me than I could have dared 
To hope! These men are wild, indeed, and rough, 
But yet not cruel. And for Ingomar, 

He is kind and gentle; yet, at times, how fierce 
He looks! as if he’d kill me. [Looking around.] 
Ah, he is here! 

Ing. [rising.] Thou! from whence comest thou? 

Par. I have been picking berries 
In yonder wood; see, here is a basket full. 

Wilt thou— 

Ing. No, no! 

Par. “No, no!” No, thank you, I think, 
Were quite as easily said as ‘‘ No!” No, thank you, 
Dost hear? Why dost thou gaze upon me thus ? 

Ing. Away ! leave me—I would be alone. [PAR- 

THENIA turns to depart.] No, stay! 
Stay with me, Parthenia. 
Oh, that thou wert a man! 
Par. A man! 
Ing. Ob, then would all be right and happy! 
Aye, 
Thou shouldst be my companion in the chase, 
My brother in arms; and I would be to thee 
Like to thy shadow—I would watch over thee 
Whilst thou wert sleeping—would refresh thee 
When thou wert weary. As the sea reflects 
The heavens, or as the brook the bright blue 
flowers 
That blow upon its banks, so would my soul 
Mirror each thought of thine! thy smiles were 
mine ; 
Thy griefs, too, mine. Oh, we would share to- 
gether 
All things in life! [Slowly to himself. 
*“ Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.”’ 

Par. Why, that is the old song my mother 

taught me! 

Ing. That is the song that burns in my brain— 
The lightning that illuminates the clouds! 

Didst thou not tell me once love was a fire 

That a look kindles, and that dreams do foster ? 
Yes, it is true; it maddens here; and high, 
High as the heaven, rises its flame. 


INGOMAR. 


Par. What, love? 
Ing. Love, thou didst tell me, did thy mother 
Say, 
Love was a Star to lead us on to heaven. 
Come, then, oh, come! its rays glitter before us, 
And, bright and clear, they light us on our way. 
Par. How his eyes sparkle, his cheeks glow! 
Ye gods! 
Ing. Let the gods rest in the bosom of the 
clouds}; 
Let them take with them still whatever the world 
Possessed of good—love, only love, thou saidst, 
They have forgotten—loving let us be, then, 
And happy. [Laying hold of her by the hands. 
Par. Away! 
Ing. {passionately.| Thus, thus I seize thee— 
Parthenia, thou art mine! 
Par. [starting back in alarm.| Ho! stand off— 
away ! 
Another step, and I lie dead before thee. 
[Drawing her dagger and pointing it to her breast. 
Ing. Hold, hold! Why doI pause? what ter- 
ror strikes me ? 
Am I not Ingomar, and is not she my slave ? 
How angrily her eyes gleam on me; 
I never feared, yet her eyes make me fear! 
Par. Oh, most unhappy! lost! 
Ing. I have frightened thee, 
I was too rash. I know rude is my nature, 
And rough my manners; yet my love— 
Par. Thy love! 
This is not love! The love whose mystic dream 
Has filled my heart and thought, is not a thing 
Of insult, injury, as you now show to me. 
It is a feeling all unselfish, gentle ; 
One which exalts, ennobles. If a fire, 
It is to warm, to cheer and comfort, not 
To blast and scorch. Away, away! profane not 
The sacred name. This may be violence, 
Passion, but never love ! { About to go. 
Ing. [imperiously.| Remain, I say ! 
Knowest who I am? the chief among my people! 
The reputation of my deeds resounds 
Throughout these mountains, and I am thy 
master. 
Girl, who art thou ? 
Par. WhoamI? Iam Parthenia— 
An armorer’s child, indeed, but yet a Greek ; 
Massilia’s free-born daughter, nourished 
On a pure mother’s breast, cradled in the arms 
Of beauty and refinement, reared from childhood 
In the holy service of our righteous gods ! 
While thou—thou art the rude forest’s outlaw son, 
A savage—a barbarian—desolater 
Of the fair land—a cattle-stealer. Know 
That "e a home flog thieves and hang up rob- 
ers ! 
Ing. Darest thou— 
Par. And now thou knowest who I am, 
And who thou art ! 
Ing. Scorn and derision ! scorn : 
To me! Now, then, by all the gods, I'll teach thee 
How we treat slaves ! 
Par. You tame them with the whip, 
With hunger, pain and thirst. But your slaves 
love not, 
They only hate, despise, as I do thee! 
Ing. Be silent, or— 
Par. No! for I scorn, deride thee. 
Ing. Thy life! 
Par. Take it! 
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Ing. (rushing at her with his sword drawn and) And if Heaven’s lightning strike me not, I bid 
suddenly stopping.| No, no, Leannot; rage | Defiance to all power man can bring. 


Inflames my blood—my brain will burst. 
_ Oh, I could tear the world, myself, in pieces ! 
[ Throws himself violently on the ground. 
Par. {after a pause.| How is this? his sword lies 
at my feet, which now 
Gleamed threatening at my heart! and he struck 
down 
And almost senseless! Was I too harsh with him ? 
Whence came the sudden rage that filled my 
breast— 
This pride, this arrogance? Do I see aright ? 
He weeps! Why weepest thou, Ingomar ? 
Ing. [springing up.| I weep? ’Tis false—I do 
not weep. Despise me ! me— 
The pride and boast of all my race, the terror 
Of mine enemies! By the bright sun— [After a 
pause, looking sternly on her.| Depart! 
Go, I can do without thee ; I can—I can. 
Depart—thou art free! dost hear? free as my- 
self; 
Go to thy home—away, do not delay ! 
Thy breath infests me with a feverish heat ! 
Thy sight is poison! Go, go, go! [He rushes out. 
Par. How! free? 
Did he say free? and shall again my mother, 
My father, open to me their arms? And yet 
Can I leave him in anger? him who made 
The yoke of slavery so light to me, 
Who now has given me freedom, though in rage ? 
No, no, Pl wait—he will return; and then 
A kind word from my lips, perhaps, will calm 
And soften him. Then with a lightened heart 
Shall I return. [ She seats herself on a rock. 


Enter SAMO, Novio and AMBIVAR. 


Samo. Ah! she is alone; the boat approaches 
the shore ; now seize her. [Novio and Am- 
BIVAR advance and take hold of her. 

Par. Ah, ruffians, what would you? 

Nov. Away with her to the beach. 

Par. Villains, unhand me ! 

Amb. Silence, worm ! 

Par. Ingomar! help! save me, Ingomar ! 

[They drag her off. 

Ing. [without.] Who calls, there? was it not 

her voice ? 


Enter INGOMAR, R. 


Ambivar? A sword—a sword! [Seizes the sword 
which he had before let fall on the ground. 
Ah! here, villains—hold, hold. [Rushes after them. 
After a pause PARTHENIA rushes on and 
falls on the bank. 
Par. Saved ! saved ! 


Enter INGOMAR, hurriedly, L. 


Ing. (going up to PARTHENTA, and taking her 
hand.| It is I—I! How white thou art! 
Thou tremblest: art thou hurt? Parthenia, 
It is my arm supports thee. Did they dare, 
With their rough hands, to seize my lovely flower ? 
Why dost thou tremble? Oh! they shallrepent it : 
They shall, like worms, crawlin the dust before thee. 
Par. Hark, steps—they come. 
Ing. Fear not, for I am with thee ; 
No power on earth shall harm thee. 
Par. Look—they come. 
Ing. Let them! like the eagle when its nest is 
seized, 
With god-like strength I feel my arm is braced ; 


Einter the ALEMANNI, ALASTOR, Novio and 
SAMO, L. U. E., armed with spears, swords and 
clubs. 


Ing. Stand off, and speak! What brings you? 

Alas. Thou hast wounded Ambivar to the death. 

Ing. That did I when he dared to seize upon 
This maid, my property. 

Alas. She is not thine! 

Samo. Give up the woman ! 

Ing. Sooner my life! 

Nov. Seize her ! 

Ing. Come on! 

Par. (throwing herself into his arms.| They are 

too many—they will kill thee ! 

Ing. Away, woman! come on. 

Alas. [interposing between INGOMAR and the 
ALEMANNI.| Hold—hear me, friends; and 
hear me, Ingomar. 

We chose thee for our leader, and we promised thee 
The fifth part of the booty. But thou givest 
Thyself to indolent rest, and proudly dost 
Appropriate this slave. ‘Thus thou hast broken 
The law of right and peace. 

Ing. I broke them not. ’T'was he, that other, did, 
Who, seizing her, robbed you, as well as me, 
And well deserved his fate. But I am weary 
Of holding your proud race in check. Then go: 
Choose your own path. I separate myself 
From you. But she is mine. The fifth part of | 

the spoil, 
My share by right, I give you as her ransom. 
Is it agreed? If not, then let the sword— 

Trin. The fifth of the spoil! said he so indeed ? 

Samo. Shall we agree ? 

Alas. The fifth part of the booty, didst thou say ? 

Ing. I did. 

Alas. Then be it so. The slave is thine ; 

But still, if thou wilt lead our steps towards home, 
We will obey thee as truly as before. 

Ing. No, lam weary—I will seek new lands, 
New customs. Go you hence—I will remain. 

Alas. Consider the inroad on the Allobrogi. 

Ing. I have considered all enough. Farewell! 

[| Hxeunt ALEMANNI, L. 
They are gone. And now, Parthenia, thou art safe— 
Thou art free. How pale thou art, and trem- 
bling still. 
Here, sit thee down and rest. 
Par. Oh, Ingomar, 
Be thanked, be blessed ! 

Ing. Thanked—and for what? 

Par. I know 
Thou only didst that which thy generous heart 
Compelled thee to; and yet have I, deserted 
By my own people, in the desert found 


| From thee protection. 


[ She kisses his hand and bursts ito tears. 

And now—now—farewell ! 

Ing. Farewell? what sayest thou ? 
Wilt thou not go with me? 

Par. Thou hast restored my freedom: I would 

seek 

My home. 

Ing. I give thee freedom? I? thou dreamest. 

Par. What, wilt thou break thy word ? 

Ing. My word! did I give my word ? 

Par. Thou didst. 
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Ing. Go, go, then—go. 

Par. [going.] Bless thee! 

Ing. Stay, stay, Parthenia. Oh, it seems 
That day shall shine no more upon the earth, 
The sun’s bright beams be quenched in endless 

night. 
Parthenia, wilt thou go? Oh, wilt thou leave me? 

Par. My parents wait their child. 

Ing. 'They do; go, go, then! 

Yet think of the dark wood, the dizzy cliff, 
The dreadful chasms and the roaring floods, 
The wolf and bear—and thou to go alone. 

Par. I came alone, and can return so, too. 

Ing. Thou wilt be lost. Alastor, Novio, 
They shall conduct thee. Ho, there! 

Par. They? Oh, no! 

Rather the wolves and bears than those wild ruf- 
fians. 

Ing. Ah, true, indeed. That were to trust the 

lamb 
To the wolf’s keeping. I—I will myself 
Conduct thee. 
Par. Thou? 
Ing. Why dost thou look so fearful ? 
Thou thinkest me no safer than the rest. 
But now I am not what I was. Till now 
Never did I know fear, scarce tears—not even 
when 
A child. But thou hast taught me both to-day. 
Doubt me no more—believe me, trust me, then ; 


_ I call the gods to witness— 


Par. Nay, swear not; 


_ Thine eyes speak truer, holier than oaths: 


And if they lie, then all is false indeed. 
Conduct me, be my guide—lI trust thee ! 

Ing. Ah! 

Thou dost consent ? Oh, I will seek thee out 
The forest’s coolest shade, the softest turf, 
Guard thee from every stone, from every brier ; 
My arm shall thus support—no, not support, 
But carry thee. 

Par. Dost think I am a child, 

That thou wouldst carry me? I do not want 
Even thine arm—I care not for fatigue— 
Thou shalt not carry me; but— 

Ing. What ? 

Par. The basket. 

Ing. The basket ? 

Par. Yes, the basket with the berries. 

Wilt thou not doit? [Taking up the basket from 
the ground, and handing it to him. 

Ing. Yes, I will—I will. 

Par. And I will take thy spear, thy shield and 
sword. [Taking them from the tree against 
which INGOMAR had placed them. 

Ing. No, no, that cannot be. 

Par. It shall be so— 

It is my humor. From my childhood up, 

You know, I have been accustomed to bright 
arms ; | 

I seem to inherit it in my blood, 

From my dear father. And now why delay we? 

Thou hast the basket, I the arms—we’'ll go. 

Dost hear? Why standest thou silent—motion- 
less ? 

Ing. All seems a dream to me. 
this way— 

Down by the rock. 
Par. Forward! the guide before. 


Come, then, 


_ I will close follow thee—my friend, protector ; 


On, on. [ Hxeunt lL. 


[Act IV, Scene 1. 


OWE TVe 


SCENE.—In the background appears Massilia, 
and a view of the sea. In the front, to the left, 
a rocky eminence overgrown with bushes, from 
which a narrow path leads down to the stage. 


inter MYRON, ADRASTUS and ELPHENOR, L. 


Myr. Shame, I say, shame! The wolf will help 
the wolf; yet yonder town, which boasts its civili- 
zation, justice and law, sees, without stirring a 
hand, her citizens become a prey to slavery, and 
is deaf to her children’s cry for help. Shame, I 
say—shame ! 

Adr, Full well thou knowest ’tis an old law, 
first made when the infant colony struggled for 
existence with the wild natives of the land, that 
no further than the shadow of her walls reached 
would the state protect her citizens; and thee 
they seized in the mountains. 

Myr. Oh, wise decree! Oh, father-like protec- 
tion! First they refuse a child her parent’s ran- 
som; and when she, following her heart’s pious 
bent, submits her own head to the yoke for mine, 
then they deny me aid, in men or money, to rescue 
my poor child from worse than death. Again I 
cry shame, shame ! 

Lilp. We are not strangers to your grief, but 
suffer with you; and when thy child asked us for 
help, we paused only to find a path of deliver- 
ance, while she— 

Myr. Ah, she! a woman in heart, a man in 
courage! Oh, my poor child—my child! 

Adr. 'Thou knowest Lykon, the fisherman, who 
brought the news of thy capture, has summoned 
us for counsel, help and hope; and if the men of 
the coast join with our friends within Massilia, thy 
child may yet be rescued. See, here comes Lykon, 
and with him those who look like friends. 

Enter LYKON, surrounded and followed by WoMEN 
and FISHERMEN. 

Lyk. Where is Myron? which is he? which is 
the brave girl’s father ? 


Myr. Here, here! And will you help us? will | 


you save my child ? 

Fish. Aye, aye, we'll do our best ! 

Lyk. Though ourselves natives of the soil, we 
hate the Alemanni and respect the Greeks. Be- 
sides, it would disgrace Massilia and Greece itself, 
should such a pious daughter and brave maid be 
lost. All that we can we'll give. 

Women. Yes, yes; our ornaments, our prayers. 

Myr. Bless you! the gods repay you! But we 
must not lose a day, as the wild people will soon 
return further into the mountains, and my child 
will be dragged to slavery or death. 

Lyk. We will disperse through the villages, and 
rouse the young—aye, and the old—to the rescue. 
You, Adrastus, go to the right—I to the left. 
Meanwhile you, Myron and Elphenor, seek the 
house of the old Rhesus; ‘he is rich, and has 
promised aid. Await my coming there. And now, 
my friends, away, away! 

Exeunt FISHERMEN, WOMEN, ete. 

Myr. My child, my child! shall I again behold 
ne ? Did not age stiffen my limbs, I would my- 
self— 

lp. Come, come, let us to the house of the 
wealthy Rhesus. [Hxeunt L. 
PARTHENIA and INGOMAR appear on the cliff, L. 

Ing. ree here, Parthenia, this way—by this 

path. 
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Act IV, Scene 1.] 


Par. No, yonder is the way—down there. 
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Ing. 1? 


Ing. Hold, hold! that is to danger—see you not? | Yonder, with polished Greeks, caged in dark walls? 


This way—give me thy hand. 
[ They descend the path on to the stage. 

When wilt thou trust me? 

Hast thou forgotten yesterday the moor, 

Where, following thine own will, the ground gave 
way 

Beneath thy feet, and if I had not then 

From om my arm thrown my broad shield, whose 
ace 

Upheld thy falling steps— 

Par. I should have sunk ! 

Ing. And I with thee. 

Par. I think thou wouldst! Yes, yes, 

I was preserved from death, and by thine arms; 
Thy shield lies in the morass. And last night, too, 
Under the bank, whose turf and moss afforded 
But scanty firing, thou didst break thy spear, 
And with its fragments make a cheerful blaze, 
To warm and comfort me. Oh, thou true guide! 

Ing. Then come—this way. 

Par. It seems as if that path— 

Ing. Again! Why, look, the wood is ended here, 

And the mountain grows more level. 
Par. Ah, thou art right—the forest spreads be- 
hind us; 
It seems to me I ought to know this place. 
Was it not here that, when I Jeft my home 
To seek my father, on my knees I prayed 
The gods for courage, strength and victory ? 
Ing. Ah, say not so. Far, far from here I’d have 
Thy home. 

Par. Yes, here it was. [She turns to the back- 

ground and recognizes Massilia. 
Ah! and behold, there rolls the sea ; 
And yonder, shining in the purple light, 
Appears Artemis’ temple. Oh, Massilia, 
My home, my home! again I throw myself 

| Kneeling. 

Upon the earth, with thanks, with gratitude. 
Immortal gods, who have watched my lonely path, 
The work of love is done, and safely back 
You bring me home again. Oh, thanks and praise ! 

Ing. {aside.| Would that I lay beside my shield 
in the morass. 

Par. [rising and coming forward, accompanied 
by INGoMAR.] My father, mother, I shall 
see them again ; 

Weeping with joy shall sink into their arms, 
And kiss the falling tears from their pale cheeks. 
Oh, be saluted by me, my native city! 
See how the evening light plays on each column, 
Each wall and tower, like the smile of a god. 
Look, Ingomar, is it not glorious ? 
What ails thee ? why art thou now grown sulky, 
Liked a vexed child, when joy lends my soul wings? 
Didst thou endure with me the burning sun, 
The frost of night, and the rough path, and now 
Wilt not rejoice—now that our toil is over ? 

Ing. I—I rejoice ? 
In the dark forest, the bleak wilderness, 
Alone with thee, the heavens above, around us 
Loneliness and deep silence, there—yes, there, 
Where fear and danger pressed thee to my aid— 
Did I rejoice; I was thy world. But here, 
Where these accursed walls cast their cold shades 
To tear our souls asunder, here— 

Par. Ah, me! 
Yes, I remember—here we part. And yet 
Not here. Come with me to the city. 
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I, the barbarian, the free man? No; yonder 
Thy pathway lies—this to my mountain home. 
Oh, would that I had never seen thee, girl! 
Enough—farewell ! 
Par. No, stay ; thou shalt not go 
Without one gift, that in some distant time 
May call again my image to thy memory. 
Take this. [Offers him a dagger. 
Ing. Thy dagger! is it to remind me 
How once my violence armed thine own hand 
with it 
Against thyself? 
Par. No; to remind thee how 
Two days Be nights, alone, through moor and 
woo 
And briery thicket, thou didst still protect me, 
Guard me and guide, without my heeding once 
To touch its hilt. Of this let it remind thee. 
And so, [hesitating] farewell! 
Ing. No, no! I cannot, will not— 
Oh, do not leave me; be my own, Parthenia ; 
Oh, be my wife! I am chief among my people; 
Plenty dwells in my tent at home; fear not 
That aught of our rough manners shall offend thee; 
Follow thy native customs there as freely 
As I. Thou shalt be mistress of thyself, 
Of all, our queen! Oh, come, then—I will build 
A home for thee in the shadow of the trees. 
Before us, a rich meadow with its herds ; 
Beside, a stream ; around, all green and still— 
While the soft evening air breathes through the 
open door, 
And melts our hearts to love and happiness : 
Say yes—say yes, and come where joy and bliss 
Shall ever reign. 
Par. Ah, me! 
Ing. Why dost thou droop thine eyes ? why art 
thou silent ? 
Thou canst not doubt me—thou thyself didst 
tell me 
True love was gentle, meek, unselfish, tender. 
By yonder heaven, such will I be to thee. 
Oh, I will hold thee with as tender bonds 
As thine own hands the wreath thou weavest; 
will see 
Each wish told in thine eyes, ere thou hast 
thought it ; 
Whatever lives in earth, in sea, in air, : 
Shall minister to thy desires. Rich shalt thou be, 
Honored and happy. Oh, then, doubt no more! 
Be mine—be mine, and speak no more of parting. 
Par. Hush—hush this siren song. 
Ing. Thou wilt not ? 
Par. Listen. 
Ing. Oh, thou believest me not—thou hatest me! 
Par. No; I respect—honor. 
Ing. [{gloomily.| But canst not love! 
Par. Myparents. Think, can [desert their age? 
Forget long years of love and care—resign 
The worship of the gods—the quiet customs 
Of my own home, to follow, among strangers, 
My country’s foe? 
Ing. I know it—thou despisest me. 
Par. No, by my life! I hold thee for most noble, 
Most good! a bright and glorious star, but 
shadowed 
By a light cloud—a cup of ruby wine 
With the wreath only wanting. Wert thou a 
Greek ; 
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Were right, law, order, not unknown to thee; 
Were violence not thy god, the sword thy judge ; 
Wert thou not a— 

Ing. Why pause? Yes, speak it— 
Barbarian! that am I called—a cattle-stealer— 
Yes, I remember well! ’twas thine own word ; 

A desolater—an assassin ! 

Par. Ingomar! 

Ing. 1 see it all. There is a gulf indeed 
Between us, and thou art ashamed of me. 

Thou fearest the jeer of thy refined companions : 

The polished Greeks would mock at the rough 
savage. 

Thou art right: I should but shame—disgrace 
thee. 

Yes, thou art right; farewell! 

Par. Oh, leave me not in anger! 

Ing. In anger! Oh, Parthenia, couldst thou 
But see this heart! I—I— No more—farewell! 

[ Rushes out. 
Par. Ingomar! stay, hear me! He heeds me 
not ; 
He flies up the steep cliff; he is gone, and I 
Shall never see him more! Why, how is this? 
What sudden change has come upon the world ? 
How green, how bright, was all before! and now 
How dim and dark the twilight grows! How faded 
The grass, how dry the leaves! It seems to me 
As if the young spring were about to die. 
. { Weeps. 
What! tears? I must not weep; no, no, I must 
not. 
Rouse thee, Parthenia, thou hast duties. Think, 
Thy home awaits thee—parents, friends, com- 
panions. 
Oh, Ingomar! whom shall I find there like to thee? 
Thou good, thou generous one! Lost—lost ! 
[ Weeps. 


INGOMAR re-enters, and slowly approaches. 


Ing. Parthenia! 
Par. Ah! come back again: 
Ing. Iam: I cannot, will not leave thee. 
I will go with thee to the city; I— 
I will become a Greek! 
Par. How sayest thou ? 
Ing. 'Thou dost not despise me, Parthenia—no, 
Thou art not ashamed of me, but only of 
My nation, my rough ways; there’s remedy 
For that—it can be mended. Though I am 
No Greek, yet I am a man, for ’tis the soul 
That makes the man, and not his outward seeming ; 
My shield and spear are left in the morass— 
So will I leave my nation, manners, all, 
To follow thee. In yonder town, for thee, 
I will become a Greek. And now I’ve said it, 
I am strong and well again. 
Par. Thow'lt follow me? 
Ing. I know I’ve much to learn, but thou wilt 
teach me, 
And that will make all easy. When ’tis done, 
Thowlt love me then! thou wilt—I feel it here— 
Aye, like a sunbeam in my heart it glows; 
It shouts like the loud triumph of a conqueror ; 
Like the voice of the high gods, it penetrates 
My soul: thow’lt love me then! thou’lt love me 


then! 
Par. {aside.| If not, oh, Heaven! whom can I 
ever love ? | 
[Aloud.] Thowlt follow me to Massilia. But, 
unknown, 
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Where wilt thou find a host to give thee shelter ? 
Ing. A host? The first that comes across my 
ath 


p . 
Tl ask for salt and fire. What needs there more? 


And see, already two approach, who look 
[Looking off, R. 
Like Greeks. Them will I— 
Par. Ah! ’tis he—'tis he—my father! 
[Rushes out. 
Ing. Her father! the gods smile upon me, then, 
And lead him here as my appointed friend. 


Enter PARTHENIA, with MYRON and ELPHENOR. 


Myr. My darling child restored to me! Oh, 
let me 
Bless the brave man who— 
Ah ! what do I see ? 
Elphenor—help! The Alemanni—fly ! 
Par. Fear not ; ’twas he himself, twas Ingomar, 
Who gave thy child her freedom, and who now 
Brings her in safety to thine arms again. 
Myr. Whatsayest thou? He? andhecame alone? 
Par. He comes a friend, a suppliant to thee; 
And oh, be kind to him, as he has been 
To me! Hear him, my father! [Leads INcoMAR 
to him.| And now, Elphenor, 

My mother—tell me of her. 

Myr. [aside.| He is really comealone! Then I 

suppose 

All’s safe. [Hesitatingly to INcomMAR.] I thank 
thee—thou art welcome—very ! 

I did not think to see you again so soon. 

You are come about the ransom ? 

Ing. Bah! 

Myr. Do not be angry, I have not got it yet; 
But a few drachmas—but I’]l give you those. 

Ing. Old man, your ransom’s paid: I bought 

it, with 
Your child’s release, at the cost of all I owned ; 
I give you both. 

Myr. [astonished.| You? 

Ing. Now I ask your friendship, and come to 

live with you. 

Myr. (staggering.| To live with me! You—one 

of the Alemanni! 

Ing. Well, I have been 
Your enemy, I own it! made you my prisoner, 
True! treated you as my slave, agreed! but yet 
I have done you service, too, and come in peace. 
Let all be blotted out! There is my hand— 
Accept it, and you'll find me, perhaps, more true 
As friend than enemy. Do you fear to take it? 

Myr. Fear? n—n—no. Greeks never fear. 
But you are quite sure you have eome alone ? 
No: I don’t fear you, but the citizens; 

If they— 

Ing. Tell them that Ingomar comes single 

Into the midst of them, to ask a home. 

If any bear him malice for past wrongs, 

Let them stand forth. Say Ingomar is here, 
To answer one and all. 


[INGOMAR twrns. 


Myr. Merciful powers, he’d challenge the |; 
whole city! 

Ing. I have little thought for them. But thou, 
old man, 


I’d have thee be my friend—aye, more—my father. | 


[Act IV, Scene 1. 
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Give me thy hand as to thy son. [Myron reluet- : a | 


antly does so.| That’s well. 


Now take me tothy roof, and teach me thy customs; — ; | 


Teach me among the Greeks a Greek to be. 
Myr. [alarmed.| I take thee to my home! 
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Act V, Scene 1.] 


Ing. It shall be sacred 
As the temple of a god. 
Myr. Thou learn to bea Greek ! and learn from 
me, too! 
I—I—I know I’m bound to you for much, 
For many thanks: but a poor man am I; 
And shouldst thou be my guest, thou needs 
must share 
Poverty with us, weariness and care, 
Complying with our household customs. 
Ing. Poverty! 
I have given up my race and home. Then tell me, 
Can I be poorer? Weariness and care ! 
Can these be where Parthenia dwells? Out, out, 
Old man! you do but mock me: tell me, rather, 
What must I do? 
Myr. [laughing.| Why, first strip off thy skin. 
Ing. My skin! Oh, this? [Looking at the skin 


thrown over his shoulder.] Ha, ha! Well, 
be it so. 

Myr. And then thou must cut short thy hair 
and beard. 


Ing. My hair and beard? That will Inever! they 
Are my proud race’s mark of free descent, 
Growing freely with the free. [Turning, and his 

eyes meeting those of PARTHENIA.] And 
yet—well, well, 
I will cut them off. 

Myr. (aside.| How wondrous tame he grows! 

He that was wild as an unbroken horse. 

Then I have fields up yonder, on the hills; 

A vineyard, also; work must there be done, too, 
With plow and harrow ; and thou— 

Ing. What, guide the plow and harrow! 

Root up the earth like ants and moles! Slaves 
only 

Guide plows; and wilt thou make of me a slave ? 

By the loud thunder— 

Myr. Be calm, calm. Remember, ’twas thyself 
Did wish to be a Greek, and we are poor. 

We all must work—not I alone: my wife; 
Parthenia, too. 

Ing. Parthenia, didst thou say ? 
Parthenia labor ? 

Myr. Aye, why not? She, too, must— 

Ing. She? Parthenia?’ No, that shall she 

never ! 
V'll work for her at any toil you will— 
The plow, the harrow, anything. What more? 

Myr. And then, too, thou must help me at my 

forge, 
And learn how to make arms. 

Ing. Aye, by wy life, 

That will I joyfully! that must be glorious ! 

That’s spending strength on strength; the ham- 
mer thrashing 

The shrieking steel, that writhes to every blow! 

Aye, that is brave, that’s noble! By my life, 

Making good swords must almost be as pleasant 

As wielding them. 

Myr. Stay, stay! thou must not wield them: 
We are a quiet people and love peace, 

And therefore thou must give up thy sword. 

Ing. My sword ! 

Myr. It is forbidden, under heavy penalties, 
For strangers to go armed into Massilia. 

I will take care of it for thee. Give it to me. 

Ing. My father’s sword! That which has given 

me 
Defense and victory! Give up my sword? 
Thou art playing with my softness to insult me. 
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| 
Myr. [timidly.|] Parthenia. 
Ing. Give thee this sword ? sooner my blood— 
my life! 
| My sword’s myself—the sword and man are one. 
Bid any come and take it, if he dare! [Drawing it. 
Par. [approaches, smiling.) Ingomar, thou 
wilt give thy sword to me. 
Dost thou remember how I carried it 
From the mountain? You will trust me with it 
now. [He lets her gently disengage it from 
his hand. 
Father, haste on before. I long to embrace 
My mother. Go, prepare her—we will follow thee. 


Myr. Wonderful! Elphenor, go thank the fish- 
ermen, 
And tell them all. Give up his sword! oh, marvel! 


[Exit L. 
Par. [following Myron, but turning to INGOo- 
MAR.] Why dost thou linger, Ingomar ? 
Ing. (confused.| Who’s he? 
Who spoke of Ingomar? Dost thou mean me ? 
Am I, then, Ingomar? My senses whirl; 
Beneath my feet the solid earth seems falling. 
I am a child—a fool—I will not! Stay! 
Give me my sword again ! 
Par. [smiling and beckoning.] Come, Ingomar! 
[Hat R. 
Ing. [after a struggle.] Parthenia ! 
[| hushes out, R. 


AsGy TauV: 
SCENE.—Same as in Act I. 
Enter ELPHENOR, from Myron’s house, L. 


El. (calling.] Come, what delays thee, Myron? 
they wait for thee. 

Myr. [appearing on the steps, in the act of ar- 
ranging his dress.| I will be ready in an instant. 


I but take off my sooty working coat, fit to ap- | 
pear before the council. Actea, quick—my girdle | 


and my cloak. 
Enter ACTEA, followed by POLYDOR, L. 


Act. [coming forward with Myron’s girdle in | 


her hand.| What can they want with you at the 
council ? 

Pol. [aside, remaining in background.| Want 
Myron at the council? Ill stay and listen; I 
may gain some profit out of it. 

Myr. What do they want me for? 
an order for a large supply of arms. 


No doubt 
They find 


that none can make so well as Myron, especially 


now Ingomar assists me. 
Elp. Quick—see, another messenger. 


Enter NEOCLES, L. 


Neo. Myron, the Timarch is impatient; all is 
confusion at the council. 

Myr. Confusion? What is it, then? 

Neo. The gates are closed, the guards are 
doubled. 

Act. What is the matter ? 

Neo. How, have you not heard? We are sur- 
rounded by the Alemanni; the hills about the 
city swarm with them; and loudly at the council 
they call for Myron. 

Act. Ye gods, ’tis as I feared, then; I said he 
was a spy, 2 traitor ! 

Pol. {chuckling.| Aha! I taught her that! 

Myr. A traitor, saidst thou? Who? 
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INGOMAR. 


[Act V, Scene 1. 


Act. ’Twas not for nothing that the flames | 


crackled when he entered our house, and that the 
raven croaked ; they warned us, yet in vain. 

Neo. Whom do youmean? Who is a spy, a 
traitor ? 


Enter PARTHENTA, from house. 


Act. Who? who but Ingomar ? 

Par. Who dares call Ingomar a spy? 

Act. I, thy mother. 

Myr. Hold your tongue; you are a fool. 

Act. Polydor says it, too. 

Myr. Polydor is another fool, then. 

Pol. [behind.] Is he, indeed? Tll make you 
treat him, though, with more respect ere long ! 

Myr. It is the weak alone are traitors, and 
Ingomar is a very Hercules ; any one who saw 
him at the plow, the anvil or the games, would 
need no more to swear hima true man. Why, 
my earnings are trebled since Ingomar worked 
with me. [Taking the girdle from ACTEA, and 
completing his toilet by putting it on.] There— 
now Iam ready. Be not alarmed. No doubt the 
council summon me for my opinion. I know the 
Alemanni; I have been among them, and I fear 
them not—I’ve proved that. Come, come. 

[Lxit, followed by NEOCLES, L. 

Act. The foe at our gates! he summoned to the 
council! If they should, instead of asking his 
opinion, bring him for his folly to a reckoning, 
perhaps to punishment ? 

Par. Fear not, mother; the fathers knew of 
Ingomar, and gave permission to receive him. 

Act. He has brought mischief on our house. 

Par. Mother, he brought thy child in safety 
back there. 

Act. Well, well, and so he did. But Polydor 
says truly— 

Par. Mother, mother, why will you give your 
ear to that malicious wretch ? 

Pol. [still behind.] That’s me! 

Par. Why suffer him to turn your heart against 
the noblest— 

Act. Bah! I tell you Polydor— 

Par. I willnot hear his name! Why will he 
still pursue me? why you still urge for him? I 
tell you, mother, were beggary and death set for 
my choice, I would embrace them sooner than 
that detested man! 

Pol. [still behind.] Youwould? you shall, then ! 
Pll bring down that proud spirit, though it should 
cost me half my means. 

Act. But, child, he threatens us. 

Par. He threatens! the*cold dastard—let him ! 
I spurn his threats as I do him. 

Pol. Tl hear no more: Tl Zo 
it, cost me what it may ! 

Par. He dares to threaten ! 


at once and do 


Pol. [shaking his fist.| Tremble! [Hxvit 1. 
Act. Hush! if he should hear you. I’m sure I 
don’t know why you hate him go. At least, he 


never drew his sword on you, as Ingomar once 
did; he never took your father for a Slave, as 
Ingomar. Oh, how I hated him as soon as I set 
My eyes upon him! His very look, and that long 
hair, and his rough and wiry beard. Ugh! he 
_ made my heart sick ! 

Par. Yet he now wears both Short, and like a 
Greek. 

Act. The very children in the street call after 
him—faun and satyr! 


2a ig 


Par. But thou knowest he goes now clad like 
others. 

Act. Aye! Greek may be his coat and mantle ; 
but his bearing, walk and voice—the fixed dis. 
dain in his mien and look and speech, these all 
are the barbarian’s still, and will remain so. Even 
his forest nature clings to him. 

Par. Why should it not, when freedom, cour- 
age and strength, like his own forests, animate | 
his soul ? 

Act. The rough strength of a bear! Did not 
he yesterday, at the games, throw his adversary 
right out of the circle? Did he not fling the quoit 
so far he nearly struck the Timarch 2? 

Par. Did he not, too, destroy the wolf that had 
so long ravaged our fields? and in the harbor, 
when Lysippus’ boat struggled with the storm, 
who sprang into the boiling waves and dragged 
him safe to shore but Ingomar? and who but he 
relieves from the forge and plow my gray-haired 
father ? 

Act. Well, well, perhaps he does. He may 
have some good in him; but he pays no respect 
to me: and I say again he is a Spy, a traitor, and 
So I'll tell him to his face. Where is he? [ Calls. ] 
Ingomar ! 

Par. Stay, mother, stay! what would you do? 
Respect, at least, the rights of a guest. 

Act. [calling again.] What, Ingomar, I say! 
Yes, thou shalt see how he will shrink and trem- 
ble, when I tell him that I know him. Ingomar! 

Par. Mother! how little dost thou know of that 
pure soul, that noble heart. 


Enter INGOMAR, from back of stage, dressed in 
the costume of a Greek peasant. 


Ing. Who called me ? 

Act. So thou art come at last. 
call ? 

Ing. I was preparing 
and singing. 

Act. Singing! Yes, for joy to meet thy friends 
again. 

Ing. What friends ? 

Act. Oh, you don’t know, 
Alemanni surround the city. 

Ing. Indeed! They come this way, then, in 
their incursions on the Allobrogi. 

Act. The Allobrogi! oh, how innocent! But be 
their road, sir, where it may, there are some peo- 
ple think, hint—aye, and maintain—their way 
and yours are one. 

Ing. Their way and mine! 

Act. Aye; who even say that you have intro- 
duced yourself here only to open doors and gates 
to them. 

Ing. (excited.] I! Who says that? 

Act. I say so, to thy face! That thou art a Spy, 
a traitor; that thou art— . 

Ing. [rushes up to her.] Woman! [Then checks 
himself.] But no, no, no—thou art Parthenia’s 
mother—I will not answer thee. 

[Abruptly walks into the house. 

Act. Look, he derides my anger! He does not 
think it worth his trouble to justify himself to 
me! He dares— 

Par. [goes up to the house and calls.| Ingomar ! 

Act. Why do you call him? Shall he again 
affront me? 

Pur. No, he shall answer. 

Act. I will have no answer—you’ll drive me 


Thrice must I 


for the evening sports, 


not you, that the 
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_ never shall deceive ! 


Act V, Scene 1.] 


mad, among you! There is thy father—danger, 

perhaps, threatens his very life; I’ll follow him to 

the council ; thou mayest stay and ask for answers 

from this proud barbariaa, and thou mayest trust 

him, too; but, for me, I know him, and me he 

[Haxit L. 

Par. [walks restlessly up and down.] She is 

wrong, 

Very wrong, and he bears all the blame. 

Poor Ingomar! [Zurns and sees INGOMAR slowly 
descending the steps—she beckons him.| 


Come here. Dost think 
Thou hast treated with respect my mother, My- 
ron’s wife, 


_ To turn thy back on her, and walk away 
_ Without an answer ? 


Ing. Didst thou not bid me, when thy mother 
might, 
As age will do, find fault without a cause, 


_I should be silent then, and go away ? 
_ She did find fault with me without a cause, 
_ So I said nothing, and I went away. 
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Par. But couldst thou not look gentle and 
speak thus: 
“No, thou art wrong-—I am no spy, no traitor” ? 
But thou, instead, must fly into a rage, 
And leave me to bear all the pain. 
Ing. I am sorry. 
Par. I cannot make you heed my words, and 
never— 
Ing. Not heed thy words! I think of nothing 
else. 
Laboring or resting, at the plow, the anvil, 
In very sleep, still I repeat your lessons, 
But all in vain! Oh, I shall never learn ; 
And thou wilt never love me! 
Par. Nay, thou hast 
Learned much already, and— 
Ing. Ob, my wild woods, 
My mountain home! There the heart speaks its 
will, 
And the free act is open as the thought. 
Tis thus I have grown up—lI cannot change it. 
What moves me—love or hate, pleasure or pain— 
Breaks from my lips, shows in my looks, and 
sparkles 


From out my eyes. I must be what I am, 


_I can be nothing else! 


Par. Nor shalt thou be! 
I would not have thee other than thou art— 
Honest, and pure, and true. 
Yet even the candor of a noble soul 


INGOMAR. 
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Thou art altered, too—thou once didst seek, en- 
courage me, 
'Didst tell me tales and sing me songs; but now 
‘Thou art distant, cold. Well, well, I will not 
weary thee, 
Content if I can gaze into thine eyes, 
And— 
Myr. [without.] Parthenia! Parthenia! 
Par. Hark! my father. 


inter MYRON, L., followed by ACTEA. 


M. Ye: _samaToues Aye, and Ingomar, where is 
e% 
Ing. Here. 
Act. Now, what is it? Will you never tell me? 
Myr. Stop—give me air, let me breathe first. 
What do you think ? 
Know they are coming, they will be here directly. 
Act. Who—the enemy ? 
Myr. His grace the Timarch! 
Act. Ah! I said so—I said 
That Ingomar would bring us no good luck. 
M sa Then you talked nonsense, as you always 
do. 
He brings us glory, consideration, honor! 
But here they are. Now, Ingomar, dear friend, 
Be ready—I go to greet him. 
Act. Consideration! honor! 
beats ! 
Like a forge hammer. 


How my heart 


Einter the TIMARCH, accompanied by ATTEND- 


ANTS. MYRON receives him with low bows. 
Tim. Enough, enough! Myron, where is thy 
guest, 
Thy pupil? 


Myr. Here, illustrious sir. 
Will you step into the house ? 

Tim. No, call him hither. [Myron beckons In- 
GOMAR forward, and he advances toward 
the TIMARCH. 

So, friend, thy name is Ingomar ? 

Ing. Aye, as thou sayest. 

Myr. {aside to INGOMAR.] Say, ‘‘ your grace.” 
Dost thou understand ?—‘‘ Your grace.” 

Tim. I hear thou wouldst become a Greek, 

Be naturalized—Massilia’s citizen. 

Ing. Such is my wish. 

Tim. Massilia grants thy wish. 

A house within her walls shall be assigned thee ; 
Added to which, three hydes of land, with the 
freedom 


Requires restriction. See, thou hast learned much: | And the full privileges of a citizen. 


Thou honorest law and order; thou has left 
The bloody service of thy mountain gods 
For the pure worship of my people. See, 
Thou art a Greek already in thy heart. 
Yet be more gentle, more— But that will come. 
The sculptor who, from out of the rough stone, 
Would call the image of a god to life, 
First learns to smooth the coarse, unpolished shell 
That shrouds it. 

Ing. And then, after I’ve learned, 
When I am more what thou desirest, Parthenia, 
Wilt thou then— 


Ing. 'To me—this, this to me! 
Par. Ye gods! 
Myr. Dost hear, wife ? 
Tim. Nay, more—thou lovest this maid: thirty 
ounces of silver 
Shall her dower be—she shall be thine, thy wife. 
Ing. Parthenia ! 
Tim. So thou prove only that Massilia’s welfare 


| Lies at thy heart, all these shall then be thine. 


Say, in return what wilt thou do ? 
Ing. What do! 
What will I not do? I will lift the world 


Par. [laughing.| Stop! thou hast not learned it | From off its solid centre, drink the ocean, 


yet, 
And wilt not soon. 
Ing. Ah, thus it ever is! 
In place of paying the poor scholar’s zeal, 


Tear down the stars from heaven! Iambutmad; 
Yet all that is possible—aye, or impossible— 
V’ll do for bliss like this. 

Tim. Thou hast heard the Alemanni now 


Thou dost withdraw the goal still further from me. | Surround the city; they come against us to— 


: 
f 
| 
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Ing. No, no, youerr. Against the Allobrogi 


And a good citizen—and so, farewell ! ; 


This expedition moves, not against you— 
Not you. 

Tim. Be as it may, we hold them dangerous— 
Massilia would extirpate them. [Draws INGOMAR 
a little aside.| Thou knowest them : 
Thoushalt go to their camp as though thou camest 
To seek thy friends and hear the news of home ; 

So shalt thou well observe their mode of war, 
The approaches of their camp, their watch- 
word, and 
The arrangement of their guard. Return in the 
evening, 
_ And then by night conduct Massilia’s soldiers, 
And lead them on to conquest. 
Ing. [furiously.| Ah! [PARTHENTA checks him. 
Tim. What sayest thou? 
Ing. Ensnare, 
Betray my countrymen? deceive the men 
Who trust me—murder them in their sleep— 
The men who speak my tongue, who were my 
brothers ? 
Tim. Think of the reward—Parthenia, honor, 
riches. 
Ing. Take all thy offers back! take even her, 
For she is all to me—my heart, my soul, 
My life! Yet take her, too: for, had I her, 
And all the happiness the earth could give, 
It were despair, shame, misery and death, 
To purchase her by baseness such as this. 
Tim. Dost thou not wish to be a Greek? 
Ing. I did, 
For then I did not know that Greeks were traitors. 
I said farewell to mine own kin and nation— 
I gave up all to make my home with you; 
And had you called on me to fight for you 
_ On the open field of war, I would have stood 
Faithfully by you to the death; but [with con- 
tempt| Grecian 
Weapons are treachery, cunning, cowardice — 
In these I am unpracticed. Go, go, go! 
We do not understand each other—you are 
civilized, 
Refined, and I am but a barbarian! Go! 
Tim. Restrain thy bold tongue; one hour for 
decision 
We give thee yet. Refuse, and thy false breath 
No longer shall contaminate our city. 
Choose, then! And thou, Myron, if afterward 
Thou dost befriend or shelter him, thy life 
Shall answer for it! Back to the council. 
[Hxeunt TIMARCH, with suite. 
Act. Now, who was right? Where is the honor, 
The consideration, that this Ingomar 
_ Was to have brought? He brings thy head in 


INGOMAR. 


danger. 
Myr. No, no, not my head ; 
_ I will have nothing more to do with him. 
Away, depart—I shut my door against thee ; 
_Iam Massilia’s true citizen. 
_ Go into the house, Parthenia. 
Ing. Myron ! 
Myr. Go, go in, wife—in, girl. 
[ACTEA and PARTHENIA go into the house. 
Ing. One word. 
Myr. Not one! You see the danger you have 
brought me. 


That will I speak; what pleases thee shall be 


I owe thee thanks; and, had I twoheads, willingly 
Would I lose one for thee. But I have but one; 


And therefore, go, go, go. (In a loud voice.] I am| My breast, thou lovest me—thou, Massilia’s child, | | 


a true man 


[Act V, Scene 1. | 


[Haxit into house, shutting the door. 
Ing. ’Tis past, then! All is over, all is lost. 
Never will she be mine. Never again 
Shall I behold her face or hear her voice. 
She is lost! Why, then, delay? Away, away; 
And let them close their coward gates upen me. 
I'll die, or break a passage through their spears. 
[ Going. 


Enter PARTHENTA, who, during his last words, 
comes out of the house, and approaches unper- 
ceived. 


Par. Ingomar! wilt thou go? 
Ing. Dost doubt it ? 
Par. Whither? 
Ing. Ask me not whither ; 
There are on earth only two paths for me: 
One to heaven, where thou art; and where 
Thou art not, all is there a barren desert— 
That path is mine. Son of the wilderness, 
I bend my steps again towards my mother. 
She gave me truth for my inheritance, 
And I will keep it, though my heart should burst. 
Par. And thou wilt go? 
Ing. Wouldst thou desire my stay, 
To be dishonored? Yet thine image still 
Shall never leave me—thou, Parthenia. 
Farewell! 
Par. Not yet, not yet. 
Ing. Quick death is easy— 
He who dies slowly dies a thousand times. 
[ Then abruptly.| Farewell! 
Par. Thy sword—thou hast forgot thy sword. 
On entering here thou gavest it to my father. 
Ing. I want it not. Hope took it from my hand; 
And now—now— 
Par. Yet ’tis here. Look, I return it 
Bright as when first thou gavest it up. [He goes 
to take it.| Not so; 
But I will bear it for thee. 
Ing. Thou, Parthenia? 
Par. I carried with it once thy spear and shield; 
Then why not thy sword ? 
Ing. Oh, then— But let that pass—let us part 
here. 
Par. No, Ingomar; I will bear thy sword for 
thee. 
Ing. Where—to the market ? 
Par. No, further-—to the gate: 
Still further—to the sea—beyond the sea-— 
Over the mountains—over valleys, floods— 
To east and west. Wherever thy path leads, 
Wherever thou dost bend thy wandering steps, 
So long as my heart beats, as my pulse throbs, 
So long I will go with thee! 
Ing. Thou, Parthenia ! 
Wilt— 
Par. Aye, will follow thee wherever thou goest. | 
[Drops the sword and embraces him.  \4 
Thy way shall be my way—thy fate be mine. i 
Where en dost build thy house, there, too, shall |. 
Q ‘ 
My home; the language that sounds on thy lips, 


My joy; and what afflicts thee, that will I 
Suffer, too, with thee. Thine am I, and nothing 
Shall part us more! 


Ing. DoT dream? Thou liest on 


And I, the stranger, the barbarian! 
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Par. Oh, speak that word no more; for what 

are we 

Compared to thee, thou good, thou noble one! | 

How they stood shamed before thee, the proud 
Greeks. 

Before thee, who camest here to learn our laws, 

But who hast taught to them that holy law 

Of truth and honor, which the gods themselves 

Impressed upon thy heart ! 

How great, how glorious thou stoodest before me, 

When thou for duty gavest up more than life— 

The hope of life! And, oh, how shamed I feel 

That I presumed to teach thee! Pardon me! 

Forgive me! 

Ing. Parthenia, mine! mine! 

_ Par. Long have I been thine; 

Aye, since the day when thou didst learn to weep 
and fear ; 

When from thy hand dropped the uplifted sword, 

Which threatened at my life. Yes, since that day 

I loved thee; and if in shame I tried to hide it 
from thee, 

I only loved thee more. And did I once 

With foolish tyranny lay on thee trials, 

And with a vain superiority presume 

Upon thy noble nature? Let me pay 

The penalty of my pride, while thus in love 

And humbleness, as wife, as servant, slave, 

I sink down in the dust before thy feet. [She is | 
about to kneel, when INGOMAR checks her, 
and takes her to his bosom. 


Ing. Before my feet! my slave! No; as two! 
stems 

With one root let us be—springing, twined, up- 
wards 


Towards the vault of heaven; we will be— 


‘Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 


Enter MYRoN and ACTEA, from house. 


Myr. Ah, what do I see? Degenerate girl, 
Into the house with thee! 

Par. Not without Ingomar. 

Myr. Have you not heard the penalty ? 


_| Tl not abate a piece. 


Here for my slave—your wife, your daughter, too; 
All for my slaves—aha! Now you may mock 
And gibe at Polydor! You and this woman 
[ll sell for rubbish, but this pretty pert one 
Pll keep— 
[INGOMAR springs on him and seizes him. 
Ing. Dog! hound! down to her feet and ask 
for mercy ! 
Pol. Help, citizens! 
Par. Hold, Ingomar ! It is too true, it is the law. 
Ing. Law! to make you his slave ? 
Par. Alas! such is his right; harm him not, 
then. 
Ing. She bids me spare thee, or I had, ere this, 
Crushed thee beneath my heel. What dost thou 
want? 
Pol. 'Two hundred and thirteen drachmas—Ill 
not ’bate cne. 
Ing. But, man, they have it not. 
Pol. They have themselves. 
Pll take themselves—I will not lose my money. 
Act. Parthenia shall wed thee. 
Pol. Vil not have her. 
Aha! [ll have my money or my slaves— 
So come. 
Ing. Hold—stay! thou art fixed to have this? 
Pol. Aye, 
Either in gold or flesh. 
Ing. Will nothing move thee ? 
Pol. My money or my slaves. 
Ing. Wait 
Pol. Not one moment. 
Come, slaves! 
Ing. Stay—you are fixed to have the worth 
Of your two hundred drachmas ? 
Pol. And thirteen! 


Ing. Well, I will promise thee 
A slave worth more than all your money. 
Pol. Where ? 
Ing. Here! 
Pol. Who? 
Ing. Myself. ; 
Par. Oh, no, no—heed him not—he’s mad! 
Ing. Wert thou mad when thou didst give up 


[Zo INGOMAR.] Begone! 
Ing. Not without her. 
forever! 


She is mine, and mine | 


| 


| 
} 


inter POLYDOR, with two GREEKS, L. 


Pol. Indeed! perhaps, then, you will pay these | 
bonds ? 
Two hundred drachmas, or, to speak more closely, 
Two hundred and thirteen. 
Ing. What means this man ? 
Good friend, I owe thee naught. 
Pol. No, I confess 
I have no claim on you, but Myron, there ; 
And he shall pay me every drachma, too. 
Ah, ha . 
_ Myr. Sir! I owe you nothing. 
Pol. Two hundred and thirteen drachmas— 
every one to me. 
Myr. I am, indeed, in debt some such amount 


_A pledge for what thou lovedst? Think on them. 


thyself 


[Pointing to her parents. 


‘Come, hasten, take thy slave! 


Pol. Take thee! a firebrand into my house ? 
Ing. Beware! lay but a finger 
On her or what she loves, and thou shalt know 
What ’tis to live with Ingomar thy foe. 
In vain Massilia’s legions shall surround thee. 
In the market, amidst thy traffic, in thy home, 
Thy bed, in the dark midnight, there shall still 
Ingomar’s eye glare on thee: thou shalt find 
Thyself with Ingomar alone ! 
Pol. Help! mercy! 
I will consent—I— [Aside.] Oh, the whip, the 
chain 
Shall make him pay for this! 


Ing. Give me those papers. [Snatching them. 


To various citizens ; but— 
Pol. All to me! 
Aha! I have bought up all your debts, and I am 
now 
Your only creditor ; and I'll be paid, too! 
Pay me this hour. 
Myr. I cannot. 
Pol. Then I seize you 


Now, Myron, thou art free! All, all are free. 
Par. Oh, misery ! 
[Throwing herself into the arms of INGOMAR. 
Ing. And now, old man, although unwillingly 

Thou hast kept thy word, yet will I freely mine. 

I will work for thee, truly, diligently, 

And— Weep not—cling not to me thus Par- 


thenia ; 
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Of all the joys with which thou hast cheered my 
soul, 
This is the purest, holiest. The slavery 
That gives thee freedom brings along with it 
So rich a treasure of consoling joy, 
Liberty shall be poor and worthless by its side. 
Pol. Vl put thee to the proof. Come, slave ! 
Ab, help! 
What do I see? the enemy! the barbarians! 
[Shouts from RB. 
Treachery! the city’s taken! Oh, my gold! 
Ing. [looking off, R.] Peace, fool! do you not 
see they bear green boughs? 
They come in peace—they are embassadors. 


Enter TIMARCH, with ATTENDANTS ; with him 
ALASTOR, Novio and several of the ALEMANNI, 
bearing green boughs. 

Tim. Behold the man you seek ! 
Alas. Ingomar ! 
[INGOMAR rushes to them and greets them. 
Ing. Novio! why come you here? 
Alas. We heard a rumor 

One of our people was a prisoner 

Within these walls; and paused, upon our way 

Against the Allobrogi, to ask its truth. 

Tim. He is free as yourselves. 
Alas. Silence, and let him speak. Ingomar, speak 

If thou, the pride and glory of our race, 

Art here under restraint, though but the lightest; 

We have a force without shall quickly level 

These vile walls with the dust, and bear thee off 

In triumph from them. Say, then, art thou free ? 
Ing. {calmly.] No. 

Tim. No! 

Alas. What art thou, then ? 

Ing. [with a smile.] A slave. 

Alas. Pass round the sword without! 
attack ! 

Down with the walls ! 

Ing. Hold, and let no man stir! 
How! think you Ingomar would live a slave, 
But by his own submission ? 

Alas. Where’s the chief, then, 

The mighty warrior who has vanquished thee ? 

I burn to look on him. 

Ing. [pointing to PoLYDOR, who has crept into 

a corner.| Behold him there! 

Alas. Ah, he ? 

[flourishes his axe, standing over him. 
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INGOMAR.—First dress: Leather breast-plate, with copper 
bosses; brown loose shirt; wolf's skin hung to back; helmet; 
shield; spear; fleshings and sandals. Second dress; Plain ma- 
rone shirt. 


THE TIMARCH OF MASSILIA.—A long blue shirt, trimmed 
with brown; puce toga, trimmed with scarlet; fleshings and 
sandals; Phrygian cap. 


POLYDOR.—Long russet-colored shirt, scarlet and brown bor- 
der i gray toga, trimmed with black and scarlet; fleshings and 
sandals. 


MYRON.—Gray shirt with black border; fleshings and sandals. 
THEANO.—Gray dress and bodice ; plain head-dress. 
ACTEA,~—Brown dress and drapery, 
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[Act V, Seene1, |}! 


Pol. Help! mercy! help! 
Lim. [who has been talking with Myron, ad- 
vances.] Oh! noble, matchless man, 
Take back thy liberty—my word confers it. 
Ing. Not so— 
My honor pledged me yonder creature’s slave 
For a condition ; he has granted that ; 
My faith is pledged, and must be kept: who 
would 
That Ingomar were free, must pay his ransom. 
Tim. That be my privilege. [Zo his ATTEND- |} 
ANTS.] Discharge this ransom. $ 
Be justice done—but not imperfectly— 
More justice rests behind. When he is paid, 
See he collects his wealth, all that he owns ; 
Then drive him forth beyond the city walls, 
Massilia’s shame and scorn. 
Pol. Mercy, great Timarch ! 
The barbarians are without—they’ll plunder me! 
Tim. See thou to that—away with him! 
[PoLypor is driven out.| Noble Ingomar ! 
If such as thou the Alemanni breed, 
They must be made Massilia’s friends, allies, | 
At any honorable price. 
A few hours back we offered thee a house, ¢ 
Lands, and this maid for wife. 
Alas. The Greek girl! then 
He is lost to us. Farewell—peace to Massilia ! | 
Tim. We must have more than peace—fellow- 
ship, friendship. 
Let us be brothers—land shall be assigned you 
To found a city near us, of which city 
We name thee, Ingomar, the Timarch. [They 
shout “ Peace!” ‘“ Massilia !” and “ Ingo- 
mar !” 
Myr. There, wife, dost hear? our son-in-law a 
Timarch! 
Who is right now? How, Ingomar, not a word ? 
Ing. Oh, hush! my swelling heart has only 
room 
For one thought, for one word—Parthenia mine, 
Forever mine! [Embracing her.] To love I owe 
this bliss. 
Par. To love and honor. 
Ing. Ah, now, indeed, forever we are joined-- 
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“Two souls with but a single thought, 
‘Two hearts that beat as one.” 


THE END. 


N pierre shirt, black Grecian border; fleshings and san- 
aais. 


AMYNTAS.—Gray shirt, black Grecian border ; fleshings and 
sandals. 


ERT shirt, black Grecian border; fleshings and 
sandals. 


LYKON.—Brown and amber striped shirt; fleshings and sandals. 
HERALD.—Amber shirt; breast-plate, and scarlet robe. 


PARTHENIA.—First dress; White merino dress, with Grecian 
trimming; amber Grecian drapery and trimming. Second 
dress: White drapery. 

ALASTOR, TRINOBANTES, AMBIVAR, NOVIO, SAMO.— 
Similar dresses to that of Ingomar, of various colors. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must ases many, must possess some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON. 
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TWEEDLETON’S TAIL-COAT: 


A Farce, in One Act. 
BY THOMAS J. WILLIAMS, ESQ. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
ee eh In ie Theatre, 1866. 
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SCENE.—A comfortably, but rather gaudily Sur- 
nished Parlor; two doors x.; two doors L.; 
principal entrance at back; L. of principal en- 
trance a fireplace, on which is a looking-glass; 
near centre of stage a table, on the L. of which is 
a large easy chair. 

Evelina. [discovered looking off, R.| There’s pa 
looking at himself in the glass again—he is more 
particular about his appearance than I am! I 
declare, since he gave up his hosiery establish- 
ment, he thinks of nothing but dress and ‘“ de- 
portment,” as he calls it. 


Enter BRACEBUTTON, in his shirt sleeves, jauntily 
attired, eye-glass in his eye; he speaks through- 
out with a vulgar attempt ata swell manner, but 
invariably “ exasperating his h’s.” 

Bracebutton. [crossing from RK. 2 &. to C.] 
Ah, Hevelina, my beloved hoffspring, glad to see 
yowre ready—I am, by Jove! Mr. Blackberry 
Thistietop, of Thistletop Farm, the young man I 
have in my heye for my future son-in-law—you 
little puss, you — will be here to dinner to-day—he 
will, by Jove! 

Ev. [discontentedly.| Thistletop! what a very 
ugly name, pa. 

Brace. Never mind the name; he’s an excellent 
fellow, my dear—well off, too ; ‘a fine specimen of 
the young British farmer_—rather dull and thick- 
headed, and possibly just a little stupid; but 
these are very safe ingredients in a husband—they 
are, by Jove! [Flourishes handkerchief, and 
turns round conceitedly on one leg. 

Kv. [pettishly.| I wish you wouldn’t say ‘“ by 
Jove” so often, pa! 

Brace. Hevelina, my beloved hoffspring, I say 
“by Jove” because it’s the correct thing to say. 
I flatter myself I haven’t been a fashionable West 
End hosier for fifteen years without picking up the 


he always is so very neat, so very precise, so hun- 


manners of my customers—I haven’t, by Jove! 
[Flourishes handkerchief, and turns round con- 
ceitedly on one leg. 

Ev. [aside.] The old story; I declare, pa’s get- 
ting more and more conceited every day. 

Brace. Our habstruse and scientific friend, Mr. 
Pantechnicon Pantile,the inventor of the Patent 
Registered Self-acting Screw Warming-pan, is 
coming, too. He has very kindly lent me his maid- 


servant, Kitty, to replace the girl I was obliged to | 


send away yesterday for hover-sympathy with 
Policeman 59 of the Hay division. I have halso 
invited my distant relative, your former play- 
fellow, young Toby Tweedleton. 

Ev. [ pleased.} Oh, pa, is Mr. Tweedleton com- 
ing? 

Brace. Yes, he’s coming; not that it’s any treat 
to invite one’s poor relations; they heat so much 
and they look so shabby; and Toby is such a very 
seedy young customer—he is, by Jove! 

Ev. [reproachfully.] But that is not his fault, 
pa; his salary is so very small. 

Brace. Then he shouid get it raised—he should, 
by Jove! [Goes up and opens cupboard door in 
flat, L. ©., m which several coats are seen sus- 
pended on pegs.| Look at my wardrobe, Hevelina 
—pretty effect, rather—eh ? 

Ev. Dear me, pa! you are well off for coats. 

Brace. {taking down black tail-coat and putting 
it on.| Every one has his little peculiarities. I’m 
hall for style, cut, figure and helegance of appear- 
ance in heach hindividual hitem ! 

[Goes up and looks in glass, c. flat. 
Enter Kitty, door in flat, R. C. 

Kitty. [courtesying.| Please, sir, it’s only me, 
Kitty Spruce, Mr. Pantechnicon Pantile’s servant. 

Brace. Come in, Kitty. [Importantly.] Where 
are your master and mistress ? 

Kitty. Missus can’t come, sir—she’s got the 
merves; but master will be here directly. 

Brace. [to EVELINA.] Now mark my words: 
my friend Pantile will come in something spicy—- 


commonly particular. 

Kitty. [aside, alarmed.] Spicy! Lawks, if he 
only knowed ! 

Brace. Hevelina, my beloved hoffspring, I leave 


you to hissue any horders that may hoccur to your © 


hintelligent himagination—I do, by Jove! [Flowr- | 
ishes his handkerchief, and exit, with a hop, skip 
and jump, through R. 2 E. 

Kitty. [having crossed behind table tou.) Pre- 
cise, indeed! Oh, won’t there be a pretty how- 
de- doo, when my master, Mr. Pantechnicon Pan- 
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| get married. 


_ miss. 


_ tion dinner,” as pa calls it. 
_ dler, is Mr. Toby Tweedleton. 
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tile, finds out he’s got summun else’s old coat, and 
summun else has stole his bran new one, and all 
through my letting the new one fall out of our 
first floor window! 

kv. [seated R. of table.] Why, what’s the matter, 
Kitty ? 

Kitty. [changing manner.| Oh, nothink, miss, 
nothink! [Hndeavoring to change the subject.] 
And so, Miss Hevelina, I hear you’re a-going to 
[Sighing.] Heigho! don’t I wish 
I was! 

Hv. Ah, Kitty! you wouldn’t say that if you 
were deeply attached to some one else—one whom 
you had known from childhood upwards. [ Gush- 
ingly.) Ah, Toby Tweedleton, I seldom see thee 
now 

Kitty. [gushingly.| Toby Tweedleton! what a 


_ Sweet, pretty name; and is he so very fond of you, 
| miss ? 


iv. Well, he hasn’t exactly told me so; he is 


_ such a very eccentric, nervous young man; but 
_ still, you know, it is easy to see when one has made 


an impression. 

Kitty. [resolutely.| Well, ’'d soon make him 
speak out, if he was my young man! But I say, 
miss, I can’t stop a-entertaining o’ you no longer, 
[Going.] So I wish you good-by for the 
present like, and hopes, miss, that when you does 
marry, it will be the young man o’ your choice. 
[At R. D., im flat. Aside, alarmed.| Oh, what 


a bobbery there will be about that coat, to be 


sure ! [Exit R. ©. 
kv. Well, it’s strange that Mr. Tweedleton 
does not make a little more haste. He knows 
that this is the day appointed for the “ introduc- 
He’s a terrible daw- 


[Goes up L. of table, to glass, Cc. 
Enter, from door in flat, R. c., ToBY TWEEDLE- 
TON, in a crush hat, bulged in at the side, a 
tremendous white choker, and an enormous tail- 
coat many sizes too large for him (with ample 


watered silk facings), pepper-and-salt colored | prescription ? 


trousers and large white Berlin gloves. N. B.— 
His manner throughout evinces extreme shyness 
and timidity. 

Tweed. (coming down, R., and not perceiving EVE- 


LINA. Ruefully.] What a struggle it is to keep 


up a fashionable appearance on a very limited in- 
However, [glancing complacently at his 


teel. ‘The pantaloons ought to have been black, 


_ but they are only pepper-and-salt. However, it’s 


the nearest approach to the coat I could manage, 
and once I get my legs under the table, it won’t 
be much noticed. 

Liv. [coming down R. of table.] So, Mr. Twee- 
dleton, you are there, are you? 

Tweed. [starting violently to L.] Oh, Miss Eve- 
ina, ’m so glad to see you! [Aside, nervously.] 
The sight of that beautiful creature always takes 
my breath away! [Aloud, confused.| Miss Eve- 
lina, I heard you were not very well! [gasping] 


_and Tam glad to find you are not much better!) 
_ [Correcting himself spasmodically.| No! I mean 


to say I’m delighted to see you looking so poorly ! 

iv. [surprised.] Mr. Tweedleton! 

Tweed. [more confused.] No, no! [Aside.] 
What a flurry I am in, to be sure! [Aloud.] I am 
anxious to learn the hate of your stealth. 

Kv. The hate of my stealth ? 


TWEEDLETON’S TAIL-COAT. 


Tweed. [aside.] Oh, dear! oh, dear! [Aloud.] I 
mean the state of your health. [Nervously.] I don’t 
know how it is, Miss Evelina, but whenever I talk 
to you my nung gets into a regular tot. 

Kv. [surprised.| Mr. Tweedleton, what are 
you talking about? 

Tweed. I mean my tongue gets into a regular 
knot, and the words all roll over topsy-turvy, and 
the syllables play at fly-the-garter one a-top o’ 
Vother! [Very nervously.| Oh, Miss Evelina, if 
you would only give me one enlowraging cook ! 

Ev. [astonished.| One what, sir? 

Tweed. No, no—I mean one encouraging look! 

Ev. [aside.] Poor fellow; the violence of his 


attachment evidently interferes with the distinct- | 


ness of his articulation. 

Tweed. [aside, despairingly.| I knew I should 
mix it up, soI just threw my ideas into rhyme 
before starting—something above the common 
level, I flatter myself. [Aloud, nervously taking 
paper from left-hand coat-pocket.| Miss Evelina, 
will you deign to look at this little vopy of curses ? 

Ev. [astounded.] What, sir? 

Tweed. [more and more confused.| No, no— 
copy of verses, I mean. [Aside.] Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! 

Ev. [coyly taking paper.| I don’t know whether 
IT ought; but since you particularly wish it, Mr. 
Toby— 

Tweed. [aside, electrified.| She talled me Coby! 
The room’s going round and round. 

[Falls into arm-chair. 

Ev. [aside, reading.| ‘* Liniment for external 
application; rub till thoroughly dry.” [Angrily, 
aside.| What’s this ? 

Tweed. [aside, watching her anxiously.] From 
the expression of my Evelina’s physiognomy, she 
doesn’t seem to catch the delicate allusion. 
[Aloud.] Dear Miss Evelina, you seem somewhat 
indisposed to— 

Kv. [misunderstanding.| Indisposed, sir! And 
is it on this account that you have brought me a 
[Throws paper on table. 

Tweed. |astounded.]| Prescription ! 

Kv. [crossing to u.| Permit me to inform you 
that I was never better in all my life, sir. [At 1. 
2 E.] The impertinent young man whom I 
believed to be so nervous and so diffident was 
actually playing a practical joke upon me! 

[Lxit L. 2 E. 

Tweed. Practical joke! What can she mean? 
[Taking paper off table and reading.| What's 
this? ‘‘ External application; rub till thoroughly 
dry.” [Aghast.] Why it is a prescription! Now 
where did it come from? [Recollecting.] Hang it 
all! I’ve left my verses in the other coat-pocket. 
Well, this ts aggravating! [Ruefully.| But it all 
comes of accepting invitations to dinner when 
you haven’t a proper tail-coat of your own. It’s 
true, I might have bought a ready-made one, but 
I hadn’t got the ready-made money; and the 
worst of ready-made tailors is, they want the 
ready-made money—they are devils of fellows for 
money, are ready-made tailors! [Mysteriously. ] 
However, I discovered in an old trunk a garment 
that had once belonged to a grandfather of mine— 
a sort of family relic. I brushed it, and brushed 
it, but the more I brushed it, the seedier it got; 
however, on I popped it; and I wastrudgingalong, 
wishing that some benevolent fairy in a panto- 


mime would transform me into a first-class West |3% 
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End swell, when, just as I was turning the corner 
of a quiet street—flop! [striking an attitude] 
something falls heavily on my crush hat. Amaze- 


| ment and surprise! what should it be but a new 
_ dress-coat, with watered silk flounces—facings, I 


mean. I look up—I look down—no trace whatever 
of the sender—the coat had come from nowhere and 
evidently belonged to nobody ! Quick as lightning 
I jerked off my seedy old bob-tail, and had just 
popped on this elegant article, when a street door 
opens and a maid-servant exclaims, [imitating] 
“ Thank’ee, sir, for picking of it up; it’s Mr. Pan- 
tile’s coat—I was brushing of it at the window 
and it slipped permisc’us out of my hand.” So 
Saying, she collars my seedy old bob-tail, and dis- 
appears! No time for explanation; the street 
door was shut, and I’d got the other coat on! 
However, [endeavoring to reassure himself] it’s 
a quite legitimate transaction—temporary ex- 
change isn’t permanent robbery! Ill take the 
greatest care of it, and to-morrow morning I’ll 
return Parcel his coat by the early Pantile Deliv- 
ery Company. 
Enter BRACEBUTTON, R. 2 E. 

Brace. [as he enters.| By Jove! it’s time This- 
tletop was here—it is, by Jove! 

Tweed. |nervously.| Mr. Bracebutton, my dear 
sir, I hope—I trust—I see, or, rather, perceive— 
that is to say, behold— 

Brace. [very coldly.| Mr. Toby Tweedleton, 
how do you do, sir? [| Aside.] Pepper-and-salt in- 
expressibles—taugh! disgraceful! hobjectionable, 
by Jove! 

Tweed. [complacently.| He seems to be inspect- 
ing my little arrangements. 

Brace. {inspecting TWEEDLETON through eye- 
glass, aside.| Inexpressibles very shy—but what 
a devil of a tail-coat he has got on! bran new, 
with watered silk facings, and such a lot of it, 
too! He must have had a rise of salary. I think 
I may venture to be a little more cordial. [ Aloud. ] 
How are you, Tweedleton, my boy! I’m glad to 
see you! I am, Tweedleton, my boy, by Jove! 

Tweed. [aside, pleased.| How precious polite 
he is—it’s the coat! It only shows how neces- 
Sary it is to keep up a respectable appearance. 

Enter Kitty, door in flat, R. c. 

Kitty. Please, sir, master’s come; he’s in the 
parlor, sir. 

Brace. Then, by Jove, I hasten to welcome 
him—I do, by Jove! [Exit, with a hop, skip and 
jump, door in flat, R. ©. 

Tweed. [catching sight of Kirry—thunder- 
struck.| Halloa! 

Kitty. [surprised.| Well, I never! 

Tweed. [aside, dumfounded.| That girl here! 

Kitty. [staring in bewildered astonishment at 
TWEEDLETON. Aside.] Lawk-a-mussy! If it 
isn’t the queer young man as cut away with 
master’s new coat! Why, goodness gracious! 
he’s got it on! [Aloud.] I say, young man, for 
two pins I’d have you took up! 

[| Advances on TWEEDLETON round table to L. 

Tweed. (retreating, alarmed. Aside.| She has 
tracked me here! she has twigged the garment! 
What’s to be done? [Approaching her from R.— 
in a tragic whisper.| Hush! on your life! I—I 
didn’t steal it; I found it on hop of my tat. 

Kitty. [aside.] Hop of his tat! what awful 


words he is a-saying! he’s a-threat’ning of me, | 


I dessay, as has interdooced hisself with a heye 


to the wallybles. Z won’t say nothink—J ain’t a- 


going to get my throat cut! 

[Retreats around back of table to R. 

Tweed. [with terrific emphasis, following wp 
Ets round front of table.| Beware, I say, be- 
ware ! 

Kitty. [moving towards R. 2 &. Aside.] Oh, 
what a woice! it?s some exasperated young con- 
wick what’s broke his ticket-o’-leave. I declare, 
I’m all of a twitter from head to foot! [Hit R.2 8. 

Tweed. Yes, that prying little slut has tracked 
me here; she'll inform against me. I shall be 
arrested—manacles! fetters! the prison van! 
Horror! horror! [Throws himself head first into 
large arm-chair L. of table. 

Einter BRACEBUTION and PANTILE, door in flat, 
R. C. PANTILE has goton alight paletot, under 
which isa very seedy old-fashioned tail-coat, 
monstrously large or ridiculously small for him 
—the tails almost touch the ground—with a large 
brown patch under tie right arm. 

Brace. [coming down, c.| By Jove, Pantile, my 
habstruse friend, I am delighted to see you—I 
am, Pantile, by Jove! 

Tweed. [starting bolt off his chair, and falling 
back again. Aside.|] Pantile! why, that’s the 
owner of the coat! [Hastily turns up collar and 
buttons coat across his chest.} He has followed me 
up—the bobbies are outside. 

Pantile. [pompously, R.] Bracebutton, my dear 
boy, I should have called before, but I’ve been 
incessantly absorbed in scientific and philosophi- 
cal calculations of a highly complicated nature, 
connected with my Patent Registered Self-acting 
Screw Warming-pan. But how’s the gout, my 
valued friend? Stop, though—l’ve got an in- 
valuable prescription for you in my _ pocket. 
[Taking paper from left-hand tail-coat pocket. | 
There, sir! just glance at that, sir! 

Brace. [taking paper and reading. | 

‘¢ Whene’er I scan thy beauties o’er, 
I love thee better than before.” 
Oh! you do, do you? 
‘** All other joys I’d fain resign, 
If I might hope to call thee mine.” 

Pantile. [surprised.| What the devil’s that ? 

Tweed. [in arm-chair, L. Aside.] My verses to 
Evelina. How sweet they sound! 

Brace. So that’s the way you cure the gout, is 
it? Why, by Jove, you sly dog, this is a valentine 
—it is, by Jove! 

Pantile. Valentine, sir? I never meddled with 
such things in all my life. How could that dog- 
gerel have got into my pocket? [Takes off outer 
coat and fumbles in tail-coat pocket.) Where the 
deuce is the invaluable prescription? Iam sure 
I left it in the left-hand tail-coat pocket. 

Tweed. [aside.| Just where I left my verses! 
[Relieved.| It’s allright! He’s got on my seedy 
old bob-tail and fancies it’s his own. 

Brace. [who has been scrutinizing PANTILE 
through his eye-glass.| Pantile, my boy, you’llex- 
cuse me! But what sort of a coat have you got 
on? It’s a most hextraordinary affair, by Jove! 
Isn’t it, Tweedleton ? 

Tweed. [starting up from arm-chair.] A—a—a 
it certainly does look a—a—a little old-fashioned. 
[Aside.] I had no idea it was half so seedy ! 

Pantile. [surprised.| What are you staring at ? 


and he means it, too. Some desperate character, | Can I, short-sighted individual that I am, have 
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put on my becoming garment wrong side out, or, 


| peradventure, upside down? I thought I felt an 
_ uncomfortable sensation about the sleeves. [H- 
—amining coat—aghast, staring.| What have I 
| got on? 


Why, here’s a brown patch under the 
right arm, and a button without a cover ! 

Tweed. {[aside, ruefully.] That’s about the 
size of it. 

Enter KITvTy, R. 2 5. 

Kitty. Please, sir, here’s the man with the 
horanges and the hice-creams ! 

Brace. Hice-creams, aha! I’ll see to the hice- 
creams. [Crosses toR.] Yowll excuse me, Pantile 
—you really must, by Jove! 

[Laxit, with a hop, skip and jump, R. 2 BE. 

Pantile. [rushing at Kirry, just as she is 
about to exit, and seizing her by the arm.] Now 


_ then! [Pointing to the coat he has on.] What do 


you call this article ? 
Kitty. [stammering.] Call it, sir? I don’t call it 
nothink, sir—I never calls anythink nothink ! 


Pantile. [bewildered.] But where did it come) 


from ? 

Tweed. [who has meanwhile turned the arm- 
chair round, and is looking over the back in great 
alarm. Aside.] Oh, here’s a pretty go; he’s cross- 
questioning her! she’ll tell all—I shall be trans- 
ported for life! Oakum! oakum! [Disappears 
behind arm-chair, but immediately bobs up again. 

Pantile. [tragically.] Have you hypothecated 
or otherwise disposed of my tail-coat? Speak, 
nine pounds per annum, speak ! 

Kitty. No, sir! no, sir! it’s the young ticket-o’- 
leave as tuk it without leave! 

Pantile. Ticket-of-leave ? 

Kitty. [aside, looking in alarm at TWEEDLE- 


| TON, who is shaking his fist and making terrific 


signals at her across back of arm-chair.] Gracious 


_ goodness! the young conwick is a-looking hun- 
_ dred-bladed knives at me over the back of yon- 
| der cheer. 


Pantile. Now then, girl, where did this exe- 
crable article come from ? 

Kitty. (in the greatest alarm, casting terrified 
glances in the direction of arm-chair.] Please, sir, 
if you'll only step into the ’all, I’ll tell you hevery- 
think. [Shuddering.| But not here, sir—not here! 

Pantile. Nothere! what does the hussy mean ? 
[Crosses to R. D.] Come, then, into the next 
room, and explain this incomprehensible trans- 
mogrification ! 

Kitty. [aside.] Well, this is a ’arrowing situa- 
tion. [Looking round at TWEEDLETON.] Ho, 
goodness gracious, his hevil hye is hon me! 

[Lait with PANTILE, R. 2 £. 

Tweed. [coming from behind chair.] It’s all up! 
it’s all over! Here am I, Toby Tweedleton, in 
another man’s tail-coat, and that other man is in 
the next room inquiring for it. How am I to get 
rid of the abominable garment? Flight is im- 
possible—the garden walls are high, and all coy- 
ered with bits of broken bottles! [TZragically.] 
And this all comes of a praiseworthy desire to 
make a respectable appearance on a critical oc- 
casion! It’s very dreadful! [Sinks into arm-chair. 
Enter BLACKBERRY THISTLETOP, door in flat, 

R. C.; rough sporting make-up, blue cut-away 

coat, hat on one side, whip, cigar in mouth, ete. 

Thistletop. [with a strong country accent.] Well, 
here I be at Bracebutton’s! Snuggish crib, rather 
—tidy furniture for a haberdasher; but there 


don’t seem to be anybody at home. 
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Yes, there’s 
a queer-looking customer yonder. [Grins.] Ho, 
ho! dash my buttons, but he be a queer-looking 
customer. [Shouting and rapping table with 
handle of whip.| alloa, you, sir! 

Tweed. [starting up in terror.| Eh? What? 
A—a—did you speak to me ? 

Thistle. Nobody else to speak to, as I knows on. 
[Grins.] Ho, ho, ho! [Astde.] Well, dash my 
buttons, he be a queer-looking customer. [ Aloud. | 
I say, where be old Bracebutton and the little ’un ? 

Tweed. Little’un! [Aside.] That’s my Evelina. 
[Aloud, ruefully.] I suppose you are the gentle- 
man they were expecting from— 

Thistle. 'Thistletop Farm—you’ve just hit it, 
my lad. I be what they call the happy man— 
[grins] ho, ho, ho! 

Tweed. [aside.| The happy man! I should 
like to pull the happy man’s nose! 

Thistle. [continuing.| And a precious bore it 
is. I’ve had to stop away from a prime dog fight, 
all along of this precious invite. But my old 
daddy will insist on my getting married—[grins] 
ho, ho, ho! 

Tweed. [aside.] Queer sort of customer, this. 
Aha! a bright idea—he looks a regular yokel— 
Pll plant the coat on him. [Aloud.] I say, Mr. 
What’s-your-name, Ill just give you a hint. You 
see, in our elevated sphere of society, we are 
rather particular about appearances. 

Thistle. [grinning.] Well, I shouldn’t ha’ 
thought it, to look at you ! 

Tweed. [offended.] Indeed! [Continuing.] We 
don’t come down to dinner parties in light blue 
cut-aways. You can’t sit down to dinner with a 
young lady in that thing—you can’t, really ! 

Thistle. [surprised.] But what be Ito do? I 
ain’t got another wi’ me. 

Tweed. Vil tell you what Vll do with you. 
[Sighing.] I am not going to be introduced to a 
lovely young creature—it doesn’t matter what I 
wear. I'll lend you my coat. 

Thistle. But what will you do? 

Tweed. Oh, anything will do for me! You 
Shall lend me yours. 

Thistle. Well, that be main kind 0’ you. What 
a good-hearted chap you must be! 

Tweed. [eagerly.| I am; I—I always was! 
[They take off and exchange coats.| Just pop that 
on, my boy. 

Thistle. [putting on tail-coat.] I say, it be none 
too tight, be it? 

Tweed. [putting on blue cut-away. Aside.) 
Thank goodness that watered silk is off my 
shoulders. I feel like a feather, now Vve got rid 
of it. [Suiting the action to the word.] I could fly 
—I could swim—I could float. [Singing and ca- 
pering about.] Tol-de-rol-de-riddle! [Looking 
off through BR. D.] Ah! here comes Bracebut- 
ton. Stop—he mustn’t see me yet; he’ll wonder 
how I got hold of this thing. Tl keep out of his 
way tilldinner’s ready. [Runs and opens cupboard 
door, in flat, L.| What’s this? Why, it’sa sort of 
cupboard! MHalloa! it’s full of coats. The very 
thing! P’ll just step in and watch my opportunity ! 

[Enters cupboard and shuts door. 

Thistle. [turning round from glass, ©.] I say, 
young man, that be about the size on it? Halloa! 
what’s become of him ? [Comes down 1. 

Enter BRACEBUTTON and EVELINA, R. 2 E. 

Brace. By Jove, Thistletop, my dear fellow, I 
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am glad to see you—I am, by Jove! How Pa 


you, Thistletop ? 

Thistle. Right as a trivet, sir. I’m always right, 
I am—one of the right sort! [Grins.] Ho, ho, ho! 

Brace. [introducing.| My daughter, Hevelina. 

Thistle. [bowing.| Miss, to you—proud to make 
your acquaintance, miss. [EVELINA courtesies 
disdainfully ; THISTLETOP treads on EVELINA’S 
dress and stumbles ; in backing off he upsets a 
chair and nearly falls. TIrritably.| Why, the 
things keep getting in the way loike. 

[Crosses behind table and comes down t. 

Brace. [aside to EVELINA.] Hinteresting young 
fellow, isn’t he ? 

iv. [to BRACEBUTTON, pettishly.] Don’t like 
him a bit. 

Brace. Well, Thistletop, my boy, now that you 
have made my daughter’s acquaintance, Suppose 
you and Evelina [importantly] take a turn round 
the grounds ? 

iv. [aside to BRACEBUTTON.] Pa, I wish you 
wouldn’t ! 

Brace. Allow me to know, miss, it’s the regular 
thing among the haristocracy—it is, by Jove! 

Thistle. [aside.] All alone wi’ a stuck-up Lun- 
nun miss-—I shan’t know what to talk about. 
[Crosses R. EVELINA takes his arm and goes up 
to door in flat, r.] This be a pretty treat, surely ! 

[Lait with EVELINA, door in flat. 

Brace. [at door, looking after them.] What a 
hinteresting couple they will make, to be sure ; 
it’s quite affecting to behold them—it is, by Jove! 

Enter PANTILE, in great excitement, R. 2 B. 

Pantile. [in great surprise.] The mystery is 
solved! [Crosses to L.] The young ruffian who 
walked off with my coatis that very suspicious 
individual in the pepper-and-salt inexpressibles 
I saw here just now. I can’t denounce him, for 
he actually turns out to be a distant relative of 
my esteemed friend, Bracebutton. Ill just cau- 
tion my esteemed friend. [Crossing to BRACE- 
BUTTON, who is coming down from R.D. Mys- 
tertously.| Bracebutton, my boy, let me advise 
you to lock up your spoons. 

Brace. [surprised.] Lock up my spoons! 

Pantile. I say nothing—I wish to make a dis- 
turbance in no man’s house; but, [mysteriously 
tapping BRACEBUTTON on chest] tuck in your 
watch-chain ! tuck it in, my boy, tuck it in! 

Brace. [surprised.] Well, V’ll tuck it in, if you 
particularly wish it. [Aside.] I’m half inclined to 
think that my habstruse friend is slightly cracked. 
[Aloud.| You'll excuse me Pantile, ’m going 
down to the cellar; I always look after the wine 
myself, on account of the Beeswing—I do, by Jove! 

Pantile. That’s right—look after the Bees- 
wing ; but, whatever you do, beware of— [Makes 
several mysterious signs and gestures, indicative 
of extreme caution. 

Brace. [mechanically imitating PANTILE’S ges- 
tures. Aside.] By Jove, Pantile is out of his 
mind—he is, by Jove! [Hat R. 2 B. 

Pantile. [looking round.] Now, what can have 
become of that light-fingered kleptomaniac in the 
pepper-and-salt inexpressibles? I burn to be face 
to face with the felonious scoundrel ! 
fte-enter TWEEDLETON from cupboard, ©., in a 

black tail-coat of BRACEBUTTON’S, not seeing 

(and unseen by) PANTILE, who is looking in 

another direction. 

Tweed. [eagerly.] By a wonderful stroke of luck 


a, 


I’ve stepped into the right shop! I’ve found a 
coat of old Bracebutton’s and hung up the blue 
cut-away instead. Ill just turn up the collar, 


[turns up the collar of coat] so that they may not | 


notice the absence of the flounces. [ Complacent- 


ly.| They'll think I’ve got the toothache. I’m all | 


right this time. [Comes down and meets PANTILE, 
R.] Pantile, by Jingo! but I’m ready for him! 
Pantile. (aside, perceiving TWEEDLETON.] Ah, 
there he is! The cunning rascal is turning up 
the collar of the coat, so that I may not recognize 
my own silk facings. 
the identity of the garment—my name and ad- 


for ascene of withering sarcasm! [Aloud.] Ahem, 
young man, how very smart we are! 

Tweed. [with pretended conceit.] Oh, do you, 
think so? Pretty fair! pretty fair! [Crosses to R. 

Pantile. [sarcastically.| Ahem! did you give 
much for that coat ? 

Tweed. Well, not such a very great deal. 

Pantile. [aside.] What a hardened young sin- 
ner! [Aloud, sternly.] Young man, we feel com- 
passion for the forlorn, friendless youth, who, 
prompted by the cravings of hunger, purloineth 
the penny loaf from the unwary window of the 
unsuspecting baker ! 

Tweed. We do! we do! decidedly—hear, hear! 

Pantile. But no pity feel we for the juvenile 


delinquent, who, led away by a foolish fondness | 


for foppish finery, abstracteth the coat belonging 
to his neighbor. Aha! 

Tweed. [aside.] Oh, isn’t he pitching into me! 
[Aloud.] Bravo! bravo! very pretty—very pretty! 

Pantile. For all which reasons, young man, I 
demand to inspect the lining of that coat. 

[Seizing TWEEDLETON by collar. 

Tweed. [struggling with him.| Don’t, sir! what 
are you about, sir? You shall ot inspect my 
lining—no man shall inspect my lining! 


Re-enter BRACEBUTTON, R., carrying a hasket and 
wine-bottles. 


Pantile. [aside.] Bracebutton! how provoking! 
just as the clue was within my grasp. 

Brace. [shivering.] Br-r-r-r-r—I have left my 
coat on the banisters, I shall catch cold. Tl just 
pop on one of my other coats. [Approaches cup- 
board, which he enters, and, without looking at it, 
takes down blue cut-away. 

Tweed. [aside.| Devilish annoying! Another 
moment and Pantile would have been off the scent. 


[Sees BRACEBUTTON coming out of cupboard, and | 
unconsciously putting on the blue cut-away.] He’s | 


putting on the yokel’s blue cut-away! There will 
be a row presently ! 

Brace. [who has now unconsciously got on the 
blue cut-away, to PANTILE.] Pantile, my boy, 
what say you to a game of dominoes till dinner’s 
ready? Name your stakes. [Pulling out porte- 
monnaie from trousers pocket. | Money’s no object 
to me, you know. 

Pantile. [to BRACEBUTTON,|] Put your money 


in your purse, or it will be an object to somebody | 


else. 
Brace. Eb! 


Tweed. (aside, suspiciously.] They are whisper- | 


ing about me! I know they are. 


Pantile. [to BRACEBUTTON.] Hush! not a word! 
[Makes violent signs indicative of burlesque mys- 
tery. 


But I have a safe clue to | 


dress are inside the collar. [Bombastically.] Now — 
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_ brilliant idea ! 
_ Yes, yes! I see how to restore each coat to its 


' dominoes with Bracebutton. 
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Brace. [dragging him off.| Now then, Pantile, 
are you coming ? 
[Haxit, dragging PANTILE after him, L. 2 E. 
Tweed. (alone, nervously.) It’s all wrong again! 
they’ve gone off arm in arm! It will be all found 


out! I shall be kicked out—forbidden the house 


—prevented from ever seeing my Evelina! And 

when I think that it’s all through that little she- 

devil of a housemaid— 

Enter Kirry, carrying dinner things across the 
stage, from R. 2 E. 

Aha! the traitress comes! [Zo Kirry.] Snake! 

Kitty. [starting violently.| Lawks, it’s. the 
young conwick again ! I’m tremblin’ in every limb! 

Tweed. Are you aware that you have robbed a 
Toby of his youthful Evelina ? 

Kitty. [surprised.] Toby! Why, you don’t mean 
to say that you are the Toby Miss Evelina was 
a-tellin’ me on this morning ? 

Tweed. [tragically.| | am that Toby! 

Kitty. [continuing.| ‘The Toby she said she was 
so fond of ? 

Tweed. [astounded.] What! did she say she was 
fond of Toby ? 

Kitty. She did, young man, and no mistake. 

Tweed. [utterly overcome.| Here, just catch me, 
will you? [Turns round and falls against tray. 

Kitty. [alarmed.| Please, sir, don’t wriggle 
about, you’re upsetting the shrimp sauce ! 

Tweed. Shrimp sauce! [Starting up.] Aha! a 
[Seizing butter-boat from tray. | 


rightful owner ! 

Kitty. [alarmed.] Oh, in the name of gracious, 
what’s the matter with him ? 

Tweed. [with tragic intensity.| Girl! would you 
condemn a blooming youth to the cold doldy 
mungeon ? 

Kitty. [nervously.] No, sir! certainly not—by 
no means, sir! 

Tweed. [imperatively.| Then just upset this 
shrimp sauce over the coat now worn by Pantile! 

Kitty. [surprised.] Upset shrimp sauce over 
my individual master? Oh, sir, I cowldn’t do it ! 

Tweed. It’s easy enough; pretend to place it on 
the table and just give it a whish—so! 

[Brandishing butter-boat. 

Kitty. [alarmed.| Don’t, sir! yowll upset it 
over the carpet. 

Tweed. [pointing off L.] There he is, playing 
Quick! tip it over 
cleverly, and depend on Toby Tweedleton’s gen- 
erosity. [Aside.] When Toby Tweedleton’s salary 
israised. [Hwzit Kitty, L. 2 &. Looking anz- 


_tiously round. Aloud.] Oh, dear! oh, dear! Now, 


then, to gammon the country lad to return the 

coat I lent him, and cram it somehow on the back 

of its original owner. [Ruefully.] Vil never borrow 

a coat again without the owner’s written permis- 

sion—no, not to look like Beau Brummell ! 

Enter THISTLETOP, door in flat, R. C.; he has on 
coat with watered silk facings. 

Thistle. Strange sort o’ lass, that! Doesn’t 
seem to take any interest in anything. Talked to 
her about horses, dogs, plowing matches, donkey 
races—why, hang me if she didn’t walk off just 
as I was giving an interesting account o’ the very 


last prize-fight ! 


Tweed. [aside, looking at coat on THISTLETOP. ] 
I must get that coat off somehow ! 
Thistle. But, I say, they don’t seem to send the 
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refreshments about in these parts. Now down 
at Thistletop Farm we always have a quart 0’ ale 
before dinner, just to clear the road like. [ Grins. ] 
Ho, ho, ho! I say, young man, there’s a tavern 
round the corner—Illl toss you who pays. 

Tweed. {aside, struck by a sudden idea.) Vil 
have it off! [Alowd.] I never toss; but Ill tell 
you what I'll do with you—I’ll jwmp you for six 
penn’orth of cold something and water. 

Thistle. {surprised.] Jump me? you jump me! 
[ Going.] Ho, ho! you! Come on; from this line 
on the carpet, eh ? 

Tweed. All right. [Significantly.[ We'll take 
our coats off, you know? 

Thistle. Coats off, by all means. 

[ Takes off coat and lays it on table. 

Tweed. [aside.]| Off comes his coat! Now, if 
that little she-devil will only manage that shrimp 
sauce cleverly— 

Pantile. [without, L., roaring.) O-o-oh! what 
are you doing? it’s all running down my back. 

Kitty. [without, L.] Please, sir, it was quite a 
haccident—I didn’t go for to do it. 

Tweed. [looking off, L.| Hooray! here comes 
Kitty with the bobtail! Goodness gracious, what 
a fluster I’m in, to be sure ! 

Enter Kitty, L., seedy coat over her arm. 

Kitty. [shouting off as she enters.| All right, 
sir! T’ll rub it off with my apron, sir! 

Tweed. [hurriedly.] Now then, quick! give me 
that coat, and take old Pantile this. [ Takes seedy 
coat from Kitty, and gives her the coat with 
watered silk facings, which 'THISTLETOP has 
taken off. 

Kitty. [to TWEEDLETON, eagerly.] Al. right, 
sir; master is so short-sighted he won’t never 
notice the difference. 

Pantile. [without.| Now, then, with that coat! 
T’m catching cold! 


Kitty. Coming, sir, coming. [Aside.] Why, 


‘master will get his own identical coat back again! 


Well, this is a lark! [Hait L. 2 E. 

Tweed. [relieved. Aside.] So far, so good! It’s 
all right this time. [Laying seedy coat on arm- 
chair.] You stay there, old bob-tail. Ill keep on 
Bracebutton’s coat while I go and take leave of 
my sweet Evelina, and come back for you directly, 
old bob. [At door in flat, R. C., to 'THISTLETOP, 
who all this time, with his back turned, has been 
swinging his arms and making preparations for a 
tremendous jump.] That’s right, old boy! Swing 
your arms—get your muscle up—yow’re sure to 
win! [At door.] Oh! what a perspiration I am 
in, to be sure! [Exit door in flat, R. ©. 

Thistle. [takes tremendous jump and _ slips 
down.| That be about the size on it—beat that 
if you can. [ Sitting up and looking around.| Why, 
where is he? and where be the black coat the 
young fellow giv’d I? 

Enter BRACEBUTTON, L.2 E., 12 THISTLETOP’S 
blue coat. 

Brace. [surprised.| Halloa, Thistletop, my 
boy, what are you about? I thought you were 
with my beloved hoffspring. 

Thistle. Very likely, but— [Suddenly recognia- 
ing his blue coat on BRACEBUTTON.| Perhaps 
yowll take my blue coat off ! 


Brace. [surprised.] I take your blue coat off! | 
What the devil do you mean, sir? [Hzamining ¥ 


the coat he has on.| Halloa! why, it is blue! 
Thistle. 
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always was blue. 
if you please ! 

Brace. |puzzled.] But stop a bit; I can’t make 
this out—I can’t, by Jove! 

Thistle. [doggedly.| It strikes me I’ve got 
among a queer lot—I tell you I want my coat! 

Brace. All right, sir! all right, sir! you shall 
have it, sir—if it really is your coat. 

ee: [violently.] If! But I say that itis my 
coat: 

Brace. [taking off blue coat in a passion and 
throwing tt to ‘THISTLETOP.] Very well, sir; I 
don’t want your coat, or any other man’s coat, 
sir! Pve a dozen coats, sir—first-rate ones; I 
have, sir, by Jove, sir! [Taking up seedy coat 
Jrom arm-chair, and mechanically putting it on 
without looking at it.] And allow me to observe, 
sir, that you’ve been behaving in a very hupstart 
manner ! 

Thistle. [angrily.] Very likely, sir! 

Brace. And much more like a hedgehog than a 
hintelligent hanimal! 

Thistle. [offended.| Hedgehog, sir! Let me 
tell you it’s a queer sort 0’ place where you can’t 


[ll trouble you for that coat, 


_ take your coat off without somebody else putting 


it on, and where all manner of tricks be played 
olf [bawling] to rob you of your clothes! 

Brace. (bursting with rage.] Furzebush! sting- 
ing nettle! Get out of my house—I refuse you 
my hoftspring’s hand! 

Thistle. Glad of it! you have saved me the 


_ trouble of refusing it myself. [Roaring.] Haber- 
_ dasher ! 


Brace. [mad with rage.| He called me haber- 
dasher! I should like to throttle him! 

[Seizes THISTLETOP by the collar. 

Thistle. [struggling.| Aha! would you? 

{ Collars BRACEBUTTON. 

Brace. {alarmed.| Help! Murder! 

Finter, hastily, TWEEDLETON and EVELINA, door 
in flat, R., KITTY and PANTILE, R. 2 E. PAN- 
TILE now wears the coat with watered silk facings. 
Tweed. [surprised. Aside.| A row about the 

coat! I see it all! 

[Drags THISTLETOP away from BRACEBUTTON. 

All. Why, what’s the matter ? 

Brace. [| furious.| This rutfian says I have stolen 
his coat ! 

Thistle. I tell you I saw it on him! It’s my 
opinion youre a rum lot, the whole pack of you! 
Im off! Vl go back to Thistletop Farm—they 
be honest folks down there, at any rate! [Roar- 
ing at door.| Haberdasher ! 

[Lxit door in flat, R.C. 

Brace. | furious.] He said it again! [Rushes 
to door at back, and shakes his fist angrily after 
THISTLETOP. 

Tweed. [to EVELINA, delighted.] We've got rid 
of the chawbacon. Hooray ! 

Brace. [coming down—angrily.] I declare, I 
would sooner marry my daughter to a hignoble 
chimney-sweep! 

Tweed. [in a great flutter.| A swimney-cheep ! 
Then marry her to me! 

Brace. To you! [Struck by a sudden idea.] By 
Jove, Toby shall marry her—[angrily] if it’s only 
to spite that hagricultural rhinoceros ! 

[Shaking his fist, as before. 

Tweed. [in an ecstasy of delight.| Bliss unspeak- 
able! how jawfully holly ! 

[Takes EVELINA’S hand. 


Pantile. [starting and striking an imposing at- 
titude.| Hold! this marriage is impossible. 

All. [surprised.| What ! 

Pantile. [continuing.| That young man in the 
pepper-and-salts bas feloniously purloined a black 
tail-coat— 

All. [starting.] A black tail-coat ! 

Pantile. [continuing.| Appertaining unto me, 
Pantechnicon Pantile; and I only wish I knew 
where it was at this moment. 

Tweed. [with suppressed glee, nudging Krrry. 
Aside.] Now for a grand discovery ! 

Kitty. [feigning surprise.| At this moment, 
sir? Why, you’ve got it on your own identical 
shoulders ! 

Pantile. [starting violently.] Eh! this my coat? 
Impossible! [Amazed, trembling with apprehen- 
ston.] Here! somebody look if there’s a name and 
address inside the collar ! 


Tweed. { pulling back collar of PANTILE’S coat | 
and reading.| ‘ Pantechnicon Pantile, 17 Stump — 


Street.” 


Pantile. [utterly dumfounded with surprise.] — 
[falls back to back with | 
TWEEDLETON. Tableau.| Vm bewitched—bewil- | 


Then it ts my coat! 


dered—bedeviled ! 
Tweed. {supporting PANTILE, back to back. 
Aside, chuckling.| That’s a puzzler for him! 
Pantile. [suddenly starting wp.| But if this is 
my coat, where is the thing I had on just now? 


[Perceiving seedy coat on BRACEBUTYION.] Why, | 


surely—no—yes—can I believe my senses? Why, 
you've got it on—there’s no mistaking that brown 
patch ! 

Tweed. [surprised, starting. Aside.] My bob- 
tail, by jingo! 

Brace. [amazed, examining his coat.| Eh? 
what? how the devil’s this? 

Tweed. [flurried.| Everybody’s got on nobody's 
coat, and nobody’s got on somebody else’s! 

Brace. [utterly bewildered, takes off seedy coat, 
and dashes tt angrily on the ground.] But whose 
coat is it? 

Kitty. [picking it up. 
What, ain’t it your’n, sir? 

Brace. [angrily.| Not a bit of it! 

Kitty. [crossing to PANTILE.] Nor your’n, sir ? 

Pantile. [horrified.| Wouldn’t own such a thing! 

Kitty. [approaching 'TWEEDLETON, slyly.] I 
knows it ain’t your’n, sir? 

. Tweed. [alarmed.] Get out, will you! 

Brace. Here, take it into the garden—it will do 
to frighten away the crows! 


To BRACEBUTTON. | 


Tweed. Stop! [Takes coat from Kitry. Aside.] — 
My grandfather’s coat must not frighten away the | 
crows. [Aloud.] There is a distinguished foreigner | 


of my acquaintance who'll be glad of it; he’s just 
about my figure—I’ll try if it will fit him. [ Zakes 


off BRACEBUTTION’S coat and puts seedy one on.| — 


It doesn’t look so much amiss, after all—it’s poor 


in buttons, but it’s rich in moral. [Zo Audience.] | 
If you | 


Moral: never dress in borrowed plumes. 
haven’t a “ tail-coat” of your own, put up with a 
“frock”; if you haven’t a new fit-out, don’t be 


ashamed of an old one; corduroy that you can | 
pay for is far better than a court suit you can’t — 


afford; andif any one requires a practical illustra- 


tion of these precepts, why, let him drop in and | 


take a lesson from the adventures of TWEEDLE- 
TON’S TAIL-COAT. 
THE END. 
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Y Comic Scene, in One Act. 


BY HOWARD PAUL. 


CHARACTERS. 


Drury Lane Theatre, National Theatre, 
London, 1864. Washington, 1875. 
Oscar Maynard....... Mr. Howard Paul. Mr. Howard Paul. 
UU THD IO Ea AC OU Miss Rose Le Clerg. Miss Lizzie Robson. 
Kitty Budgeons (the 
landlady of 24 King 
Street, who, though 
mer ely visible thr ough 
a window, ws seen 
quite enough of, as 
the audience will am- 


CALS Ou 


Voices, and no end of sounds, from a fearful shriek to a light 
whisper, all of which have been pressed into this production to 
catch, if possible, the public ear. 


ScENE.—The scene represents a moonlit street, 
with houses R. and L. sides, with practicable up- 
stairs windows. A house on R. side (1st groove) 
bears the number 24, and asign— Baby Linen 
Warehouse”; and one on the left the number 4. 
Before the one on the R. is a doorstep. A sim- 
ilar doorstep is at the one L. A gas-lamp near 
door of R. house. The stage is half dark. 


Enter Lorrie at back, R. She seems agitated 
and looks back hurriedly. 


Lottie. Thank the fates Iam home at last, or, 
almost as good, opposite my own door. I do 
verily believe there has been a man pursuing me; 
at least, if he was not, he looked very like it, for 
he has been treading in my footsteps the last half 
hour. The wretch! All I saw of him was a 
white neck-tie and an umbrella. He is some 
jackanapes of a fellow who, I dare say, fancies 
himself irresistible, and supposes other people will 
join in the conviction. 
of the community can’t be exterminated by Act 
of Parliament, or transported to some desolate 
island, where they could indulge their peculiar no- 
tions without annoying unprotected females. Bless 
me, here I stand jabbering to myself in the cold, 


ply testify) .. . Mrs. Griffith. Miss Sinclair. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, get up! She threatened yesterday to serve me 
Mr. and Mrs. Green, 4 . . 
Mr. Smith, Disgdted Newnbure: out, because I scolded her for putting lard in the 
Mr. Jones, bread-and-butter pudding; and perhaps she is 
Mrs. Robinson, taking this opportunity of carrying her threat 


It is a pity that this class. 


and it’s after twelve o’clock. How imprudent of 
me, to be sure, to stay at the theatre until it was 
out. I ought to have been content with the first 
Six pieces, and got home in good season. But 
then the last piece was so beautiful. Only to 
think of thirty fairies, with such loves of white 
wings, dancing around a lady all silver and gold, 
and then suddenly disappearing through a great 
black rock, which I, poor innocent, thought was 
solid. [Knocks at door, L.| ‘They do such won- 
derful things at the theatres nowadays, it quite 
seems like conjuring. [nocks again.| No an- 
swer! I hope to goodness Betsy will hear me! 
There is no one at home but her. [Knocks again. ] 
She sleeps as if she had taken thirty drops of 
laudanum before retiring. [nocks.] How very 
foolish of me to have waited to see the black rock 
and the fairies. [Knocks.] I can’t lay on the 
doorstep, like a mat, all night. [Kynocks.] I 
wonder, now, if she hears me, and is too lazy to 


into execution. If it is so, I'll bread-and-butter 
and pudding her in a manner she won’t admire. 
Oscar. [without, R., sings. ] 


There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream ; 
With the single exception of— 
Et cetera, et cetera. 


Lot. [listening.] Who can that be? It’s a 
man’s stupid voice. It may be a robber! good 
gracious! and here I am, at midnight, alone, un- 
protected, almost heart-broken, and locked out. 
[Knocks at. the door rapidly.| Betsy, Betsy! I 
am pursued, chased, hunted, followed, run after, 
almost knocked down and robbed! [ Knocks 
loudly, and sinks exhausted at the doorstep. 


Enter OSCAR at back, R., his hat on one side of 
his head, a flower in the button-hole of his coat, 
and swinging his cane about in a dramatic style. 


Oscar. [sings. | 


There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream. 


Of course there is not. I wonder if love ever has 
any old dreams, as well as young ones! Iam in- 
clined to the opinion that the brandy I took at 
the public house in the next street has got into my 
head, for I notice ’'m rarely musical; but I’m in- 
debted to ardent spirits for the melody. [ Looking 
round.| Ah! home, as I’m a creature of impulse! 
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Good! it’s time. It must be after twelve; and I 
remember, at an early period of my life, being 
told that an hour’s sleep before midnight is as 
good as three after. Ill trust to luck, and take 
the three after, seeing I can’t have the one before. 
[ Goes to door on R. and Jeels in his pocket.) Eh ? 
the devil! where’s my latch-key? [Looks in 
his hat.] How foolish! I don’t keep anything in 
my hat but my head, and what I keep in my head 
is scarcely worth havi ing. [Strides about, eramin- 
ing his pockets, and sees Lorrrn.] Halloa! 
What’s that? I beg your pardon, have you got my 
latch-key ? 

Lot. [aside.| It’s the white neck-tie and the 
umbrella who was behind me. 

Oscar. [examining closer.] ‘Do my eyes deceive 
me,” as they say in the play? No, it is a woman. 
I do beg your pardon ; of course you haven’t got 
my latch-key! How could you have it, unless I 
dropped it, and you had been behind me and 
picked it up! ? 

Lot. [with agitation.] But, but, sir, indeed I 
didn’t pick it up. I—I—I’m only a woman. 

Oscar. Only a woman! you couldn’t be any 
thing better, if you were to try. Are you sure you 
are not aman in disguise ? 

Lot. (aside. ] I'm sure he’s one of the swell 
mob, by his manners and neck-tie. [Aloud.] I 
beg your pardon, sir, but are you a robber ? 

Oscar. A robber? Ha, ha! I’m the mildest, 
most harmless creature in the world. Compared 
with me, a dove would be desperate—a lamb fero- 
cious! Fancy a robber with a white neck-tie! 

Lot. [with alarm.] But perhaps you are a gen- 
tlemanly robber. 

Oscar. I see what you mean: a knave with 
nice manners; a thief of the perfumed, Claude 
Duval school ; a sweet-scented rascal, who would 
take snuff with one hand and pick your pocket 
with the other. No, I must disappoint you—I’m 
nothing of the sort. 

Lot. [aside.] I’m confident he is here to annoy 
me. [Aloud.] I’m not disappointed ; but you 
don’t know where you are. 

Oscar. [aside.| She sees I’ve been drinking. 
[Aloud.] Don’t know where Iam? Yes, I do—in 
King Street. 

Lot. You must have lost your way. 

Oscar. [aside.| Perhaps she has been drinking, 
as well as myself. How curious, now, if we had 
both been drinking ! 

Lot. Yes, sir, youare making a great mistake. 

Oscar. In what way ? 

Lot. You have no business here. 

Oscar. [aside.] Come, that’s cool! Ha, ha! 

Lot. For I live in this street. 

Oscar. Suppose you do? That don’t prevent 
other people from living here. Itis not customary, 
generally, to occupy the whole of a street. I also 
live in this street. 

Lot. Are you sure ? 

Oscar. In this world it’s not well to be sure of 
anything. But if you live in this street, why don’t 
you go home, and not stay here in the ‘cold ? 

Lot. Iam at home. 

Oscar. I see: you live in the street. I take you 
at your word. 


Lot. I mean this is where I live, in this house, | 


number four, but unfortunately I’m locked out. 
Oscar. Have you knocked ? 
Lot. Until my wrist aches. 


ing locked out is even worse. 
bad job. 
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Oscar. And I live here, at twenty-four, almost 
opposite. 


Lot. [aside.] This may bea mere ruse. [Alowd.] | 


If you live, then, as you say, at twenty-four, why 
don’t you go indoors, and not remain in the str eet ? 

Oscar. Like you, I’m almost locked out ; at least, 
I’ve lost my latch-key, which is something to- 
wards it. 

Lot. [sneezing.| I shall get my death of cold! 

Oscar. Y’m not to be sneezed at in that way, I 
can tell you. Perhaps you don’t believe that this 
is my domicile. I'll prove it thus—[knocks] thus— 
[knocks] thus. [Anocks.] I hope old Kitty will 
hear me ; but sheis as deaf asa post, so my chances 
are not favorable. Besides, being rheumatic, she 
has a mortal aversion to getting up in the night. 
[Anocks.] Unless Morpheus squeezes her tighter 
in his arms than I should like to, she ought to 
hear that. [To Lorrre.] I’m afraid we are both 
doomed to share the street together. Never mind; 
it’s wide enough for two. 

Lot. It’s all very fine for you to be so easily 
reconciled, but I consider it a dreadful affair. 

Oscar. [aside. ] Poor thing! It’s bad enough 
for aman to be locked out, but for one of the gentler 
sex it is too bad. [ Aloud. ] If 1 were to knock at 
your door, and you at mine, I wonder if that 
would answer any better ? 

Lot. I don’t see the philosophy of your propo- 
sition. 

Oscar. I have a still better plan: we will both 
knock together. Perhaps the mutual noise will 
produce its effect. Now, then! [They both knock 
at their respective doors at the same time. 


DUET—Oscar and LOTTIE. 


AiIR—From ‘ Leonie.” 


Oscar, Why don’t she come, I wonder, now ? 

I’m out, which she should know ; ; 
I must kick up a dreadful row, 

Tf she is thus so slow. 
I will knock the door quite down,‘ 
And wake up half the town; 
Now what can make her thus so slow ? 

But from the door I must not go. 
[Last two lines repeated. 


Dot. To be locked out all night, I vow,: 

And to walk here to and fro, 
And watch the moon, or count the stars, 

Ts shameful—that I know ! 
But very much I fear 
My knocks she will not hear ; 
How cruel ‘tis to serve me so! 

But from the door I must not go. 
[Last two lines repeated. 


‘Must I stay in the street all night ? 
[Knocks to music. 
Must I remain till broad daylight ? 
[Knocks to music. 
No, I’ll knock until she hears, 
These sounds must reach her ears. 
Now what can make her thus so slow ? 
But from the door I must not go 
[Last two lines repeated. 


Oscar. 
Lot. 


ENSEMBLE. 


Both. But from the door I must not go, 


But from the door I must not go. 
Oh, what can make her thus so slow ? 
But from the door I must not gO. 
[At the end of the duet they both knock loudly. 


Oscar. Tt’s bad enough to be locked in, but be- 
I give it up asa 
If they were not dead and buried they 
would have heard that. 

Lot. I fancy the servant hears, but, owing me 
a grudge, will not get up. 
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| moon. 
_ was a female, instead. [Bowing.] Good morning, 
_ miss, I hope I may never have the pleasure of see- 
_ Ing you again— 
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Oscar. {aside.] I wouldn’t be her in the morn- | 


ing for something. 
Lot. [half apart.| How very silly of me to stay 


- out so late—I’m shivering with cold. 


Oscar. Asyou say, it islate. But nevermind ; the 
moon, silvery pet, shines beautifully overhead, and 
I never saw so many stars out at once—did you ? 

Lot. I don’t feel like star-gazing; and as for the 


moon, if there were a dozen of them shining all 


at once, I wouldn’t look at them. 

Oscar. [aside.| Poor creature—she’s cold, and 
that makes her cross. [Aloud.] Now, if I ask you 
something, don’t think it rude. Where have 
you been ? 

Lot. Not that it concerns you at all, but I was 
at the theatre. 

Oscar. I was there also. Youdidn’t happen tosee 
me, did you? That’s rather remarkable, is it not ? 

Lot. There were a great many others there be- 
sides us, so I confess I don’t recognize anything 
very remarkable. 

Oscar. AS we can’t get in, let us talk and be 
sociable. Ill ask you questions and you'll answer 
them, or you ask me questions and I'll answer 
them, or we’ll both ask each other questions and 
both answer them, whichever way youlike. Now, 
then, ’ll commence. Are you fond of a play? 

Lot. Now and then. 

Oscar. I'm fond of a play, too, now and then. 
You and I are exces- 
sively similar. 

Lot. In what respect ? 

Oscar. In respect to having been to the play, 


_ and liking it now and then. 


Lot. There, I fancy, the resemblance stops. 

Oscar. I hope it does not. It isa great mistake 
for anything to stop. The world was made to go 
on, or go round, which is much the same—prog- 
ress, advancement, is the order of the day—of the 
night, too, I[may add. Rest assured, miss, noth- 
ing should stop. 

Lot. Except your terrible tongue. 
that stops, the better. 

Oscar. [aside.] It’s rather odd, but I’ve been 


The sooner 


_ told that before. 


its [coughing.| I shall be laid up—I know I 
shall. 

Oscar. Yowll get your death of cold if you stand 
still. Suppose you accept my arm, and we'll take 
a stroll to Liverpool and back; by that time it will 
be daybreak. 

Lot. [ironically.| You are very kind, but I pre- 
fer to be alone. Good thought! Ihave a friend 
in the next street. It’s rather an awkward hour 
of the night— 

Oscar. Of the morning, I beg your pardon. 

Lot. Well, of the morning, then, to claim a 


_ friend’s hospitality; but I see nothing else left for 
| me to do. 


And ll remain here and watch the 
They say there is a man in it. I wish it 


Oscar. 


Lot. Sir! 

Oscar. In a similar situation—locked out. 

Lot. Good morning, sir. I trust you never 
may. I hope I shall be able to find a lodging at 
my friend’s—I am almost perished with the cold. 

[She says this as she goes off at back, tu. 


Oscar. It’s not often I am positive—very posi- jdo a thing—I— 


tive, at least—but I fancy I have heard that voice 
before; but where, is the difficult point to deter- 
mine. I mustn’t get sentimental here in the cold. 
[Relapsing into a thoughtful attitude.| 1 should 
liked to have seen her face, though. One just de- 
fines sufficient by this light to see nothing at all 
clearly. [Changing his manner.| Let me see, 
how shall I pass away the time? I wish I could 
make old Kitty hear me. [Knocks loudly.| Ym 
allin a shiver. [mnocks again.] What business 
has a woman to be deaf who takes lodgers? Tl 


Vl sing out ‘‘ Milk,” perhaps that will stir her. 
[Cries ‘* Milk,” in imitation.] Mie-iaw! I wish I 
had a hand-organ with ‘ Billy Barlow ” on it—ld 
give her a dose of grinding she’d remember some 
time. [Imitates the crowing of a cock.| She rises 
early, perhaps that will rouse her—no! [Knocks.] 
Confound the old insect—it’s no go! she must have 
fallen a prey to apoplexy, or some dreadful mal- 
ady. What shall I do to pass away the time? 
[ Takes book from his pocket.| I wonder if I can 
read? No, the moon is not bright enough to read 
this fine type. Oh, I know what I'll do, I'l] smoke. 
[ Replaces book and takes out cigar-case from his 
pocket.| Just one left—now where shall I get fire ? 
[Looking at the gaslight.| I wish they would bring 
lamp-posts nearer to the earth. [Twists a play- 
bill—tries to light it at lamp—fails.| I can’t do 
it, and without fire what use are all the cigars this 
side of Havana? [Looking off, R.] There goes a 
man smoking, I’ll just borrow a Kittle of his fire. 
I say, hi, hi! [Exit at back, R., calling. 


Kirry opens the upstairs window of house R., and 
obtrudes her head, on which is a large comic 
night-cap. 


Kitty. [grufily.| Who’s that knocking at the 
door? [Looking down.] I don’t see anyone. It 
can’t be Oscar, for he’s got a latch-key. Iwas so 
long finding my slippers they must have gone 
away. I suppose it was some drunken wag play- 
ing tricks with the knocker. What a fool I was 
to get up! This night air will make my rheumatiz 
worse. If I catch anybody botherin’ with the 
street door, I’ll empty this jug of water over them. 

[Shuts down window fiercely. 


Re-enter LOTTIE, L. 


Lottie. [hearing the window shut down.| What 
was that? I thought I heard a noise at the win- 
dow. [Looking up at the window of house L.| No, 
all is dark and silent. How unfortunate! Mary 


Connor and her mamma gave up their apartments | + 
yesterday, and have gone to live at Putney. | 


[Looking round.] I wonder if that young man 


so; he is not here. 


while ago. Ill knock once more. 


to fate and the doorstep. [Sits on doorstep, and 
seems to grow drowsy.] I don’t know whether it’s 


to close in spite of all I can do. 


to sleep. [Nodding.] And when—I—say—I won’t 
[Falls off asleep. 
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the walk, or the night air, or the hour, or the |; 
play, or what, but I feel so sleepy my eyes seem | 
[ Yawning, and | 
speaking slowly.| I declare, I won’t—I won't go | 45 


succeeded in making himself heard? I suppose | 
I wish I had the same good | 
luck. I don’t know why, but I fancy I recognize |Z 
his voice, or one like it; but it’s one I knew a long |% 
[She knocks.] |} 
It’s no use; I suppose I may as well resign myself |z 
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never lodge with a baby linen merchant again. |% | 
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Enter OSCAR, R., smoking. 


Oscar. What distinguished people one meets at 
night! The man who gave me a light was Louis 
Napoleon—at least, if it wasn’t he, it was some- 
body like the prints of him, which is all the same. 
| Walking about, stamping his feet.| 1 wonder if 
my little neighbor succeeded in finding a lodging 
at her friend’s? I suppose so. I wish I had a 
friend to whom I could apply. How devilish cold 
it is, to be sure, and I’m getting sleepy, as well. 


SONG—OSCAR. 
ArR—“* On Yonder Rock Reclining.” 


How I should like a snooze now, 

I'd give the world for forty winks ; 
On this doorstep I'd repose, 

But ’tis too cold, methinks. 
No warm, snug cloak enfolds me, 

The cheerless sky bends o’er my head, 
And the gas-lamp seems to say, 

“Why don’t you go to bed ?” 


Tremble! [Shivering. 
Perhaps my brain is heated, 
I faney I hear repeated, 
“Go to bed! Go to bed! [Yawning. 
Go to bed!” 


During the last part of the song, which he sings 
with a drowsy air, he sits on doorstep, and goes 
to sleep. Cries without of “Fire! Fire!” at 
back, R. 


Lot. and Oscar. [simultaneously.| Who’s there ? 
[ They run up against each other.| Who is that ? 

Oscar. Hallo! I believe I was asleep. 

Lot. How curious, so was I, and I was having 
such a pleasant dream about old times and my 
native home. [VOICES without cry “ Fire!” She 
screams, and shows agitation. 

Oscar. You had better stay near me, there may 
be danger. [Fre at back, r.] I believe the whole 
neighborhood is in flames. [She faints, he supports 
her.| Poor creature, the agitation has caused her 
to faint. What shall I do to revive her, I won- 
der? [Fanning her with his hat.] Fresh air, and 
plenty of it, is good in these cases, they say. 

Lot. [reviving.] Where am I? 

Oscar. In the old location, and still locked out. 

Lot. I do believe I fainted. 

Oscar. You did, indeed. 

Lot. This being in the open air all night is 
dreadful, is it not ? 


me rude; don’t think I presume on the fact of 


your being locked out; but, to pass away the time, 


Suppose we amuse each other by relating each 
other’s history ? What do you say ? 

Lot. My history is not a very entertaining one. 

Oscar. When it is to pass away such dull hours 
as these, anybody’s history would afford some en- 
tertainment. Now you said you were dreaming of 
your native home—where was that, pray ? 

Lot. It seems very odd to exchange confidences 
with a stranger here in the street. Still, I don’t 

ind telling you—Windermere. 
Oscar. Is it possible? Why, Windermere is 
my native place. 
Lot. Indeed! 
Lee family ? 

Oscar. The Lees? I should say I had, indeed. 
But I haven’t seen any of them for years—not 
since I was quite a lad, in fact. Little Lottie Lee, 
as we used to call her, was one of my village 
sehoolmates. 


Perhaps you have heard of the 


Lot. [with surprise.] And, strange to say, the 
little Lottie Lee you speak of [with a low cour- 
tesy| is your very humble servant. 

Oscar. Can it be possible? Lottie Lee, my old 
schoolmate! Hurrah! hurrah! [Embracing her.] 
Only to think of meeting you. 

Lot. [repelling him with slight hauteur.| I con- 
fess I have not the pleasure of remembering you. 
Oscar. Don’t you remember Oscar Maynard ? 

Lot. [with a confused surprise.| Oscar May- 


nard? Why, soit is! Do you know I thought I | 


had heard your voice before. It set me to think- 

ing three or four times. [ He embraces her. 
Oscar. Why, Lottie, how changed youare! You 

used to be a little fat dumpling of a thing; now 


you are tall and stately, and—oh! I must have | 


another embrace. [He turns her round gaily. 

Lot. And how you have altered! It has been 
so many years since I saw you. Then you were 
the picture of a nice country lad— 

Oscar. I know—a rosy young rascal, with a 
color like a peach. 

Lot. But now you look like a fast young man 
about town—and a slightly dissipated one, I fear. 

Oscar. Oh, dear, no! I’m always in bed by ten 
o'clock, except to-night ; but I’m locked out, you 
know. Well, I can’t help thinking that this is the 
oddest little adventure I ever hope to experience. 
Only think of our living in the same street, both 
being locked out, and discovering each other at 
this unusual hour of the morning! 

Lot. It is like an incident out of a novel. 

Oscar. [looking up.] Hallo! day is breaking at 
last, and I think I felt a big drop of rain. Now 
Vl lay you a wager that my door is open first. 

Lot. What shall the wager be ? 

Oscar. A marriage license, fresh from Doctors’ 
Commons, against your heart and hand. 

Lot. [after a moment's reflection.] Done! 

Oscar. Done! [VOICES without at back sing 
“We won’t go home till morning.”] It seems to 
me there are people in the world who so far forget 
themselves as never to go to bed. 

Lot. We had better not be seen. [They go to 
their respective doors and knock ; the stage is seen 
to grow gradually light. 

Oscar. I think I hear old Kitty moving. 

Lot. [listening.| Some one is stirring inside. 


Kitty. [opens the window, R.] The noise still | 
Oscar. It can’t be helped now. Don’t think | continues. | 


It must be Oscar. Who's there ? 

Oscar. So you have heard me at last. 
don’t be in a hurry. 
about five hours. 

Kitty. I thought it must be you. 
latch-key—let yourself in. 

[Throws it down and exits. 

Oscar. Thank you. [Lorrre’s door is seen to 
open at the same moment. 

Lot. My door is open; you have lost! 

Oscar. Won, you mean. Here’s the key; so my 
door is as good as open. 


ve only been knocking 


Several DISGUSTED NEIGHBORS pop their heads | 
Seeing | 


Jrom windows, all with night-caps on. 
OSCAR, who is in Cc. of the stage, one throws an 
old boot at him, another a candlestick, another a 
slipper, etc. One of the NEIGHBORS (a female) 
drops her night-cap from head, which has a wig 
in it; she shrieks and retires. Kirry returns 
to her window, and shakes a warming-pan an- 
grily at OSCAR, who acknowledges the presence 
of the NEIGHBORS by a variety of mock bows. 
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Disgusted Neighbor, No. 1. Who the devil has|my gingham first. Do you know I shouldn’t mind 


been making all that noise ? 


Disgusted Neighbor, No.2. Where is the wretch?| could meet with a similar adventure. 


I’ve not had a wink of sleep all night ! 
Disgusted Neighbor, No. 3. Police! Police! 
Disgusted Neighbor, No. 4. [a female.] Oh, my 
beauty, I should like to be behind you! 
Disgusted Neighbor, No. 1. [calling across to 
No. 3.] I say, Brown, aren’t you ashamed to let 
your wife come to the window in that state ? 


| Another shower of boots and slippers, cries of ‘‘ Po- 


lice,” and shrieks, and they all retire from the 

windows. OSCAR throws them back, and Lot- 

TIE, to keep clear of the mélée, takes shelter at L. 

side in her doorway. 

Oscur. [throwing a remaining boot at a win- 
dow.] Accept my compliments, and this to boot. 
Poor Lottie is frightened out of her wits, I sup- 
pose. Where is she, I wonder? [Seeing her. 

Lot. [emerging from doorway.] Well, these are 
nice goings on, I must say. 


being locked out every night of the week, if I 
What, 
though I did lose my latch-key, I have found what 
is still better, an old schoolmate, and, I think 
everybody will admit, a deuced nice girl. [Ad- 
vancing.| Ladies and gentlemen— 

on If you please, I should like to speak the last 
word. 

Oscar. The last word—how like a woman! 
Certainly ! [Leading her forward, and presenting 
her with the flower in his coat.| Do me the favor. 

Lot. Thank you. [Zo Audience. ] 


The author of this squib—a youngish stager— 
This morning laid with me a curious wager: 
A box of gloves against some little token 
You'd hiss to-night what’s set down to be spoken. 
’ T have my doubts—so much the taste demands— 
But then my gloves depend upon your hands. 
And in these ieee of stupid prose and rhymes, 
It’s well to leave the beaten track sometimes ; 
So if I win the gloves, I'll have no doubt 
That from your hearts I’m by no means LOCKED OvT. 


Oscar. La, bless you, London life is full of| | He escorts her to the L. D., under the umbrella, 


vagaries. [Rain heard.| By Jove, it’s raining! 
Lot. Dear me, it’ll ruin my bonnet. 
Oscar. [raising wmbrella.| Never; Ill sacrifice 


kisses her hand, and runs into house R. 


THE END. 


COSTUMES.—MODERN. 
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EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means. Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
Upper Entrance: M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE POSITIONS.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. 
facing the audience. 


D. Left Door;.2 E. Second Entrance; U. E. 
The reader is supposed to be on the stage, 


JNO Ma 


SCENE.— Wood. Sunlight effect. Overture: Ros- 
sinv’s ‘* Cenerentola” Overture. 


Discover SCHOOL GIRLS seated, standing, reclin- 
ing, forming picture about the stage, 1 &. 
BELLA, book in hand, standing by set tree, L. ©. 
NAOMI sitting up on bank, R. C. front. LAURA, 
L. front, on bank. 


Bella. [reading.| ‘‘ Then the two:elder sisters 
stepped into a beautiful coach, and drove off to 
the king’s palace, leaving poor Cinderella all alone 
to return to her place in the chimney-corner, 
where she said: ‘I wish—’ but she sobbed so that 
she could not speak any further. 
mother, [childishly, reverently] who was a fairy—” 
Tilly. A fairy ! 

[ Clasps her hands, looks up in awe. 


Then her god- | 


Naomi. I wish my godmother was a fairy! 
Milly. So do I! 

All. So do all of us! 

Naomi. Be quiet, girls! Go on, please, Bella. 


Bel. [reads.| ‘‘ Who was a fairy, said: ‘If you 
will be a good girl you shall go.’ But Cinderella 
said: ‘I can’t go in these filthy rags.’ ” 

All. Poor thing ! 
fi Nee If I didn’t have nice dresses, I should | 

ie ! 


Bel. [reads.] ‘‘'Then her godmother made her 
go out into the garden and fetch n a pumpkin, 
which she took, and scooped out the inside—” 

Hetty. Was it nice? 

[ The GIRL next to HETTY silences her playfully. 

Bel. [reads.| ‘‘Scooped out the inside, leaving 
nothing but the rind, which she turned into a 
beautiful coach gilded all with gold !” 

All. [delighted.| Oh! 

Naomi. Bravo, pumpkin! 
pumpkins ”! 

All. ’Sh! 

Mil. Go on, Bella. 

Bel. [reads.| ‘‘ Then the godmother went to 
the mouse-trap, and took out six mice, all alive—” 

Naomi. [in disgust.| Ugh! I hate mice! 

Laura. [yawns.] I don’t know how it is, but 
fairy tales always make me sleepy. Ah! 

[Falls asleep on L. front bank. 

Bel. [reads.] ‘* When she touched them with 
her wand, they turned into six fine dapple-gray 
horses.” 

All. Oh, my 

Bere Adan with lizards she made the running- 
footmen, and with the pumpkin seeds some to 
stand behind the coach, six feet high.” 

All. Six feet! oh, my! 

Bel. [reads.] ‘‘ But poor Cinderella sat crying in 
the corner, looking at her poor ragged gray dress, 
and said: ‘But I can’t go to the ball in these 
rags,’ when the fairy touched her with her wand, 
and her rags turned into a magniticent ball dress.” 

All. [in ecstasy.] Dear me! ol! 

Bel. ,reads.| “Covered all over 
brightest jewels !” 

All. Oh! 

Naomi. I should like to be godmothered like 
that ! 

_ Bel. [reads.] ‘So Cinderella got into the coach 
and drove off.” 

Naomi. [imitates flourish of a stage-driver’s | 
horn in the old driving days.| Tan-ta-ra-ta-ra- 


ta-ra! 
Go on, Bella. 


That was ‘‘some 


with the 


All. Hush ! silence! 
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[Act I, Scene 1, 


Bel. [reads.| ‘As soon as she arrived at the 
palace, the king’s son came out to receive her at 
the door—” 

Mil. Oh, I should like to see a king’s son ! 

[All murmur assent. 

Naomi. Pooh! he’s not different from other 
_ men, only that he has two crowns to his head. 

Til. [solemnly.| And often no soul! 

All. Oh! 

Bel. [reads.| ‘‘ And asked her to permit him 
to lead her to the dance.” 

Mil. Ab, I should like to dance with a prince! 

All. So should we all! 

Bel. ‘‘For the prince had fallen in love with 
her—” 

All. [doubtfully.] Oh! 

Naomi. And why shouldn’t he? 
princes fall in love, like ordinary folks. 

Mil. Only it is much better. 

Til. Bella, what is love ? 

Mil. Oh, I don’t believe even you big girls can 
tell what it is!” 

Naomi. [loftily.| Pooh! everybody knows what 
love is! 

Mil. What is it, then? 

Naomi. It is—it is— Who has got a diction- 
ary? [ALL laugh.] You'll find it there. 

Til. And my sister says that 1s the only place 
where you will find it. 

Mil. And my father says it is all moonshine. 

Naomi. 'Then how bright and mellow it must be! 

Til. When it is at its full. 

Naomi. It is always at that. 

Mil. But what is love ? 

Til. No one knows. 

Naomi. When it comes it brings all its own 
story, like a new teacher who brings with him all 
his own books. 

Til. We have a music-master to teach us 
music—why don’t we have a love-master to teach 
us love? 

All. Ah, why not ? 

Naomi. Love is not like geography and the use 
of globes—love is an ‘‘ extra.” Somebody says 
love and fortune come to us when we sleep. Ask 
Laura what love is. 

Mil. [shakes LAURA.] Laura, what is love ? 

Lau. [sleepily lifts her head, stares round.] 
Am I not truly thine own? [All totter. 


inter MRS. SUTCLIFFE, R. 2 E., who comes down 
to Cc. All the GIRLS rise and form two rows, one 
each side of her. 


Mrs. Sutcliffe. Well, young ladies, what is the 
cause of all your merriment—what has led to so 
general an exhibition of hilarity ? 

Naomi. We have a question to ask you. 

Mil. Yes; what is love? 

[Mrks. SUTCLIFFE is amazed. 

All. What is love? 

Het. Yes, what is love ? 

Mrs. S. [stammers.] ‘ What is love?” Really, I 
—I— Oh, [% relief] here is the doctor ! 


Enter DR. SUTCLIFFE, R. 2 E., walking with um- 
brella used as a cane. Salutes all the GrrLs 
by lifting hat. 

Mrs. S. Doctor, I have had the most extraor- 
dinary question proposed to me. 

Dr. S. Indeed, my dear ? 

Girls. [eagerly.| What is love? 


I suppose 


Het. Yes, what is love ? 

Dr. S. What is love? [Gravely.] The cunei- 
form inscriptions on the Babylonic marbles [the 
GIRLS turn away disappointed) having only re- 
cently been deciphered, I will confine myself to 
the comparatively more modern ideas on the sub- 
ject prevalent among the ancient Greeks. Love 
was known to them as Hros—but there were 
three separate Eroses. In the first place, the Eros 
of the ancient Cosmogony, whom Hesiod men- 
tions in his works, known hence as the Cosmogonie 
Eros. Hem! Secondly, [G1rR1s are disgusted, and 
talk among themselves. Mrs. SuTCLIFFE folds 
her hands, and, half shutting her eyes, listens com- 
placently| there was the Eros of the sages, who 
maintained it was only the personification of an 
unsubstantial essence, and this was called the 
Philosophie Eros. Hem! And lastly, there was 
the Eros of the degenerate Greeks, who said, 
erroneously—erroneously, that theirs was the 
first of the Eroses—the parentage of Eros. 

Mrs. S. [wakes up, coughs.) Ahem ! 

Dr. S. The parentage of Eros— [Mrs. Sur- 
CLIFFE gives him a look.| Ah! the parentage of 
Kros—hem, hem! is doubtful. The generally re- 
ceived idea was that he was the son of Zeus— 
that is, Jupiter—and of Aphrodite—that is 
Venus-— 

Mrs. S. [coughs.] Hem! 

Dr. S. So that he would be both son and grand- 
son of—of— [Mrs. SurciirFe looks at him 
meaningly. He starts. To her.) I beg pardon, 
my dear. [Aloud.] That is love! I mention this 
because—because [quickly] I am about to say 
no more on the subject 

[faint chuckle to himself. 

Naomi. I know what love is! [ALL start, and 
Dr. and MRS. SUTCLIFFE are horrified. 

Mrs. S. Bless me! 

Dr. S. How forward the child is! 

Naomi. Yes. [Draws BELLA to her.] I love 
Bella and Bella loves me—don’t you, Bella ? 

Dr. S. [relieved.] Ah! right, for we all love 
Bella. Indeed, who could help loving her? [Mrs. 
SUTCLIFFE expresses distaste to what is being 
said.| Goodness and affection must always com- 
mand the good opinion of those around us. 

Naomi. [aside to BELLA.] Don’t he talk like a 
copy-book! 

Dr. S. [to BELLA.] I suppose you brought the 
girls here to perfect them in their botanical 
studies ? 

Naomi. [aside.] To lie in clover and sigh for 
heart’s-ease ! 

Mrs. 8. Young ladies, if you have sufficiently re- 
posed from your stroll in the woods, we will proceed 
in another direction before returning to resume 
our self-imposed tasks. [All the GirLs form a line, 
some in pairs, others playing with garlands. They 
sing “Come away, elves!” or a similar school- 
girls’ chorus, and go slowly off L. 2. BELLA, at 
the end of the line, hastily returns to wake wp 
LAuURA, fallen sleep again, and exits with LAURA, 
L.2 E. The song 1s continued diminuendo after 
exit of all. MRS. SUTCLIFFE 0” DR. SUTCLIFFE’S 
L.] Really, my dear doctor, you will persist in 
commending, absurdly praising up that girl Bella 
—it’s setting a bad example before all the young 
ladies. A most pernicious example! 

Dr. S. Poor Bella! does not she, more than 
they, require words of cheer and praise? She is 
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Act I, Scene 1.] rrt 


_ [Faint chuckle, aside.| I can’t bear prigs. 
_aprig. [Aloud.] Come, my dear. 


_ his foot] except Bella! 
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that sad social anomaly, a pupil-teacher. Alas !, 


Besides, Bella is so pretty and so young. 
Mrs. S. [querulously.| Ah! that’s it—so young! 
Cruel Theodore ! 
Dr. S. My dear! 
Mrs. S. 'To remind me of my early years! 
[ Affected, sobbing. 
Dr. S. That is very far from my intentions! 
[Mrs. SUTCLIFFE takes seat by L. ©. tree. 
Mrs. S. You are forever dwelling on the fleet- 


_ ing and unsubstantial charms of youth. 


Dr. S. [coughs.| Ahem! 

Mrs. S. Ah! as if I do not remember five-and- 
thirty years ago— 

Dr. S. You are continually dinning it into my 
ears—so [ am not likely to forget it. 

Mrs. S. It is cruel of you. 

Dr. S. Because I danced three times with a 
pretty girl. Surely thirty-five years of conjugal 


_ devotion should obliterate— 


Mrs. S. We had been seven years married then. 

Dr. S. Surely you would not imagine— 

Mrs. S. Not for a minute; but then—ah, me! 
we are getting old together. 

Dr. S. I can’t help that! It cannot have been 


_ so heinous a crime as to earn a life-long penalty 
_—the paying attentions to a pretty girl, under 


Such circumstances; the host was hospitable, the 
negus was strong, and the young lady’s conver- 
sation exhilarating! Come, [seated beside Mrs. 
SUTCLIFFE on her R.] you won’t be hard on 
Theodore? Don’t be hard on Theodore ! 

[Takes her hand affectionately. 


Enter MR. KRUX, R. 2 E., eyes bent on open book 


in hand, coming down R. Cc. 


[DR. SUTCLIFFE rises.] Well, Mr. Krux, so you 
are enjoying the beautiful day ! 
Krux. No, sir, I am enjoying this beautiful 
book. [DR. and MRS. SUTCLIFFE come down L. C. 
Dr. S. Ab! what is it? 


Krux. [hollow voice.] Hervey’s Meditations on 


the Tomb. 

Dr. S. Oh! rather incongruous. 

Krux. Not to my taste, sir. The green mea- 
dows, the shining waters, the bloom of the flowers, 


the twittering of the birds—all these smack of 


mortality, and tend my thoughts to the grave. 
Mrs. S. Good gracious ! 
Dr. S. They don’t do anything of the sort to 
me. They send my thoughts back to the past. 
Mrs. S. Not to thirty-five yearsago, Theodore? 
Dr. S. Not to thirty-five years ago! Certainly 
not to thirty-five years ago—to thirty-four or to 
thirty-six years, my dear, but we won’t say to 
thirty-five! Come along, my love. [Mrs. Sur- 
CLIFFE takes DOocToR’s arm.] We will not in- 
trude on your inspiriting meditations, Mr. Krux. 
He’s 


[Exit with Mrs. SUTCLIFFE, L. 2 E. 

Krux. [alone, contemptuously.]| Upstarts! I 
hate those people! I hate most people! I hate 
most things, [starts as if he saw a worm on the 
ground, stamps and grinds supposed worm under 
When I see her I feel as 
if—[hesitates for words] as if I could bite her! 
[Looks off L. 1 £.] Ob! here she is. 


Enter BELLA, reading book; crosses to R. 1 E. 


Bella! Bella! [BELLA stops and turns at R. C.] 
Where are you going ? 


OO i 3 


Bel. Going to fetch Mrs. Sutcliffe’s overshoes. 
Krux. Stay one moment. 
Bel. I was told not to loiter. 
Krux. What are you reading ? 
Bel. Fairy tales. 
Krux. [sneering.| An! 
Bel. What’s your book ? 
Krux. Hervey’s Meditations, a different sort of 
literature. Come, sit down. 
[| They sit by L. C. tree, he on t. 


Bel. [reads.] ‘The king’s son then came and | 


sat beside her. He was a most handsome young 
man, and his conversation filled her with delight.” 

Krux. Bella, what a beastly world this is. 
There’s a question I wanted to ask you. 

Bel. You must be quick, then. 

pak a Bella, Mr. and Mrs. Sutcliffe are getting 
old. 

Bel. They are not getting old; they are old. 

Krux. And therefore will soon die. 

Bel. [starts.] What a dreadful thought ! 

Krux. We are all worms! So are Mr. and Mrs. 
Sutcliffe. All men must die some time. The 
doctor and Mrs. Sutcliffe cannot escape that fate. 

Bel. But Mrs. Sutcliffe is not a man. 

Krux. She ought to have been. The doctor 
and Mrs. Sutcliffe are getting old, and may be 
soon expected to die. Then they cannot carry on 
the school. Who is to carry on the school ? 


Bel. I don’t know. Idon’t like to think about | 


such things. 

Krux. [unctuously.] Ido. I repeat, who is to 
carry on the school? I am the only resident 
master. I am known to all the parents and to 
the pupils— 

Bel. Alas, yes! 

Krux. And, I hope, loved by them. 

Bel. No! not loved—feared. 

Krux. [placidly.| It’s thesame thing in schools. 
Bella, you are learned. 

Bel. Oh, no! Tm not. 

Krux. Yes, you are. So am I. You under- 
stand, too, all about the kitchen, making of pies 
and puddings, washing and doing up linen. You 
are an orphan ? 

Bel. [sadly.| Yes, an orphan. 

Krux. SoamI. You have no relations ? 

Bel. No! 

Krux. No more have I. You have no friends ? 

Bel. Oh, yes! [Smiles and her face loses its sad 
expression.| The doctor and Mrs. Sutcliffe, the 
people in the village— 

Krux. Ob! I don’t count them! 
friends. 

Bel. No! not one. 

Kruz. When Mr. and Mrs. Sutcliffe d—d—go, 
why should not we keep on with the school ? 

Bel. We? 

Krux. Yes, we; you andI. Iam capable, so 
are you. You could manage the girls, I could 
manage the boys. Think how pleasant it would 
be to make money together. [Rubs his hands 
strongly and stealthily.| We could take in the 
pupils, and teach them and correct them—I should 
like to correct the boys! We should make more 
money if we got married. 

Bel. [shrinks away.] Got married? who get 
married ? 

Kruz. We—you to me—I to you! “Mr. and 
Mrs. Krux, College House!” [As if reading off his 
book cover.| Bella, I love you! 


I have no 


+ 
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our kind benefactor’s dying! Oh! 
7 oD 


4 


[Act I, Scene 1, 


Bel. [rises.] Oh! [To x. c. front.] And on such 
a nice day, too! [Krux comes to c.] To suppose 
that the good doctor and Mrs. Sutcliffe could die 
and leave us all, that love them so much! Don’t 
touch me! 

Krux. [appealingly.] Bella! 

Bel. Oh, you bad man! to talk of death, and 
marriage, and such awful things ! 

Krux. [cringing to BELLA.] I proposed it all for 
your good, Bella—all for your good. You won’t 


_ go and tell the doctor, and get me into trouble, 


will you? [Very humbly.] You won’t, will you, 
Bella? 

Bel. I will not if you promise never to mention 
such a subject again. 

Krux. Vil take my oathtoit. Bella, take your 
oath—take your oath, won’t you? 

Bel. No! I will give you my word. To think of 
[Covers her 


face with her hands for a second.] Oh, you wicked 
_man! I wonder something don’t happen to you. 
_ [Explosion as of gun off k. U. E.] There! Oh, I 


_fuse the honor I would have done her! 


won't stay with you any more. 
[Runs off R. proscenium E. 
Krux. [calls off R.] Bella, where are you going? 
Bell. [off] To fetch the overshoes! 
Krux. [to R. c.] A bad girl! she will come to 
no good. Ungrateful little beast ! 


Enter LORD BEAUFOY, R.2 E., gun under his 
arm, looking round. 
[ Aside, looking off R. 1 E.] Reject my offer—re- 
What 
is she, after all? Only a pauper, a dependent on 
the charity of others. Ah, I fear she will never 
end well! [LorD BEAUFOY comes down Cc. 
Beau. I say, my dear man, have you seen any- 
body pass here in the wood ? 
Krux. A young girl with a book? 
Beau. No; an old gentleman with a servant. 
Enter JACK POYNTZ, R. 2 E., gun under arm; 
lounges down L. C. 


Jack. [aside, eyeing Krux.] What a mangy- 


' looking cur. 


: 


Beau. Jack, are you sure this is the place we 
appointed for the meet ? 
Jack. Yes. [Looks L. 2 §.] For here he comes. 


Enter GROOMS and TIGER, L. 2E., who put table 
C., Spread it, and place three seats. 


[JACK walks up to KRuUx, meaningly.] Good 
morning ! 


Two GAMEKEEPERS enter, R. 2 E., and remain 
there at ease, leaning on guns. 


Kruz. Good morning, sir. 
[Hxit R. proscenium E. 


Enter BEAU FARINTOSH, L. 3 E., with affected 
youthful skip,on arm of VAUGHAN. GROOMS 
and TIGER retire up to L. 3 E., and stand at ease 
during meal. FARINTOSH crosses to C., stands 
puzzled, then goes to JACK. 


Far. Arthur, my dear boy, so happy to see you! 
How well you look—yes, yes—how well! glad to 
see you. Eh, eh? 

Jack. {quietly.] Mr. Farintosh, my mamma had 
not the honor of being your sister. 

Far. My sister? Eh, eh! oh! Yes, yes! My 
sight is so—yes, yes. [To BEAuFoyY, shakes his 
hand.| Arthur, glad to see you looking so well! 


Yes, yes! HowamI? [Thinks he heard the ques- 
tion, but don’t know which spoke it. Turns from 
one to the other.] 'Thank you, never better in my 
life! Sound constitution, all the faculties clear ; 
yes, yes—never better in my life! [Plays with his 
eye-glass, his hand shaking nervously. 

Beau. I took the liberty of bringing down an 
old friend with me, to participate in your perinis- 
sion to shoot over your lands. 
Mr. Jack Poyntz. Jack, Mr. Perey Farintosh. 

[The usual salutes. 

Far. Poyntz! eh? Poyntz! Poyntz! of the 
Worcestershire Poyntzes ? 

Jack. Yes. 


Far. (delighted, shakes JACK’s hand.] I knew | 


your grandfather, sir—I mean your father; he 
was my second in a duel, just after the battle of 
—yes, yes! oh, oh! sit down, sit down. 
FOY nods to the SERVANTS to intimate they are not 
wanted. 


on his R. 

Beau. [rises.] Well, uncle, shall I help you to 
anything ? 

Far. No, thanks—nothing before dinner. 

Beau. [serves JACK. Business of preparing to 
eat and drink.| You were not up when we came 
down so early. 


Far. No, no. Early to bed, late up—that’s my © 


motto. Ha, ha! my motto. 


Beau. Your man gave us permission to shoot, | 


and we left word where you would find us. 

Far. Vaughan informed me. [JACK eats so furi- 
ously as to attract FARINTOSH’S attention.] Shoot 
as long as you like. The hares want thinning out 
—the hares—ha, ha! 
JACK.] Eh, eh! you seem to have a good appe- 
tite, sir? 

Jack. Tolerable. 

Far. It’s quite a comfort. 

Jack. Very. It’s my principal talent. 

Far. An enviable one. 

Jack. And very convenient at table. Am I in 
the way? Ifyou say so, the luncheon and I will 
leave you alone. 


Beau. By no means, uncle; Jack is my oldest | 


friend and the most worthy of the title. I suppose 
it is on the old subject. 

Jack. The old subject? Not death ? 

[Drinks and eats. 

Far. No, marriage. 

Jack. Ah! family troubles, I see. I really 
needn’t adjourn with the lunch? [Makes move- 
ment playfully as if to carry table and all off, R. 

Far. Well, Mr.—Mr.— 

Jack. Poyntz. 

Far. Thank you, Mr. Poyntz—Poyntz—yes, 
yes! My nephew and I are at loggerheads be- 
cause I wish him to marry. 

Jack. [eating.] Hard! but some uncles are 
like that. [FARINTOSH looks at him aghast. 

Far. Then you never were married ? 

Jack. No! but I have been once in quarantine 
for ten days off Malta. 


Far. I have been married. 
Jack. There I have the advantage of you. I 
am the singlest young man possible. Open to 


competition. No objection to any amount of 
money. [FARINTOSH stares at him. 

Beau. [smiles.] You mustn’t mind Jack, unele. 
It’s his way. 
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Permit me, uncle, | 


[BEAU- | 


They exeunt L. and R. 2 E. FARINTOSH | 
takes seat C. of table, BEAUFOY on his L., POYNTZ © 


[Eye-glass up to regard 


ant 
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Far. (gravely.| My wife died when we were 
young. Had she lived, I might have been a dif- 
ferent man. 

Jack. [drily, half aside.| Dead, most likely! 
[FARINTOSH starts and looks at him amazed. 
JACK drinks calmly. 

Beau. It is a melancholy story. I fancy I shall 
get along with it faster than the Beau. You must 
know that my uncle’s son was rather wild, and in 
some way displeased him, so that they parted. 
He married and took his wife abroad. 

Far. Without consulting me. 

Beau. Where he died. 


Far. [with emotion.] Poor Fred! before I 
could see him and show him how heartily I for- 
gave him. 

Beau. Since then the wife and a child disap- 
peared, beyond the ability of the keenest re- 
searches to discover. 

Far. I would give thousands to hear of them ! 

Jack. Try the second column of the ‘‘ Times.” 
You will have shoals of applicants to ‘‘ WANTED 
to adopt, an heir to the property of a gentleman 
of good family and large means.” But why seek 
further than on this spot? Here you have “a 
fine, healthy, respectable child, with good appe- 
tite and expensive habits already laid on. N. B.— 
No objections to travel, or to go in single or double 
harness.” 

Far. You are facetious. [To BeAuFoy.] Your 
friend has a singular humor ! 

Beau. Which sometimes runs away with him. 

Jack. And sometimes floors him when he least 
intended to give it rein. [FARINTOSH accepts the 
apology with a nod and smiie. 

Far. Let me have your opinion on the subject. 

Jack. If not too abstruse. 

Far. In plain words, I want Arthur to marry. 

Beau. And I as plainly refuse. 

Far. You are such a singular man. 

Beau. And therefore require such a singular 
wife. 

Far. I feel distressed at your apathy. 

was man invented for, but to marry ? 
_ Beau. My dear uncle, I have not the least ob- 
jection, but I really cannot accept the counterfeit 
when I know it is not the genuine note. I shall 
marry when I can find a woman. 

Jack. Oh, there are plenty about. 

Beau. I mean a real woman. 

Jack. Ah, that’s different. And what do you 
mean by “areal woman”? Give the party the 
particulars! ‘ Name your age, weight and color.” 

Beau. Well, I don’t want one of the regula- 
tion pattern, whom, lost in a crowd, you cannot 
tell from the hundred others similarly adorned. I 
know the style. [Mincing, mild, affected tone.| ‘1 
love papa, I love mamma! I am kind to my little 
sisters and brothers! I go to church on Sunday ! 
_est-ce que ce choserla est un mari? Oh, mon 
Dieu, quelle jolie petite poupée est cette merveille 
quilon appellée un mari! Crest a moi, toute a 
moi, sentement amot? Oh, mes amis, que vous 
etes bons et gracieux ! Merci, mes parents |” 

Far. Do you hear him? It’s profane—profane 
—quite profane! 

Jack. [offers FARINTOSH cigar-case.| Do you? 

Far. No! Thanks. 

Jack. [lights cigar.| Ah! 

Far. Do you? 

Jack. J do everything. 


What 


Far. How you must enjoy life ! 

Jack. I leave nothing to be envied by a Caligula. 
A fellow is so deucedly comfortable when he has 
no intellect. 

Far. Many people find it so. Arthur, your 
opinions are flat blasphemy—blasphemy! Yes, 
yes! How can you journey through life without 
bowing down to the representatives of beauty ? 

Beau. Beauty! What is beauty? Something 
bought in bottles and laid on with a brush? » 

Far. [aghast.] Don’t you believe in beauty ? 

Beau. Yes; but not in paint. 

Far. Paint! 

Beau. Paint! Shall I promise to cherish a 
plaster cast? Shall I love and honor a living 
fresco? Shall I take, instead of a young wife, an 
old master? Tl not make ‘‘the wife of my 
bosom” one whose own are not ignorant of Mam- 
marial Balm! Spices and pigments are for 
Egyptian mummies, not for breeders of flesh and 
blood. Shall I dwell with a creature who is one 
built-up lie? [FARINTOSH is amazed, and keeps 
trying to interrupt.) I choose men for my friends 
who do not tell a lie; am I to choose women 
friends who act them ? 

Jack. Which means, that when you are fifty 
you will marry your cook! [FARINTOSH turns 
trom BEAUFOY and stares at JACK, with his lips 
partly open, in great horror.| Because she does 
not wear pearl powder when on active service. 

Beau. Thank you! the charms of my wife shall 
be warranted to wash. 

Jack. You mean, not to wash off. 

Far. 1 am shocked ! 

Beau. So I don’t want to marry. 

Far. Ob! marriage is one of nature’s proudest 
attributes! Eh, eh! yes, yes. 

Beau. Then, again, some women—hem! females 
—would attempt to destroy gallantry and chivalry 
by a call for equality with man. What is equality 
with man? Having your coats made by a he-tailor, 
instead of cut by a she-dressmaker? What 
pleasure in man and wife being measured together 
by the same hand? Oh! the felicity of marching 
up to the polls with the being on your arm who 
is sure to vote for the very candidate whom you 
most detested. [FARINTOSH is amazed, and moves 
restlessly on his seat from one to the other. 

Jack. [calmly.] I agree with you there. [Pours 
out a glass leisurely.| A woman would sell her 
vote for the price of a new chignon! No! Man, 
as the nobler animal, has the sole and proud 
privilege of disposing of his vote for [drinks] 
beer! [Pronounce in English style, affectedly, 
‘“ Be-ah !” 

Beau. Bah! give me simplicity. 
the old school. 

Far. {rises and leans his hands on table, in the 
usual manner of old gentlemen making a speech 
at table.| And Iam one of the new! Give me 
chignons, artificial charms, purchased perfections, 
aides-toilette—in short, civilization. I do not see 
why beings endowed with immortal souls should 
not repair the ravages of time with the appliances 
of «rt! [Resumes seat, self-satisfied. 

Beau. Very neat; but your argument does not 
matter with me. 

Jask. What does it matter, anyhow? What 
does anything matter [drinks] after dinner? 

Far. Arthur, your remarks are atheistical ! 
Eh! yes, yes. Atheistical! They remind me of 


I am one of 
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[Act I, Scene 1. 


the works of Burke, [slight pause] and Hare, 
Tom Paine, Voltaire, and other persons beyond 
the social pale. Yes, yes! Arthur, I have found 
a most attractive parti for you—an heiress. 

Beau. Oh, I don’t want money. 

Jack. Not want money ! [Speaks so animatedly 
that FARINTOSH is startled.| You ought to be 
photographed. The man who does not want money 
ought to be put in an album and kept there. 

Far. It is Miss Naomi Tighe, a West Indian 
heiress, a young lady of fortune, without father 


' or mother. 


Jack. Without father or mother, especially no 


_ mother! It’s a gorgeous thing under such circum- 


stances, matrimony. But why ofterthis to Arthur ? 
Arthur don’t want it, but I do. 

Far. She is staying at a school close by, kept 
by an old college chum of mine. They are going 
to have a—an examination soon, and that will be 
a capital occasion for taking you over to see the 
heiress—to—eh ? to see the heiress—ha, ha! yes, 
yes! Eh? oh! Her guardian is one of my oldest 
friends. [All rise. 

Beau. I don’t care to see her, but I'll go with you. 


Enter SERVANTS, L. 2 E., as before, to remove 
table and seats. The three GENTLEMEN to the 
Jront; JACK sees to his gun, and goes up R. and 
of Rk. 2 E., leisurely. 

Far, Arthur, whatis your friend going to do—eh? 
Beau. Kill a bird with a bullet. Oh! he’sa 
wonderful shot. 


Enter VAUGHAN, L. 2 E. 


Far. Vaughan? eh? Vaughan? [VAUGHAN 
comes to him and offers his arm.] That’s right. 
Arthur, be punctual to dinner. Much pleased 
with your friend. He, he! singularly facetious! 
[Goes up R., affected skipping walk.] Au revoir, 


_ my boy, au revoir. 


[Exit on VAUGHAN’S arm, R. 2 E. 

Beau. [alone.] Make the acquaintance of a 
young lady all bread and butter and boarding- 
Not if I know it! True, in this case, no 
No mother-in-law! Oh! no 
mother’s gentle accents—‘‘ Is this the place, sir, 
to which my daughter has been beguiled from the 
fold? Come home, my lamb, come home!” By 
Jove, she might go home for me! Then the 
female friends: always at her elbow, with sug- 
gestions as to where your house is deficient in just 
what everybody else makes it a specialty to 


_ possess! Then herself: if you correct her, you are 
_ amass of contradictions—and you are obstinate— 
_ that’s when you do not let her have her own way. 


[Ready for shot, R. 28.) Then the worry of queer 
sensations; there is always a pain somewhere—a 
flea sinking or a-swimming, a-floating or a-darting, 
or a-shooting. [Shot of R.2 5. BEAUFOY turns 
up Cc. to look off R. 2 Screams of BELLA and 
NAOMI Off R. 


Hinter BELLA, R. proscenium E., crossing to exit 


L. proscenium E. In crossing drops one shoe off 


atR.c. Exit L. 
[BEAUFOY comes down c.| Ah! Then there is the 
brother—the brother of the girl whom you are 
spooning—particularly if she is like him. The 
thought will come upon you that he might have 
been she, and she might have been he. No! love 
is a species of lunacy, of which marriage is the 


strait waist-coat! [In walking to and fro he 
touches shoe; looks down.) What’s this? [Takes 
shoe up.| A shoe! A woman’s shoe? no! <A 
child’s shoe? no! <A girl’s shoe—a pretty little 
shoe. It must belong to a pretty little foot, too! 
Now what could bring a young girl into this wood 
for the purpose of losing her shoe? I wonder 
whom it belongs to? [Zooks R.] I should like to 
find out the owner. [ Goes up. 

Voice of Bella, R. Nummy! 

Voice of Naomi, R. Bella! [BELLA runs to C. 
Jrom L. proscenium §.; NAOMI runs to Cc. from 
R. proscenium E. 

Naomi and Bella. Oh! 

[They embrace as if exhausted by running. 

Naomi. Oh, my darling, I thought I should 
never see you again! That horrid cow! 

Beau. [aside.] They are both young girls, and 
not bad looking. 

Bel. I thought I should have died! 

Beau. [comes down, salutes.) Ahem! 


Naomi. [to BELLA.] This is the gentleman | 


that shot the cow. 


Bel. Oh, sir, many thanks. [BEAUFoY és con- | 


JSused; hides the shoe behind his back. 

Naomi. Yes, sir, you saved our lives—accept 
our thanks. I was passing the field when I saw 
Bella. She saw me and I ran to meet her— 

Bel. When the great ugly cow ran after me— 

Naomi. And you shot it! 

Beau. [amazed.| I shot it? 

Bel. And Iran away for fear of being trampled 
to death. 

Naomi. Oh, sir, but for you we might have lost 
our lives ! 

rete Are you sure you have not lost anything 

else ¢ 

Bel. No. 

Naomi. [suddenly and quickly lifts her hand to 
her back hair. Innocently.] No. 


Enter JACK, R. 2k. 


Beau. Ah! I was in hopes that you had. Jack, 
was that you fired just now ? 

Jack. Yes. 

Beau. What have you got there? Birds ? 

Jack. [holds up overshoes.| No, boots. 

[Comes down C. 

Beau. Good gracious me! does it rain boots 
about here ? 

Jack. As I was strolling along, I saw two young 
girls running away from what the newspapers 
eall an ‘‘ infuriated animal.” 


my shooting. I walked up to the scene of slaugh- 
ter and secured this booty. At first sight I 


thought they belonged to the defunct, but of 


course that was impossi-bull. 

Naomi. Then, sir, it was you who shot the 
cow ? 

Jack. Ye-as, I shot the cow—the cow was a 
bull; but that is a detail. 

Naomi. [delighted.] You, and not this gentle- 
man ? 

Jack. If a bull is shot, what does it matter who 
shot him—particularly to the bull ? 

Beau. (aside, regarding BELLA.] I wish I had 
amet him. Confound Jack, what luck he always 

as. 

Jack. [holds up overshoes.] And now to find an 
owner for these trophies from the field of war. 


I fired, and down | 
dropped the pursuer dead, out of compliment to | 
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Bel. Oh, they’re mine! 

Jack and Beau. [amazed.] Yours! 

Bel. Yes—that is, I was fetching them for Mrs. 
Sutcliffe. 

Beau. {takes shoes from JAcK to hand them to 
BELLA.| Then [laughing lightly] Mrs. Sutclitte’s 
foot is—is rather large. 

Jack. Mrs. Sutcliffe, who keeps the school here ? 

Naomi. Yes; we are her pupils. 

Bel. Not exactly. Jam a pupil-teacher, 

Beau. How interesting! [Holds up shoe.| If 
those are Mrs. Sutcliffe’s, this cannot be her’s, 
too? 

Bel. Oh, that’s mine ! 

[ Shows tip of foot for a second. 

Beau. {delighted.| Yours? [JACK and NAoMI 
exchange timid glances.| I am so glad to restore it. 

Bel. Oh, thanks! I did not know I had lost it. 
I must have been running away from the cow. 
[In taking shoe touches BEAUFOY’s hand, both 
starting slightly.| Thank you very much. 

[Puts shoe on. 

Jack. {to NAomi.] May I know whom [I have 
the pleasure of addressing ? 

Naomi. [bashfully.| My name is Naomi Tighe. 

Jack. {aside.| Naomi! 

Beau. [to BELLA.] And your name? 

Bel. Bella. 

Beau. Ab! 

Jack. {meaning NAomi’s red petticoat.] Ah! 
this is what attracted the bull. 

Naomi. You mustn’t look at me; I can’t bear 
to be looked at. 

Jack. How singular! [To BEAUFoY, who looks 
only at BELLA.] This is the very young girl that 
your uncle was speaking of. 

Beau. [bitterly.| Do you think her handsome ? 

Jack. Not bad, for an heiress! And the other? 

Beau. Charming ! 

Bel. You will please not tell Mrs. Sutcliffe any- 
thing about it, for she is nervous, and it might do 
her harm. 

Naomi. Here comes the school. 

Beau. {to JAcK.] Let us retire. 

Jack. No. Let us stop and see them take their 
gallop. 


Enter, L. 2 &., all the SCHOOL GIRLS, crossing to| 


exit R. 2 E., followed by Dr. and MRS. SuT- 
CLIFFE. NAomiI and BELLA follow them off R. 
2 b., BELLA going with down-cast eyes until she 
reaches the entrance, where she suddenly turns 
to §¢6 BEAUFOY, but perceiving that he is look- 
ing sit her, she drops her eyes and exits R. 2 E. 
Enter KRvUxX, L. 2 E., stopping there to scowl at 
BEAvUFoY. BEAUFOY follows BELLA, step for 
step, till he reaches the 2d grooves, where he 
stops, looking eagerly after her. 


Lapse of eight days. 


ACCT SLE 
ScENE.—School-room. 


Discover BELLA, seated up R., by window facing 
R., with basket of peas in pod in her lap, putting 
the shelled peas on the table before her into 
bowl. 


Bel. [sings.| ‘‘ There is no one I love but thee.” 


Enter NAOMI, R. U. E., to lean in at window. 
Nummy ! 

Naomi. What are you doing, Bella ? 

Bel. Shelling peas. 

Naomi. What else ? 

Bel. Thinking. 

Naomi. Thinking of the overshoes ? 

Bel. Only a little, only a little. Ah! [Sighs. 

Naomi. Ihave been dreaming all night long, 
and woke up feeling quite hysterical. I have been 
trying to walk it off in the shrubbery, but it’s no 
use. 

Bel. I don’t know that we are old enough to 
think of such things. ° 

Naomi. Vm eighteen. 

Bel. I don’t know. 


How old are you? 


when they were nineteen—some people have such 
luck! How’s this? You are not dressed for the 
company’s coming ! 

Bel. I have got my Sunday frock on. 

Naomi. Now you know you can have anything 
you want of mine! [Reproachfully, eats peas. 

Bel. What are you doing? 
nice ! ; 


Naomi. Yes, they are—when nobody is looking. | 


Oh! [Exit R. U. E. 


Enter MRS. SUTCLIFFE, R. D. 


Mrs. S. What are you doing there, Bella? 

Bel. Shelling peas, ma’am. 

Mrs. S. Shelling peas in the school-reom ? 

Bel. They are so crowded in the kitchen. 
I can take them away again. 

[Prepares to remove bowl and basket. 

Mrs. S. [comes down R. Cc. a little.| It is nearly 
time for Mr. Farintosh and his friends to be here. 
I should like to inspect the school here. 
are the young ladies ? 

Bel. [rises.] If you please, here are the young 
ladies. [Hands off the bowl and basket at R. D. 


Enter SCHOOL GIRLS, R. D, coming down R., and 
across front, to take places L. Mrs. SUTCLIFFE, 
at C., examines each with her eye-glass up, stop- 
ping any whose appearance is not to her taste. 
Each courtesies before her and just after passing 
her. Enter HETTY, R. D.; she comes down. MRs. 
SUTCLIFFE stops her. 


Mrs. S. We have a question to put to you, my 
dear; what are you going to answer ? 


But 


put him in prison. 

Mrs. S. They put him in prison and cut off his 
head. That will do very nicely indeed. [HErry 
goes L. to her place, midway of back row of desks. 


Enter NAOMI, R. D., coming down same as others. 


Miss Tighe, you have been crying. 

Naomi. No, I have not! 

Mrs. S. [startled.] Eh! You should say, ‘f You 
are mistaken.” 

Naomi. So you are! 

[ Goes to seat L., front desk, front end. 

Til. [next to Naomi.] Crying! In tears! 

Mil. [front end of back desk.| Tears, of course. 
She couldn’t ery cucumbers, could she? [NAOMI 
turns to have a wrangle with her. Business. Some 


GIRLS are eating cake on the sly, others reading 


books, drawing on slates, ete. 
Naomi. (to M1LLy.] Mind your own business ! 
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Naomi. I knew two girls who were married | 


Oh, they are not | 


Where | 


Het. [all in abreath.] They cut off his head and | 
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[Act I, Scene 1. 


Finter LAURA, R. D., sleepily, coming down Rk. 


Mrs. S. Laura! last again! 
Laura. [yawns and puts her hand lazily up to 


her mouth, languidly.] Somebody must be last, I { 


suppose! [Goes to second seat in back row from 
Jront end, and is sleepy, elbow on desk, etc. Exit 
BELLA, R. D. 

Mrs. S. [faces GIrRLS.] Young ladies, this is to 
be merely a preliminary examination, serving as 
practice to the one intended to be held during the 
month. Mr. Perey Farintosh, a friend of the 
doctor’s, has done us the honor to be accompa- 
nied by his nephew, my Lord Beaufoy, the owner 
of half a county. 

Naomi. [quickly.| Which half? 

Mil. (quickly.| And which county ? 

Naomi. Is he a real lord ? 

Mrs. S. A real lord? of course, my child. 

Naomi. But a real real lord? 

Til. [aside to the GIRLS.] I wonder what a lord 
is like? 

Naomi. Flesh and blood, like any other man. 

Mil. Only more ‘ blood.” [Bell off Kr. 

Mrs. S. Silence in the class. Here is the com- 
pany. 
inter JACK, BEAUFOY, FARINTOSH and Doctor, 

R. D. NAOMI tries to attract JACK’s and BEAU- 

FOY’S attention. 


Beau. [to JAcK.] That’s the cow young lady. 
Jack. The one that had the attack of bullock ! 
Dr. S. [to Mrs. SUVCLIFFE.] My love, allow 
me to present to you Lord Beaufoy. 
[ Usual salutes exchanged. 
Girls. [whisper.] That's Lord Beaufoy. 
Dr. S. Mr. Perey Farintosh. And Mr. Poyntz. 
Naomi. [quickly, aside.] Poyntz! Poyntz! 
[ Writes it on her slate. 
Far. [to Dr. SUTCLIFFE.] Might I take the 
liberty to address a few words—eh, eh? Yes, 
| yes. [JACK and BEAUFOY, R. ©., seated. 
_ Dr. S. With pleasure. 
Far. [goes L. C., eye-glass in play, runs along 
_ up and down front of desks, unable to/distinguish 
the GIRLS.] Delightful, delightful! [Jack and 
_ BEAUFOY chat with Mrs. SUTCLIFFE and Dr. 
Mrs. S. (takes FARINTOSH’S hand.] Dear Mr. 
Farintosh. 


In this inspection, review— 


It is thanks to the kind permission of my old and 
endeared friends, the doctor and Mrs. Sutelifte, 
that Iam emboldened to express my thanks for 
the honor of participating in this—this— 

Dr. S. Examination. 

Far. Exactly. In this examination. I regard 
it as one of the proudest privileges of my life. 

Dr. S. [shakes FARINTOSH’S hand.] My dear 
friend. 
_inaparterre of flowers, where the colors are audi- 
_ ble and the perfume is-—is visible. 

Dr. S. Very graceful! 

Mrs. S. So poetical! 


Beau. Inspection ? 
Jack. (aside.| Broken-winded. [To Brauroy, 


Dr. S. [uneasy.] How is it that Bella is not in 
her place ? 

inter BELLA, R. D., coming down R., timidly. 

Bella. I am here, sir. [BEAUFOY recognizes her 
with pleasure, half turning in his chair. 

Mrs. S. [after whispering with DR. SUTCLIFFE, 
to FARINTOSH.] Mr. Farintosh, will you permit 
me to introduce to you Miss Tighe ? 

Far. [rises.] Tighe—Tighe! yes, yes. [Runs 
down C., and turning R. takes BELLA by the hand. 
My dear Miss Tighe, most happy. Iam very well | 
known to your guardian—very well known. 

Mrs. S. I beg pardon, Mr. Farintosh. [Comes 
down C., and looks fiercely at BELLA, who is con- 
Aaa That isnot Miss Tighe! Bella, how could 
you ¢ 

Dr. S. [comes down R. C., and takes BELLA’S 
hand, to prevent MRS. SUTCLIFFE sending her out 
of the room.] Gentlemen, this is our best pupil. 
Bella, my child, go take your accustomed place at 
the head of the class. [JAcK almost claps his 
hands. BrAuroy is pleased, and whispers to 
Dr. SUTCLIFFE, who nods. Mrs. SUTCLIFFE | 
resumes her seat, disgusted. BELLA seated upper 
end, front desk. 

Naomi. [forgets herself, raps on table, half 
aside.| Bravo! [ALL look at NAomt, who pre-— 
tends it was not she who spoke. | 

Beau. [to FARINTOSH.] Attractive girls, uncle? | 

Far. Delightful, de-light-ful! [Aside.] Can't 
distinguish a feature ! 

Dr. S. Hem! [Raps on desk for silence.| We 
will begin with Ancient History—hem, Ancient 
History! [FARINTOSH throws up one leg on the 
other and nurses it. BrEAUFOY looks at BELLA. | 
JACK exchanges side glances with NAOMI. 

Mrs. S. Doctor, as we are rather late, and the | 
dinner will be punctual, perhaps it may be as well | 
to condense as much as possible this preliminary 
examination. 

Dr. S. Very well, my dear; just what I was | 
about to do. [Alouwd.] We will begin with Ro- | 
man History. [Faint chuckle.] Roman History. 
[TILLY rises.] Under what different forms were 
the Romans governed ? 

Til. First there were the Dictators or Kings, | 
then the Consuls, then the Triumvirate, then the 
Decemvirii— [ Sits confused. 

Far. Wonderful! [Mrs. SUTCLIFFE turns to — 
him smiling, self-satisfied. 

Dr. S. [to next GirL.] After Romulus had be- | 
come the ruler, did he not form a species of private — 
army ? . 

Girl. [rises.] There were three hundred young 
men who attended him on all occasions. [Sits. 

Beau. [aside to JACK.] A sort of life-guard. | 

Jack. [to BEAUFOY.] Without boots or breeches ! 

Beau. Cool to fight in. 

Jack. And convenient in fording rivers. 

Dr. S. [to next GiRL.] In the reign of what — 
king was it that Belisarius fought ? 

Girl. In the reign of Justinian, year 561. 

Dr. S. [to next GIRL.] Who was Belisarius ? 

Girl. A famous general, who conquered large 
territories for his country. BS 

Dr. S. Mention how he was rewarded. . 

Laura. [sleepily.| They deprived him of his — 
dignities, [MILLY points to her eyes] and put his | 


Jack. Review ? 
Far. Yes, yes. 

meaning MRS. SUTCLIFFE.] Fine old girl, that. 
Beau. [to JACK.] The girls are not so pretty as 


eh, eh! 
eyes out ! 
_ T expected, by the samples we have seen. 


Jack. [to BEAUFOY.] That must have been done 
| by a committee of the period. 


SUTCLIFFE, looking round.] My dear young ladies! 
Far. [resumes speech.]| I feel like one who stands 
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Act IL, Scene 1.] 


Beau. Hence originated the practice of “ going 
([FARINTOSH is greatly amused by the 
GIRL’S answer. 

Dr. S. We will now give our attention to En- 
glish History. [ZurnsR.] ‘To English History. 
Hem! In what garments were the ancient Druids 
clothed? - [Some of the GIRLS titter and then look 
preternaturally solemn. BrAuFoy and JACK ex- 


change smiles. Mrs. SUTCLIFFE touches DR. SuT- | 
CLIFFE’s arm meaningly.| No, that is not exactly | 


what I mean to say. No, no, no! What I did 
mean to say was, When was the ceremony of mar- 
riage first solemnized in churches ? 

All. [the GIRLS rise.] In the reign of Henry the 
Third. [ Sit. 

Beau. {aside to JAck.] They all know that. 

Jack. {aside to BEAUFOY.] And allsingle girls, 
too! Frightful! But how the proprie qui 
maribus they remember it all, { can’t understand. 

Beau. [aside.| It’s all a cram. 

Dr. S. By whom were the Britons conquered ? 

Naomi. They never were conquered. They 
would sooner die first ! [Slaps the table. 

Jack. A girl of spirit. [FARINTOSH ts delighted, 
and Beavuroy has to hold him down from going L. 

Dr. S. In whose reign was the American Dec- 
laration of Independence made ? 

Mil. In the reign of July the Fourth! [ALL 
laugh; FARINTOSH rushes to L., to shake MILLY’S 
hand, but BEAUFOY follows and brings him back 
to former place. 

Bel. {rises.] In the reign of George the Third. 

[ Sits. 

Dr. S. Name the principal leader, general and 
prime spirit of that rebellion. 

Girl. [rises.] Oliver Cromwell. 

Girl. [rises.| George Washington. 

Dr. S. State what resulted to him ? 

Het. [stands upon chair.| They cut off his head 
and put him in the dark room, where he was fed 
on bread and water till he promised to be good! 
[Sits down. FARINTOSH rushes across as before, 
and is brought back by BEAuFoY. After sitting, 


[ Sits. 
| Stts. 


he is about to get up once or twice again, unable 


to repress his amusement. General laughter. 

Dr. 8. (coughs, and sponges kis face with hand- 
kerchief.| We will now direct our attention to— 
to Astronomy. Astronomy, gentlemen. How far 
is the moon from the earth ? 

Naomi. [looking at Jack, inattentively.| It 
depends upon the weather! [Sighs.] Ah! 

Dr. S. Bella, my dear? 

Bel. [rises.] The mean distance of the moon 
from. the earth is two hundred and thirty-six 
thousand, eight hundred and forty-seven miles. 

Far. Good gracious ! 

[ Hye-glass up to admire BELLA. 

Dr. S. [pleased.| 1 told you Bella was our best 
pupil. What is the diameter of the moon ? 

Bel. The apparent diameter of the moon varies, 
but her real diameter is two thousand, one hun- 
dred and forty-four miles. 

Far. Immense! 

Naomi. [to T1ruy.] Why do they call the 
moon ‘‘ her” ? 

Til. Because she is a lady. 

Naomi. Why a lady? 

Mil. Because she has a sun. 

Naomi. Then the more shame for her to be out 
so late o’ nights. 

Mil. But consider her age. 
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Dr. S. (to BELLA.] And what is her magnitude? 

Bel. About one-fifth that of the earth. [Sits. 

Far. Stupendous! im-mense! The astronom- 
ical knowledge of that young lady is perfectly 
fabulous—yes, yes, fabulous. 


Enter KRvUxX, R. D., coming to Mrs. SUTCLIFFE. 


Krux. [whispers to Mrs. SUTCLIFFE.|] The 
dinner is ready, ma’am. The servant did not like 
to come up to inform you. 

Mrs. S. My dear doctor, we will not proceed 
any further at present. The musical portion of 
the examination will take place in the drawing- 
room after dinner. [GIRLS rise.] Mr. Krux, 
[whispers to KRUX] Mr. Farintosh’s friend having 
brought a friend, there will be one more at table 
than we expected there would be, so that if you 
would not mind— {| Smiles. 

Krux. [aside.] I see. [Aloud, cringingly.] Oh, 
don’t mind me! Iam of no consequence. 

Mrs. S. Oh, I know how good you are! [To 
GIRLS.] So, until after dinner, you will resume 
your studies. 

Far. Charming! [BEAuFOoY looks at BELLA. 
FARINTOSH gives his arm to MRS. SUTCLIFFE, 
and exits with her, R. D., kissing his hand to the 
GIRLS. JACK and DR. SUTCLIFFE exeunt same. 
Dr. SUTCLIFFE touches BEAUFOY, who rouses 
himself from looking at BELLA, R., and exits R. D. 

Mil. I am so glad they are gone. 

Til. So am I. 

[GIRLS laugh, talk, exchange books noisily. 

Kruz. [aside.| They will dine without me. 
And such a good dinner, too. I had kept my 
appetite. [Alowd.] Silence, ladies! [GIRLS laugh. 

Naomi. [turns to MILLy.] She’s got my slate- 
pencil. 

Mil. I hain’t! 

Naomi. You have! 

Mil. [quickly.| I hain’t, hain’t, hain’t ! 

Krux. Silence! do you hear? Miss Laura, 
take your elbows off the table. Heads up! If 
you cannot keep your eyes open in daylight, you 
had better carry your head to the pump. 

Naomi. To which pump? [ALL laugh. KRux 
turns to go up C., Shows his chalked back. AL 
laugh again. 

Mil. Ha, ha! he’s been powdering himself for 
dinner. 

Til. No, it’s flour—he’s been kissing the cook. 

Naomi. I pity the cook! 

Krux. Are you all mad? [Scowls.] Do you see 
anything in me to laugh at? [Sees chalk, snarl- 


ingly.| Who put that on? [Calls.] Bella, go and | 


get me a brush! Do you not hear me? [BELLA 
rises, slowly, painfully, by an ejort.] Bring me a 
brush! [BELLA slowly crosses and exits R. D., 
ashamed; GIRLS murmur.| Silence! What’s the 
height of the Chimborazo mountains ? 

Til. [rises.| Four hundred miles-—I mean, four 
hundred yards. [ Sits. 

Krux. [to NAomi.] How high are the Chim- 
borazo mountains ? 

Naomi. [rises.] I don’t know. 

Krux. Then you must learn. 

Naomi. J can’t learn. [Sits, aside.] I could cry 
my eyes out to be at dinner with him ! 


Enter BELLA, R. D., with brush in hand, com- 
ing down to L. C. 


Kruz. Ah! there you are, Bella; come, brush me. 
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Bella. [slowly lays brush on table.] I can’t do that. 

Girls. What a shame! 

Krux. Silence! Don’t you know who you are ? 

Bella. I am not a servant! 

Krux. You can shell peas, then why not brush 
coats ? [Thumbs in vest arm-holes, haughtily.] Do 


you know who I am ? 


Naomi. [rises.] You are a beast! Bella is here 
to teach ladies, and not to brush blackguards! 
Girls, don’t let us put up with his impudence! 
[All the GIRLS seize slates and books, and Krux 


puts up his arms, cowering, to shield his face. 


Enter DR. and Mrs. SUTCLIFFE, Rk. D. Picture. 


Lapse of two hours. 


Pk Le 


SCENE.—Gardens. Gas down. Moonlight ready, 
R. U. E. Discover BEAUFOY on stool, R.C., buried 
tn thought, facing R. Piano, lively tune, played 
off R. at intervals. 


Beau. [dreamily.] By Jove, this is an awfully 
pretty place! rustic, lovely, full of serenity and 
all the rest of it. Ah! everything is so ditferent 
from what it is in the city. What are large cities, 
after all, but agglomerations of bricks and mor- 
tar? While the country is made up of grass, and 
flowers, [hesitating between each word] and fruit, 
and buds, and—[long pause] mushrooms, and 
truffies—trufiles, and—all that sort of thing. The 
shooting is better, too, in the country! That 
dinner was good—awfully good! So it is eight 
hundred—eight hundred and something miles to 
the moon—lI forget the odd hundreds and thou- 
sands. Ah! [Rises.] A singular little girl, that! 
[ Walks about leisurely.] Fresh as nature, [R. by 
moss. I wonder 
She’s so different from the—hem! 
persons one sees at Paris and Vienna, and the 
tremendous tiger-lilies one meets in town. Oh, 


Simplicity, sweet simplicity, how shockingly you 
_are neglected in this nineteenth century! 


She 
don’t seem to be a pupil, like the other young 
ladies. I don’t think much of that Miss Naomi 
Tighe. Ah! uncle will be awfully disappointed 
again there. [Feels in pocket.] Oh, Jack has got 
my cigar-case. I'll go find him. 

[ZoR. proscenium E., nearly runs against BELLA. 


Enter BELLA, R. proscenium E., jug in hand. 


Bel. Oh! 

Beau. I beg your pardon. | [ Salutes. 

Bel. Ah! you nearly made me drop the jug. 
[Hvinces great nervousness about the hands. 

Beau. I am so sorry. 

Bel. [to u. c.] Oh, it is of no consequence ! 

Beau. [C.] May I ask where you are going ? 

Bel. Cook used more milk than she expected 

for dinner, and I— 


Beau. Are going for more. And were you not 


afraid to go alone? 


Bel. Afraid? It is only across the meadow. 

Beau. I thought they had the milk more con- 
venient in the country—carried it about in cows. 
No, no, I don’t mean that! [Laughs confused.] 


_Imean, I thought they kept it on the premises— 
_ drew it up in a bucket out of a well. 


Bel. Milk out of a well? 
Beau. Oh, no! that’s water. To be sure, water. 


OOL. 


[Act LIT, Scene 1. 


[Laughs.] But the two things do get mistaken 
for one another and mixed up sometimes. [ Hm- 
barrassed.| But why did they not send one of 
the servants ? 

Bel. Oh, they are all so busy, and I was doing 
nothing ! 

Beau. Ah! you find it amusing ? 

Bel. [faintly.] No, my lord, I am not a pupil 
here. : 

Beau. Not a pupil? 

Bel. No, my lord. Mrs. Sutcliffe took me in 
here out of charity. 

Beau. [lifts his hat.] God bless Mrs. Sutcliffe ! 

Bel. And to please the doctor. 

Beau. [lifts hat.] Imean, God bless the doctor! 

Bel. They are both more than kind to me, and 
I owe everything I have in the world to them. 

Beau. Do your mother and father approve of 
this? 

Bel. Alas! I have no father or mother. 

Beau. An orphan ? 

Bel. Yes. 

Beau. Ah! what an interesting girl. 

Bel. I never knew my father. My mother died 
in the village close by, when I was young. Mrs. 
Marsh, a good woman of the place, took me and 
brought me up. 

Beau. Does she live? 

Bel. No. Mrs. Marsh died when I was eight 
years old. 

Beau. Confound the good people—they always 
die. I suppose it is to make room for the bad ones. 

Bel. That was my first sorrow. Then I came 
here. 

Beau. You are an excellent scholar. 

Bel. I have tried hard to learn, so that I shall 
not be a burden to any one when I grow up. 

Beau. You must have some favorite among the 
school girls ? 


Bel. [smiles and her face brightens.) Yes, 
Nummy! 
Beau. “Nummy”! What a singular name. 


[The moonlight rs gradually let on, first up high, 
L.2 E., and gradually to cover whole of L. 2 &. 
and L. 3 E. 

Bel. Oh, I mean Naomi-—Miss Tighe—the best 
girl in school. 

Beau. She is rich? 

Bel. Yes, and she is good as she is rich. So only 
fancy how much money she must have! She, too, 
is an orphan. Perhaps that is the reason why we 
have such a liking for one another. For we are 
very different in some things; she is very rich, and 
I—[ pause] am not. 

Beau. Not rich? [Aside.] How these great 
natures misunderstand themselves. 

Bel. Oh, I have quite forgotten my errand! 

Beau. Never mind it. Let the milk get itself. 
I mean, is it far from here to the moon? No, [ 


don’t mean—I meant, is it far to go for the milk ? 
Bel. Only across the field. 
Beau. That’s a pity. Ah! may I go with you? 
Bel. My lord, it’s so much trouble! 
Beau. Oh, dear, no! The milk about here is so 
pure that it is a pleasure to walk with it. [Per- 


ceives his mistake, quickly.] I mean, [smiles con- 


used] what a lovely night! the moon is so bright! 
How far did you say it was from this dark spot to 
the moon ? 


Bel. Two hundred and thirty-six thousand, 


eight hundred and forty-seven miles. 
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Beau. That’s a great way off. 


Bel. [playfully.| Isn’t it kind of the moon to) 


shine down upon us from such a distance ? 

Beau. Not at all! the grass is so soft and 
pleasant, that the moon could not help herself. 
Will you let me carry the jug ? 

Bel. Oh, my lord, so much trouble! 

Beau. Oh, dear, no! I should like it above 
everything. [Zakes jug.] Will you allow me to 
offer you my arm ? 

Bel. 1 don’t like to— 

Beau. You should not conceive dislikes so sud- 
denly. 

Bel. Oh, itis not that; but— ([Bell, R., softly 
strikes nine. BELLA, 0n BEAUFOY’S arm, stops 
him up c. They look at their shadows.) What 
long shadows the moon casts. There I am. 

Beau. And there I am. 

Bel. So tall, so high. 

Beau. So are you. 

Bel. But not so tall as you. 


Beau. Yet you are nearer the skies! See! 


| [moves a little aside] we are parted again. 


Bel. {steps to BEAUFOY’s side.] And now we 


are joined together. Wonderful things, shadows ; 
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are they not? 

Beau. And pleasant, when they lie before us. 

Bel. I often wonder what they are made of, and 
what they mean. 

Beau. No one knows, except poets—and paint- 
ers—and—lovers—and they know everything ; 
and what they do not know they feel. See, we 
are divided again. 

Bel. [has touched the jug with her hand.] Nay, 
the jug unites us. 

Beau. {tenderly, but sadly.| Only for the mo- 
ment. [Leads her up to D., set flat.| Only for the 
moment. [Hzit, with BELLA on his arm, D. in 
set flat. 

Enter JACK POYNTZ, R. proscenium E., smoking 
cigar, in fatigue-cap and soldier's overcoat. 
Crosses, seats himself in swing, L., and slowly 
swings himself. Piano heard off R., as before. 


Jack. Jolly nice girls, these. That Miss Tighe 


isa girl of spirit—pitched into that infernal teacher 
like a good ’un—quite right, too! She is pretty, 


too! I wonder if she is clever? The two things 
don’t often go together. When nature makes a 
pretty woman, she puts all the goods into the shop- 
window. I feel as strange in such a quiet retreat 
as a dash of brandy in a glass of milk. My short 
stay in these female infantry barracks makes me 
feel like going to church when a fellow isn’t used 
to it. What’s the quotation? Ah! ‘they who 
came to court remained to pray.” 


Enter NAOMI, R. 3 E., with her hands held up over 
head, with her white cloak all over her head and 
shoulders, so as to appear about six feet tall. 


Naomi. Boob! 

Jack. [very quietly.]| Here’s a ghost. This is 
really interesting. Iam fond of ghosts—particu- 
larly ghosts in petticoats. Hum! [Mock solemn- 
ly.| If you are the departed spirit of my late 
friend, come back to inform me that you nave left 
me some money, pray mention it at once. 

Naomi. [drops her hands and discovers herself. 
Comes down c.| Weren't you frightened ? 

Jack. [rises.| Oh, awfully ! 

Naomi. What are you doing there ? 


Jack. Using up my friend’s cigars. Pity you 
were not my friend. 

Naomi. Why? 

Jack. To have one. 

Naomi. Fie! [Laughingly.| I have been in the 
shrubbery, frightening the girls—but 1t was very 
slow work. I would rather stay and talk with you. 

Jack. [tosses cigar aside.| I am so flattered. 

Naomi. Oh, if you talk like that I shall run 
away! [Haxit. Pause. Re-enter.| Don’t you come 
after me. 

Jack. [R. c.] Not for worlds. 

Naomi. [comes down c.] I can’t make you out 
at all. 

Jack. Why not ? 

Naomi. Why, you speak truths as if they were 
fibs, and fibs as if they were truths. I like to hear 
you talk. 

Jack. [bows.| The fibs or the truths ? 

Naomi. Both. Have you ever been married? 

Jack. Never. 

Naomi. What are you ? 

Jack. Nothing. It’s the occupation I am most 
fitted for. 

Naomi. Oh, you must be something ! 

Jack. No. 

Naomi. What were you before you were what 
you are now ? 


even birched. 

Naomi. Mr. Farintosh was saying at table that 
you had been in the army. Were you a horse- 
soldier or a foot-soldier ? 

Jack. A foot-soldier—a very foot-soldier. 

Naomi. And that you were in the Crimea ? 

Jack. Ya-as, I was there. 

Naomi. At the battle of Inkermann ? 

Jack. Ya-as. 

Nuomi. Then why didn’t you mention it ? 

Jack. Not worth while. There were so many 
other fellows there. 

Naomi. Did you fight ? 

Jack. Ya-as, I fought. 

Naomi. Weren’t you frightened ? 

Jack. Immensely. 

Naomi. Then why did you stay ? 

Jack. Because I hadn’t the pluck to run away. 

Naomi. Did they pay you much for fighting ? 

Jack. No. But then I didn’t do much fighting, 
so that I was even with them in that respect. 

Naomi. I wish I was a man! 

Jack. I don’t. 

Naomi. Why not ? 

Jack. I much prefer you as you are. 

Naomi. Now, if you talk like that, I shall run 
away ! 

Jack. [carelessly.] Don’t. The world is so large, 
that a diamond may easily be lost in it. 

Naomi. [aside.] Lovely! per-fect-ly lovely! 
[Clasps her hands in ecstusy. Aloud.] Are you 
fond of reading ? 

Jack. Ya-as—middling. 

Naomi. Did you ever read ‘ Othello”? 

Jack. Ya-as. But I don’t think it nice reading 
for young ladies. 

Naomi. Othello told Desdemona of the dangers 
he had passed and the battles he had won. 

Jack. Ya-as! Othello was a nigger and did 
not mind bragging. 

Naomi. But it must have been pleasant for 
Desdemona. 


Jack. A little boy ; but I got nothing for it—not | 
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SCHOOL. 


{Act IIT, Seene 1. 


Jack. Humph! a black look-out. 

Naomi. Like looking at your husband through | 
a piece of smoked glass. 

Jack. Asif he were a planet. 

Naomi. Or a heavenly body. 

[Looks tenderly at JACK. 

Jack. Shall we take a walk ? 

Naomi. I don’t like to— 

Jack. [offers arm.] Ob! you will find it go easy. 
I am not too tall. [Piano plays, R. 

Naomi. No, Llike to look up to you. Tell me 
if I lean on you too much. 

Jack. Oh! I can carry a good deal of weight in 
that way. Are you comfortable ? 

Naomi. Yes, your shoulder does capitally as a 
head-rest. [NAOMI, on JACK’S arm, exits L. pro- 
scenium E. 


Enter BEAUFOY and BELLA, D. in set flat, with jug. 


Bel. We are soon back. 

Beau. I am sorry to say we are. 

Bel. Let me deprive you of the jug. 

Beau. And must you go and leave me now ? 

Bel. I must—but I will be back again. 

Enter KRUX, R., coming down R. 
If you will stay there, you will see me presently. 

Beau. [is about to give jug to BELLA, when he 
sees KRUX, forces jug into Krux’s hand.] Here, 
_you’ll do. Carry that into the kitchen. 

Bel. Oh, my lord! [Confused.] I—I won't be a 
minute. [Takes jug from KRux, and runs off R. 
proscenium FE. 

Beau. I beg pardon. 

Krux. Krux, my lord. 

Beau. I mistook you in the dark for— 

Krux. For one of the female servants? .Very 
natural! A fine night, my lord. 

Beau. Yes. Good-night ! 
Kruz. Good-night, my lord! [BEaurFoy turns 
_Srom him, he goes up R.} Ab! 

[Hxit R. 3 E., scowling. 
Einter BELLA, R. proscenium E. 


Beau. I am so glad you are returned. 

Bel. I made all the haste I could. 

Beau. The shrubbery runs all around the garden? 

Bel. It does, my lord. 

Beau. Will you take my arm again? Will you 
think of me sometimes when I am far away ? 

Bel. Oh, yes! There is no one, after a first in- | 
terview, with whom I liked conversation so much. | 
You are the first— 

Beau. Yes? 

Bel. The first lord I ever knew. 

Beau. And you the first little lady that ever I 
cared for. [Going L. with BELLA. Krux appears: 


You are— 


R. 3E., spying.| I shall be very sad when I go. 
away from here to-night. | 

Bel. Sad ? 

Beau. Yes. | 

Bel. Why? [They exeunt L. proscenium f., 
while BELLA is looking up for answer to her 
question. | 

Krux. [runs down R. and to c.] Where's Mrs. | 
Sutcliffe? ‘My lord,” indeed! he mistook me in 
the dark for a female servant! Wait a bit! We 
Shall see, we shall see! [Runs off R. 3 EB. 
Enter SCHOOL GIRLS, LAURA, TILLY, etc., R. 

proscenium E. 
Laura. Where is Bella ? 
Til. With Lord Beaufoy! odious little flirt! 


word. Theodore is not well. 


| Why, when one has a lord, he ought to be divided 


up amongst the rest of us. 
Enter MILLY, L.3 £., to opening c., and down Cc. 


Mil. Girls! [ALL come to c. 

All. What? 

Mil. Hush! [Bell strikes ten.] Here she is! 

[ALL go to L. front. 

Enter BELLA on BEAUFOY’S arm, L. 3 E., Cross- 

ing to exit R. 3 E., each looking at the other 

affectionately. 

Laura. Well, there, I never ! 

Til. Nor I! 

Mil. But I should like to! 


The impudence of 
that Bella! 


|\finter KRUX, L. 3 £., looking after BELLA, and 


coming to C., followed by NAOMI on JACK’S arm. 
When they come to c., JACK pushes Krux front 
out of the way. 


Jack. Take care! thank you! [Crosses to exit 
with NAOMI, R. 3E.; Krux slowly follows them off. | 

Til. And them, too! 

Mil. You mean they four ! 


Enter Dr. and Mrs. SUTCLIFFE, R. proscenium 
E., followed by FARINTOSH, in overcoat, putting 
on gloves. 

Dr. S. Oh! stop to have a glass of sherry and | 
a sandwich. 

Far. Y cannot. This letter from my lawyer is 
most important. If I drive over at once, I shall | 
be able to get my things together and catch the 
night train. Yes, yes, on this may depend the | 
most important act of my life. Let me thank you 


again for the most charming and instructive day 


I have spent in this place. Eh, eh? 


Enter JACK and BEAUFOY, R. 3 E., and come 
down. JACK down R., BEAUFOY down Cc. 


Good-night, and wish me many happy returns. 
[Going R., runs against JacK. To JACK.) Ah, 
Arthur, one word with you. I shall take the ear- 
riage, so you and your friend can walk over. The 
night is fine, and—yes, yes. Apropos, they tell me 
that Mr. Poyntz has been paying marked atten- | 


tion to the heiress—eh, eh? Miss Tighe, whom — 


you have been neglecting for a Miss Bella. 
Arthur, swch—yes, yes! Arthur, I regard such 


conduct as highly reprehensible. [ With no stop, 


but change of tone to kindly one.] God bless you! | 

Mrs. S. [to JAcK.] At any time, Mr. Poyntz, 
most happy to see you. 

Far. Poyntz? Mr. Poyntz? Ah! [Goes toc. 
and meets BEAUFOY. To BEAUFOyY.] I need not 
say that my box is at your service any time you 
feel inclined to come down to shoot here. Apro- 
pos of shooting—he, he !—these school girls have 


wonderful eyes! they see everything—just like — 
‘me! They tell me that Arthur has been paying © 


all his attentions to one named Miss Bella. He 
shouldn’t do that, should he, now? 


Enter KRvx, R. 3 E., and VAUGHAN, R. proscen- — 
tum E., coming to c. behind ALL. 


Very wrong of him, very wrong! [Goes to Dr. | 
SUTCLIFFE and takes his hands. To Dr. Sut-— 
CLIFFE.] My dear Mr. Sutcliffe, many thanks for — 
your entertainment of the day. By the way, one 
He drank too much 
wine at dinner, [Mrs. and Dr. SUTCLIFFE ex- 
change horrified looks} much too much! I have 
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Act IL, Scene 1.] 


been watching him—he is breaking fast. You must | 
take great care of him, or we shall lose him. [ Turns 
L., VAUGHAN at his right elbow, KRUX on hos left.| 
Young ladies, good-night! [Lifts his hat.| Re-| 
ceive the thanks of a man old enough to be the | 
father of anybody present excepting my good | 
friends, the doctor and Mrs. Sutclifle—he, he! 
[Takes Krux’s arm.] Vaughan, have you ordered | 
the carriage round to the door? [Perceives his 
error, takes VAUGHAN’S arm.] I—I beg par- 
don, yes, yes. The dark, and—and—quite so!) 


Enter NAoMI, L. 2 8., and remains among the 
GIRLS, who express vexation at her. 


Au revoir! God bless you very much! I declare, 

I feel quite young again—ha, ha! [skipping up 
C. on VAUGHAN’S arm] quite young. [At R.2E.] 

Good-by ! 

All. Good-night. 

Jack. {to BEAUFoy.] Arthur! [They meet up 
c. Krux whispers to Mrs. SUTCLIFFE, who dis- 
plays amazement and horror, and looks at BEAU- 
Foy jiercely.| Arthur, I am surprised at your 
paying your attentions so openly to that little | 
Bella. . 

Beau. Have I behaved so very badly ? 

Jack. Oh, awful! Do whatever you like with 
a girl, but don’t get her talked about. 

Beau. Humph, not my doctrine ! 

Jack. Ah, you belong to the old satyrical 
school. 

Beau. And you to the modern cynical. 

Jack. It’s Faust and Marguerite over again. 

Beau. I know where to look for the Mephis- 
topheles. 

Jack. Oh! Mephistopheles be— 

Beau. It is unnecessary. He %s so already. 


| 


Enter BELLA, L., but the GIRLS turn away from 
her. She is confused. 


How are you getting on with the heiress? 

Jack. She talks like a goldfinch. 

Beau. Here, give me a cigar. 

[He and Jack light cigars. 

Jack. Doctor and ladies all, good-night ! 

Beau. I echo my friend—good-night ! [Aside, 
looking at BeLLA.| Though I think J may say 
au revoir! [Exit armin arm with JACK, D. in flat. 

Mrs. S. [to Krux.] Are you quite sure of what 
you are saying, Mr. Krux? 

Krux. Ask her—[sneers] she always speaks the 
truth ! 

Mrs. S. [on BELLA coming affectionately to her 
side.| Oh, I never! Don’t touch me! [BELLA | 
drops her outstretched hand, astonished] or, rather, | 
give me your hand. What do I see? a ring on 
your finger! Then it is all true! Tell me, where 


per OO. Ta 


did you get it? 

Bel. Lord Beaufoy gave it to me. 

All. Lord Beaufoy ? 

Krux. [chuckling.] I told you! 

Mrs. 8. You have been watched during your 
outrageous promenade with him. 

Kruz. ({aside.] Well watched! I did that! 

Naomi. What if she did? There’s no harm in 
that! Iwas walking and talking with Jack. 

All. Jack! 

Mrs. S. Silence, Miss Tighe! 
you in the morning. As for this depraved girl— 

Dr. S. My dear— 

Mrs. S. Silence, Theodore ! 


I will attend to) 


‘together! I have fourteen pounds in my purse, 
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Dr. S. [meekly.] Yes, my love. 

Mrs. 8. [rises.] Young ladies, you may retire 
to your dormitories. | 

Girls. [murmur.] Oh! [Cross to R., courtesy.] _ 
Good-night ! | 

Bel. Oh, girls! won’t you say good-night to me ? 

Mrs. S. Don’t dare to address them! Aban- 
doned girl! Don’t dare to approach any of the 
young ladies ! [ Exeunt GIRLS, R. 

Naomi. [R., makes a face at KRux, and says mM 
disgust.) Baa-ah! [Hzit, kissing her hand to 
BELLA, R. proscenium E. 

Mrs. S. Hussy! to attempt to bring shame upon 
this reproachless house! George will take you 
over to the station in the morning, to go to Lon- 
don; there you will find shelter in the house of | 
my friend, Mrs. Stanton, for one month. By that 
time you will have found a situation somewhere. 
For only a month, remember ! 

Dr. S. But, my dear— 

Mrs. S. Silence! 

Dr. S. Hold your tongue! [Firmly.| The pu- 
pils are no longer here, and I will speak! [Draws | 
BELLA to him, tenderly.| Bella, my dear child, 
let me ask you a few questions. 
foy give you that ring ? 

Bel. [voice choked with tears.| Yes. 

Dr. S. And why did he give it to you? 

Bel. Ah! I can’t tell you that. 

Krux. [tauntingly.| There, there! 

Dr. 8. [crosses to KRux.] Out of my sight, or 
I shall strike you! [Krux sneaks off R. proscenium | 
E.] Bella, my child! [retwrns to BELLA] did Lord | 
Beaufoy say that he loved you? 

Bel. [very faintly.| Yes! [Bows her head, and, 
as her hand is up to her throat to repress her sobs, 
her lips involuntarily kiss the ring. 

Mrs. S. I said so! 

Dr. S. Good heavens, what of that? It is very 
easy to love Bella. I love her, for one! 

Mrs. S. Oh, doctor! [Affected horror. ] 
me in! I shall faint ! 

Dr. S. You are too harsh and cruel on Bella. 

Mrs. S. Oh, Theodore, you love me no longer ! 

Dr. 8S. No! Imean, yes. [Mrs. SUTCLIFFE sobs 
and exits R. proscenium &. DR. SUTCLIFFE fol- 
lows her. Soothingly.| My love, my love, I didn’t 
intend— Off R. proscenium E. 

Bel. [c., alone, tearfully.] Is it so wrong, then, 
to love him—to wear the ring that he gave me? 
If I thought so, I— [Gesture of going to fling the 
ring away—stops.] No! it seems to give me cour- 
age to brave the world. And I must go from here! 
I must leave you, dear home—the only home I 
have ever known—with all the kind friends, the 
servants, the playmates, my kind benefactors, 
forever! Oh, what will become of me in London— 
all alone, without a friend in the world! Alone, 
alone, alone ! [ Voice dies away in sobbing. 


Take 


Enter NAoMI, D. in set flat, R. 2 E. 


Naomi. No, Bella, no! not alone! [Comes down 
stairs, R., with bundle, her mantle and hat on. | 1 
will go with you! [Very animatedly.] We will go 


and we will live with one another! Nothing shall 
separate us till death do us part! [alls on BEL- 


Did Lord Beau-. | 
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LA’s neck, both sobbing. BEAUFOY is seen climb- 
ing tree, R. C., to look over wall. 


Lapse of six weeks. 
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_ bread and butter. 


_ don’t see what use girls are! I hate girls—boys 
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‘My dear, dear Naomi! [Kisses letter.] I have 


_ not.” What nonsense! asif a girl could ever have 
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{Act IV, Scene 1. 


wai Bye bie BAS 


SCENE.—Same as Act III. Gas up for morning 
sunlight effect. Overture to curtain rising, a 
lively dance. 


NAOMI discovered, seated R., thoughtful. MILLy 
with skipping-rope, TILLY swinging, HETTy in 
swing, GIRLS rolling hoop and playing tag, ete. 
Some walk about, arm round waist, off and on 
L. side. 


Mil. [comes R. C.] Sulky again, Nummy! Why 
aren’t you playing ? 

Naomi. I don’t want to. 

Til. She is thinking of Bella! [ALL laugh.] Tt 
is just six weeks to-day since she was gone. 

Naomi. [absently.| Poor Bella! [Pause.] I 
wonder where he is? 

Girls. He is? 

Naomi. He? She! How could Bella be a he ? 

Mil. For my part, I am glad she is gone—a 
little stuck-up thing. We never liked her—did 
we, girls? 

All. No, never! 

Mil. She was always so goody-goody and stupid! 

Til. Oh, now I thought her too cunning! 

Naomi. Youre a pack of naughty, ungrateful 
girls! after all the sums she has done for you, and 
all the black marks she let you off, too! I feel like 
smacking all your faces! 

Mul. Pooh! [Advances.] You are not among 


you smack my face! 

Naomi. You shall feel me do it if you don’t take | 
care! [Makes a threatening movement, and MILLY 
lifts her skipping-rope in defense. 

Laura. [sleepily.| I liked Bella! 

All. You? Ha, ha! Why? 

Laura. Yes, because she always gave me her 


Mil. Maybe she’ll want it now where she is, the 
little upstart ! [ Bell R. 

Girls. Oh, there’s breakfast ! 

Naomi. I won’t go in to breakfast. I’ve got a 
headache, and Mrs. Sutcliffe says I may stay out) 
here and take the fresh air. 

Til. The fresh air for breakfast. Poor thing! 
[Suddenly.] Oh, girls, here comes Bella! [NAoMI 
Jumps up to her feet and looks round eagerly. 

All. [laugh.| Ha, ha! 

Naomi. What a shame! 

[GIRLS exeunt R. proscenium B., laughing. 

Laura. [comes to NAomt.] Never mind. their 
sneers. Here—[wnfolds a piece of paper solemnly] 
here is a gum-drop for you! [Naor throws it at 
LAURA, who exits slowly R. proscenium &. 

Naomi. (alone, at c.] I wish I was a man! I 


are so much more manly! [Goes cautiously up c., 
looking searchingly around her. Comes down and 
takes seat on stool, R.C. Looks around, cautiously 
draws letter from her bosom, looks wp straight 
overhead, as Uf afraid of somebody being even in 
the trees to watch her. Reads.| ‘ My dear, dear 
Naomi!” [Laughs in hysterical delight.| .“* My 
dear, dear Naomi!” [Same laugh.] I read that 
so often, that I can hardly get on with the rest of it. 


hesitated whether to write to you so soon again or 


too many love-letters. ‘‘For you see, my love—” 


3 


[Laughs as before.] How well he expresses him- 
self! He’s quite an author. ‘I thought it would 
be better for me not to pursue the correspondence 
without the approval of your guardians, as you 
are so young!” So young! Jack is always fling- 
ing that in my face! people can’t be born grown 
up, can they? I wish I was as old as Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe! then he couldn’t say I was too young. 
[feads.] ‘TI called on Mr. Farintosh, but the 
poor old Beau has been seriously ill—so seriously 
that his life was despaired on. I came again when 
he was better, and while in his house had the 
fortune to meet one of your guardians. I took the 
chance, and obtained an introduction. I improved 
the opportunity, so that the old gentleman has 
invited me to dine with him.” I wish I was my 
guardian. He won’t understand him. It requires 
a great deal of intelligence and good taste to ap- 
preciate Jack. Going to dine with my Jack! Oh! 
[Reads.] ‘TI have learnt nothing further about 
your friend Bella. She left the house in London 
three days after her arrival, and Mrs. Stanton is 
of the opinion that she has not gone to a situa- 
tion.” Poor Bella! ‘‘My friend, Lord Beaufoy, 
has also disappeared. So, dearest—” It’s coming 
to an end! I’ve a mind to begin it all over again. 


“So, dearest, I shall go and be informed of all the 


news of the money market, of hides and tallow, 
cochinéel and gray shirtings.” He spells cochi- 
neal with two e’s. But love is superior to orthog- 
raphy. I love him all the more for his bad spell- 


ing. [Reads.] ‘“ Dearest, the first time I saw you — 
I looked upon you with admiration, because I 
knew you were so rich; but when I left you that — 
I don’t like that! | 


night, I was filled with love—” 
What has money got to do with it? Can ten 
thousand pounds write love-letters like this? Can 
ten thousand pounds go out to the Crimea and 


fight? [Very excitedly.] Can ten thousand pounds | 


put his arm round you and squeeze you ? [ Grave- 
ly.] No, it couldn’t. “But I love you fondly, 


dearly, devotedly! [Kisses letter.| Without you, © 


I am like a sail without a ship. If I should be so 
happy as to please your guardians, the conduct of 


my whole life shall prove that I love you for your- 


self alone.” [Nearly crying.] That's real poetry. 
| Wipes her eyes.] ‘‘ Your fond and faithful Jack.” 
| Weeping. JACK shows his head above set wall 
at ©. 

Jack. Naomi! 

Naomi. [starts.] What’s that? [Hides letter. 

Jack. Naomi! 


Naomi. [turns.] Jack! [Rises.] Oh! [Runs 


to D. in flat and lets in JACK, leaving D. open. 
NAOMI, twice, can only just 
restrain herself from embracing JACK when he is 


They come down. 


not looking. They take seats c., on stools, JACK 
on NAOMI’S L. 


Jack. Ah! [Plays with his cane. 


Naomi. Well, go on! [Pauses—mutual embar- | 
rassment. JACK rolls down his pant’s legs.| Have — 


you no news to tell me ? 


Jack. Thad loads to tell you, but whenI see — 


you, I forget. 

Naomi. I was dreaming of you last night. Do 
you ever dream of me? 

Jack. Often; but I did not go to sleep all last 
night. 

Naomi. No? 

Jack. No! I heard that old Farintosh was 
better; so I took the night train down to his 
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shooting-box, in hopes that I might see you again. | 


I found he was coming over here, but I distanced | 
him, and while I was waiting outside, I thought I 
might as well look over and see if you were here. 
Naomi. AndI was, and I let youin. Youare well? 
Jack. Never better. And you? 
Naomi. I am quite well, thank you. 
Jack. I don’t mind the loss of sleep, but my 
hurry from Farintosh’s deprived me of my break- 


fast, too. 
Naomi. Not had your breakfast? I have not 
had mine! What sympathy ! 


Jack. How have they all been here since—since— 

Naomi. Since Bella went away? Oh, Mrs. 
Sutcliffe has been very ill, and the doctor is in a 
dreadful state. He is angry with Mr. Krux, for 
[heard him saying to him [gravely, in horror] 
d—a—m, damn! 

Jack. Tremendous ! 

Naomi. Did you see my guardians? What did 
they think of it? 

Jack. They are both “city” men—they can’t | 
think ! By the way, do you know how old you are? 

Naomi. Eighteen. 

Jack. No! youare nearly twenty-one. You see, 
_ you were so forward that your guardians were 
| puzzled where to send you to school; and to do 
so here, they suppressed part of your age and de- 
_ ceived you. 

Naomi. What a shame! to swindle a poor girl 
out of three years of her life. 

Jack. I couldn’t find out anything more about 
_ poor Bella. 
_— Naomi. Poor girl! But only to think of her 
not having written to me—not even a single line. 
- [Thoughtfully.] I think it pays better to put all 
_ your love on a man! girls are so deceitful, while 
_ men are quite the contrary. 
Jack. [coughs.| Hem! there are men, and 
| individuals. 

Naomi. Jack, you will be always good to me ? 

Jack. [takes her hand.| I have promised. 

Naomi. [lightly.] I should like you sometimes 
to be bad, so that I could have the pleasure of 
forgiving you! 

Jack. I dare say I can accommodate you ! 

Naomi. Jack, why are people in love called 
_ spoons ? [ Rises. 


Jack. [rises.] Because they are so often carried 
to the lips. [ About to embrace NAOMI. 


Enter KRUX, R. proscenium E. 


Kruz. Ob! How do you do, sir? I hope I 
have the pleasure of seeing you well? [Pauses.] I 
am quite well, thank you. 

Jack. [contemptuously.] I did not ask you. 

Kruz. Ah! but you meant to. 

Jack. I was coming over to see the doctor for 
Mr. Farintosh, as I expected we would here meet 
together, and finding the gate open— 

Krux. The gate open? now who could have 
opened the gate? 

Naomi. The cat! 

Krux. The cat? 

Naomi. Yes, the cat! [To Krux, holds out her 
crooked fingers like claws.| That I keep to scratch 
out spies’ eyes. 

Jack. Announce to the doctor that Mr. Farin- 
tosh will arrive shortly. 

Krux. Hem! he has already arrived. 


old Beau since his sickness. He acts and dresses 
like any other old gentleman, and looks all the 
better for it. 


Enter Dr. and Mrs. SUTCLIFFE, R. proscenium E. 


Ah, doctor, and my dear Mrs. Sutcliffe, I am 
glad to see you again. I was sent on before Mr. 
Farintosh. 

Krux. And the gate being opened by the cat— 

Dr. S. and Mrs. 8S. By the cat? 

Jack. Yes—of course not. I mean that I found 
the interesting animal outside, so that I opened 
the gate— 

Krux. From the inside ? 

Jack. No, not exactly that. The fact is, as I 
was lifting the animal over the wall—you see—I 
—I saw Miss Tighe, and, [laughs confusedly] ha, 
ha! you know. 

Naomi. I opened the gate. Mr. Krux, you can | 
shut it. [KRUx shuts D. in flat. 

Dr. S. Mr. Poyntz, we received all your kind 
letters. [ Shakes JACK’s hand.] How can we thank | 
you sufficiently for all your inquiries about the © 
fate of that poor girl? 

Mrs. S. Poor child! JI shall never cease to re- | 
proach myself for having sent her away. 

Dr. S. Here comes Mr. Farintosh. 

Mrs. S. You can remain, Miss Tighe. 
Farintosh has something to impart to you. 


Mr. 


Enter FARINTOSH, R. proscenium E., with the — 
steady though infirm gait of an old man, and | 
stooping a little. 


Far. Happy to see you again, my old friends. 
Mr. Poyntz, delighted. [Shakes hands with JACK. | 
To JACK, aside.| It appears there has _ been 
trouble here. Eh, eh? One of the young ladies 
has gone away with some one who is not a young 
lady. He, he! such ‘accidents will happen in 
the best regulated”—schools. He, he! [Zo 
NAomi.] My dear Miss Tighe, [shakes her hand] 
your guardians send their best love. [Zo DR. 
and Mrs. SUTCLIFFE.] My friends, I regret to 
find you in distress; but I believe I have some- 
thing to inform you of, which will make you forget 
your sadness in my present joy. I have been very 
ill since I last saw you, and I was for two days 
within the shadow of death. I recovered, but I 
rose a changed man. I never enjoyed life more 
than now, for I know what itis. I have laid down 
the burden of my follies. I thought myself a 
young fop, when I was nothing but an old fool. 

Dr. S. My dear old friend, I congratulate you! 
[He and Mrs. SUTCLIFFE shake hands with Far- 
INTOSH. 

Far. I have found my son’s child. 

. [ General emotion. 

Naomi. Oh, it must be so beautifal to have a 
father ! 

[FARINTOSH shakes her hand appreciatively. 

Far. My dear child, you shall see our meeting ; 
for my lawyer has traced her out—she is here. 

All. Here? 

Dr. S. Then you have brought her with you? 

Far. [{stammering with haste to speak all he 
has to say at once.| N—n—no! Did I not tell you? 
What a stupid old fool I am, to be sure! Ah, 
here comes the great and joyful surprise to you 
all. My son died abroad— 

Kruz. congratulate you! [JACK pushes KRUx | 
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Jack. {to NAomi.] You will hardly know the fo L. Front, and swings his cane significantly. 
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_ You lie, you dog! 
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{Act IV, Scene 1. 


Far. His wife, my daughter-in-law, returned 
to England; but she went into retirement under 
the name poor Fred had assumed last, to avoid 
his creditors. She retained the name, and it was 
as Mrs. Mountain that she died, leaving her child, 
my son Fred’s child, my grandchild, to the charity 
of strangers. [Mrs. and Dr. SUTCLIFFE exchange 
uneasy looks.| Yes, she died in the village close 
by, and a good woman brought up the child 
under her name, till she, dying, left her to your 
care—to the care of you, [to Dr. SurcLirrer] 
and of you, [to Mrs. SuTCLIFFE] her kind bene- 
factors, my old college chum, my old sweetheart ! 
Bless you! Yes, it is Bella Marsh that’ I seek. 
This is the supreme moment of my life! I must 
have seen her when I was here last; but among 
so many, what were my eyes to do? Ah! you 
will understand my joy, if ever you have children ; 
though I suppose you have long since given over 
any idea of that. Eh,eh? Bella Marsh! my 
grandchild, Bella; give her to me, produce her 
at once—let her rest within these old arms, on 
which have been pillowed her poor father’s boy- 
ish head. Eh, eh? [Looks from one to the other, 
perplexed.| Ah! she isnot in the house? gone 
out? Oh, let her be sent for at once! 

Dr. S. My old, old friend, calm yourself; we 
feel for you. 

Far. Eh, eh? She is not—not-— 

[ Unable to speak. 

Naomi. [lets him rest upon her.| Not dead ! 

Far. No,no! No, no! Thank Heaven! [Fails 
upon stool, c.] Thank Heaven! What then? 
Tell me, tell me, where is she ? 

Krux. If no one else will speak, I will! In 
telling you of the fact of one of the young ladies 
of the school having departed for London, the 
doctor omitted to mention that the name of the 
party was that of the person you seek-—it was 


= 


Bella Marsh—or, rather, your grandchild, Bella’ 
| Farintosh ! 


Far. {leaps at Krux and grasps his throat.) 
Pll throttle you! Vl have 
your life! [JAcK releases Krux, and helps Far- 


INTOSH to seat as before.] It’s not true, it’s not. 


true! My dear old friends, say it is not true! 
[Zo NAomt.] My child, you speak ! 


Dr. S. My dear friend, it may not be as bad as 


| it looks. 


Far. Ah, I have found her but to find her 


lost! [Buries his face in his hands, sobbing.] Ah, | 


ah! [Sits up, trembling.| The name of the—the 
man, the wretch? You may tell me. I can bear 
it now. 


Kruz. Lord Beaufoy! [FARINTOSH starts as if 


shot, and bows his head as 
second blow. Bell off R. 


KRUX opens D. in F. Enter BEAUFOY. 


[Krux retires down L.] Lord Beaufoy ! 

All. Lord Beaufoy ! 

Beau. [offers hand to each in succession as he 
names them, but all turn aloof.] Ah, uncle! The 
doctor! Mrs. Sutcliffe! Jack! [Krux offers his 
hand, but BEAUFOY does not even notice him. 

Dr. S. [sternly.] My Lord Beaufoy, I believe 
that you, and you alone, can tell us the where- 
abouts of Bella Marsh. 

Naomi. [sobbing.| My poor Bella! 

Krux. [aside.] A most improper young person ! 

Beau. [aside.] I see! [Aloud.] The where- 


Yf broken in body by the 


abouts of Bella Marsh? Hem! Yes, admit that _ 
I know where she has been since she left here. 

Dr. 8S. You admit it, and you— [Lifts his cane. 

Far. Let me talk to him. You did not know 
that my lawyer had found out that [difficulty in 
speaking] Bella is my grandchild ? 

Beau. Your pardon. You forget that your 
lawyer is also mine. I was informed of it as early 
as you. - 

Far. [dispirited.] And you feared that I would 
leave her all my property, and accomplished her 
ruin out of revenge ! z 

Beau. Ruin! I hardly understand you. When | 
Bella left that house in London, I was ignorant 
that she was not Bella Marsh. 

Far. [quickly.| Then all ean be repaired. I 
am rich! I cannot last long—the will shall be in ; 
your favor! Let me prevail upon you to marry |t¢ 
her! + 

Beau. Impossible. ; 

All. Married! ; 

Far. Secretly ? 3 

Beau. Secretly. [Smiles to himself. 

Far. My punishment! My punishment ! e 

Jack. Lord Beaufoy, from this moment ends iz 
our intercourse. ; 
for utterance. ¢ 

Beau. Ah! yow’ll apologize for that! $ 

Jack. [fiercely.| Apologize ! 

Beau. Yes! and be sorry that you said it 
[JACK goes up L., playing nervously with his cane. | 
I am a little at a loss to understand such a recep- | 
tion here. [To JAcK.] I thought you were a cynic, ¢ 
and reasoned that there was no act in this life ~ 
which could be of the slightest consequence. [Jo } 
Dr. and Mrs. SurciirFe.] As for you, what |t 

3 
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3 

+ 

$ 

; 
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+ 

ps 
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| 


IT am already married. 


- 


My contempt for you is too deep | 


have you got tocomplainof? The loss of a depend- 
ent, who paid by drudgery for being so? Bella 
is not a servant now, but has them! She does not 
answer bells; she rings them! she fetches and 
carries for nobody. And you, uncle, surprise me 
with your new-found repentance! You never let 
the child’s possible misery disturb your tranquil- 
lity till of late! Is it that you want a nurse for 
your old age who will not require wages? As long 
as she was plain Bella Marsh, what mattered her 
life? Now that she is found to be Bella Farin- 
tosh, the grandchild of the rich Percy Farintosh, | 
you would endeavor to make up for the neglect 
of the last twenty years! 

Dr. S. [excitedly.| Lord Beaufoy, there are 
ladies present—yet, if you do not leave, though 
Iam an old man, by Jove, I'll conduct you to 
ithe door by the collar! [Rolling saund, as of car- 
riage approaching, heard off R. 

Enter TILLY and two GIRLS, R. proscenium f. 


Til. Oh, Mrs. Sutcliffe, there’s such a splendid 
carriage coming up to the house. 
Beau. 1 will go, and with no need to be con- | 
ducted. But before I go, let me— | 


Enter two FooTMEN, who place themselves one 
each side of C.&. Then BELLA, whose hand is 
taken by BEAUFOY. 


Lady Beaufoy ! 

All. Lady Beaufoy ! 

Naomi. Bella! 

Beau. My wife! [To Farrntosu.] Your grand- 
child. [BELLA is embraced by or shakes hands 
with the principal characters. 


+ 
3 
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[Goes up C., opens D. in flat. 
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Mrs. S. [embraces BELLA.] My favorite pupil ! 
Naomi. Please pass her round! I want to kiss 
her. [Embraces BELLA.] My dear Bella! I am 
so happy to see you again. 
Dr. S. The scene is one of real love, it quite 
reminds me of the past. 
Mrs. S. Not of thirty-five years ago, Theodore ? 
Far. My dear Arthur, how could youbeso cruel ? 
Beau. Well, really, my reception was ofa nature 
to make me harsh, even if it had not been by those 
whom I thought least apt to misunderstand me. 
In brief, the first thing, after I had 


her—not without much reluctance on her part. 


But I wanted that to be done which not even an 


archbishop could undo. Judge, then, of my joy, 
when, on calling at my lawyer’s for news of you, 
I found that I had married my cousin. 

Naomi. Your cousin? [Puzzled, quickly.] Of 
course she is your cousin. [Doubtingly.| And 
cousins can marry? Ah! that’s a real comfort. 

Beau. And as one does not get such occasions 
often in life, I may have wanted to prove you. 
[Shakes hands with Dr. and MRS. SUTCLIFFE. 

Bel. [to Naomt1.] You must come and spend 
the holidays with me. 

Naomi. Yes, and we will look at all your new 
things together. [Whispers to BELLA, and di- 
rects BELLA’S attention to JACK. 

Bel. I am sorry to have caused you anxiety 
and trouble, my worthy friends. I would have 


Beau. Ah—Arthur ! 

Bel. Arthur would insist upon my silence. 

Dr. S. Well, the end crowns the work. 

Mrs. S. Well said, doctor. But I always knew 
that your destiny [embraces BELLA] would be a 
high one. 

Jack. [to BEAuFoy.] I ask your pardon. 

Naomi. That’s right. 

Beau. [laughing.| I told you that you would 
be sorry for what you said. 

Bel. [offers Krux her hand, frankly.| Mr. 


_ Krux, Iam sure that you wish me every happiness ! 


Krux. Every happiness, Miss Bella. 

[ Cringes lowly. 

Naomi. [tartly.] Miss Bella! And keeping 
your hat on when you are adressing Lady Beaufoy! 

Kruz. (takes off hat and bows low.] I beg your 
pardon, Lady Beaufoy! 

Dr. S. Mr. Krux, if you would like to take your 
usual walk, do not let any regard for us deprive 
you of that pleasure ! 

Kruz. Thank you, doctor. [ Goes up c., takes his 
hat off and bows to both FOOTMEN. Lxit D. in flat. 

Naomi. Jack, do you love me? 

Jack. Devo— 

Naomi. Yes, I know! Then run after Mr. 
Krux, and give him a thrashing. 


! 


Jack. With pleasure. [-Ewit, leisurely, D. in flat. 


Enter all the GIRLS, R. proscenium &., preceded by 
MILLy, who reads from book in her hand. 


Mil. [going up RB. a little, reads.| ‘* When they 
came back from the wedding, Cinderella gave 
her sisters each: a palace to live in, and they soon 
afterwards married noblemen of the court. And 
she and the prince lived a happy life forever 
afterwards.” 

Naomi. Oh! it’s just like the story. Here’s the 
prince, and the carriage, and [looks at GIRLS, 


| | 
_ Let it pass. | 
induced my wife to leave Mrs. Stanton’s, I married | /avghingly| the envious sisters ' And [takes up_ 


told you all ; but when I wanted to write, my lord— 


pumpkin, R., and goes up to FOOTMAN, holds wp 
pumpkin] who would ever think that this could 
erow into that! [Puts down pumpkin up Rk. C. 


Far. [{laughing.| If this is the fairy tale, what — 


am 1? 

Naomi. [coming down c.] You are the god- 
mother. 

Beau. Knowing my wife’s talent for fairy narra- 
tives, | have brought her something which could 
only be presented on this spot. 

Bel. Oh! another present ? 

All. [as BrAuFoy discovers what he holds.) A 
pair of glass slippers! 

Mil. Oh, how nice! 


Enter JACK, D. in flat. 


Naomi. [to JAck.] Did you do it? 

Jack. Yes. 

Naomi. Thoroughly ? 

Jack. He said I did. 

Far. Yousee how good thoughts germinate into 
great deeds. 

Dr. S. But the seed must fall on the genial 
ground. Your nephew’s nature is notably a great 
one. He is, above all, a true gentleman, than which 
there is no finer thing in the world. 

Far. I beg your pardon. There is a finer. 

Dr. S. What is that ? 

Far. A true lady. 

Dr. 8S. Aye! But then, [glancing at Mrs. Sut- 
CLIFFE] to the making up of that there must go 
so many excellences, that the combination is rare. 
There must be intelligence. 

Far. Virtue. 

Dr. S. Birth. 

Far. Good-breeding. 

Dr. S. Courage 

Far. Honor. 

Mrs. S. And above all, SCHOOL. 

[All form picture. 
BELLA is seated c., and BEAUFOY kneels on one 


knee to put on her the glass slippers. The others | 


look at this centre group, except JACK and NAO- 
MI, who look at each other. Music, the Pirates’ 
Chorus, ‘‘ The Enchantress.” 


THE END. 
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See Ren 


SOHO OF. | 


GO Sea NOES. 


JACK POYNTZ.—A young gentleman of present day, languid 
in movement, unemphatie in his accents, lounging in his walk. 
Long moustache. Act I: Shooting suit of velveteen; cutaway 
coat; dark vest; breeches; leather leggings; eye-glass. Enters 
with a gun and usual appendages. Low-crowned hat. Watch, 
chain and charms. Cigar-case with cigars, and matches to light. 
Silk handkerchief, one color. fancy. Act IJ: Black pants, with 
iron,gray stripe; black coat; hair carefully dressed. moustache not 
so rough as in Act I; eye-glass. Act IJ1: Same, with long English 
cavalry officer’s over-coat, reaching to mid-leg, and fatigue cap of 
same. Cigar-case. Act JV; Walking dress in gray tweed, low- 
crowned felt hat, cane; enters with bis pants roiled up at the 
bottom. 


BEAU FARINTOSH.—A man of about sixty, aged more than his 
years by fast life, in all the Acts but the last. Dark hair, curled, 
eye-brows dark, imperial dark-brown, unnaturally high color and 
whiteness of face. Nervous twitchings in his hands ; inability to 
walk steadily ; symptoms of approaching stiftness and lameness 
in one leg ; very near-sighted, yet hesitating to betray this defect 
by using his eye-glass, often dropping it after he has taken hold of 
it for use. Act I: Gray hat, with black band, worn jauntily 
on one side; light vest and pants; eye-glass; dark coat, cut in 
the present fashion for young men; handsome scarf and breast- 
pin; ring; watch and chain; cane with tassel. Act IZ: Black 
suit light pants. Act IV: Complete change, supposed to be his 
real self, unassisted by artifices. White hair; hght-brown im- 
perial; wrinkled face; black hat; black coat; white vest; light 
pants. 


_ LORD BEAUFOY.—(This name is pronounced “ Bo-fwar,” ala 
Francaise.) Moustache. Act I: Shooting suit, low-crowned, 
black hard felt hat ; leggings; gun and usual trappings of sports- 
man; cigar-case. Act IZ: Black suit. Act III: Frock-coat, 
buttoned up; hat. Act IV: Stylish black suit ; white vest ; white 
camellia ou left coat breast. 
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ActI: Black suit; low-cut shoves; colored stockings; black hat, 
with deep black band. A book for him to enter with. Act II 
and Act III: White vest; black coat; white tie; dark-gray pants. _ 
A large white mark, as made by chalk, on the back of his coat, 
Act IV: Same as Act I. 


DR. SUTCLIFFE.—Black suit ; white tie. Hat, except Act I. 
VAUGHAN.—(Farintosh’s Valet ) Black suit, rather old style. 


high up on one shoulder. 


Make up old. 


MR. KRUX.—Hair rather long behind, and straggling down into 
his eyes; bushy eye-brows; smooth shaven; malevolent aspect. 

+ 
| 
TWO FOOTMEN.—For Act I, dark livery; and for Act IV, in | 

long drab coats and gold-banded black hats; white gloves. | t 


TWO GAMEKEEPERS.—Leggings; guns; game-bags. 


A TIGER.—In blue coat, with the usual lether strap for belt ; 
buckskin breeches; top boots; black hat, with gold band. (Being 
only to walk on to help form picture, he may be dispensed with, 
at discretion of Stage Manager.) | 


BELLA.—Plain dress. Act IV: Handsome white satin dress and 
bride’s attire. 


NAOMI.—Short dress of girl of fifteen (if the performer's figure 
is petite), rather stylish ; red petticoat, dress taken up in loops. 
Act III: In white; white mantle; white handkerchief, knotted | 
loosely round her neck. Her last entrance, has jacket and hat | 
on, carries a small bundle. Act IV: Same as first dress, or 
may change at pleasure. 


MRS. SUTCLIFFE.—Gray hair. Act J: Dark dress over dark 
petticoat ; dark bonnet; dark gloves. Act IJ: Showy, old-fash- 
ioned patterned figured silk dress. Act IV: House-dress ; black 
lace mittens. 


LAURA, and other SCHOOL GIRLS.—In ordinary dresses; 
plenty of ribbons on in Act II. Change for Act IV at pleasure. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON, 
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CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 


ADAPTED ‘TO 


Parl. 3. 


Eh? [Listens, looks around.| 'There’s nobody 
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YA Comedicttr, im One Act. 


Translated from the French of '‘ Une Tasse de Thé,” 


BY CHARLES NUITTER AND J. DERLEY. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Vaudeville Theatre, Princess’ Theatre, 
Paris, 1860. London, 1869. 

M. Nertann. Mr. Wm. Rignold. 
“ St. Germain. “ D. Murray. 
‘* R. Catheart. 


Joseph 
Lady Clara Seymour. . 


wees eer eee sr ees esses 


ScENE.—Drawing-room. Lamps lit on tables. 


JosEeru discovered asleep, with newspaper in Ins 
hand, seated in chair R. of L. table. 


Joseph. (yawns, looks R., rubs his eyes.| Past 
one o’clock! I declare, I may think myself lucky 
if I gits to bed by five. So it goes through the 
season, till ’m regularly knocked up for want of | 
my nateral rest. Hullo! [rises] there’s our car- 
riage. [Zo window, L. 1 £.] They’ve come, and I 
shall git to bed at last! [Looks out of window.| 
Hullo! it’s a strange gentleman as is a-gittin’ out! 
(In horror.] If they hain’t gone an’ brought 
somebody ’ome with them from the ball! Well, 
Inever! Ishan’t git to bed to-night! [Hands 
in pocket.) Welt, hif they wants hanything, ’m 
blest if they mustn’t ring for it! 

[Exit L. proscenium &., shaking his head. 


Enter SCROGGINS, D. in flat, timidly. 


Scroggins. [at D. in flat.}] I beg pardon! [Comes 
down c., timidly.| I hope I am not intruding. 


here. How strange that I should have come to 
this place! I’ll leave it to the unprejudiced opinion 
of any unprejudiced person, if IT have not come 
strangely to this place. [Confidentially.| It’s all 
the fault of my landlord. My landlord, like most 
landlords, hasa daughter; but, unlike most daugh- 
ters of most landlords, she was married this day, 
and on the occasion of her union he gave a grand 
ball. As the tenant for whom he has the highest | 
esteem—I lodge in the attics, furnished—I was 
invited. The revelry was at its acme, when 


judge of my dismay on perceiving that my vis- 


the street-—he was at my heels! In another five 
seconds I would have been arrested, when a 
bright thought struck me! Before a dwelling 
where there were evidences of a grand entertain- 
ment a rank of stylish carriages were waiting. I 
sprang into one, with the intention of passing out 
on the other side to baffle my remorseless creditor, 
when—oh, fate !—the footman slammed the door 
shut behind me, I could not open the other, and 
the coachman—jabbering some foreign lingo— 


whipped up the horses as if he, too, had a ered- | 
In vain my remonstrances—I | 


itor at his back. 


had to resign myself to my fate. I was driven 


up to this door—the gates opened tome. I got. 
out, as it were, mechanically. I ascended the | 
I entered this room, and | 


F: 


stairs mechanically ! 
here Lam. But where amI? What a splendid 
place! [Abruptly.] If anybody comes, P’1— Oh, 
what if I should be taken for a thief? That would 
still be my usual luck! For the last six months 
I have spent all my time (I had no money to 


spend) in running about to avoid my creditors. | 
And in love matters I have been equally unfor- | 


tunate. Oh, Euphrasia, Euphrasia! I have 
even found you look down upon me since you left 
the humble and guileless ballet of the Alhambra 
for the gentle shades of the Lyceum, with a per- 
spective of Cremorne for the summer! Ah, 
viper! [takes note from his inner coat-pocket] 
this vile scrap of paper is my serpent! What an 
awful sensation I have. [Reads.] ‘‘Dear and 
loved one: I will wait at the stage-door.— 
CHARLES.” Charles! Char-les! Chawles! Short, 
but sharp. No other clue. Stamped with ini- 
tials—I may be able to find my rival by the 
stamp. But it is evident I shall not find him 
here, so I will depart. But how? 


There must be a doorway somewhere. 
Euphrasia! [Hvit L. proscenium &. 
phrasia ! 


Enter LADY CLARA and Sir CHARLES, D. ™ 
flat. She comes down C., he removes his over- 


Oh, Euphra- | 
‘sia! Ah! [to x.] there’s acorridor! [At L.14.] _ 
Oh, | 
Off.] Eu- | 


coat and hat, which he places on cabinet wp RB. — 


She takes off opera-cloak. 


Lady CG. [. c. front.] My dear Charles, Thope — 
you are at last convinced that your Goachman is — 
a dangerous fellow. Not content with risking our | 


lives by driving while in a state of intoxication— 
intoxication, sir, I insist—he now takes it into 
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_ fitted for the post. 


_ By all means return to the ball. 
loved a woman for four years, it is quite natural 
| you should find pleasure in meeting her. 
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_ his head to drive off altogether, and leave us to 
_ get home as best we could. 


Sir C. I confess the fellow shows great impu- 


dence; but perhaps he did not understand the | 


orders to wait. 

Lady C. {seated i. c. front.| Not understand ! 
He can understand English. [Sir CHARLES hums 
an operatic air, R. C. front.| It’s on a par with 
your curious copying of the court, to have every- 
body about you German. 

Sir C. Its too bad, really too bad of the fellow ; 
but then you must allow there are no coachmen 
like the Germans. 

Lady C. [tosses her head.| Oh, I know that 
when you once take a fancy to anybody, there’s 
no way of getting you out of it! 

Sir C. There’s not much to choose between us. 
You will not hear of my discharging Peters, the 
porter; yet he is lazy and insolent, and quite un- 
He’s so deaf and purblind, 
too, that, as you know, we had much difficulty in 
getting indoors just now. He would have it that 
we had come home in the carriage an hour ago. 

Lady C. But Peters is an old servant of my 
mother’s, and I will not have one who has served 


_ our family faithfully turned out into the cold. 


Sir C. Oh, very well ! 


Lady C. [rises.] Very well, sir, I shall retain 


_ Peters. 


Sir C. And I shall keep Groganoff! [Goes up 


Sor his hat, leisurely.| There, I perceive you are 
fatigued and wish to retire. 


I won’t detain you. 
Good-night, dear ! 

Lady C. What, are you going back to the ball? 
To dance with Lady Castlevaine? That makes 
four or five times you have done it. 

Sir C. Four or five times! Why, my dear 
Clara, how you exaggerate! I only waltzed with 
her twice, dear. She’s the only lady in all London 
who knows how to dance—after you. 

Lady C. [seated u. c. front.] Oh, I dare say: 
When one has 


Sir C. [comes beside LADY CLARA.] Don’t be 


_ silly! you know, my dear Clara, that I have never 
_ loved any one but you. 


Lady C. [repulses his attempt to embrace her, 
rises.| Then you are a terrible hypocrite, sir ! 

Sir C. ({c.] My darling ! 

Lady C. Never mind, never mind! I am not 
surprised that you had ‘the good taste to marry 


_ me, but I do wonder that you could have escaped 


0) fascinating a flirt. You would have made a 
better match there. 

Sir C. Ah, I know that you do not think so! 
And I forgive you. Ask my pardon. 

Lady C. Upon my word! Oh, she is lovely— 
at a ball; and her taste is for high things, always, 
except her dresses. She has no fickle mind—it’s 


the same lace to-night that I saw on her two: 


years ago. 
Sir C. You alarm me ! 
such a wicked tongue. 
Lady C. [up u., and comes down slowly.| But 
you had better 20, if you would not be late for 
the cotillion. 
Sir C. Have you no confidence in me ? 
Lady C. {c., front.] Lam not your dupe, sir, 
that’s all. 


I had no idea you had 


Why, my darling, if I were to see a man kneeling 

at your feet, I should not suspect you, but believe 

him only your shoemaker! [Zwghs.] Ha, ha! 
[ Goes up R. and returns leisurely. 

Lady C. Are you sure ? 

Sir C. Perfectly sure. It’s the last thing in the 
world for me to be jealous. 

Lady C. Take care, sir! You never should defy 
a woman. 

Sir C. I can’t help it. It’s my nature! What 
if I were to give you a proof of it? [Seats himself 
R. Cc. front, LADY CLARA seated L. C. front.] At 
the ball, quite by chance, I overheard old Lady 
Trimmins prattling about the attentions paid to 
you by a certain Mr. Howard, I think. 

Lady C. [angrily.| Lady Trimmins is a med- 
dling, scandle-mongering, impudent old woman ! 

Sir C. Very likely. They say this Mr. Howard 
is a terrible lady-killer. I had not the pleasure of 
seeing him, as I was in the saloon. But I know 
too well how a lady can regard her mere cava- 
liers. There, you see, if you had not led the con- 
versation to this subject, I should certainly have 
forgotten every bit of it. I have every confidence 
in you, my dear. 

Lady C. A most deserving trust of yours. So 
much love that there is no room for jealousy ! 

Sir GC. Jealousy! [Snaps his fingers.| That’s 
the most foolish passion in the world. It must 
have been invented by some envious fellow, who 
could not get anybody to love him, and so tried 
to spoil everybody else’s joy. [Up R. to get his 
overcoat and hat.] When they make out the list 
of jealous husbands, my name will be missed 
among them. 

Lady C. Your name will be missed on the en- 
gagement-cards, if you are not soon back to the 
ball. [ Takes seat L. C. front. 

Sir C. Good-night! Now, were I jealous, I 
might think that you wanted to get rid of me. 
Good-night ! 

Lady 6. [looking front, carelessly.| Good-night! 
[Str CHARLES comes down and tries to kiss her. 
She struggles.]| No, no, no! [ Rises. 

Sir C. [kisses her.) Come, Clara, this won’t 
do! Pleasant dreams, Clara! I hope you will 
wake up more reasonable. [Up c.] Good-night! 

Lady C. [pleasantly.| Good-night! [Hit Str 
CHARLES, R. D. Takes seat as before. ] I wonder 
if he will go back to the ball! 


me? I would give all my pearls and diamonds to 
put Charles’ faith to the test. Fond of a woman 
and not jealous! [Zakes up hand-glass.}| Am I 
so ugly [looks at her reflection] that no one could 
take a fancy tome? No! [Sets down glass.] Oh, 
these men, these men! they are all alike. Ah! 
Ill sit up all night, ’ll paint my face, ll dye my | 
hair the color of carrots, and when I have suc- 
ceeded in making myself hideous and insupporta- 


ble, I shall triumph—all the men will go wild | 


about me, and Charles will be jealous. 
c.] I did not hear him leave. 
gone to the ball? [ZoR.p.] I hear nothing. 


[Goes up 


Enter SCROGGINS, L. proscenium &., to L. C., cau- 


tiously. 


Scrog. I can’t get out! It’s a perfect labyrintif 
There don’t seem to be any doors. [Up c. 


Lady C. [turns, sees SCROGGINS.] Oh, a man! _ 
Sir C. Ah, what an odious thing is jealousy !|a thief! and Iam alone! Oh, take everything— | 
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[Removes some of — 
her jewelry.| After all, what does it matter to | 


I wonder if he has | 
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but spare my life! Oh! [ScROGGINS 7s as much 


frightened as LADY CLARA herself. 

Scrog. Take everything! [Bows awkwardly. 
Aside.| She evidently takes me for a burglar. 
| Aloud.| Madame, I only want— 

Lady C. There are my jewels—my money. 

Scrog. The key— 

Lady C. They’re in the drawers—but spare me! 

Scrog. The key to the front door. 

Lady C. Take all, and go—go with your gang. 

Scrog. My—my gang! Madame, I am quite 
alone here. I haven’t got any gang! It’s quite 
by accident, and all the fault of my landlord, that 
I am lost in this mysterious house. 

Lady C. [manner changes to haughtiness.] Only 
a man, sir ? 

Scrog. Nothing more, ma’am, I assure you! 

Lady C. A stranger here without invitation ? 
How dare you present yourself at this hour of the 
night ? 

Scrog. It’s not my fault—it’s all the fault of my 
landlord ! 

Lady C. Your landlord? Then you are not a 
thief? 

Scrog. I assure you I have hard enough work 
to get my living honestly as it is! 

Lady C. How comes an honest man secretly in 
my house ? 

Scrog. If you’ll allow me to speak, I will find 
pleasure in explaining. 


air that encourages me. [Alowd,c.] In short, sir, 
how did you come here ? 

Scrog. [R. C.] In a lovely carriage, ma’am. A 
chariot drawn by two very fast horses. 

Lady C. A chariot! 

Scrog. Which brought me from Portland Square 
to this house in a twinkling. 

Lady C. [aside.] My chariot brought this man 


Scrog. Thank you! your confidence honors me ! 
Not that I wish to break off this pleasant little 
conversation, but, in consideration for you, I will 
be much obliged to you if you'll have me shown 
to the door. [Looks k.]| It is two o’clock, you see. 

Lady C. Two o’clock! so itis. I had no idea 
time had flown so. 

Serog. {gallantly.| Oh, in your company ! 

Lady C. [aside.| Ah! the little man is pretty 
intelligent, after all! [Rises.] Suppose I rmg— 
stay! What will the servants think? [Alowd. | 
Sir, you have placed me in a most embarrassing 
dilemma. Call my man to find me alone with a 
strange gentleman, at two o’clock in the morning! 
[Walking up and down c.] It is a most indeli- 
cate predicament ! ‘ 

Scrog. Most indelicate for me! Frightful, I 
confess! Is there no way of getting out except 
the regular entrance ? 

Lady C. I know of none—[ pause, looks u. 1 E.] 
except that window. 

Scrog. Ah! [Joyfully, to window, L. 1 £., looks 
out, turns around with a glum expression.| Isn't 
it rather high ? [ Shudders. 

Lady C. I can’t help it if itis. Any way, it is 
only the second floor ! 

Scrog. Only the second floor! It might as well 
be the top of St. Paul’s! [Returns to L. c.] I beg 


pardon, madame, but I am constitutionally nerv- | 


ous. I know that I should never have the cour- 


Lady C. [aside.| The man has a stupid sort of | age to drop, if once I hung outside that window, | 
and I would swing there, uttering the most power- | 
ful shrieks! And if I aroused the neighbors, I | 


think you will admit that would be a more in- 
delicate position than the other one ! 


Lady C. Right, sir. You can shut the win- | 


dow. 


Scrog. [aside.] She is a scrumptious creature! | 


Lady C. {louder.| Shut the window ! 
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to my house. Oh, I begin to see! Scrog. [to L. 1 E.] Pd rather do that than jump | 
Scrog. {aside.] She’s a lovely creature ! [ Alowd.] | out of it! : ‘ [Closes window. | 

Madame, a matter which deeply affects my heart,| Lady C. J must think of something else. | 

[aside] and pocket—[aloud] over which permit Scrog. [abruptly.| Haven’t you your latch- | 

me to draw the curtain—forced me to fly from a|key? I always carry mine! 

person with whom I had an account to settle. Lady C. [aside.] He begins to be a burden. I | 
Lady C. [{puzzled.| What then? hear nothing from Charles’ room! I must call 
Scrog. There was no other means of escape, so him—there’s no fear of a mistake. He is not at 

I jumped into a carriage, with the intention of all jealous. [Pauses SCROGGINS goes up L., 


leaving on the other side, when, just as I was get- 
ting out, the coachman drove off, and replied to 
all my cries for him to whoa in a foreign gib- 
berish. 

Lady C. {laughing.| Oh, I see! 

Scrog. [aside.| She sees! the lovely woman 
sees! [Joins in the laugh, till she gives him a se- 
vere look, when he ceases to laugh. 

Lady C. (half aside.| 1am delighted, for Charles’ 
sake, that this has happened. We'll see now if he 
will still take Groganofi’s part. 

Scrog. Groganoff! the coachman? Ah, I thought 
he was a German, or, from the pace we went, a 
“¢ Rushin ” ! 

Lady C. I understand it all, now. 

Scrog. [joyfully. Aside.|] She understands it all! 
Splendid creature. [Aloud.] Then, madame, as 
you understand it all, Ihave no doubt you see 
how innocent I am inthe matter. But you may 
search me if youlike! Virtue will submit even 
to feeling the lining of his hat. 

Lady C. [laughs.] Ihave every confidence in 
+) you, Sir. 


looking around.| At least he dins it into my ears 
often enough that he is not. [Puts her hand on 


the spring-bell, but checks herself.| Stop, stop! | 
now I think of it—that story of Mr. Howard. | 


{[SCROGGINS nearly upsets table up L. C., and 
stops, frightened.| He does not know him even 
by sight. I have a good mind to play this com- 
mon card off for the court-card on him! Why 
not? I will! 
Scrog. [aside.| Quarter past two! it’s forty- 
five to three that I'l] not get clear of it. 
[ Going to steal out D. in flat. 
Lady C. Sir! [Scroaeins turns and comes 
down L. C.| I have found the way to get out of it. 
[Motioning him to take seat R. C. 
Scrog. I beg pardon! 


Lady C. T have found the way to get out of it. 


[Takes seat L. C., facing R.| Please to sit there. 

Scrog. {surprised, falls into chair, R. C., facing 
her, troubled with his hat, etc.] Is this the way 
out of it? 

Lady C. To open with— 

Scrog. [bewildered.] What—to open with ? 
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Lady C. Are you not in some profession or} was at my landlord’s ball! Oh! [Aloud.] Oh, 
calling ? very fortunate! 
Scrog. Madame, I am a—a clerk. [Aside.] In|; Lady C. But I must say that Ido not agree 
a printer’s office! [Aloud.] I was educated for) with your ideas upon diplomacy. 
the bar. Scrog. [aside.j My ideas upon dip—dip—she 
Lady C. Tam looking for a steward to replace | dips too deep for me. 
my present one. You would suit, if you find no} Lady C. Your reasons are rather weak, I take it. 
objections. Scrog. [aside.] My reasons are weak ? My head 
Scrog. Steward! [looks around] in such ais. I cannot follow her. 
: 


splendid house ! [Looks at Lapy CLARA, aside.]| Lady C. It all depends upon the fitness of the 
And to such a generous creature ! occupant for the post. 
Lady C. 'The salary is two hundred pounds!  Serog. [aside.] The post! [Joyfully.] I see! she 
and perquisites. means the post-office. | Aloud.] Yes, madame, the 
Scrog. Two hundred pounds and perquisites! post-office is one of those offices where the— 
Exquisite ! [Aside.] Dear me! I wonder what posts am I talk- 
Lady C. Do you accept ? ing about ? 
Scrog. Accept with enthusiasm—enthusiasm ! Lady C. I admit that there are some places at 
Lady C. Agreed, then. which one might toss his head. 
Scrog. Agreed ! Scrog. It depends upon the style of the head! | 
Lady C. Might I ask your name ? [Aside.] I wonder if she takes the compliment. 
Scrog. Oh! my name is Scroggins ! Lady C. Ah! we shall have plenty of time to 
Lady C. [laughs.| Scrog—ha, ha, ha! talk it over, for we shall see each other often. 
Scrog. [dignified.| No, madame! not Scrog—| Scrog. Of course, if I am to be in the same | 
ha, ha, ha! but Scroggins! ;house. [SIR CHARLES shows his face, inflamed — 
Lady C. Scroggins. Ibeg your pardon. Would with passion, between curtains. 


you mind changing it ? Lady C. It’s a very pretty place where we spend 
Scrog. Oh, not at all. [Aside.] Two hundred the summer. I suppose you will come down into | 
pounds! ‘A rose by any other name would ”— | the country with us ? / 
sound as well. [Aloud.] Anything to obiige you! Scrog. I will be delighted to follow your lady- — 
Lady C. What do you say to—to Howard ? ship anywhere—[aside] out of the reach of my \ 
Scrog. By all means! let it be Howard! |creditors! 
[Aside.] Two hundred pounds Howard on me— Lady C. And you shall tell me if you have a ¢ 
1 mean, showered on me. Let me see. Two hun- higher opinion of hunting in Cheshire than in 
dred—four pounds a week and perquisites— Circassia. : 
Lady C. Mr. Howard! [Scroeerns absently| Scrog. Cir-cas-sia ! [Asztde.] What the devil 
counts on his fingers.| Mr. Howard! Mr. How— does she mean? Sir Cassia! ob, it’s some swell I 
ard ! haven’t been introduced to yet. [Aloud, Dun- 
Scrog. Eh? oh! dreary tone.| Aw, aw, ya-as—happy to hunt with 
Lady C. Will youtake acup of tea, Mr. Howard? him—aw, aw! 
Scrog. I beg your pardon, I quite forgot my Lady C. (rises, aside.] I fear Charles can hardly 
name. I really should enjoy a cup of tea! contain himself. It is as much as I can do to 
Lady C. [aside.| Charles makes no sign, yet keep from laughing. [Aloud.] While they are 
we are talking loud enough ! [fings. preparing the tea, dear Mr. Howard, would you | 
Scrog. [aside.| The early breakfast-house. kindly ‘permit me to leave you a moment, to go : 
; SAR) ressing-room ? | 
Einter JOSEPH, L. AE ah dee E., Startled at seeing OsoPBNE TRAE hol ‘ Certainly! Make yourself t 
CROGGINS. | ; | 
at home, my lady! 
Joseph. Did your ladyship ring ? | Lady C. Thank you! [Goes to. D.] I shall P's 
Scrog. [aside.] Your ladyship! [Draws his not be long. [Aside.] I must really go and have t 
chair further toward R.] A real live ladyship! a good laugh ! [Lxit, laughing, L. D. 
and I have not got my gloves. [Feels his pockets. Scrog. [rises.] A charming creature! [ Walks t 
Lady C. Yes, Joseph ! about.| A charming creature! but decidedly : 
Joseph. Yes, my lady! touched! [Taps his forehead.] What did she 
Lady C. Bring insome sandwiches, wine and tea. | mean by talking about Sir Cassia and the diplo- t 
Joseph. |puzeled.] I beg pardon, my lady? macies and the post-office? I never had anything t 
Lady C. Some sandwiches, wine and tea. to do with the post-office, except blow it up for ¢ 
[JOSEPH bows. | detaining my letters. She must be cranky! ¢ 
Scrog. [aside.] Here’s style! I wonder if I [ Seated R. C. chair. 
could order such a blooming giant around ? : é 
[Exit JOSEPH, L. proscenium E. inter Stn CHARLES, D. in flat, coming down c. 


Lady C. [looks up R. 28. Aside.] There he| Sir C. [astde.] I can retain myself no longer! 
is! [SIR CHARLES was just coming on by R. D., I must put an end to this insult. [Aloud.] Sir! 
when he saw ScroGerns. He slips out and hides\  Scrog. [calmly, half aside.] I wonder who this 
himself behind curtains D. in flat, shows himself fellow is! 
during following.| He is listening. [Aloud to! Sr GC. It is I, sir! 


ScroGGins.] Mr. Howard! Mr. Howard! - Scrog. And my I ask who is “I, sir”? 
[SCROGGINS starts. Sir C. And may I inquire how it is I find you 
Sir C. [in a whisper.] Howard ! here, in my place? 
Lady C. How fortunate it was that I should Scrog. [aside.} Oho! in his place! This is the 
have met you at the ball. last steward, who is to be kicked out. 


: 
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Scrog. [amazed, aside.] Thescrumptiouswoman| Sir C. Well, sir ? . 
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Scrog. [rises.] Well, sir; Iam glad you think 
it well, sir. 

Sir C. Will you speak? 

Scrog. I have nothing more to say to you! 

Sir C. So, sir, you refuse— 

Scrog. Don’t annoy me! Go, sir! 

Sir C. [u. c.j] Of all the impudent scoundrels 
I ever met, this is the coolest ! 


Enter JOSEPH, L. proscenium E., with tray spread; 
runs against SIR CHARLES, who turns. 


What the deuce is this? 

Joseph. Tea, sir! 

Scrog. For me, sir! 

Jos. For he, sir! 

Sir OC. Take it away immediately ! 

Jos. I beg your parding, sir ! 

Scrog. [loftily.| I beg your pardon—that tea is 
for me ! 

Sir C. [ fiercely.] Take it away! 

[Drives JOSEPH off L. proscenium EF. 

Scrog. [to R. 1 £., warming himself at fire.| My 
dear fellow, you should take it more coolly! you 
are not the first man that has lost his situation— 
a place—because he did not suit. 

Sir C. [c.] Not suit! 

Scrog. I can’t help it if you are to be turned 
out of this, and the lady prefers to have me. It is 
not my fault if you are no longer fit for the place ! 

Sir C. Oh, this is going too far! 

Scrog. Women are so fickle. Some of these 
days my turn-out may come, and I'll have to 
give way to another. 

Sir C. Sir, do you think I will submit to this ? 

Scrog. My dear fellow, you can’t help yourself! 

Sir C. Pooh! the poor little fellow must be mad! 

Scrog. [comes to c.] The poor little fellow is 
not mad, or my lady would not have chosen him 
for your berth! 

Sir C. For my— This is disgraceful, sir ! 

Scrog. I’m glad you are coming to your senses. 
I agree with you! 

Sir C. Come, come, Mr. Howard ! let’s come to 
an understanding. I am not your dupe: you may 
as well lay aside this pretended coarseness and 
vulgar behavior ! 

Scrog. Vulgar behavior! vulgar! Why, sir, it is 
you, sir, who are vulgar, sir! I am particularly 
polite and civil ! 

Sir C. [sarcastically.| Well, my particularly 
polite and civil friend, it’s lucky for you I have 
not my horsewhip here, or I would lay it across 
your civil back ! 

Scrog. Horsewhip ! 
have not got it here. 

Sir C. You are a coward, sir! [Goes up stage. 

Scrog. A coward! because I don’t say that I 
like a horsewhip to be laid across my back? 
Thank you. 

Sir C. Your purpose in entering this house is 
known to me. Don’t you see why you must meet 
me ? 

Scrog. Poor devil! With such a temper, I don’t 
wonder that the lady would not let you live with 
her! 

Sir C. I have been too patient with you. Leave 
the house! leave the place, sir! 

Scrog. He wants me to go, when it is he that’s 
to be turned out! What an idea! 

Sir C. Will you go, sir? 


Well, sir, I am glad you 
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Scrog. Certainly not, sir! I should have been | 


glad to have been shown out half an hour ago, 
but not now, when I have stepped into your shoes. 


[Str CHARLES threatens him. He holds chair be- 


tween them. 

Sir C. My shoes! 

Scrog. Be calm, that’s a dear fellow ! 
behind the furniture. 
chasing SCROGGINS. 

Sir C. For the last time, sir, will you go? or 
must I throw you out of the window ? 

Scrog. He, too, wants me to leave by the win- 
dow! it seems to be the fashion. 

Sir C. Do you hear me? 

Scrog. I am not deaf. Don’t bawl in that ab- 
surd manner! [SIR CHARLES rushes at him, and 
the chase is resumed.| Help, murder ! 

[ Chairs are upset. 


[ Dodges 
Business of SIR CHARLES 


Enter LADY CLARA, L. D. 


Lady C. What does all this tumult mean ? 
Sir C. You have come just in time. Perhaps 
you will be kind enough to explain how I find 


this person coolly installed bere, after an ex- 


tremely sociable conversation with you. 
Lady C. Charles, you have been listening! 
[ScCROGGINS wipes his face and arranges his coat. 
Scrog. Yes, Charles! it is very shocking to 
listen at doors! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself ! 
Sir C. On your life, sir, not another word. 
[SCROGGINS recedes, frightened. 
Lady C. This is the new steward ! 


Sir C. Your disgrace, madame, is but too pal- | 


pable. 
Lady C. What do you mean ? 
cast insulting suspicions on me ? 


Do you dare to | 


Scrog. I would have him turned out on the in- | 


stant! [Sir CHARLES threatens him. 
behind table R. 


Sir C. After this we can remain together no — 


more. 
Lady C. Very well, sir! 


Sir C. [up R.] Adieu! 

Lady C. [up u.)] Adieu, sir ! 

Sir C. [off R. D.] Adieu! 

Lady C. |off L. D.] Adieu! 

Scrog. [alone.] A-do! a-do! it’s a regular do 


we will separate. | 
| Handkerchief in hand.] I will go to my mother’s. | 


He gets 


for me! [c.] She is going to break up her house | 
because of that scamp, and I shan’t have any of | 
the pieces. Well, I'll get out of this place as soon | 


as possible. 
and—l[ feels in his pockets] promise him half a 


crown next time I have money. [Looks around.] | 


Now where did I put that hat of mine ? 
[ Goes up R. 


Enter SIR CHARLES, R. D., with pair of foils. 


(Comes down front, alarmed.] Oh! 


Sir C. Sir, after what has passed here, you | 
must see that only blood can wash out the affront. | 


There are weapons. [SCROGGINS juwmps.] Nota 
word, or I'll slay you like a cur. 
guard ! 

Scrog. Put myself on—on guard? 


out for me. 
Sir C. Take your weapon and fight. 
Scrog. But, my dear sir, I don’t want to fight. 


Put yourself on | 


[Puzzled | 
at the foils being offered him.] Don’t put yourself | 


V’ll find one of the servants, and— | 
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| stick of iron! 


_ fallen into the trap. Ha, ha! 


At OC OG) a 


Sir C.‘ You won’t fight? Mr. Howard—or 
whatever your name is— take your choice. 
Scrog. But if I fought, it wouldn’t be by any 


- choice of mine. 


Sir C. What do you mean by this pretended. 
idiotic conduct? You have come into this house 
like a malefactor! I have every right to kill you 
where you stand. 

Scrog. Then I won't stand, if you have any 
personal dislike to persons assuming a standing 
position. I did not enter here like a malefactor— 


| I came here by the chariot. 


Sir C. By the chariot? Oh! so you confess 
that you have bribed my own servants to intro- 
duce you here? 

Scrog. Bribed! [Aside.] When I haven't got 
ten shillings in the world! Ha, ha! 


Src. You are pleased to laugh at me. For 


_ the last time, will you defend yourself? [Forces | 


SCROGGINS to take foil, which he holds awkwardly. | 
Put yourself on guard! I will teach you that no 


_ one mocks with impunity at Sir Charles Seymour. 


[Prepares to fence. 
Scrog. Sir Charles Seymour! [Change of man- 
ner.| Are you Sir Charles ? 
Sir C. As if you were not aware of that. 
Scrog. I thought you were the steward! I beg 


| your pardon, Sir Char les! Oh, how will I ever for- 
| give myself for such a mistake ! 


To think that I 
might have run a nobieman through with this 
Dear me! [Puts foil on table L.] 
I’ve a letter for you, Sir Charles, from your friend, 
Lord Sandford, which I was going to bring you to- 
morrow-—I mean, to-day. 

sir C. Then your nameis not Howard, after all ? 

Scrog. No, nor before all! It’s Scroggins. If 


_ your lordship wili have the kindness to cast your 


eyes upon this letter, [gives letter] it will tell you 
everything. [Takes the foils, and carefully places 


them on table Up R. 


From Sandford, sure 
I beg to 


Sir C. 
enough. 


[opens letter. | 
i Reads.| ‘‘DEAR SEYMOUR: 


"recommend the bearer to you, as I really am over- 


stocked with servants. He is an honest fellow, 


_ though the most stupid of men.” 


Scrog. [comes down.| It’s quite true, Sir 
Charles. Lord Sandford knows me very well—very 
well indeed! It’s a strange chain of events that 
brought me here. If I had not gone to my land- 
lord’s ball, I should not have met my creditor, 
and, to avoid him, not have got into your car- 
riage, which bore me to your door. 

Sir C. But why have you taken the name of 
Howard ? 

Scrog. Oh, Howard! Ah, that was a fancy of 
her ladyship’s. She is full of whims. When I 
first saw her she took me fora house-breaker ; 
then she took me for her steward, and kept me 
in chat, and ordered a cup of tea for me—which 
I have not got yet. 

Sir C. [aside.] I begin to see into it! Clara 

wanted to have some sport with me, and I have 
But she must not 
have all the laugh at my expense. [Alowd.] Mr. 
Scroggins, I will attend to this. 

[Puts letter in his pocket. 

Scrog. Thank you, Sir Charles. I hope to be 
fortunate in business—I certainly am not in love. 
I was engaged to be married to a charming young 
lady, who danced at the Alhambra; but she has 
jilted me on going to the Lyceum. I was all 


Bec in Leicester Square, but now I am stranded. 
Oh, Euphrasia, Euphrasia ! 
Sir C. [quickly.| What’s that name ? 
Scrog. Her name is Euphrasia. But I keep 
your lordship up. And I want my breakfast. 
[ Going up. 
Sir C. And I my revenge! [Aside.] So this is 
Euphrasia’s young man! I owe him some recom- 
pense. 
Scrog. [gets his hat.] Good-night, Sir Charles. 
Sir C. Good-night. You will please call to- 
morrow. 
Scrog. [laughs.] 'To-morrow is to-day, Sir 
Charles. [Bows many times.] Good-night ! 
[Haxit D. in flat. 
Sir C. Oh, Clara, what a pretty trick you have 
played me! a really must be even with you. But 
how? Ihave it. Her windows look out upon the 
garden. [Upc.] Hist, Scroggins! 


Einter SCROGGINS, D. in flat. 


You have not gone ? 

Scrog. Not quite, Sir Charles! 

Stir C. You shall have the situation. 

Scrog. Oh, thank you, Sir Charles. 

Sir C. But on one condition. 

Scrog. [L. C. front.] On any number of condi- 
tions. 

Sir C. Where did I put the swords? Oh, [gets 
Soils from up R., and comes down C.] here they 
are. Scroggins, I want you to take one of these, 
and I the other, when we will go down into the 
garden and fight. 

Scrog. Eh om [Aside.] Is he going to begin it all 
‘over again ? 

Sir C. Or, rather, pretend to fight! 

Scrog. [relieved. ] Oh, if it is to be only a pre- 
tended fight, had not your lordship better let me 
have both of the swords, and go down into the 

garden? I assure you Tam Splendid at making 
believe ! 

Sir C. Ah, that would be better! 

Scroq. [takes Jotls.] ‘There'll be some dreadful 
Slaughter among the flower-beds. [In the style 
and tone of u melodramatic ruffian.] My lord, 
rely upon your faithful Scroggins ! 

[Exit L. proscenium x. , flourishing foils. 

Sir C. [up c.] What a sweet joke I shall have 
to cap my Clara’s! Ah, I hear steps. She is 
coming this way! [Sr CHARLES hides behind 
curtains, D. in flat. 


Enter LADY CLARA, L. D. 


Lady C. [nervously coming down to c.] What 
has become of them? No one is here! I am sure 
I heard high words between them. What if 
Charles should do some dreadful folly in his fury? 

[Looks tou. 1B. 

Voice of Scrog. [off L.18., with clashing of 
foils.) Come on and die! ha, ha! Take that, 
and that ! 

Lady C. [to L. 1 £.] Voices in the garden! 

Voice of Scrog. Come on, or P’ll Kill you like 


a dog! 
Lad, ly C. What do I hear? A duel! for my 
fault! Oh, Charles! [Str CHARLES comes down 


ee smiling to himself.] It’s alla trick! Stop! 

stop! This is dreadful! his death will be on my 

head! [ Swoons in chair L. Cc. 
Sir C. Clara! dear Clara! [ Goes to her. 
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_ Enter SCROGGINS, L. proscenium E., brandishing 
the foils. 


Scrog. Well, Sir Charles, was that something 
like a duel ? [Puts foils on table RK. 

Sir C. Hush! she has fainted. Get me some 
_ water. . 

Scrog. Some water! [Bustles about.| I don’t 
know the house, where to find it. 

Sir C. Support her ladyship! I will go get the 
salts ! [Hxit L. D. 

Lady C. [revives.| Charles! [Looks rownd.] I 
thought I heard his voice! [Repulses SCROGGINS. ] 
Oh, assassin! you have killed my husband. 

[ Rises. 


Enter StR CHARLES, L. D. 


Scrog. ’m in a worse scrape than before. 
shall lose my skin if I stay here. I’m off! [Zo D. 
in flat.| Oh, Euphrasia! 

[Exit p. in flat; Lapy CLARA rings bell. 

Sir C. [comes down calmly.] Pray, what is the 
meaning of all this? 

Lady C. Charles! it is you—not even wounded ! 

[Falls on Str CHARLES’ neck. 
Sir C. Forgive me! it was only a mock duel 
by Scroggins in the garden. 
Lady C. What a shock you gave me! 
all’s forgotten. 


Enter two MEN SERVANTS, D. in flat, remaining 
there, with SCROGGINS between them, shivering 
with fright. 

Servant. We caught this man trying to escape 
by the garden gate. 
Sir C. Release that man. [Hxeunt SERVANTS 

D. in flat; SCROGGINS comes down C. 


But 


Enter JOSEPH, L. proscenium E. 

Jos. [sleepily.] Did your ladyship ring? 

Lady C. Yes. The tea. 

Jos. I beg your parding ! 

Lady C. The tea! | 

Jos. Yes, my lady! [Aside.] I wonder how 
much longer this his to go hon! 

) [Hxit L. proscenium £., proudly. 

Sir C. Clara, dear, I have confirmed your ap- 
pointment of Mr. Scroggins as steward. 

Lady C. Thank you. You owe him as much 
as I do for his services to-night. 

Scrog. Since your ladyship and Sir Charles 
have made it up so happily together, and I can 
be of no further help, perbaps you will permit me 
to retire. | Going up C. 

Lady C. Oh, not till you allow me to offer you 
the promised tea. 

Sir C. [to LADY CLARA, L. c.] Mr. Scroggins 
is recommended to me by Lord Sandford, who 
knows his family well. 

Lady C. Lord Sandford your patron? Why, 
he is an old friend of mine. [Zakes Scroaeins 
familiarly to c.| My dear steward, I assure you 
that if Ican assist you in any way, I shall be 
_ always happy to do so. 
| Scerog. [aside.| It is best to take the ball on 
the fly. [Shows letter, aloud.| Your ladyship’s 


intimacy with the aristocracy is not to be ques- | 


tioned. Perhaps you could assist me to discover 
the writer. of this. [Gives letter.] It was ad- 
dressed to my intended—a lady of the ballet of 
the Alhambra, who has left that place and me 
for the Lyceum Theatre and a happier rival. I 


if ! 


would like to find him out, but I have no clue 
but this letter and the stampon it. [S1tR CHARLES 
crosses to take letter, but LADY CLARA takes tt 
JSrom SCROGGINS. ; 

Lady C. I—I fancy I know the paper ! [ Glances 
‘at Sir CHARLES, who stands confused behind her. } 
And the writing is—yours! 

Sir C. {aside.] Collared, by Jove ! 

Scrog. [aside.] Sir Charles! Then he’s the 
‘swell who was so laughed at for giving Euphrasia 
such costly presents for not even a walk out on 
Sunday in return ! [Reconciled to his fate. 

Lady C. [reads.| ‘‘ Dear and loved one, I will | 
wait at the stage door.” Signed “ Charles”! 

Sir C. [to ScROGGINS, aside.] You’ve ruined 
me by your blundering. [ Aloud, stammering.] But, 
my dear, it is—is— 

Lady C. Not an old flame! the date is within a 
week ! 

Scrog. 
begging! 


[aside.] My stewardship is going a- 


Enter JOSEPH, L. proscenium E., with tray, as 
before. 


Jos. [aside.| They looks as ’ow they have been 
faving a row! 

Lady C. Joseph! 

Jos. My lady? 
| Lady C. Take away the tea. 

Jos. [amazed.] I beg your ladyship’s parding ? 

Lady C. Take away the tea! 

Scrog. [aside.| We have hot water enough ! 

Lady C. And order my carriage ! 

Jos. Yes, my lady. [Aside.] I think they’ve 
gone mad—the whole lot on ’em. 

[Exit L. proscenium B. 

Sir C. But, my darling— 

Lady C. I will no longer be your dupe. 

Scrog. If you will allow me one moment, I think 
I can explain. 

Lady C. Speak! 

Sir C. [aside.] What’s the blunderhead going 
to do now? 

Scrog. Sir Charles wanted to pay your ladyship 
in your own coin, and so, while you were in your 
room just now, he wrote this note and gave it to 
me to let it fall cunningly into your hands. 
That’s the mystery. Ha, ha! 

Sir GC. Ha, ha! [Aside to Scroeerns.] Tl 
raise your salary. [Jo Lapy CLaraA.] That’s the 
mystery. ’ Ha, ha! [LADY CLARA embraces him. 

Scrog. [aside.] Oh, Euphrasia ! 

Lady C. Oh, Charles! how had you the heart 
to torture me? 


| 


Enter JOSEPH, L. proscenium E. 


Jos. My lady, the carriage is at the door. 

Lady C. [smiles.] Let the horses be put up 
again. — 
Jos. [amazed.] I beg your parding, my lady ? 
Lady C. {distinctly.| Let the horses be put up. 
[To Str CHARLES.] Unless you wish to go back 
'to the ball? [Str CHARLES shakes his finger at — 
her playfully. 

Serog. [faintly.] Or to the Lyceum stage-door ! 
[ Chokes himself with suppressed laughter. JOSEPH. 
goestoL.E. . 

Lady C. And, Joseph— 

Jos. [turns.| My lady ? 

Lady C. You can bring in the tea. 

Jos. [startled.] I beg your parding, my lady ? 
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Lady C. Bring in the tea! 
Jos. Yes, my lady. [Aside.] Oh! she’s off her 
head ! [Hxit L. proscenium ¥. 
Scrog. Well, since I have my place guaranteed, 
and it is so late—early, I should say—you will let 
me retire. 
Lady C. [smiles.] What! before you have had 
your tea? 
Scrog. Such an honor! to tea with your lady- 
ship and Sir Charles! Oh, what civility ! 
[Puts his hat on table R. 


_ Enter JOSEPH, L. proscenium ¥., with tray, as 
| eT eeDETOre. 

Lady C. You are just in time. 

Jos. [puts things on table L. Aside.) That’s a 
comfort! [LADY CLARA, SIR CHARLES and 


SIR CHARLES SEYMOUR.—Evening dress, overcoat. 
SCROGGINS.—Extravagant ball dress. 
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SCROGGINS take seats. Exit JOSEPH, L. proscen- 
wum E. 
Lady C. Mr. Scroggins, shall I sweeten your 
cup of tea ? 
Scrog. Oh! from your ladyship’s hands. [Takes 
cup from LADY CLARA.] Thank you. 
[Str CHARLES is given a cup. 


Lady C. Our tea is served, and all our differ- | 


ences arranged, 
But now its fate on you depends. 
A cup of tea is all we’ve dared to proffer, 
And beg you to accept our humble offer-— 
’Tis ever pleasant, fresh and sweet and light : 
Yow’re prayed to come and take it every night ! 
[ALL lift cups to drink. 


THE END. 


C@ Sau MES 


JOSEPH. —Handsome livery, powdered wig. 
LADY CLARA.—Ball dress. 
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muorr’s TROUBLES: 


Y “ Dickens” Farce, in One Act. 


Adapted from the ‘* Great Winglebury Duel,”’ in ‘‘ Sketches by Boz,’? 


meee he De oW ALTON: 


CHARACTERS. 
Alexander Trott, Esq....A victim of circumstances, much sought 
after. 


Jason Overton .....0+++ The Mayor, given to helping himself and 


others. 

BLOG. aiaiese:6 Ete aoteae\sieyeie\e/e\e The upper Boots, ready to serve any- | 
body in anything. 

Tom -+.--e--Lhe low cut Boots; just the boy to run 
of errands, ete. 

SSO emeieciciwisinmaleie'ss ses oss A favorite tiger, with a heavy care on his 


: , shoulders. 
Miss Julia Manners ....A young lady ready, willing and anxious 
to marry, in a hurry. 


SCENE I.—Room in ‘‘ Winglebury Arms.” 


Tom. [outside.| Yes, sir; here you are, sir, 
number 19. 


Enter at back, carrying valise, TRort following. 


A fine view from that window, sir. [Dusts about 
the room, adjusting furniture, and other business. 

Trott. Very well; you may go. 

Tom. Yes, sir; should you be wanting any- 
think, sir— 

Trott. Yes; all right. 

Tom. So you can, sir. 

Trott. You may go now. 

Tom. Oh! Aye! [Hxit at back, R. 

Trott. Stupid ass! Why did he persist in star- 
ing at me in that impertinent manner? Every- 
body seems to be watching me. I don’t half like 
this expedition. That Hunter has pursued me 
hike the ‘‘ Wandering Jew,” but he’ll hardly find 
me in this out-of-the-way place. Now it’s all well 
enough to obey the old people, and marry the 
girl without her consent; but this desperate-mind- 
ed villain says I shan’t have her. Not that I care 


When I do [ll ring. 


for the girl in particular; but it must be handy | 


to have a wife with plenty of money—though Em- 
ily Brown is a deuced pretty girl. Now if I go 
on to Brown’s by coach, Hunter is sure to come 
after me in a post-chaise. If I go back to the 
city without Emily, I shall suffer everlasting dis- 
grace. I must keep on, orI shall lose the girl. 
And that’s not the worst of 1t—I shall lose her 
money, too! [Rap.} Come in. 


'tremblingly opens and reads it.| 


Enter Tom. 

Tom. A letter, sir. 

Trott. A letter for me? 

Tom. Yes, sir; missus said so, sir. [Lays letter 
on table.| Number 19, Alexander Trott, Esq., sir. 
Your card at the bar, I think, sir? 

Trott. Who the devil knows I am here so soon ? 
[Aside.] Yes, it’s forme. My name is Alexander 
Trott, Esq. Oh, dear! It’s Hunter’s handwriting! 
Oh! oh! [Aloud.] You may go. 

Tom. [staring.| Eh? 

Trott. [stamping.| Go, I say! 

Tom. [aside.| My heye, he’s arum one! [Hit R. 

Trott. [turns letter over, throws it on table, 
stares at it. Walks about, whistling dismally. 
Finally takes it up, throws himself in chair, L. C., 
‘Blue Lion, 
Great Winglebury, Wednesday morning. ALEx- 
ANDER TROTT, Sir: I know your intentions, and I | 
am following you on your journey. ‘That journey 
shall never be completed.” Oh, the bloodthirsty | 
villain! I’m almost afraid to read any more! 
‘‘T thirst for vengeance!” Oh, my! “Emily 
shall no longer be exposed to the mercenary wiles | 
of a scoundrel, odious in her eyes and contempti- | 
ble in mine. Sir, there is a retired spot back of | 
Winglebury Church, called The Stiffun’s Acre; if 
you do not meet me there at half-past five to- 
morrow morning, I shall do myself the pleasure of 
calling on you with a horsewhip. HoRAcE Hun- 
TER.” Oh, why didn’t they christen him Blood 
Hunter! ‘P.S.—You had best not order your 
breakfast until you have seen me—it may be un- 
necessary expense. H. H.” Oh, what horrid H’s! 
Rapacious vampire! What shallI do? I’ve seen 
him hit the dummy target at the shooting gallery 
in the second button of its waistcoat five times 
out of every six; and when he missed the button 
he hit him in the head. And if I go to this place 
this Stiffun’s Acre—I am as good as a dead man; | 
and if I stay away, and don’t go, ’m as good as 
another dead man. Oh! what am I todo? I) 
have it. I'll appear to be brave on paper. TU | 
frighten him with my cool savageness. [| Writes and | 
repeats.] ‘*Winglebury Arms, Wednesday even- | 
ing. Mr. HorACE HUNTER, Sir: I thirst for your 
destruction; and will do myself the satisfactory 
pleasure of siaughtering you at half-past five to- — 
morrow morning. Yours to death, ALEXANDER | 
Trott.” [Looks at letter.) There, that sounds — 
brave. ‘P. §.—I shall order a good breakfast, 
as I always eat hearty after a little moderate ex- | 
ercise of a pleasing nature, like the smell of fresh | 
blood. A. T.” [Inspects letter.| There, that’s 
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_ [JOE thrusts his head in at back, R.] 


me in vain at The Stiffun’s Acre. 
| Stiffun be blowed ! 
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good; but the writing shows a little unsteadiness. 
[Rings bell, then seals and directs letter.| Now 
I'll write to the mayor of this place, requesting 


this very night. 
Enter Tom. 


I want Boots. 


Tom. I am the Boots, sir. 


him to have a lunatic in number 19 looked after | ICs Ur 


SCENE II.—Room in ‘‘ Winglebury Arms.” 


Julia. [entering L.] Overton not arrived yet? 
He being mayor of this 
place is a lucky circumstance for me, for I shall 
surely prevail on him to serve me in my little 
scheme, for old friendship’s sake. [Rap.] Come in. 


Enter Tom, presenting card. 


Trott. Oh, you are! Take this letter to the) [Sze reads card.) “Jason Overton.” Ah, the 


_ Blue Lion immediately. And stay—is there an- 
_ other Boots in the house ? 


Tom. Yes, sir; there is a pair of us. There is 
one left down stairs. 
Trott. Very well; send up the left one. And, 


mind you, hurry with that note. [zit Tom. 


| Writes and seals another note.| Now if the mayor 


Come in. 
Come in. 


is alive to his own interest— [Rap.] 
You are the other Boots, I suppose ? 
Enter JOE. 

Joe. Yes, sir; ’'m the upper Boots, as belongs 
here regular. T’other one goes-on herrands and 
hodd jobs. Top Boots and Low Cuts, I calls us. 

Trott. My good fellow, you are from London, I 
think ? 

Joe. Yes, sir; driv a cab once. 

Trott. Why don’t you drive it now ? 

Joe. Over-driv the cab, and driv over a woman. 

Trott. Do you know the mayor’s house of this 
place ? 

Joe. Rather; I’ve good reason to know. 

Trott. Could you manage to leave a letter there ? 

Joe. Shouldn't wonder. 

Trott. But this is anonymous. 

Joe. A what? 

. Trott, Anonymous. 

Joe. What kind of a muss is that ? 

Trott. An unknown affair. 

Joe. I should rather think it was. 

Trott. Understand me—he is not to know where 
it comes from. 

Joe. Oh, I see; a bit of a swing, eh? But, I 
say, our mayor is a lawyer, an’ he’s got his 
insurance—so if you’ve got a spite agin him, 
don’t burn his house down, for that ’ud be the 


_ greatest favor you could do him. 


Trott. [aside.| Confound the fellow! I’ve a mind 
to kick him down stairs, or call the landlord to 
take his boots off. But I must send this letter. 
[Aloud.] You make a mistake—I’ve no designs on 
the mayor. 

Joe. No? Then I may as well go. 

Trott. No, no; stop—this letter is merely to 
prevent a breach of the peace. I don’t wish to be 
known as the informer. Now here is five shillings 
to deliver the letter—[bwsiness] and here is five 
more to do it secretly. Is that satisfactory ? 

Joe. Werry ! [ Takes letter and money. 

Trott It is important that it should be delivered 
as soon as possible, before the mayor retires. 

Joe. You can trust Joe, the Boots, for that, sir. 

Ext. 

Trott. By Jove! that’s a grand idea anemia I 
ought to be minister plenipotentiary for such diplo- 
macy. I shall be locked in number 19, comfortably 
guarded, while that confounded Hunter is hunting 
Pooh! he, he! 
Well, here goes to make my- 
self easy and comfortable. Vl] just order a bounc- 
ing supper. 

[Rings bell, and sits in arm-chair up stage. 


mayor! Show the gentleman in. [zit Tom. 


Re-enter with OVERTON, L., bows and exit L. 


Overton. Miss Julia Manners, I am astonished! 

Julia. Ah! may I ask the cause of your aston- 
ishment ? 

Over. [showing letter.] The contents of this 
letter. Yes, indeed, you really astonish me ! 

Jul. Now that’s unfair of you, Overton; for I 
know you well enough not to be astonished at 
anything you do, and you might extend equal 
courtesy to me. 

Over. But to run away—actually run away with 
a young man— 

Jul. Well, you wouldn’t have me run away with 
an old man, would you ? 

Over. And then to write to me, asking me, me 
—a man of my standing and personal appearance, 
mayor of this town—to aid and abet in such a 
scheme—why, it’s preposterous ! 

Jul. Indeed! Now, Overton, I want your as- 
sistance in this matter, and I must have it. You 
will give it out of common gratitude. 

Over. Gratitude ! 

Jul. Yes; hear me. In the life-time of that dear 
Mr. Corberry, who— 

Over. Who was to have married you, but didn’t, 
by reason of his dying first, and who left you all 
his property— 

Jul. Yes, all you left for him ! 

Over. All I left for him ? 

Jul. Yes, that’s what I mean; for, while he 
lived, the property was encumbered by your man- 
agement, and it was wasting away very fast; I 
wonder it didn’t die with the consumption, instead 
of the man that owned it. Now here is where the 
eratitude comes in: you helped yourself then— 
help me now. 

Over. Um—hem—a—whatdo you wish me to do 
for you? 

Jul. Vl tell you in a few words. 
know that Lord Peter— 

Over. That’s the young man, I suppose ? 

Jul. That’s the young nobleman. He dreads the 
resentment of his family; so, after a great deal of 
persuasion on his part, I reluctantly consented to 
this runaway marriage, and to avoid a chance 
meeting with any of his friends, we arranged that 
IT should come here alone in the London coach. 
His cab and favorite tiger are at the next station 
below. Lord Peter is to come on without them, 
and arrive here early this evening. 

Over. Very well! Then he can order a chaise, 
and you can go on to Gretna Green together, 
without the intervention of a third party. 

Jul. No, that will not do, for we have reason 
to believe that we are pursued by his friends. So 
I wish it to be understood, in this house, that 
Lord Peter is slightly deranged— 

Over. [aside.] Gad! if he is not, he soon will be, 
if he marries you! 

Jul. Though not dangerous, and that I am his 


You must 
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Enter OVERTON. 
Ah! glad to see you, sir. [Gives chair’ RuLC:, 
seats himself L. C.] Be seated. 

Over. My lord! 

Trott. [surprised.] Eh! I—ah! 

Over. Sh, ’sh. Oh, yes, to be sure, no titles here, 
of course—you are right. Ill bear in mind. My 
name is Overton, sir. 

Trott. [feigning surprise. | Overton ! 

Over. Yes; I have the honor to be the mayor of 
this place. You sent mea communication with 
anonymous information— 

Trott. (feigning. 1, sir? 

Over. Yes; there is no need of any further cau- 
tion between us. Now either the letter is yours, or 
itis not: if it is, we can talk freely on the matter 
without fear of interruption ; if it is not, then, of 
course, I have no more to say, and all I have to 
do is to bid you a very good evening. —_ [ Going. 

Trott. Stay, sir, it is mine; I did write it—but 
what could Ido? Ihad no friends to stand by 
me in this terrible affair. 

Over. Yes, I know, getting married is a terrible 
affair. But you managed it well, you couldn't 
have done it better. You are not yet safe from 
pursuit, however. 

Trott. Bless me, can such things be in a civilized 
country ! 

Over. Yes, I know, it is a hard case ; and, as you 
suggested, it may be best to put you under a 
strong guard to-night. You can take a special 
carriage at a very early hour in the morning. 

Trott. Yes, yes, let it bea very early hour—very. 

Over. [aside.] Gracious, what a hurry these fel- 
lows are in to get married ! 

Trott. Oh! such unrelenting and cold-blooded 
hospitality—I mean hostility. 

[ Wipes his face nervously. 

Over. Very bad, I know, that people can’t marry 
without being hunted down like criminals; but, 
in the present case, it is not so hard, the lady 
herself being willing—and that’s the main point, 
after all. 

Trott. Lady willing? How do you know that, 
or, indeed, anything about it 2 

Over. I know all about it. I’m in her confi- 
dence. I’ve known her a long time, and you need 
have no doubts. 

Trott. Dear me! this is very extraordinary ! 

Over. [rising.| Well, Lord Peter— 

Trott. Eh! Lord Peter again? My name is 
Trott, sir—Alexander Trott, Esq. 

Over. Beg pardon, I forgot, Mr. Trott; very 
good, I'll call you Mr. Trott—ha, ha! very well. 
The carriage shall be ready, say, at four o’clock. 

Trott. Oh, make it three, sir; be sure and make 
it three ! 

Over. [aside.] Bless me! he is as hasty about 
it as Julia herself. [Alowd.] Very well, as you 
wish; and J must say I never saw two persons 
better suited to come together—allow me to con- 
gratulate you. I'll send some one up to guard 
you; and if you make a little resistance to all our 
doings, it wouldn’t be amiss, as it might save ap- 
pearances a little, you know—look as if you didn’t 
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t sister, and, unknown to him, awaiting his arrival 
+, to convey him to a private asylum. Thus the 
t+ people will sympathize with me, and will consent to 
+ keep the matter as quiet as possible. Of course 
+ Lord Peter is in with this arrangement. As there 
+ may be some suspicion among busybodies here, 
: all I want of you is to dispel any such suspicion by 
> 
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giving the affair your official sanction, and make 
this a reason of my taking Lord Peter away. He 
may be here now; but, if not, I wish you to see 
him as soon as he does arrive, and tell him, sub 
rosa, that I am here and all is going on well. 

Over. As I have not the honor of his acquaint- 
ance, how am I to know of his arrival ? 

Jul. He is to write a note to you in very mys- 
terious terms, anonymously, giving only the num- 
ber of his room as a clue to the affair. 

Over. Bless me ! he’s here now —he has written— 
[searches his pockets] a mysterious note was mys- 
teriously delivered to me just before I came here 
—didn’t know what to make of it—had nearly 
pe ten it—here it is. Is this his lordship’s writ- 
ing? 

Jul. Oh, yes; but he has tried to disguise it— 
dear ingenious fellow! These darling young no- 
blemen, you know what they are, Mr. Overton ? 

Over. Yes, a precious lot of young rakes, all of 
them. Cards, dogs, horses, women and wine ; 
the table, the saloon, the grogshop—and still on 
the downward course till they get into Parliament 
at last. Here is what Lord Peter says: ‘Srr: 
A young gentleman in number 19, Winglebury 
Arms, is bent on committing a rash act to-morrow 
morning at an early hour.” That’s it, he means 
getting married—the most rash act in the world. 
“Tf you regard the peace and quiet of this town, 
or care for the preservation of a life—of two human 
lives—”’ What do you think he means by that? 

Jul. That, if anything happens to prevent this 
marriage, he will expire, and that I may do the 
same. 

Over. Oh, I see—not much fear of that, however. 
“‘Of two human lives, you will see number 19 
strongly guarded to-night. Do not hesitate, or it 
may be forever too late—life and death depend 
on your promptitude.” The initials are A. T., but 
no doubt it is your Lord Peter imcog. Shall I 
see him ? 

Jul. Do, and entreat him to act his part well. 
Enjoin him to be cautious, for caution is becoming 
to a brave man. 

Over. Very well. I will put a guard over him. 
You can retire to your own apartments, and I will 
send for you as soon as it is prudent to do so. 

[Hxit JULIA, L., OVERTON, R. 


Scene III.—Same as Scene I. 


Trorr discovered at supper. Enter Tom, at back, 
R., announcing. 

Tom. Gentleman to speak with you, sir. 

Trott. [choking with wine he is drinking, and 
trembling violently.| Is it Hunter? 

Tom. Well, yes, sir—a sort of one. [TROTT 
more alarmed.] He is our mayor, sir. 

Trott. Oh, yes, to be sure, [getting calm] 1| want to be taken away. 
should have known. Trott. Oh, yes, to be sure—of course. 
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Tom. Eh? Over. Well, my lord, I wish your lordship a 
Trott. Show him in as quick as you can. [Ezit| good evening, and success to all your plans, 
Tom, R. U. E.] Now I shall be protected from this| Trott. [starting back.] Lordship again ! 
| terrible— Over. Aha, I see, my lord, practicing the mad- 
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man—very good indeed! vacant look—capital, 


my lord! aha, ha, ha!. capital! good evening a— 


Mr. Trott—ha, ha, ha! [ll send the guard. 
[Hvit R. 


Trott. That mayor is certainly drunk; [sits] 


_ and he knows Miss Brown, too—is in her confi- 
_ dence—Emily’s confidence—and she has changed 
_ her mind and is willing—very strange. All this— 
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Enter J OE, with heavy cudgel, stuffed. 


What do you want here? [Jor looks around, 
keeps nodding his head and whistling. Aside.] 
Ah, I see, this is the guard, I suppose. [Alowd.] 
Are you sent here by Mr. Overton ? 

Joe. Now be advised by a friend as means you 


no harm, and keep yourself to yourself, young 


feller. [ Whistling, sits in chair opposite Trory. 

Trott. |aside.| I must keep this up, and pretend 
to want to fight this duel. [Aloud.] Now, mind, 
I protest against being kept here, of course; I 
deny that I have any intention of fighting with 
any one; but I suppose you have plenty outside to 
assist you in keeping me here, so I will quietly sit 
down, as it is useless to resist superior numbers. 

Sits. 

Joe. [shakes stick.] You had better. 

Trott. Under protest, however. 

Joe.*Oh, certainly, anythink you like, only don’t 
talk too much—it may make you worse. 

Trott. Make me worse? [Aside.] This fellow 
is drunk ! | 

Joe. You had better be quiet, young feller. 

[Shakes stick at him. 

Trott. [aside.] Or mad! [Alouwd.] Leave the 
room, sir, and tell them to send somebody else. 

Joe. Won’t do. 

Trott. [rings bell violently.] I tell you to leave 
this room, sir! 

Joe. Leave that bell alone, you wretched loon- 
attic! [Seizes TRorr and forces him into chair. 
Now be quiet, you mis’able object, and don’t let 
everybody know there’s a madman in the house. 

Trott. [aside.] Oh, heavens—then he is a mad- 
man ! 

Joe. Listen to me, you unfortnit. [TRorr starts 
Jor bell.| Oho, would you? [Strikes Trovt.] 


_ [caught you there, did I? 


Trott. {trembling.] Ob, spare my life! 
Joe. I don’t want any part of your life; but it 


_ would be a charity if somebody tuck the whol of it. 


Trott. No, it wouldn’t; I prefer to keep it—a 


_ very decided preference to do so. 


Joe. Oh, very well, that’s a matter of taste— 
every one to his liking. Howsever, all I’ve got to 
say is this ’ere: you set down in that chair and Tl 


_ Set hoppersite, and as long as you keep quiet I 
_ won’t damage you; butif you move or wink, hand 


or foot, Pll so alter yer appearance that, the next 
time you look in the glass, you’ll be askin’ vether 
you’ve gone on a vacation and left yerself at home. 


_ Sit down, I tell yer! 


Trott. I will, I will! [ Sits. - 
Joe. [sits close, facing TRoTT.] Now I’ve heard 
that the ’uman hye is good to tame a wild beast, 


so I’m going to keep my best hoptic on yours. 


Trott. [aside.] This is terrible! alone in a room 


_ with a madman, at dead of night ; fighting a duel 


would be a pleasure in comparison to this agony 
and suspense ! [ Pause. 
Joe. He’s a rum one, he is—but I can tame 


> 


or 
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_ him. 


kid, take a nap, it may quiet your nerves; [yawns } 
but I’m not going to sleep—weary nature’s soft 
restorative—poetry. [Nods.} I’m villigent-—[nods] 


I’m guardin’ a hunfortnit loon—-[nods] attic. I’m t 


a fine fellow—l’m—unfort—a wretched loon— 
[ Sleeps. 
Trott. [awakening.] Thank Heaven! the mad- 
man is asleep. Now is my time to escape. [Goes 
to door.| Oh, misery! the door is locked! Ah, 
the key is in his pocket—if I can only secure it 
without arousing him. 
they scuffle.| Murder! help! thieves! 
[Door is burst open. 


Enter OVERTON and Tom, hastily, who part TRor 
and JOE. 


Mr. Overton, look at this, sir! This person you 


sent to guard me is a madman-——a raving, rayag- _ 


ing, roaring madinan ! 
Over. [aside to TRoTT.] Bravo ! 


Tom. That’s the way with them—mad people | 
allus thinks other people’s mad; drunken people | 
allus thinks other people’s drunk ; and bad people — 


thinks everybody’s bad, the world over. 

Trott. What do you mean by that? 

Tom. There, don’t exert yourself—consider your 
health, now do. 

Trott. Exert myself! it’s lucky for you that I’ve 


no breath left to exert myself with. I might have 


been killed by that mad, fiery-headed monster ! 

Over. [aside to Trorr.] Capital, sir; here, let 
me put this cloak around you—[business] there, 
hide your face so you will not be recognized by 
the crowd that is gathering around, for you don’t 
know who may be among them. There, keep it up 
a little longer—yow’e doing capital, my lord! 

Trott. Capital, sir! My lord! Keep it up! Why, 
I tell you it’s horrible!. I’d rather fight a duel 
every hour in the day, than sit again face to face 
with that oakum-headed fiend ! 

Over. Of course, very good, rant a little harder. 


Your bill is paid, so you can go directly to the | 


carriage as soon as it arrives. 


Enter JULIA, muffled in cloak, face veiled. She 
goes to remote corner from the other CHARAG- 
TERS, and sits. 


Trott. Who is that ? 

Over. ’Sh! it’s the other party, of course. 

Trott. [aside.] Oh, heavens! that blood-thirsty 
Hunter. [Zo OVERTON.] Are you sure? 

Over. Yes, positive; and you will soon know 
to your satisfaction. ¥5* 

Trott. But I don’t want satisfaction. 

Over. 'That’s right—keep it going—now make 
a little demonstration ! 

Trott. Overton, you are in a plot against me—I 
shall leave this house at once. 

Joe. [stopping him.| No you don’t. 

Julia. [aside.] How well Lord Peter does it! 
I should hardly know his voice if I were not so 
intimate with the dear fellow. 

Trott. I won’t go in the carriage—send it away 
—let me out of this house—I shall be assassinated ! 

Over. Bravo! the carriage will be here directly. 

Trott. I don’t want it—I won’t have it—let me 
out! [Going. JOE and Tom seize him—he strug- 
gles.| Help! This is a plot to murder me! Iam 


[TROTT grows sleepy.) That’s right, my detained against my will! 
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[Attempts to get the key >} 
Jrom JOr’s pocket—he awakens and starts wp— | 
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_ think of the consequences! 
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Tom. Now, look you, only be quiet, and you 
will not be damaged. Promise me. 
. Trott. I promise. But if you would only allow 


~ me to go peaceably out, I will promise not to 
_ flinch from the duel or the Stiffun’s Acre. 


[ They release him. 


Over. [to JoE and Tom.] You can go now. I 


_ will be responsible for this young lor’—man. [£z- 


eunt Tom and JoE.] Now, my lord, I will leave 
you and this other party concerned to yourselves. 
You can complete your arrangements without mo- 
lestation. [Exit with candle. Stage dark. 
Trott. {after a pause.| Oh, how am I to escape? 
I wiil take a look outside. -[7Zries door.] Curse 
them, they have locked me in with this murderous 
Hunter—this vampire—disguised as a woman, 
too! I’m the most unfortunate victim in existence. 
IT know what I'll do, I'll give up marrying—it’s too 
much trouble. I'll renounce Emily Brown and 
save my life. Ill sacrifice her to Hunter. [Goes 


cautiously and slowly toward JULIA; she ap- 
proaches in like manner—he trembles and hesi- 
tates.] Oh, dear! I wonder if he intends to slay 
me in the dark ? 

Jul. We may speak now—we are alone. 

Trott. [aside.] That’s not Hunter’s voice! 

Jul. [approaches and lays her hand on his 
shoulder—he starts.| Dear Lord Peter, not a 
word? 

Trott. The devil! it’s a woman. 

Jul. Oh, whose voice is that? not Lord Peter’s. 

Trott. No, it’s mine, if I have to declare it un- 
der protest—the voice of Alexander Trott. 

Jul. A strange man—oh, gracious! 

Trott. So here I am, in with a strange woman, 
and locked in, at that. My troubles have only just 
commenced! 

Jul. Why are you here ? 

Trott. The very question I was about to ask 
you. But whoever you are, you must know very 
well that I am here against my inclination, for I 
tried hard enough to get away, heaven knows! 

Jul. Do you come from Lord Peter? 

Trott. Confound Lord Peter! I don’t know any 
Lord Peter, I never heard of him before to-day; 
and I’ve been Lord Petered by this one, and Lord 
Petered by that one, till I verily believe ’m mad, 
drunk or dreaming ! 

Jul. What are they going to do with us, do you 
think ? 

Trott. How should I know? By Jove! I’m free 
to confess that I don’t know anything that I am 
sure of. 

Jul. Oh, this is some horrid mistake! Tl go 
and find my friend Overton, the mayor, and de- 
mand an explanation of him. 

Trott. .I don’t think you will. 

Jul. And why not? 

Trott. Because your friend Overton, the mayor, 
has locked us in together. 

Jul. The perfidious monster! Ill ring for as- 
sistance. [ Going to bell. 

Trott. Pray, madame, don’t do that; they will 
think it is me, and you will have that fire-top mad- 
man upon us again. 

Jul. Oh, what shall I do? 

Trott. Do! don’t do anything; you are a lady, 
and it won’t answer to kick up a row again at this 
time of night. Hunter may find me—and _ just 
Do you know Hun- 
ter ? 


ee 


Jul. No, sir; I never heard of him. 


Trott. My dear madame, allow me to congratu- | 


late you! [Shakes her hand.| There is a combina- 
tion of mistakes here. Give me a little time to 
explain my connection with it. 
Jul. I will do so willingly, for [am very anxious 
for a solution of this mystery. 
Trott. Wonder if there is a candle in the room! 
[Finds a match—lights it. 


Jul. [observing him, aside.] A remarkably fine- | 


looking young man! 

Trott. Ah, here we are! [Lights candle. Stage 
light. Observes her—they throw off cloaks. Aside.] 
By Jove! avery pretty girl. [Aloud.] Will you 
please be seated? [They sit.] Well, you must 
know that I am to marry a young lady against 
my will. 


Jul. It?s no more than right you should, poor | 


deceived girl! 


Trott. Oh, no—nothing of that kind—it’s the | 


old folks—and it’s against her will, too. 
Jul. Well, that’s rather singular ! 


Trott. Not very—it’s the old folks again—the | 


old folks on both sides. 

Jul. Yes; well, go on—I’m getting interested. 

Trott. My father sent me on this matrimonial 
expedition to the young lady, Emily Brown, whose 
parents reside about thirty miles from here, in a 
mail-coach. 

Jul. What! reside in a mail-coach ? 

Trott. No, no—sent me ina mail-coach. The 
fact is, ma’am, the events of the night have rather 
had a tendency to confuse my ideas. Well, you 
see, I don’t love this Miss Brown, but there is a 
young man in London, whose name is Hunter, 
who is in love with her. I telegraph to Emily that 
I am coming—she, of course, must have tele- 
eraphed to Hunter the same fact; and, to make a 
short story of it, Hunter is pursuing me, with his 
heart full of love and vengeance, and his pockets 
full of revolvers! Ooh! 

Jul. Why, upon my soul, my own experience is 
something very similar ! 

Trott. Indeed! Will you favor me with the nar- 
ration? Not that I wish to be impertinent, but 
merely to pass the time, you know. 


Jul. Well, then, you’ve only to substitute the | 
name of Lord Peter for your Miss Brown, Julia | 


Manners, myself, for yourself, and you have my 
story in the main. 
Trott. Oho! then Lord Peter isn’t willing? 
Jul. Oh, yes, he is indeed! 


Trott. Then you are not willing to marry him ? 
Jul. Ob, yes, I am! 


Trott. Then I fail to see the similarity to my | 


own experience. 

Jul. Not in these respects, but in all others 
identical—almost. 

Trott. Parents willing ? 

Jul. Well—no. 


Trott. Um! Somebody following with pistols | 


and all that? 

Jul. Why, no, not exactly. 

Trott. You were running away—eloping? 

Jul. Yes; don’t you see I was? . 

Trott. Yes—well, then, I wasn’t. Stories almost 
identical. 

Jul. Pshaw! how provoking! You see, the 
‘events of the night— 

Trott. Oh, yes, I sce! I ask your pardon. Our 
| experiences are similar in this, that the grand re- 
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sult was to have been the same—matrimony and 
happiness ! 
Jul. [sighs.] Yes—all roads lead to Rome. 
Trott. Or matrimony. Reminds me of a beautiful 
sentiment of the poet: ‘One spark of humanity 
makes us one flesh.” Is that the correct quotation? 
Jul. Not exactly: ‘One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” 
Trott. Oh, well, it amounts to the same thing! 


‘Tve an idea— [Rap.] Oh, it’s that terrific 


Hunter—don’t let him see me! [ Hides behind her. 


Enter Tom. 
Tom. If you please, miss, here is Lord Peter’s 
young man to see the young lady in number 25. ~ 
Enter Bos. 


Jul. Well, what of Lord Peter ? 
Bob. Indeed, ma’am, I’m heartily ashamed of 


_ the way as my master is hacting; he meets a lot 


o’ chaps from London— 

Jul. Well? 

Bob. Av he’s gone an’ got on a reg’lar lark wi’ 
them—a-crackin’ of champagne an’ things; and I 
had to put him to bed, so I did. 

Jul. He will be here in the morning ? 

Bob. No, ma’am, he’s going wi’ t’other chaps on 
a steeple-chase ; an’ he sent me to tell you as you 


_ must remain as you are for a week, ma’am. He 


sends his compliments, and says he is too sorry 
an’ down-hearted like to write to you, ma’am. 
Jul. Remain as I am, and not be married for a 


_ whole week! Oh, the wretch! wait till I am mar- 


ried—Ill give it to him then! You may go. I’ve 
no message. [Hit BoB. She goes up the stage 
weeping. Tom starts to go. 

Trott. Here, Boots! if that terrible Hunter 
should call, tell him I am not in—sick, mad, drunk 
—anything ! 

Tom. Yes, sir; sick, mad, drunk—anythink ; 
indeed you are, sir. 

Trott. Youll not forget ? [ Gives money. 

Tom. 'That settles my memory wonderful; but 
I don’t think as he’ll trouble you, sir—for the 


_ Inayor sent a hossifer to the Blue Lion, as how he 
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TROTT’S TROUBLES. 2 


us to Gretna Green. Shall we correct the mistake 


a 


was to leave Winglebury, or’e’d have him arrested 
for threatenin’ to break the peace o’ your life, sir. 
Exit. 

Trott. Good! that mayor’s head is ea 
clear. My dear fellow—I mean, madame—con- 
gratulate me. I’m free again. But [reflecting] 
he’ll go on ahead of me and marry Emily Brown! 
But let him go—he can have her. [Zo JuLtIA.] 
My dear girl, Julia, don’t ery ; I don’t like to see 
a lady cry—it makes her nose red. 

Jul. Nor do I like to see a [sob] man drink 
champagne ; [sob] it makes his nose red—[sob] a 
chronic red. . 

Trott. Why, I’ve not been drinking champagne! 

Jul. [drying eyes.| But Lord Peter has. 

Trott. Lord Peter again? Lord Peter may go 
to the devil! 

Jul. There is where he is going fast enough ! 

Trott. Well, don’t hinder him. Now I’ve an 
idea—a joyful idea to me. I’m rid of Emily Brown 
—you can get rid of Lord Peter on the same 
terms. [am-— Well, you see what Iam. [Zurns 
about and exhibits himself.| I like you, Julia; and | 
if you can fancy me, why, I have an income of | 
three thousand a year. Come, what do you say— 
yes or no? [Rumbling of carriage.| There’s the 
carriage the mayor has sent by mistake to take 
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and send it away, or profit by the propitious 
Fates ? 

Jul. It is so sudden! 

Trott. Sudden calamities require prompt reme- 
dies. Decide! 

Jul. I think I should refer you to— 

Trott. To whom—your father ? 

Jul. No; to— 

Trott. Oh, to mine ? 

Jul. No; [to Audience] to our friends. 

Trott. Ah, yes! what say you? Would it not be 
the best plan to concentrate all our troubles, and 
send them in a— 
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Enter Jor. 
Joe. Carriage for Gretna Green! [ Quick curtain. 


THE END. 
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